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ADVERTISEMENT. 

.^.^^^HAT  is  personal  in  this  book  may  be  briefly  told.  In 
the  winter  of  1852  and  spring  of  1858,  in  the  company  of 
three  friends'  (to  whose  kindness  I  shall  always  feel  grateful 
for  having  enabled  me  to  fulfil  this  long-cherished  design),  I 
visited  the  well-known  scenes  of  Sacred  History  in  Egypt, 
Arabia,  and  Syria.  Any  detailed  description  of  this  journey 
has  been  long  since  rendered  superfluous  by  the  ample  illustra- 
tions of  innumerable  travellers.  But  its  interest  and  instmc- 
tion  are  so  manifold  that,  even  after  all  which  has  been  seen 
and  said  of  it,  there  still  remain  points  of  view  unexhausted. 

Much  has  been  written,  and  still  remains  to  be  written,  both 
on  the  History  and  the  Geography  of  the  Chosen  People ;  but 
there  have  been  comparatively  few  attempts  to  illustrate  the 
relation  in  which  each  stands  to  the  other.  To  bring  the 
irecollections  of  my  own  journey  to  bear  on  this  question ;  to 
point  out  how  much  or  how  little  the  Bible  gains  by  being  seen, 
so  to  speak,  through  the  eyes  of  the  country,  or  the  country 
by  being  seen  through  the  eyes  of  the  Bible ;  to  exhibit  the 
effect  of  the  'Holy  Land'  on  the  course  of  the  '  Holy  History/ 
— seemed  to  be  a  task  not  hitherto  fully  accomplished.  To 
point  out  the  limits  of  this  connection  will  be  the  object  of  the 
following  Preface. 

As  a  general  rule,  it  has  been  my  endeavour,  on  the  one 
hand,  to  omit  no  geographical  feature  which  throws  any  direct 
light  on  the  History  or  the  Poetry  of  the  Sacred  Volume ;  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  to  insert  no  descriptions  except  those  which 
have  such  a  purpose,  and  to  dwell  on  no  passages  of  Scripture 
except  those  which  are  capable  of  such  an  illustration.  The 
form  of  narrative  has  thus  been  merged  in  that  of  dissertation, 

>  I  inut  that  I  mftj  U  lermitttd  to  name  Mr.  Walivad.  Mr.  Fromantl«^  tad 
Ifr.  FIndlay. 
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following  the  course  of  historical  and  geographical  diyisions. 
Whenever  I  have  given  extracts  from  journals  or  letters,  it  has 
been  when  it  seemed  necessary  to  retain  the  impression  not 
merely  of  the  scene,  but  of  the  moment.  Only  in  a  few 
instances,  chiefly  confined  to  notes,  the  main  course  of  the 
argument  has  been  interrupted  in  order  to  describe  in  greater 
detail  particular  spots,  which  have  not  been  noticed  in  previous 
accounts.  I  have,  as  much  as  possible,  avoided  the  controverted 
points  of  Sacred  Topography,  both  because  they  mostly  relate 
to  spots  which  throw  no  direct  light  on  the  History,  and  also 
because  they  depend  for  their  solution  on  data  which  are  not 
yet  folly  before  us. 

The  Maps  have  been  framed  with  the  intention  of  giving  not 
merely  the  physical  features,  but  the  actual  colouring  offered  to 
the  eye  of  the  traveller  at  the  present  time.  In  the  use  of  the 
geographical  terms  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  I  have 
aimed  at  a  greater  precision  than  has  been  reached  or  perhaps 
attempted  in  the  Authorised  Version;  and  have  thrown  into  an 
Appendix  a  catalogue  of  such  words,  as  a  help  to  a  not  unim- 
/ortant  field  of  philological  and  geographical  study.  For  iiie 
arrangement  of  this  Appendix,  as  well  as  for  the  general  verifica- 
tion of  references  and  correction  of  the  press,  I  am  indebted 
to  the  careful  revision  of  my  friend  Mr.  Grove,  of  Sydenham. 
Throughout  the  work  I  have  freely  used  all  materials  within 
my  reach  to  fill  up  the  deficiencies  necessarily  left  by  the  hasty 
and  imperfect  character  of  my  personal  observation.  It  is 
unnecessary  to  describe  more  particularly  the  nature  of  these 
sources :  they  are  mostly  given  in  the  long  catalogues  of 
writers  afiixed  to  Robinson's  "Biblical  Researches,"  and  Bitter's 
volumes  on  Sinai,  Palestine,  and  Syria;  and  I  may  perhaps  be 
allowed  to  refer,  for  a  general  estimate  of  their  relative  value, 
to  an  essay  on  "  Sacred  Geography"  in  the  Quarterly  Beview 
for  March,  1R54 

Finally,  I  have  to  express  my  deep  sense  of  all  that  I  owe  to 
my  friend  and  fellow-traveller,  Mr.  Theodore  Walrond,  Fellow 
of  Balliol  College,  Oxford.  Without  him  the  journey,  to  which 
I  shall  always  look  back  as  one  of  the  most  instructive  periods 
Qf  ray  life,  would  in  all  probability  never  have  been  accom- 
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pUshed :  or.  his  accurate  obseiration  and  sound  judgment  I 
have  constantly  relied,  both  on  the  spot  and  since;  and  though 
I  have  touched  too  slightly  on  Egypt  to  avail  myself  of  his 
knowledge  and  study  of  the  subject  where  it  would  have  been 
most  valuable,  I  feel  that  his  kind  supervision  of  the  rest  of  the 
volume  gives  a  strong  guarantee  for  the  faithful  representation 
of  the  scenes  which  we  explored  together,  and  of  the  conclu- 
sions to  be  derived  from  them. 

PiBonrois^  O^BTiBBUftr, 
Jofittory,  1856. 

P.S. — Nine  years  after  the  journey  to  the  East  on  which 
this  volume  is  based,  I  was  enabled  to  revisit  Palestine  in 
attendance  on  His  Boyal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales.  The 
tour  was  necessarily  rapid,  and  was  chiefly  confined  to  scenes 
already  familiar;  but  it  furnished  me  with  illustrations,  or 
corrections,  of  what  I  had  before  described;  and  some  spots 
were  seen  which  I  had  not  been  able  to  visit  on  the  previous 
journey,  and  one  of  which  (the  Mosque  of  Hebron)  I  owe 
entirely  to  the  privilege  accorded  to  the  Prince  of  Wales. 
The  main  topographical  results  of  the  journey  are  incorporated 
in  this  edition ;  though,  for  the  convenience  of  those  who  have 
purchased  the  earlier  editions,  I  have  given  the  same,  in  sub- 
stance, in  my  "  Lectures  on  the  History  of  the  Jewish  Church,'* 
and  in  the  Appendix  to  my  **  Sermons  in  the  East." 

In  these  same  nine  years  the  Geography  of  Palestine  has 
been  almost  rewritten.  Not  only  have  new  discoveries  been 
made  in  every  part  (with  which  I  have  been  hardly  able  to 
keep  pace  in  the  corrections  of  my  successive  editions),  but 
the  historical  and  topographical  details  of  the  subject  have 
been  worked  up  into  a  far  more  complete  form  than  any  to 
which  I  can  lay  claim.  It  is  a  satisfaction  to  me  to  think  that 
this  task  has  fallen  to  the  lot  of  one  to  whose  friendship  I  have 
been  so  gi*eatly  indebted  in  the  present  work,  and  that  I  may 
refer  my  readers,  for  any  shortcomings,  to  the  numerous 
articles  on  Sacred  Topography  in  the  new  "  Dictionary  of  the 
Bible  "  signed  by  the  well- known  name  of  George  Grove. 

DiAjniftT,  Wbbtmiibtkk. 
/mtuary,  1864 
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THB  OONNfiCTION  OF  SACRBD  HISTOBT   AND   SACBED   GBOGBAPHT. 

The  hiBtorical  interest  of  Sacred  Geography,  though  belonging 
in  various  degrees  to  Mesopotamia,  Egypt,  Asia  Minor,  Greece, 
and  Italy,  is,  like  the  Sacred  History  itself,  concentrated  on  the 
Peninsula  of  Sinai  and  on  Palestine.  Even  in  its  natural 
aspect  the  topography  of  these  two  countries  has  features 
which  would  of  themselves  rivet  our  attention ;  and  on  these,  as 
the  basis  of  all  further  inquiry,  and  as  compared  with  similar 
features  of  other  parts  of  the  world,  I  have  dwelt  at  some 
length*.  But  to  this  singular  conformation  we  have  to  add  the 
feu^t  that  it  has  been  the  scene  of  the  most  important  events  in 
the  history  of  mankind ;  and  not  only  so,  but  that  the  very  fact  of 
this  local  connection  has  occasioned  a  reflux  of  interest,  another 
stage  of  history,  which  intermingles  itself  with  the  scenes  of  the 
older  events,  thus  producing  a  tissue  of  local  associations  un- 
rivalled  in  its  length  and  complexity.  Greece  and  Italy  have 
geographical  charms  of  a  high  order.  But  they  have  never 
provoked  a  crusade ;  and,  however  bitter  may  have  been  the 

L  See  CluiptfiCb  I.  IL  YU.  Mid  XII. 
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disputes  of  antiquaries  about  the  Acropolis  of  Athens  or 
the  Forum  of  Home,  they  have  never,  as  at  Bethlehem  and 
Jerusalem,  become  matters  of  religious  controversy —  grounds 
for  interpreting  old  prophecies  or  producing  new  ones — 
cases  for  missions  of  diplomatists,  or  for  the  war  of  civilised 
nations. 

This  interest  in  Sacred  Geography,  though  in  some  respects 
repelled,  yet  in  some  respects  is  invited  by  the  Scriptures  them- 
selves. From  Oenesis  to  the  Apocalypse  there  are — even  when 
not  intending,  nay  even  when  deprecating,  any  stress  on  tlie 
local  associations  of  the  events  recorded — constant  local  allu- 
sions, such  as  are  the  natural  result  of  a  fidthfal,  and,  as  is 
often  the  case  in  the  Biblical  narrative,  of  a  contemporary 
history.  There  is  one  document  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  to 
which  probably  no  parallel  exists  in  the  topographical  records 
of  any  other  ancient  nation.  In  the  book  of  Joshua  we  have 
what  may  without  offence  be  termed  the  Domesday  Book  of  the 
conquest  of  Canaan.  Ten  chapters  of  that  book  are  devoted  to 
a  description  of  the  country,  in  which  not  only  are  its  general 
features  and  botmdaries  carefully  laid  down,  but  the  names  and 
situations  of  its  towns  and  villages  enumerated  with  a  precision 
of  geographical  terms  which  encourages  and  almost  compels  a 
minute  investigation.  The  numerous  allusions  in  the  Pro- 
phetical writings  supply  what  in  other  countries  would  be 
Aimished  by  the  illustrations  of  poets  and  orators.  The  topo- 
graphical indications  of  the  New  Testament,  it  is  true,  are 
exceedingly  slight ;  and,  if  it  were  not  for  the  occurrence  of  the 
same  names  in  the  Old  Testament  or  Josephus,  it  would  often 
be  impossible  to  identify  them.  But  what  the  New  Testament 
loses  by  the  rarity  of  its  allusions,  it  gains  in  their  vividness ; 
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and,  moreover,  its  general  history  is  connected  with  the 
geography  of  the  scenes  on  which  it  was  enacted,  by  a  link 
arising  directly  from  the  nature  of  the  Christian  religion  itself. 
That  activity  and  practical  energy,  which  is  its  chief  outward 
characteristic,  turns  its  earliest  reoords  into  a  perpetual  narra- 
tive of  joumeyings  to  and  fro,  by  lake  and  mountain,  over  sea 
and  land,  that  belongs  to  the  history  of  no  other  creed. 

It  is  easy  in  all  countries  to  exaggerate  the  points  of  con- 
nection between  history  and  geography ;  and,  in  the  case  of 
Palestine  especially,  instances  of  this  exaggeration  have  some- 
times led  to  an  undue  depreciation  of  any  such  auxiliaries  to 
the  study  of  the  Sacred  History.  But  there  are  several  land- 
marks which  can  be  clearly  defined. 

I.  The  most  important  results  of  an  insight  into  the  geogra- 
inflaence  P^^^l  features  of  any  country  are  those  which  eluci- 
nationa:  ^^  ^  ^^7  degree  the  general  character  of  the  nation 
c  larac  r.  ^  which  it  has  fumished  a  home.  If  there  be  any- 
tliing  in  the  course  of  human  aflhirs  which  brings  us  near  to 
the  '  divinity  which  shapes  men's  ends,  rough-hew  them  hov 
^hey  will,'  which  indicates  something  of  the  prescience  of  their 
future  course  even  at  its  very  commencement,  it  is  the  sight  of 
that  framework  in  which  the  national  character  is  inclosed,  hj 
which  it  is  modified,  beyond  which  it  cannot  develop  itself 
Such  a  forecast,  as  every  one  knows,  can  be  seen  in  the  early 
growth  of  the  Roman  commonwealth,  and  in  the  peculiar  con- 
formation and  climate  of  Greece'.  The  question  which  the 
geographer  of  the  Holy  Land,  which  the  historian  of  the 
Chosen  People  has  to  propose  to  himself  is.  Can  such  a  con- 

^  For  the  Mke  of  conTenieiioe  I  may      graphy  of  Ghreeoe^**  in  the  fint  nvmbei 
here  rtkr  to  an  eeaio^  on  *'The  Topo-      of  the  Clawioal  Mnseam. 
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nection  be  traced  between  the  scenery,  the  features,  the 
boundaries,  the  situation,  of  Sinai  and  of  Palestine  on  the  one 
handy  and  the  history  of  the  Israelites  on  the  other  ?  It  may 
be  that  there  is  much  in  one  part  of  their  history,  and  little  in 
another;  least  of  all  in  its  close,  more  iu  the  middle  part,  most 
of  all  in  its  early  beginnings.  But  whatever  be  the  true  answer, 
it  cannot  be  indifferent  to  any  one  who  wishes — ^whether  firom 
the  divine  or  the  human,  from  the  theological  or  the  his* 
torical  point  of  view — ^to  form  a  complete  estimate  of  the 
character  of  the  most  remarkable  nation  which  has  appeared  on 
the  earth.  If  the  grandeur  and  solitude  of  Sinai  was  a  fitting 
preparation  for  the  reception  of  the  Decalogue  and  for  the 
second  birth  of  an  infant  nation ;  if  Palestine,  by  its  central 
situation,  by  its  separation  from  the  great  civilised  powers  of 
the  Eastern  world,  and  by  it9  contrast  of  scenery  and  resources 
both  with  the  Desert  and  with  the  Egyptian  and  Mesopotamian 
empires,  presents  a  natural  home  for  the  chosen  people ;  if  its 
local  features  are  such  as  in  any  way  constitute  it  the  cradle  of 
a  faith  that  was  intended  to  be  universal ;  its  geography  is  not 
without  interest,  in  this  its  most  general  aspect,  both  for  the 
philosopher  and  theologian'. 

II.  Next   to   the  importance  of  illustrating   the    general 
character  of  a  nation  from  its  geographical  situation  Iniiwnea 

on  ibnMcf 

is  the  importance  of  ascertaining  how  fiar  the  forms 


and  expressions  of  its  poetry,  its  philosophy,  and  its  worship 
have  been  affected  by  il  In  Greece  this  was  eminentiy  tht 
case.  Was  it  so  in  Palestine  ?  It  is  not  enough  to  answer 
that  the  religion  of  the  Jewish  people  came  direct  from  God,  and 

>  8m  Cliapten  I.  and  IL 
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that  the  poetry  of  the  Jewish  prophets  and  psalmists  was  the 
immediate  inspiration  of  God*s  Spirit.  In  the  highest  sense 
indeed,  this  is  most  true.  But,  as  every  one  acknowledges  that 
this  religion  and  this  inspiration  came  through  a  human 
medium  to  men  living  in  those  particular '  times '  of  civilisation, 
and  in  those  particular  '  bounds  of  habitation,'  which  God  had 
'  before  appointed  and  determined '  for  them,  we  cannot  safely 
dispense  with  this  or  with  any  other  means  of  knowing  by  what 
local  influences  the  Divine  message  was  of  necessity  coloured 
in  its  entrance  into  the  world'.  Again,  as  there  are  some  who 
would  exa^erate  this  local  influence  to  the  highest,  and  others 
who  would  depreciate  it  to  the  lowest  degree  possible,  it  is 
important  to  ascertain  the  real  facts,  whatever  they  may  be, 
which  may  determine  our  judgment  in  arriving  at  the  proper 
mean.  And  lastly,  as  there  was  in  the  later  developments  of 
the  history  of  Palestine,  in  the  rabbinical  times  of  the  Jewish 
liistory,  in  the  monastic  and  crusading  times  of  the  Christian 
history,  an  abtmdant  literature  and  mythology  of  purely  human 
growth,  it  becomes  a  matter  of  at  least  a  secondary  interest  to 
know  how  £eur  the  traditions  and  the  institutions  of  those  times 
have  been  fostered  by  local  considerations'. 

III.  In  the  two  points  just  noticed,  the  connection  between 
Bzplana-  history  and  geography,  if  real,  is  essential.  But  this 
n^^ftr  coi^^^on  must  always  be  more  or  less  matter  of 
"^  opinion,  and,  for  that  very  reason,  is  more  open  to 

fioncifnl  speculation  on  the  one  side,  and  entire  rejection  on  the 
other.  There  is,  however,  a  connection  less  important,  but 
more  generally  accessible  and  appreciable,  that,  namely,  which, 

1  See  Obftpten  IL  and  ZUI.  3  8otCl»0enI.  U.  and  XIV. 
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Tnthout  actually  causing  or  influencing,  explains  the  events 
that  have  occurred  in  any  particular  locality.  The  most 
obyious  example  of  this  kind  of  concatenation  between  place 
and  event  is  that  between  a  battle  and  a  battle-field,  a  campaign 
and  the  seat  of  war.  No  one  can  thoroughly  understand  the 
one  without  having  seen  or  investigated  the  other.  In  some 
respects  this  mutual  relation  of  action  and  locality  is  less 
remarkable  in  the  simple  warfetre  of  ancient  times  than  in  the 
complicated  tactics  of  modem  times.  But  the  course  of  armies, 
the  use  of  cavalry  and  chariots,  or  of  infantry,  the  sudden 
panics  and  successes  of  battle,  are  more  easily  affected  by  the 
natural  features  of  a  country  in  earlier  than  in  later  ages,  and 
accordingly  the  conquest  of  Palestine  by  Joshua,  and  the 
numerous  battles  in  the  plain  of  Esdraelon'  must  be  as  indis* 
putably  illustrated  by  a  view  of  the  localities  as  the  fights  of 
Marathon  or  Thrasymenus.  So  again'  the  boundaries  of  the 
different  tribes,  and  the  selection  of  the  various  capitals,  must 
either  receive  considerable  light  from  a  consideration  of  their 
p^eographical  circumstances,  or,  if  not,  a  further  question  must 
arise  why  in  each  case  such  exceptions  should  occur  to  what  is 
else  the  well-known  and  general  rule  which  determines  such 
events*  It  is  to  the  middle  history  of  Palestine  and  of  Israel,  the 
times  of  the  monarchy,  where  historical  incidents  of  this  kind 
are  related  in  such  detail  as  to  present  us  with  their  various 
adjuncts,  that  this  interest  especially  appUes.    But  perhaps 


'  See  Chapter!  IV.  YII.  IX.  and  XL  were  to  doialy  Mended,  it  leemod  moil 

In  tSkeee  portions  of  the  work  I  have  natoral  not  to  attempt  a  separatioD. 

rentared  on  a  more  eontinuone  narratiTe  •  See  Ghapters  III.  lY.  V.  TL  VIIL 

than  would    eleewhere   hare   been  ad-  and  X. 
tuenble.    Where  history  and  geography 
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there  is  no  incident  of  any  magnitude,  either  of  the  New  oi 
Old  Testament,  to  which  it  is  not  more  or  less  applicable 
Even  in  those  periods  and  those  events  which  are  least 
associated  with  any  special  localities,  namely  the  ministrationB 
and  jonmeys  described  in  the  Gospels  and  in  the  Acts,  it  is  at 
least  important  to  know  the  coarse  of  the  ancient  roads,  the 
situation  of  the  towns  and  villages,  which  must  have  determined 
the  movements  there  described  in  one  direction  or  another*. 

IV.  Those  who  visit  or  who  describe  the  scenes  of  Sacred 
Bvidenoefl  ^^^^  expressly  for  the  sake  of  finding  confirmations 
of  Se*"*^  of  Scripture,  are  often  tempted  to  mislead  themselves 
^'^^'  and  others  by  involuntary  exaggeration  or  invention. 
But  this  danger  ought  not  to  prevent  us  from  thankfiully  wel- 
coming any  such  evidences  as  can  truly  be  found  to  the  faith- 
fulness of  the  Sacred  records. 

One  such  aid  is  sometimes  sought  in  the  supposed  fulfil- 
ment of  the  ancient  prophecies  by  the  appearance  which  some 
of  the  sites  of  Syrian  or  Arabian  cities  present  to  the  modem 
traveller.  But  as  a  general  rule  these  attempts  are  only 
mischievous  to  the  cause  which  they  intend  to  uphold.     The 

I 

present  aspect  of  these  sites  may  rather,  for  the  most  part,  be 
hailed  as  a  convincing  proof  that  the  Spirit  of  prophecy  is  not 
so  to  be  bound  down.  The  continuous  existence  of  Damascus 
and  Sidon,  the  existing  ruins  of  Ascalon,  Petra,  and  Tyre, 
showing  the  revival  of  those  cities  long  after  the  extinction  of 
the  powers  which  they  once  represented,  are  standing  monu- 
ments of  a  most  important  truth,  namely  that  the  warnings 
delivered  by  *  holy  men  of  old '  were  aimed  not  against  stocks 

1  Rm  Chf  pteiv  VI.  and  XIIT. 
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and  stones,  but  then,  as  always,  against  living  souls  and  sins, 
whether  of  men  or  of  nations'. 

But  there  is  a  more  satisfactory  'evidence'  to  be  derived 
from  a  view  of  the  sacred  localities,  which  has  hardly  been 
enough  regarded  by  those  who  have  written  on  the  subject. 
Facts,  it  is  said,  are  stubborn,  and  geographical  facts  happily 
the  most  stubborn  of  all.  We  cannot  wrest  them  to  meet  our 
views ;  but  neither  can  we  refuse  the  conclusions  they  force 
upon  us.  It  is  by  more  than  a  figure  of  speech  that  natural 
scenes  are  said  to  have  '  witnessed '  the  events  which  occurred 
in  their  presence.  They  are  '  witnesses '  which  remain  when 
the  testimony  of  men  and  books  has  perished.  They  can  be 
cross-examined  with  the  alleged  facts  and  narratives.  If  they 
cannot  tell  the  whole  truth,  at  any  rate,  so  far  as  they  have  any 
voice  at  all,  they  teU  nothing  but  the  truth.  If  a  partial 
advocate  on  one  side  or  the  other  has  extorted  from  them  a 
reluctant  or  an  imperfect  testimony,  they  still  remain  to  be 
examined  again  and  again  by  each  succeeding  traveller ;  cor- 
recting, elucidating,  developing  the  successive  depositions  which 
they  have  made  from  age  to  age. 

It  is  impossible  not  to  be  struck  by  the  constant  agreement 
>etween  the  recorded  history  and  the  natural  geography  both  of 
Ae  Old  and  New  Testament.  To  find  a  marked  correspondence 
between  the  scenes  of  the  Sinaitic  mountains  and  the  events  of 
the  Israelite  wanderings  is  not  much  perhaps,  but  it  is  certainly 
something  towards  a  proof  of  the  truth  of  the  whole  narrative*. 
To  meet  in  the  Oospels  allusions,  transient  but  yet  precise,  to 
the  localities  of  Palestine,  inevitably  suggests  the  conclusion  of 

'  See  Chacten  YI.  nd  X.  *  See  Chapter  L 
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their  early  origin,  in  \Jie  times  when  Palestine  was  still  familial 
and  accessible,  when  the  events  themselves  were  still  recent  in 
the  minds  of  the  writers'.  The  detailed  harmony  between  the 
life  of  Joshua  and  the  various  scenes  of  his  battles',  is  a  slight 
but  true  indication  that  we  are  dealing  not  with  shadows,  but 
with  realities  of  flesh  and  blood.  Such  coincidences  are  not 
usually  found  in  fables,  least  of  all  in  fables  of  Eastern 
origin. 

If  it  is  important  to  find  that  the  poetical  imagery  of  the 
prophetical  books  is  not  to  be  measured  by  the  rules  of  prose, 
it  is  not  less  important  to  find  that  the  historical  books  do  not 
require  the  latitude  of  poetry.  Here  and  there,  hyperbolical 
expressions  may  appear ;  but,  as  a  general  rule,  their  sobriety 
is  evinced  by  the  actual  scenes  of  Palestine,  as  clearly  as  that 
of  Thucydides  by  the  topography  of  Greece  and  Sicily.  That 
the  writers  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  should  have 
been  preserved  from  the  extravagant  statements  made  on  these 
subjects  by  their  Babbinical  coimtrymen*,  or  even  by  Josephus, 
is,  at  least,  a  proof  of  the  comparative  calnmess  and  elevation 
of  spirit  in  which  the  Sacred  books  were  composed.  The 
lopyists  who,  according  to  Origen,  changed  the  name  of 
-*  Bethabara  "  into  "  Bethania,"  or  "  Oergesa  "  into  "  Gadara,' 
because  they  thought  only  of  the  names  ^  most  familiar  to  their 
ears,  without  remembering  the  actual  position  of  the  places,  com- 

1  See  Ghapten  III.  Y.  X.  gnperficial  area  of  Palestine  is  1,440,000 

>  See  Chapters  IV.  YII.  XI.  English  square  miles.   (Schwarti,  p.  80.) 

*  It  is  said  far  example,  by  Babbi-  In  Josephns  may  be  instaneed  the  ezsg- 

nical  authors,  that  Hebron  oonld  be  seen  gerated   descriptions   of  the  preoipioes 

from  Jerusalem  ;  that  the  music  of  the  round  Jerusalem  (Ant.  XV.  iL  5)    and 

Temple    could    be    heard    at  Jerieho  of  the  Caveat  Paneas  (B.  J.  I.  zxi  S). 
(Joma  ill.  2.   Tamid  iU.    2)  ;    that  the  *  See  Chapters  VTI.  and  X. 
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mitted  (if  so  be)  the  error  into  which  the  ETangelists  were  ahnost 
sure  to  have  been  betrayed  had  they  composed  their  narratiYes,  in 
the  second  century,  in  some  city  of  Asia  Minor  or  Egypt.  The 
impossible  situations  in  numerous  instances  selected  by  the  in- 
ventors of  so-called  traditional  sanctuaries  or  scenes,  from  the 
fourth  century  downwards—at  Nazareth ^  at  Tabor',  on  Olivet*, 
at  the  Jordan^ — are  so  many  testimonies  to  the  authenticity  of 
the  Evangelical  narratives,  which  have  in  every  case  avoided  the 
natural  snares  iuto  which  their  successors  have  fallen. 

This  kind  of  proof  will  have  a  different  kind  of  value  in  the 
qres  of  different  persons.  To  some,  the  amount  of  testimony 
thus  rendered  will  appear  either  superfluous  or  trivial ;  to 
others,  the  mere  attempt  to  define  sacred  history  by  natural 
localities  and  phenomena  will  seem  derogatory  to  their  ideal  or 
divine  character.  But  it  will,  at  least,  be  granted  that  this 
evidence  is,  so  fiBir  as  it  goes,  incontestable.  Wherever  a  story, 
a  character,  an  event,  a  book,  is  involved  in  the  conditions  of  a 
spot  or  scene  still  in  existence,  there  is  an  element  of  fact  which 
no  theory  or  interpretation  can  dissolve.  ''If  these  should 
hold  their  peace,  the  stones  would  immediately  cry  out.*'  This 
testimony  may  even  be  more  important  when  it  explains,  than 
when  it  refuses  to  explain,  the  peculiar  characterifstics  of  the 
history.  If,  for  example,  the  aspect  of  the  ground  should,  in 
any  case,  indicate  that  some  of  the  great  wonders  in  the  history 
of  the  Chosen  People  were  wrought  through  means  which,  in 
modem  language,  would  be  called  natural^  we  must  remember 
that  such  a  discovery  is,  in  fact,  an  indirect  proof  of  the  general 


^  See  Chapter  Z.  *  See  Chapters  III.  aud  ZIV 

>  See  Chapter  IX.  *  See  Chapter  VII. 
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tanith  of  the  narratiye.  We  cannot  call  from  the  contemporary 
world  of  man  any  witnesses  to  the  passage  of  the  Bed  Sea,  or 
to  the  overthrow  of  the  cities  of  the  plain,  or  to  the  passage  of 
the  Jordan.  So  much  the  more  welcome  are  any  witnesses 
from  the  world  of  nature,  to  testify  on  the  spot  to  the  mode  in 
which  the  events  are  described  to  have  occurred ;  witnesses.the 
more  credible,  because  their  very  existence  was  unknown  to 
those  by  whom  the  occurrences  in  question  were  described. 
Some  change  may  thus  be  needful  in  our  mode  of  conceiving 
the  events.  But  we  shall  gain  more  than  we  shall  lose.  Their 
moral  and  spiritual  lessons  wiU  remain  unaltered :  the  frame- 
work of  their  outward  form  will  receive  the  only  confirmation 
of  which  the  circumstances  of  the  case  can  now  admit.  The 
Sacred  story  would  doubtless  become  more  marvellous  if  it  were 
found  to  be  in  direct  contradiction  to  natural  features  now 
existing ;  if  Egypt  had  no  river,  Sinai  no  mountains,  Palestine 
no  rocks,  springs,  or  earthquakes.  But  it  would  be  not  only 
less  credible,  but  less  consistent  with  itself,  and  less  fitted  for 
the  instruction  and  guidance  of  men. 

y.  Even  where  there  is  no  real  connection,  either  by  way  of 
ninstrstiou  ^^^^^  ^^  explanation,  between  the  localities  and  the 
9oennof  ©vents,  there  remains  the  charm  of  more  vividly 
realising  the  scene  ;  if  only  that  we  may  be  sure  that 
we  ha\  e  left  no  stone  unturned  in  our  approach  to  what  has 
passed  away.  Even  when,  as  in  the  last  period  of  the  Sacred 
Histor}%  local  associations  can  hardly  be  supposed  to  have 
exercised  any  influence  over  the  minds  of  the  actors,  or  the 
course  of  events,  it  is  still  an  indescribable  pleasure  to  know 
what  was  the  outline  of  landscape,  what  the  colom*  of  the  hills 
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and  fields,  what  the  special  objects,  far  or  near,  that  met  the 
eye  of  those  of  whom  we  read.  There  is,  as  one  of  the  pro* 
foundest  historical  students  of  our  day  ^  well  observes,  a  satis- 
&ction  in  treading  the  soil  and  breathing  the  atmosphere  of 
historical  persons  or  events,  like  that  which  results  from 
familiarity  with  their  actual  language  and  with  their  contem- 
porary chronicles.  And  this  pleasure  is  iucreased  in  proportion 
as  the  events  iu  question  occurred  not  within  perishable  or 
perished  buildings,  but  on  the  unchanging  scenes  of  nature ; 
on  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  and  Mount  Olivet,  and  at  the  foot  of 
Gerizim,  rather  than  in  the  house  of  Pilate,  or  the  inn  of 
Bethlehem,  or  the  Garden  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  even  were 
the  localities  now  shown  as  such  ever  so  genuine. 

This  interest  pervades  every  stage  of  the  Sacred  History^ 
from  the  earliest  to  the  latest  times,  the  earliest,  perhaps  the 
most,  because  then  the  events  more  frequently  occurred  in 
connection  with  the  free  and  open  scenery  of  the  country, 
which  we  still  have  before  us.  It  is  also  a  satisfaction  which 
extends  in  some  measure  beyond  the  actual  localities  of  events 
to  those  which  are  merely  alleged  to  be  such ;  a  consideration 
not  without  importance  iu  a  country  where  so  much  is  shown 
of  doubtful  authenticity,  yet  the  object  of  centuries  of  venera 
tion.  Such  spots  have  become  themselves  the  scenes  of  a 
history,  though  not  of  that  history  for  which  they  claim  atten- 
tion ;  and  to  see  and  understand  what  it  was  that  has  for  ages 
delighted  the  eyes  and  moved  the  souls  of  thousands  of  man- 
kind is  instructive,  though  in  a  different  way  from  that  intended 
by  those  who  selected  these  sites'. 

*  Palgnve^fl  History  of  Normuidy  umI  KugUuid,  i.  128.  '<<  See  Chapier  ZIV. 
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In  one  respect  the  sight  and  description  of  Eastern  countries 
lends  itself  more  than  that  of  any  other  country  to  this  use  of 
historical  geography.  Doubtless  there  are  many  alterations, 
some  of  considerable  importance,  in  the  vegetation,  the  climate, 
the  general  aspect  of  these  countries,  since  the  days  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testament^.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  one  of  the 
great  charms  of  Eastern  travelling,  that  the  framework  of  life, 
of  customs,  of  manners,  even  of  dress  and  speech,  is  still 
substantially  the  same  as  it  was  ages  ago.  Something,  of 
course,  in  representing  the  scenes  of  the  New  Testament,  must 
be  sought  from  Roman  and  Grecian  usages  now  extinct ;  but 
the  Bedouin  tents  are  still  the  fedthful  reproduction  of  the 
outward  life  of  the  patriarchs ;  the  vineyards,  the  corn-fields, 
the  houses,  the  wells  of  Syria  still  retain  the  outward  imagery  of 
the  teaching  of  Christ  and  the  Apostles ;  and  thus  the  traveller's 
mere  passing  glances  at  Oriental  customs,  much  more  the 
detailed  accounts  of  Lane  and  of  Burckhardt,  contain  a  mine 
of  Scriptural  illustration  which  it  is  an  unworthy  superstition 
either  to  despise  or  to  fear'. 

YI.  Finally,  there  is  an  interest  attaching  to  sacred  geo- 
PoetioJ       graphy  hard  to  be  expressed  in  words,  but  which 

And  pro- 

Torbua  ue  cannot    be    altogether    overlooked,    and  is  brought 

ofthegeo- 

graphy.       home  with  especial  force  to  the  Eastern  traveller.     It 
has  been  well  observed'^  that  the  poetical  character  of  many 


^  See  Ghapten  I.  IL  and  X.  least  one  genuine  Oriental — in  tlie  per- 

'  A1thp"g**   the  natoze  of  the  work  eon  of  our  faithfiil  and  intelligent  Arab 

has   not  pmtnitted   me  to  enlarge   on  eervant,  Mohammed  of  Ghiieh. 

this   Booroe    of    knowledge,    I   cannot  '  MUman'e   History  of  Christianhyy 

refrain   from  acknowledging   the  great  toL  i.  p.  181.    "  This  langnage  of  poetic 

advantage  I  derived  from  the  opportn-  inddent,   and,   if  I  may  so  speak,  of 

allies  of  constant  intercourse  with   at  IsMgeiy  ....    was   the    ▼emacolai 
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events  in  the  Sacred  History,  so  far  from  being  au  argument 
against  their  Divine  origin,  is  a  striking  proof  of  that  universal 
Providence  by  which  the  religion  of  the  Bible  was  adapted  to 
suit,  not  one  class  of  mind  only,  bat  many  in  every  age  of 
time.  As  with  the  history,  so  also  is  it  with  the  geography. 
Not  only  has  the  long  course  of  ages  invested  the  prospects 
and  scenes  of  the  Holy  Land  with  poetical  and  moral  associ- 
ations, but  these  scenes  accommodate  themselves  to  such  para- 
bolical adaptation  with  singular  facility.  Far  more  closely  as  in 
some  respects  the  Greek  and  Italian  geography  intertwines  itself 
with  the  history  and  religion  of  the  two  countries ;  yet,  when 
we  take  the  proverbs,  the  apologues,  the  types,  furnished  even 
by  Parnassus  and  Helicon,  the  Capitol  and  the  Rubicon,  they 
bear  no  comparison  with  the  appropriateness  of  the  corre* 
sponding  figures  and  phrases 'borrowed  from  Arabian  and 
Syrian  topography,  even  irrespectively  of  the  wider  diffusion 
given  them  by  our  greater  familiarity  with  the  Scriptures.  The 
passage  of  the  Bed  Sea — the  murmurings  at  the  "  waters  of 
strife  "— "  the  wilderness  "  of  life  —  the  "  Bock  of  Ages  "— 
Mount  Sinai  and  its  terrors — the  view  from  Pisgah — the 
passage  of  the  Jordan — ^the  rock  of  Zion,  the  fountain  of  Siloa, 
and  the  shades  of  Gehenna — the  lake  of  Gennesareth,  with  its 
storms,  its  waves,  and  its  fishermen, — are  well-known  instances 
in  which  the  local  features  of  the  Holy  Lands  have  naturally 
become  the  household  imagery  of  Christendom. 
In  fact,  the  whole  journey,  as  it  is  usually  taken  by  modem 

tongue  of  Chriftiaiiity,   uniTenally  in-  ordered,  that  thej  ihould  thw  liTe  in 

tellis^Ue   and    responded    to    by   the  the   thoag^te  of  men ;   the  retelalioB 

hnmaa    heart    thtonghoiit   many   een-  itaelf  wm  to  adjusted  and  arranged  that 

Inriea.    •    .    -    The   incidents  were  so  it  might  insare  its  oontinaed  ezistenee.** 
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irayellers,  presents  the  coarse  of  tiip  Iiistory  in  a  living  parable 
before  as,  to  which  no  other  jonmey  or  pilgrimage  can  present 
any  parallel.  In  its  successive  scenes,  as  in  a  mirror,  is 
faithfully  reflected  the  dramatic  unity  and  progress  which  so 
remarkably  characterises  the  Sacred  History.  The  primeval 
world  of  Egypt  is  with  us,  as  with  the  Israelites,  the  starting* 
point  and  the  contrast  of  all  that  follows.  With  us,  as  with 
them,  the  Pyramids  recede,  and  the  Desert  begins,  and  the 
wilderness  melts  into  the  hills  of  Palestine,  and  Jerusalem  is 
the  climax  of  the  long  ascent,  and  the  consummation  of  the 
Gospel  History  presents  itself  locally,  no  less  than  historically, 
as  the  end  of  the  Law  and  the  Prophets.  And  with  us,  too,  as 
the  glory  of  Palestine  fkdes  away  into  the  '  common  day'  of 
Asia  Minor  and  the  Bosporus,  gleams  of  the   Eastern  light 

still  continue,  first  in  the  Apostolical  labours,  then,  fainter  and 
dimmer,  in  the  beginnings  of  ecclesiastical  history, — ^Ephesus, 

Niciea,  Ghalcedon,  Constantinople ;   and  the  life  of  European 

scenery  and  of  Western  Christendom  completes  by  its  contrast 

what  Egypt  and  the  East  had  begun.    In  regular  succession  at 

"  sundry  "  and  *'  divers  "  places,  no  less  than  *'  in  sundry  times 

and  divers  manners  "  "  God  spake  in  times  past  to  our  fathers;*' 

and  the  local,  as  weU  as  the  historical  diversity,  is  necessary  to 

the  ideal  richness  and  completeness  of  the  whole. 

These  are  the  main  points,  which,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree, 
are  brought  out  in  the  following  pages.  One  observation  must 
be  made  in  conclusion,  A  work  of  this  kind,  in  which  the 
local  description  is  severed  from  the  history,  must  necessarily 
bear  an  incoherent  and  fragmentary  aspect    It  is  the  tnme 
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Without  the  picture — the  skeleton  without  the  flesh— the  stage 
without  the  drama.  The  materials  of  a  knowledge  of  the  East 
are  worthily  turned  to  their  highest  and  most  fitting  use  only 
when  employed  for  a  complete  representation  of  the  Sacred 
EEistory  as  drawn  out  in  its  full  proportions  from  the  condensed 
and  scattered  records  of  the  Scriptures.  Without  in  the  least 
degree  overloading  the  narrative  with  illustrations  which  do  not 
belong  to  it,  there  is  hardly  any  limit  to  the  legitimate  advan- 
tage derived  by  the  historical  and  theological  student  from  even 
such  a  transient  glimpse  of  Eastern  life  and  scenery,  as  that 
which  forms  the  basis  of  the  present  volume.  It  is  not  so 
much  in  express  elucidation  that  this  additional  power  is  felt, 
as  in  the  incidental  turn  of  a  sentence — ^in  the  appreciation  of 
the  contrast  between  the  East  and  West,  of  the  atmosphere 
and  the  character  of  the  people  and  the  country — in  the  new 
knowledge  of  expressions,  of  images,  of  tones,  and  ^ounte* 
nances,  which  in  a  merely  abstract  work  like  this  can  have  no 
place.  So  to  delineate  the  outward  events  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testament,  as  that  they  should  come  home  with  a  new  power 
to  those  who  by  long  familiarity  have  almost  ceased  to  regard 
them  as  historical  truth  at  all,  so  to  bring  out  their  inward 
spirit  that  the  more  complete  realisation  of  their  outward 
form  should  not  degrade  but  exalt  the  faith  of  which  they  are 
the  vehicle, — this  would  indeed  be  an  object  worthy  of  all  the 
labour  which  traveUers  and  theologians  have  ever  bestowed  on 
the  East. 

The  present  work  is  but  a  humble  contribution  towards  this 
great  end.  It  is  an  attempt  to  leave  on  record,  however 
imperfectly,  and  under  necesoary  disadvantages,  some  at  least 

e  2 
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of  tiie  impressions,  whilst  still  fresh  in  the  memory,  which  if 
seemed  ungratefol  to  allow  wholly  to  pass  away.  Its  object 
will  be  accomplished,  if  it  brings  away  one  with  new  interest 
to  the  threshold  of  the  Diyine  story,  which  has  many  approaches, 
as  it  has  many  mansions ;  which  the  more  it  is  explored  the 
more  it  reveals ;  which,  even  when  seen  in  close  connection 
with  the  local  associations  from  which  its  spirit  holds  most 
aloof,  is  still  capable  of  imparting  to  them,  and  of  receiving 
from  them  a  poetry,  a  life,  an  instmction,  such  as  has  follen  to 
the  lot  of  no  other  history  in  the  world. 


EGYPT. 
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among  the  Btnuge  people. 
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KQYFT  IN  ITS  ABLATION  TO  SINAI  AND  PALESTINE. 

Egypt,  amongst  its  many  other  aspects  of  interest,  has  this 
special  claim — that  it  is  the  background  of  the  whole  history  of 
the  Israelites;  the  land  to  which,  next  after  Palestine,  their 
thoughts  either  by  way  of  contrast  or  association  immediately 
turned.  Even  in  the  New  Testament  the  connection  is  not 
wholly  severed ;  and  the  Evangelist  emphatically  plants  in.  the 
first  page  of  the  Gospel  History  the  prophetical  text  which 
might  well  stand  as  the  inscription  over  the  entrance  to  the 
Old  Dispensation — "Out  of  Egypt  have  I  called  my  Son." 
Doubtless  some  light  must  be  reflected  on  the  national  feelings 
of  Israel  by  their  Mesopotamian  origin ;  and,  when  in  the  second 
great  exile  from  the  Land  of  Promise  they  found  themselves 
once  more  on  the  shores  of  the  Euphrates,  it  is  possible  that 
their  original  descent  from  these  regions  quickened  their 
interest  in  their  new  settlement,  and  confirmed  that  attach- 
ment to  the  Babylonian  soil  which  made  it  in  later  times  the 
chief  seat  of  Jewish  life  external  to  the  boundaries  of  Palestine. 
But  these  points  of  contact  with  the  remote  East  were  too 
distant  from  the  most  stirring  and  the  most  brilliant  epochs  of 
their  history  to  produce  any  definite  result.  Not  so  Egypt 
The  first  migration  of  Abraham  from  Chaldaea  is  one  continued 
advance  southward,  till  he  reaches  the  valley  of  the  Nile;  and, 
when  he  reaches  it,  he  finds  there  a  kingdom,  which  must  have 
been  to  the  wandering  tribes  of  Asia  what  the  Roman  empire 
i^as  to  the  Celtic  and  Gothic  races  when  they  first  crossed  the 
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Alps.  Egypt  is  to  them  the  land  of  plenty,  whilst  the  neigh- 
bouring nations  staire ;  its  long  strip  of  garden-land  was  the 
Oasis  of  the  primitive  worid ;  through  Abntham*s  eyes  we  first 
see  the  ancient  Pharaoh,  with  palace  and  harem  and  princes, 
and  long  trains  of  slaves  and  beasts  of  burden,  so  familiar  to 
the  traveller  in  the  sculptured  processions  and  sacred  images 
of  Thebes  and  Ipsambul.  What  Abraham  had  begun,  was  yet 
further  carried  on  by  Jacob  and  Joseph.  Whatever  may  have 
been  the  relations  of  this  great  Isi'aelite  migration  to  the 
dynasty  of  the  Shepherd  kings, — ^there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
during  the  period  of  the  settlement  in  Goshen,  Egypt  became 
"the  Holy  Land;"  the  Israelites  to  all  outward  appearance 
became  Egyptians ;  Joseph  in  his  robes  of  white  and  royal 
ring — son-in-law  of  the  High  Priest  of  On — ^was  incorporated 
into  the  reigning  caste,  as  truly  as  any  of  those  whose  figures 
are  seen  in  the  Theban  tombs.  The  sepulchres  of  Machpelah 
and  Shechem  received,  in  the  remains  of  himself  and  his  father, 
embalmed  Egyptian  mummies.  The  shepherds  who  wandered 
over  the  pastures  of  Goshen  were  as  truly  Egyptian  Bedouins, 
as  those  who  of  old  fed  their  flocks  around  the  Pyramids,  or 
who  now,  since  the  period  of  the  Mussulman  conquest,  have 
spread  through  the  whole  country. 

As  from  that  long  exile  or  bondage  the  Exodus  was  the 
great  deUverance.  so  agamst  the  Egyptian  worship  and  imagery 
the  history  of  the  Law  in  Sinai  is  a  perpetual  protest,  though 
with  occasional  resemblances  which  set  off  the  greater  differ- 
ence. Against  the  scenery  of  Egypt  all  the  scenery  of  the 
Desert  and  of  Palestine  is  put  in  continual  contrast,  though 
with  occasional  allusions  which  show  that  their  ancient  home 
was  not  forgotten.  To  that  homes  the  heart  of  the  people,  as 
at  first,  so  afterwards,  was  always  ''  turning  back.*'  The  reign 
of  Solomon,  the  revival  of  the  Egyptian  animal- worship  by 
Jeroboam,  the  leaning  on  the  '*  broken  reed"  of  the  Nile  in  the 
Egyptian  alliances  of  Hezekiah  and  Jehoiakim,  interweave  in 
later  times  the  fortunes  of  the  two  nations,  which  else  had 
parted  for  ever  on  the  shores  of  the  Bed  Sea.  And  in  the 
new  Egypt  of  the  Ptolemies  arose  the  second  settlement  of 
the  Jews  in  the  same  land  of  Goshen,  destined  to  exercise 
so  important  an  influence  on  the  last  and  greatest  stage  oi 
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their  history  by  the  Alexandrian  translation  of  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures,  and  by  the  Alexandrian  forms  first  of  Jewish  and 
afterwards  of  Christian  philosophy. 

Egypt,  therefore,  is  a  fitting,  it  may  almost  be  called  a  neces- 
sary,  prelude  to  Sinai  and  Palestine.  Even  the  outward 
features  of  those  countries,  in  their  historical  connection, 
cannot  be  properly  appreciated  without  some  endeavour  to 
conceive  the  aspect  which  the  valley  of  the  Nile,  with  its 
singular  imagery  and  scenery,  ofTered  to  the  successive  genera- 
tions of  Israel.  To  give  such  a  picture  in  its  fuU  proportions 
would  not  be  consistent  with  the  object  or  limits  of  the  present 
work.  But,  as  no  view  of  the  Holy  Land  can  for  the  reasons 
above  stated  be  complete  without  a  glance  at  what  may  be 
called  its  mother  country,  I  have  ventured  to  throw  together  a 
few  extracts  from  many  letters  written  on  the  spot.  The  frag- 
mentary and  prefatory  form  in  which  they  are  presented,  will 
best  explain  their  purpose,  and  excuse  their  superficial 
character.  They  contain  no  detailed  discussions  of  Egyptian 
archseology  or  geography,  but  are  almost  entirely  confined  to 
such  general  views  of  the  leading  features  of  the  country,  in 
its  river  and  its  monuments',  as  wiU  render  intelligible  any 
subsequent  allusions. 


'  For  the  points  of  contact  between 
Sgyptinn  and  lenelite  history,  the  reader 
is  referred  to  Hengstenbei^B  "Egypt 
and  the  Books  of  Moees  ;'*  for  the  genend 
impression  of  Egypt  on  Palestine,  to  the 
18th  and  19th  chapters  of  Isaiah,  and 
the  29th,  80th,  and  Slst  of  Ezekiel,  with 
the  usual  commentaries.  The  only  diiect 
iUustration  of  Jewish  liistoiy  contained 


in  the  monuments,  is  the  procession  of 
Shishak  aod  Ammon  with  the  king  of 
Judah  amongst  the  prisoners^  on  one  of 
the  outer  widls  of  Kamae.  It  may  be 
worth  while  to  mention  that  this  sculp- 
ture, which  is  incorrectly  given  by  Gham- 
poUion-Figeac  and  by  Dr.  Bobinson,  is 
accurately  represented,  from  Rosellini,  in 
Kenrick*s  E^pt^  vol.  ii«  p.  349. 
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1.   BILE   IK   THE   DELTA. 

The  eastern  sky  was  red  with  the  early  dawn :  we  were  on  the 
broad  waters  of  the  Nile — or  rather,  its  Bosetta  branch.  The  first 
thing  which  strock  me  was  its  size.  Qreater  than  the  Bhine,  Bhone, 
or  Danube,  one  perceives  what  a  sea-like  stream  it  must  have 
appeared  to  Ghreeks  and  Italians,  who  had  seen  nothing  larger  than 
the  narrow  and  precarions  torrents  of  their  own  mountains  and 
▼alleys*  As  the  light  broke,  its  colour  gradually  revealed  itself, — 
brown  like  the  Tib^,  only  of  a  darker  and  richer  hue — no  strong 
current,  only  a  slow,  vast,  volume  of  water,  mild  and  beneficent  as 
his  statue  in  the  Vatican,  steadily  flowing  on  between  its  two 
almost  uniform  banks,  which  rise  above  it  much  like  the  banks  of  a 
canal,  though  in  some  pkces  with  terraces  or  strips  of  earth,  marking 
the  successive  stages  of  the  flood. 

These  banks  form  the  horizon  on  either  side,  and  therefore  you 
can  have  no  notion  of  the  country  beyond ;  but  they  are  varied  by  a 
succession  of  eastern  scenes.  Villages  of  mud  rise  like  ant-hills, 
with  human  beings  creeping  about, — like  ants,  except  in  numbers 
and  activity.  Mostly  they  are  distinguished  by  the  minaret  of  a 
well-built  mosque,  or  the  white  oven-like  dome  of  a  sheykh*s  tomb ; 
mostly,  also,  screened  by  a  grove  of  palms,  sometimes  intermixed 
with  feathery  tamarisks,  and  the  thick  foliage  of  the  carob-tree  or 
the  sycomore.  Verdure,  where  it  is  visible,  is  light  green,  but  the 
face  of  the  bank  is  usually  brown.  Along  the  top  of  the  banks 
move,  like  scenes  in  a  magic  lantern,  and  as  if  cut  out  against  the 
sky,  groups  of  Arabs,  with  their  two  or  three  asses,  a  camel,  or  a 
biifiido. 

2.    VIEW   FEOM  THE   CITADEL   OF   CAIBO. 

The  citadel,  which  stands  on  a  low  ridge  of  rocky  hills  on  the  east 
of  the  town,  commands  the  whole. 

The  town  is  a  vast  expanse  of  brown,  broken  only  by  occasional 
interludes  of  palms  and  sycomores,  and  by  the  countless  minarets. 
About  half  a  dozen  larger  buildings,  mosques  or  palaces,  also  emerge. 
On  each  side  rise  shapeless  mounds, — those  on  the  east  covered  with 
tents,  and,  dimly  seen  beyond,  the  browner  line  of  the  Desert ;  those 
on  the  west,  the  town  of  Old  Cairo,  the  site  of  the  Boman  fortress  of 
Babylon,  and  of  Fostat,  where  Amrou  first  pitched  his  tent,  de- 
serted since  the  time  of  Saladin.  Beyond  is  the  silver  line  of  the 
Nile ;  and  then,  rising  in  three  successive  groups,  above  the  delicate 
green  plain  which  sweeps  along  nearly  to  the  foot  of  the  African 
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hillB,  the  pTramids  of  Abusir,  Sakarah,  and  Qhizeh,  these  last  being 
"  The  Pyramids/*  and  the  nearest.  There  is  something  yery  striking 
in  their  total  disconnection  with  Cairo.  They  stand  alone  on  the 
edge  of  that  green  Tale,  which  is  Egypt.  There  is  no  intermingling, 
M  in  ancient  and  modem  Borne.  It  is  as  if  you  looked  out  oi| 
Stonehenge  from  London,  or  as  if  the  Colosseum  stood  fiir  away 
in  the  depths  of  the  Campagna.  Cairo  is  not  ^'  the  ghost  of  the 
dead  Egyptian  Empire/'  nor  anything  like  it.  Cairo  itself  leares 
a  deep  feeling  that,  whateyer  there  was  of  greatness  or  wisdom  in 
those  remote  ages  and  those  gigantic  monuments,  is  now  the 
inheritance,  not  of  the  East,  but  of  the  West.  The  Nile,  as  it 
glides  between  the  tombs  of  the  Pharaohs  and  the  city  of  the 
Caliphs,  is  indeed  a  boundary  between  ^'Wn  worldfi- 


3.   HELIOPOLIS. 

Through  two  hours  of  green  fields, — green  with  corn  and  cloyer, — 
ayenues  of  tamarisk,  fig-trees,  and  acacia ;  along  causeways  raised 
high  aboye  these  fields, — that  is,  aboye  the  floods  of  the  summer 
inundations, — ^we  rode  to  Heliopolis.  At  eyery  turn  there  was  the 
grateful  sound  of  little  rills  of  living  water,  worked  by  water-wheels, 
and  falling  in  gentle  murmurs  down  into  these  little  channels  along 
the  roadside,  whence  they  fell  off  into  the  fields,  or  the  canals.  The 
sides  of  these  canals  were  black  with  the  deep  soil  of  the  land  ot 
Ham.  Beyond  was  the  green  again,  and,  close  upon  that,  like  the 
sea  breaking  upon  the  shore,  or  (to  compare,  what  is  the  most 
like  it  in  England,  though  on  a  ycry  smaU  scale)  the  Cornish  sand- 
hills oyerhanging  the  brook  of  Perranzabuloe,  rose  the  yellow  hills  of 
the  hazy  desert. 

At  the  yery  extremity  of  this  cultivated  ground  are  the  ruins  of 
On  or  Heliopolis.  They  consist  simply  of  a  wide  enclosure  of 
earthen  mounds,  partly  planted  with  gardens.  In  these  gardens  are 
two  vestiges  of  the  great  Temple  of  the  Sun,  the  high-priest  of 
which  was  father-in-law  of  Joseph,  and,  in  later  times,  the  teacher 
of  Moses. 

One  is  a  pool,  overhung  with  willows  and  aquatic  vegetatioiu*^ 
the  Spring  of  the  Sun. 

The  other,  now  rising  wild  amidst  garden  shrubs,  the  solitary 
obelisk  which  stood  in  front  of  the  temple,  then  in  company  with 
another,  whose  base  alone  now  remains.  This  is  the  first  obelisk 
I  have  seen  standing  in  its  proper  place,  and  there  it  has  stood  for 
nearly  four  thousand  years.  It  is  the  oldest  known  in  Egypt,  and 
therefore  in  the  world, — the-  father  of  all  that  have  arisen  since 
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It  ntiB  raised  about  a  ceutury  before  the  comiiig  of  Joseph ;  it  has 
looked  down  on  his  marriage  with  Asenath ;  it  has  seen  the  growth 
of  Moses ;  it  is  mentioned  b j  Herodotus ;  Plato  sate  under  its 
shadow :  of  all  the  obelisks  which  sprung  up  around  it,  it  alone  has 
kept  its  first  position.  One  bj  one,  it  has  seen  its  sons  and  brothers 
depart  to  great  destinies  elsewhere.  From  these  gardens  oame  the 
sbeUsks  of  the  Lateran,  of  the  Yatioan,  and  of  the  Porta  del 
Popolo ;  and  this  venerable  pillar  (for  so  it  looks  from  a  distance) 
is  now  almost  the  only  landmark  of  the  great  seat  of  the  wisdom  of 
Egypt. 

But  I  must  not  forget  the  view  firom  the  walls.  Putting  out  of 
sight  the  minarets  of  Cairo  in  the  distance,  it  was  the  same  that 
Joeeph  and  Moses  had  as  they  looked  out  towards  Memphis, — the 
sandy  desert ;  the  green  fields  of  Egypt ;  and,  already  in  their  time 
ancient,  the  Pyramids  in  the  distance.  This  is  the  first  day  that 
has  really  given  me  an  impression  of  their  size.  In  this  view,  the 
two  great  pyramids  stand  so  close  together,  that  they  form  one 
bifurcated  cone;  and  this  cone  does,  indeed,  look  like  a  solitary 
peak  rising  over  the  plain, — ^like  Etna  fix>m  the  sea.  On  the  other 
side,  in  the  yellow  desert,  seen  through  the  very  stems  of  the  palm- 
trees,  rise  three  rugged  sand-bills,  indicating  the  site  of  Leontopolis, 
the  City  of  the  Sacred  Lions ;  where  in  afler*times  rose  the  second 
colony  and  temple  of  the  Jews  under  Onias. 

One  more  object  I  must  mention,  though  of  doubtful  interest,  and 
thus,  nnlike  the  certainties  that  I  have  just  been  describing.  In  a 
garden  immediately  outside  the  walls,  is  an  ancient  fig-tree,  in  form 
not  unlike  the  sacred  Ash  of  the  sources  of  the  Danube,  its  im- 
mense gnarled  trunk  covered  with  the  names  of  travellers,  where 
Coptic  belief  and  the  tradition  of  the  Apocryphal  Gt)spels  fix  the 
refuge  of  Mary  and  Joseph  on  the  flight  into  ^gypt.  There  can,  of 
course,  be  no  proof,  but  it  reminds  us  that  for  the  first  time,  our 
eyes  may  have  seen  the  same  outline  that  was  seen  by  our  Lord. 


4.    TUS   KILK  TALLKX. 

I  am  now  confined  within  the  valley  of  the  Nile — I  may  say 
literally  confined.  Never  in  my  life  have  I  travelled  continuously 
along  a  single  valley  with  all  the  outer  world  so  completely  shut  off. 
Between  two  limestone  ranges,  which  form  part  of  the  table-land  of 
the  Arabian  and  Afincan  desert,  flows  the  mighty  river,  which  the 
Egyptians  called  Hapi-Mu,  "  the  genius  of  the  waters ;  "  which  the 
Hebrews  called  sometimes  '*  lor,"  from  some  unknown  meaning, — 
■ometimes  '*  Sihor,"  *  the  black.'  Its  brown  colour,  seen  from  the 
heights  on  either  side  and  contrasted  with  the  still  browner  and 
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blacker  colours  of  all  around  it,  seems  as  blue  and  bright  fm  the 
riyers  of  the  North ;  hence,  some  say,  the  word  "  Nile,"  which  is  the 
form  adopted  by  the  Greeks,  and  by  all  the  world  since. 

The  two  limestone  ranges  press  it  at  unequal  intervals,  sometimes 
leaving  a  space  of  a  few  miles,  sometimes  of  a  few  yards,  sometimes 
even  a  large  plain.  They  are  truly  parts  of  a  table-mountain. 
Hardly  ever  is  their  horizontal  line  yaried ;  the  only  change  in  them 
is  their  nearer  or  less  approach  to  the  stream.  In  this  respect  the 
eastern  range  is  a  much  greater  offender  than  the  western;  and 
therefore  the  great  line  of  Egyptian  cities  is  on  the  western,  not  on 
the  eastern  shore ;  and  hence  £igypt  has  never,  in  its  political  divi- 
sions, followed  the  two  shores,  but  the  upper  and  lower  course  of 
the  river.  On  the  other  hand,  the  western  range,  where  it  does 
approach,  is  more  formidable,  because  it  comes  clothed  with  the 
sands  of  the  African  desert— sands  and  sand-drifts,  which  in  purity, 
in  brightness,  in  firmness,  in  destructiveness,  are  the  snows  and 
glaciers  of  the  South.  Immediately  above  the  brown  and  blue 
waters  of  the  broad,  calm,  lake-like  river,  rises  a  thick,  black  bank  of 
dod  or  mud,  mostly  in  terraces.  Qreen — ^unutterably  green — 
mostly  at  the  top  of  these  banks,  though  sometimes  creeping  down 
to  the  water's  edge,  lies  the  Land  of  Egypt.  Qreen — unbroken, 
saye  by  the  mud  villages  which  here  and  there  lie  in  the  midst  of  the 
verdure,  like  the  marks  of  a  soiled  foot  on  a  rich  carpet ;  or  by  the 
dykes  and  channels  which  convey  the  life-giving  waters  through 
the  thirsty  land.  This  is  the  Land  of  Egypt,  and  this  is  the  memo- 
rial of  the  yearly  flood.  Up  to  those  black  terraces,  over  the  green 
fields,  the  water  rises  and  descends ; 


(< 


Bi  viridem  .figyptiim  niffrA  fcecundAt  areni." 


And  not  only  when  the  flood  is  actually  there,  but  throughout  tiio 
whole  year,  is  water  continually  ascending  through  innumerable 
wheels  worked  by  naked  figures,  as  the  LoraeliteB  of  old  '*  in  the 
service  of  the  field,"  and  then  fiowing  on  in  gentle  rills  through 
the  various  allotments.  To  the  seeds  of  these  green  fields,  to  the 
fishes  of  the  vnde  river,  is  attached  another  natural  phenomenon, 
which  I  never  saw  equalled ;  the  numbers  numberless,  of  all  manner 
of  birds — ^vultures,  and  cormorants,  and  geese,  flying  like  constella- 
tions through  the  blue  heavens ;  pelicans  standing  in  long  array  on 
the  water  side ;  hoopoes  and  ziczacs,  and  the  (so-called)  white  ibis, 
the  gentle  symbol  of  the  god  Osiris  in  his  robes  of  white ;  cV  woah 
««Xi$ficMM — walking  under  one's  very  feet. 
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5.   THX   TOMBS   OT   BEHI-HABSAIT. 

High  along  the  eastern  shore — sometimes  yaried  bj  a  green  strip 
of  palms,  sometimes  a  sheer  slope  of  Desert-sand,  broken  only  bj 
the  shadow  of  a  solitary  Arab — rises  a  white  wall  of  limestone  rock. 
In  the  &oe  of  this  cliff  are  thirty  holes — ^the  famous  tombs  of  Beni* 
Hassan,  that  is,  of  the  children  of  Hassan,  the  wild  Arab-tribe  once 
settled  near  the  spot.  These  tombs  of  Beni-Hossan  are  amongst 
the  oldest  monuments  of  Egypt,  during  or  before  the  time  of  Joseph, 
yet  exhibiting,  in  the  most  lively  manner,  hunting,  wrestling,  and 
dancing — and  curious  as  showing  how  gay  and  agile  these  ancient 
people  could  be,  who  in  their  architecture  and  grayer  sculptures 
appear  so  solemn  and  immoyeable.  Except  a  doubtful  figure  of 
Osiris  in  one,  and  a  mummy  on  a  barge  in  another,  there  is  nothing 
of  death  or  judgment  or  sorrow. 

Eyeiy  one  looks  here  for  the  famous  procession  long  supposed  to 
be  the  presentation  of  Joseph's  brethren  to  Pharaoh.  Clearly  it 
cannot  be  this.  Besides  the  difference  of  numbers,  and  of  gifts,  and 
of  name,  there  is  no  presentation  to  any  one.  The  procession  is  in 
one  of  three  compartments ;  the  two  lower  show  the  ordinary* 
droyes  of  oxen  and  Egyptian  senrants,  all  equally  relevant  or 
irieleyant  to  the  colossal  figure  of  the  owner  of  the  tomb,  who  stands 
in  the  comer  towering  aboye  the  rest,  with  his  dog  by  his  side. 
Possibly,  as  the  procession  is  of  Asiatics — and  yet  not  prisoners  of 
war — they  may,  if  the  date  will  admit,  be  a  deputation  of  IsraeHtes 
after  their  settlement  in  Gk)shen. 


6.  THE   TOMBS  ASH  HEBMIT8. 

The  rocky  wall  still  continues  on  the  eastern  side,  still  called  by 
the  names  of  successiye  Sheykhs  or  hermits  who  have  lived  or  died 
on  its  desert  heights — still  perforated  by  the  square  holes  which 
indicate  ancient  tombs.  This  eastern  range  is  thus  the  long  ceme- 
tery, the  Appian  Way,  the  Valley  of  Jehoshaphat,  of  Egypt.  It  is, 
indeed,  the  Land  of  the  Dead.  Israel  might  well  ask,  *'  Because 
there  were  no  graves  in  Egypt,  hast  thou  brought  us  to  die  in  the 
wilderness  P  "  The  present  use  of  the  tombs  also  brings  before  us 
bow  those  deserted  dwellings  of  the  dead  made  Egypt  the  natural 
parent  of  anchorites  and  monks 

In  one  of  these  caves,  close  by  the  water's  edge,  lived  for  twelve 
fears  Sheykh  Hassan,  with  his  wife,  two  daughters,  and  his  son — a 
hermit,  though  according  to  the  Mahometan  notions,  which  permitted 
him  still  to  have  his  family  about  him.    Below  was  a  little  island 
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which  he  cultivated  for  lentiles.  The  two  daughters  at  ]A&t  married 
into  the  Tillage  on  the  opposite  shore,  which  here,  as  usual,  spreads 
out  its  green  plain  for  cultiyation  and  habitation;  whilst  on  the 
white  difis  of  the  eastern  bank,  the  only  mark  of  the  fertilising 
inundation  is  in  the  line  of  brown  discoloration  immediately  above  the 
riyer — ^here  alone  unprofitable,  or  profitable  only  to  such  little  portions 
of  soil  as  the  hermit  had  rescued.  He  still  lived  on  with  his  wife  and 
the  little  boy.  One  day  the  child  climbed  down  the  rocks  to  play  on 
the  island ;  a  crocodile  came  and  carried  him  off.  ''  This  was  four 
years  ago ; "  and  "  from  that  time,"  said  the  Arabs,  who  related  the 
story,  **  the  Sheykh  is  gone — we  have  seen  him  no  more — ^he  took 
everything  away ;  and  as  soon  as  he  was  gone,  the  river  washed  away 
the  island,"  and  now  nothing  is  left  but  the  empty  cave. 


7.    COLOSSAL    8TATI7BS    OF   THKBEB. 
(VIRST  VISIT.) 

No  written  account  has  given  me  an  adequate  impression  of  the 
effect,  past  and  present,  of  the  colossal  figures  of  the  Kings.  What 
spires  are  to  a  modern  city, — ^what  the  towers  of  a  cathedral  are  to  its 
nave  and  choir, — ^that  the  statues  of  the  Pharaohs  were  to  the  streets 
and  temples  of  Thebes.  The  ground  is  strewed  with  their  fragments : 
there  were  ayenues  of  them  towering  high  above  plain  and  houses. 
Three  of  gigantic  sise  still  remain.  One  was  the  granite  statue  of 
Barneses  himself,  who  sate  on  the  right  side  of  the  entrance  to  his 
palace.  By  some  extraordinary  catastrophe,  the  statue  has  been 
thrown  down,  and  the  Arabs  have  scooped  their  millstones  out  of  his 
face,  but  you  can  still  see  what  he  was, — the  largest  statue  in  the 
world.  Far  and  wide  that  enormous  head  must  have  been  seen,  eyes, 
mouth,  and  ears.  Far  and  wide  you  must  have  seen  his  vast  hands 
resting  on  his  elephantine  knees.  You  sit  on  his  breast  and  look  at 
the  Osiride  statues  which  support  the  portico  of  the  temple,  and 
which  anywhere  else  would  put  to  shame  even  the  statues  of  the 
cherubs  in  St.  Peter's — and  they  seem  pigmies  before  him.  EUs  arm 
is  thicker  than  their  whole  bodies.  The  only  part  of  the  temple  or 
palace  at  all  in  proportion  to  him  must  have  been  the  gateway,  which 
rose  in  pyramidal  towers,  now  broken  down,  and  rolling  in  a  wild 
nj^'n  down  to  the  plain. 

Nothing  which  now  exists  in  the  world  can  give  any  notion  of  what 
the  effect  must  have  been  when  he  was  erect.  Nero  towering  above 
the  Colosseum  may  have  been  something  like  it ;  but  he  was  of  bronxe, 
and  fiameses  was  of  solid  granite.  Nero  was  standing  without  any 
object ;  Barneses  was  resting  in  awful  majes^"  <ifter  the  conquest  of 
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the  whole  of  the  then  known  world.  Mo  one  who  entered  thai 
building,  whether  it  were  temple  or  palace,  could  hare  thought  of 
anything  else  but  that  Btupendous  being  who  thus  had  raised  himself 
up  above  the  whole  world  of  gods  and  men. 

And  when  from  the  statue  you  descend  to  the  palace,  the  same 
impression  is  kept  up.  It  is  the  earliest  instance  of  the  enshrine- 
ment  in  Art  of  the  historical  glories  of  a  nation.  But  eyerjwhere 
the  same  colossal  proportions  are  preserved.  Everywhere  the  King 
is  conquering,  ruling,  worshipping,  worshipped.  The  Palace  is  the 
Temple.  The  King  is  Priest.  He  and  his  horses  are  ten  times  the  sise 
of  the  rest  of  the  army.  Alike  in  battle  and  in  worship,  he  is  of  the 
same  stature  as  the  gods  themselves.  Most  striking  is  the  familiar 
gentleness  with  which— one  on  each  side — ^they  take  him  by  each 
hand,  as  one  of  their  own  order,  and  then  in  the  next  compartment 
introduce  him  to  Ammon  and  the  lion-headed  goddess.  Every 
distinction^  except  of  degree,  between  divinity  and  royalty,  is  entirely 
levelled;  and  the  royal  majesty  is  always  represented  by  making 
the  King,  not  like  Saul  or  Agamemnon,  ''from  the  head  and 
shoulders,"  but  from  the  foot  and  ankle  upwards,  higher  than  the  rest 
of  the  people. 

It  carries  one  back  to  the  days  **  when  there  were  giants  on  the 
earth.''  It  shows  how  the  King,  in  that  first  monarchy,  was  the 
visible  Gk>d  upon  earth.  The  only  thing  like  it  that  has  since  been 
seen  is  the  deification  of  the  Boman  emperors.  No  pure  Monotheism 
could  for  a  moment  have  been  compatible  with  such  an  intense 
exaltation  of  the  conquering  King.  ''  I  am  Pharaoh ; "  **  By  the  life 
of  Pharaoh;"  "Say  unto  Pharaoh,  Whom  art  thou  like  in  thy 
greatness*  P  ** — all  these  expressions  seem  to  acquire  new  life  firom 
the  sight  of  this  monster  statue. 

And  now  let  us  pass  to  the  two  others.  They  are  the  only  statues 
remaining  of  an  avenue  of  eighteen  similar,  or  nearly  similar,  statues, 
some  of  whose  remnants  lie  in  the  field  behind  them  which  led  to  the 
palace  of  Amenophis  III.,  every  one  of  the  statues  being  Amenophis 
himself  thus  giving  in  multiplication  what  Bameses  gained  in  solitary 
elevation.  He  lived  some  reigns  earlier  than  Bameses,  and  the 
statues  are  of  ruder  workmanship  and  coarser  stone.  To  me  they 
were  much  more  striking  dose  at  hand  when  their  human  forms  were 
distinctly  visible,  than  at  a  distance,  when  they  looked  only  like  two 
towers  or  landmarks. 

The  sun  was  setting ;  the  African  range  glowed  red  behind  them ; 
the  green  plain  was  dyed  with  a  deeper  green  beneath  them;  and 
the  shades  of  evening  veiled  the  vast  rents  and  fissures  in  their  aged 
frames.  As  I  looked  back  at  them  in  the  sunset,  and  they  rose  up  in 
front  of  the  background  of  the  mountain,  they  seemed,  indeed,  as  L 
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tb«j  were  part  of  it, — as  if  they  belonged  to  some  natural  creation 
ratber  than  to  any  work  of  art.  And  jet,  as  1  have  said,  when 
anjwhere  in  their  neighbourhood,  the  human  character  is  noTer  lost. 
Their  faces  are  dreadfullj  mutiUited ;  indeed,  the  largest  has  no  face 
at  ally  but  is  firom  the  waist  upwards  a  mass  of  stones  or  rocks  piled 
together  in  the  form  of  a  human  head  and  body.  Still,  especially  in 
that  dim  light,  and  from  their  lofby  thrones,  they  seem  to  have  ikcee, 
only  of  hideous  and  grinning  ugliness. 

And  now,  who  was  it  that  strewed  the  plain  with  their  countless 
firagments  ?  Who  had  power  to  throw  down  the  Colossus  of  Bamesea  ? 
Who  broke  the  statue  of  Amenophis  from  the  middle  upwards  ?  From 
the  time  of  the  Boman  travellers,  who  have  carved  their  names  in 
verses  innumerable  on  the  foot  of  Amenophis,  there  has  been  but 
one  answer, — Cambyses.  He  was,  in  the  traditions  of  that  time,  the 
Cromwell  of  Egypt.  It  is  possible  that  Bameses,  it  is  probable  that 
Amenophis,  was  shattered  by  earthquakes.  But  the  recollection  of 
Cambyses  shows  the  feeling  he  had  left  while  here,  as  the  great 
Iconoclast.  What  an  effort  this  implies  of  fanatical  or  religious  seal ! 
What  an  impression  it  gives  of  that  Persian  hatred  of  idols,  which  ia 
described  in  the  Bible,  only  here  carried  to  excess  against  these 
majestic  kings:  ^'Bel  boweth  down\  Nebo  stoopeth."  Well  might 
the  idols  of  Babylon  tremble  before  Cyrus,  if  such  was  the  &te  of  the 
I^ptian  Pharaohs  before  Cambyses. 


8.  TRBBBa^   KIBNAO,  AKB  THB   ROTAL  TOHB8. 

(8B00XD  VISIT.) 

Alone  of  the  cities  of  Egypt,  the  situation  of  Thebes  is  ad 
beautiful  by  miL^niae  tm  by  art.  The  monotony  of  the  two  mountain 
ranges,  Libyan  and  Arabian,  for  the  first  time  assumes  a  new  and 
varied  character.  They  each  retire  from  the  river,  forming  a  circle 
round  the  wide  green  plain:  the  western  rising  into  a  bolder  and 
more  massive  barrier,  and  enclosing  the  plsin  at  its  northern 
extremity  as  by  a  natural  bulwark ;  the  eastern,  further  withdrawn, 
but  acting  the  same  part  to  the  view  of  Thebes  as  the  Argolic 
mountains  to  the  plain  of  Athens,  or  the  Alban  hills  to  Bome— >a 
varied  and  bolder  chain,  rising  and  falling  in  almost  Grecian  outline, 
though  cast  in  the  conical  form  which  nuurks  the  hills  of  Nubia 
further  south,  and  which  perhaps,  suggested  the  Pyramids.  Within 
the  circle  of  those  two  ranges,  thus  peculiarly  its  own,  stretches  the 
green  plain  on  each  side  the  riyer  to  an  unusual  extent ;  and  on  each 
side  of  the  river,  in  this  respect  unlike  Memphis,  but  like  the  great 
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eitj  of  the  further  East  on  the  Euphrates, — ^like  the  cities  of  northern 
Europe  on  their  lesser  streams — spread  the  city  of  Thebes,  with  the 
Nile  for  its  mighty  thoroughfare.  "Art^  thou  better  than  No- 
'  Amou ' — that  was  situated  by  the  *  rivers  of  the  Nile ' — ^that  had 
the  waters  round  about  it — ^whose  rampart  was  *  the  sealike  stream/ 
and  whose  wall  was  the  *  sealike  stream '  P  " 

"Thebes"  proper,  "Taba^**  the  capital — ^No-Amon  (jbhe  Hebrew 
name  of  Thebes)  the  sanctuary  of  Ammon — stood  on  the  eastern 
plain.  This  sanctuary,  as  founded  by  Osirtasen  in  the  time  of 
Joseph,  as  restored  by  the  successor  of  Alexander  the  Great,  still 
exists,  a  small  ^anite  edifice,  with  the  vestiges  of  the  earliest  temple 
round  it.  This  is  the  centre  of  the  vast  collection  of  palaces  or 
temples  which,  from  the  little  Arab  village  hard  by,  is  called  Kamac. 

Imagine  a  long  vista  of  courts,  and  gateways,  and  halls  —  and 
gateways,  and  courts,  and  colonnades,  and  halls ;  here  and  there  an 
obelisk  shooting  up  out  of,  the  ruins,  and  interrupting  the  opening 
view  of  the  forest  of  columns.  Imagine  yourself  mounted  on  the 
top  of  one  of  these  halls  or  gateways,  and  looking  over  the  plain 
around.  This  mass  of  ruins,  some  rolled  down  in  avahmches  of 
stones,  others  perfect  and  painted,  as  when  they  were  first  built,  is 
approached  on  every  side  by  avenues  of  gateways,  as  grand  as  that 
on  which  you  are  yourself  standing.  East  and  west,  and  north  and 
south,  these  vast  approaches  are  found, — some  are  shattered,  but  in 
every  approach  some  remain;  and  in  some  can  be  traced,  besides,  the 
further  avenues,  still  in  part  remaining,  by  hundreds  together, 
avenues  of  ram-headed  sphinxes. 

Every  Egyptian  temple  has,  or  ought  to  have,  one  of  these  great 
gateways  formed  of  two  sloping  towers,  with  the  high  perpendicuhff 
front  between.  But  what  makes  them  remarkable  at  Thebes  is  their 
number,  and  their  multiplied  concentration  on  the  one  point 
of  Kamac.  This  no  doubt  is  the  origin  of  Homer's  expression  "  The 
City  of  the  Hundred  Ghites;"  and  in  ancient  times,  even  from  a 
distance,  they  must  have  been  beautiful.  For,  instead  of  the  brown 
mass  of  sandstone  which  they  now  present,  the  great  sculptures  of 
the  gods  and  conquering  kings  which  they  uniformly  present  were 
painted  within  and  without ;  and  in  the  deep  groi^ves  which  can  still 
be  seen,  twofold  or  fourfold,  on  each  side  the  portal,  with  enormous 
holes  for  the  transverse  beams  of  support^  were  placed  immense  red 
flag-fltafis,  with  Isis-headed  standards,  red  and  blue  streamers  floating 
from  them.  Close  before  almost  every  gateway  in  this  vast  array, 
were  the  colossal  figures,  usually  in  granite,  of  the  great  Barneses, 
sometimes  in  white  or  red  marble,  of  Amenophis  and  of  Thothmes, 
whose  fragments  still  remain.  And  close  by  these  were  pairs  of 
towering  obelisks  (for  in  Egypt  they  always  stood  in  pairs),  which 
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can  geneitdlj  ,be  traced  by  pedestals  on  either  side,  or  bj  the  solitary 
twin,  mourning  fur  its  brother,  either  Ijing  broken  beside  it,  or  far 
away  in  some  northern  region  at  Borne,  at  Paris,  or  at  Petersburg. 

I  hare  spoken  of  the  view  trom  the  top  of  the  great  gatewaj^which 
OYerlooks  the  whole  array  of  arenues.  I  must  speak  also  of  that 
which  from  the  other  end  commands  the  whole  series  of  ruins,  each 
succeeding  the  other  in  unbroken  succession.  It  is  a  view  something 
of  the  kind  of  that  up  the  Forum  from  the  Colosseum  to  the  Capitol. 
You  stand  in  front  of  a  stately  gateway,  built  by  the  Ptolemies. 
Immediately  in  the  foreground  are  two  Osiride  pillars — their  placid 
faces  fixed  upon  you — a  strange  and  striking  contrast  to  the  crash 
of  temple  and  tower  behind.  That  crash,  however,  great  as  it  is, 
has  not,  like  that  of  the  fall  of  Bome,  left  mere  empty  spaces  where 
only  imagination  can  supply  what  once  there  was.  No — there  is  not 
an  inch  of  this  Egyptian  Forum,  so  to  call  it,  which  is  not  crowded 
with  fragments,  if  not  buildings,  of  the  past.  No  Canina  is  wanted 
to  figure  the  scene  as  it  once  was.  You  have  only  to  set  up  again 
the  fallen  obelisks  which  lie  at  your  feet ;  to  conceive  the  columns 
as  they  are  still  seen  in  parts,  overspreading  the  whole ;  to  reproduce 
all  the  statues,  like  those  which  stiU  remain  in  their  august  niches; 
to  gaze  on  the  painted  walls  and  pillars  of  the  immense  hall,  which 
even  now  can  never  be  seen  without  a  thrill  of  awe, — and  you  have 
ancient  Thebes  before  you. 

And  what  a  series  of  history  it  is !  In  that  long  defile  of  ruins 
every  age  has  borne  its  part,  from  Osirtasen  I.  to  the  latest  Ptolemy, 
from  the  time  of  Joseph  to  the  Christian  era;  through  the  whole 
period  of  Jewish  history,  and  of  the  ancient  world,  the  splendour  of 
the  earth  kept  pouring  into  that  space  for  two  thousand  years. 

This  is  the  result  of  the  eastern  bank :  on  the  western  bank  can  be 
nothing  more  grand,  but  there  is  something  more  wonderful  even 
than  Karnac. 

The  western  barrier  of  the  Theban  plain  is  a  mass  of  high 
limestone  cliffs,  with  two  deep  gorges :  one  running  up  behind  the 
plain,  and  into  the  very  heart  of  the  hills,  entirely  shut  in  by  them ; 
the  other  running  up  from  the  plain,  so  as  to  be  enclosed  within  the 
hills,  but  having  its  face  open  to  the  city.  The  former  is  the  valley 
of  the  Tombs  of  the  Kings,  the  Westminster  Abbey  of  Thebes ; 
the  latter,  of  the  Tombs  of  the  Priests  and  Princes,  ito  Canterbury 
Cathedral. 

Ascend,  therefore,  the  first  of  these  two  gorges.  It  is  the  very 
ideal  of  desolation.  Bare  rocks,  without  a  particle  ot  vegetation, 
overhanging  and  enclosing,  in  a  still  narrower  and  narrower  embrace, 
a  valley  as  rocky  and  bare  as  themselves:  no  human  habitation 
visible,  the  stir  of  the  city  wholly  excluded ;  such  is — such  always  must 
have  been  the  awful  aspect  of  the  resting-place  of  the  Theban  kings. 
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Nothing  tlmt  has  eyer  been  said  about  them  had  prepared  me  for 
their  extraordinary  grandeur.  You  enter  a  sculptured  portal  in  the 
Dbco  of  these  wild  cliffs,  and  find  yourself  in  a  long  and  tony  gallery, 
opening  or  narrowing,  as  the  case  may  be,  into  successive  halls  and 
chambers,  all  of  which  are  covered  with  white  stucco,  aud  this  white 
stucco  brilliant  with  colours  fresh  as  they  were  thousands  of  years 
ago. 

Some,  of  course,  are  more  magnificent  than  the  others ;  but  of  the 
chief  seven  all  are  of  this  character.  They  are,  in  fact,  gorgeous 
palaces  ;  hewn  out  of  the  rock,  and  painted  with  all  the  decorations 
that  could  have  been  seen  in  palaces.  No  modern  galleries  or  halls 
could  be  more  completely  ornamented.  But  splendid  as  they  would 
be  even  as  palaces,  their  interest  is  enhanced  tenfold  by  being  what 
they  are.  There  lie  *'  all  the  Kings  in  glory ;  each  one  in  his  own 
house."  (Isa.  xiv.  18.)  Every  Egyptian  potentate,  but  especially 
every  Egyptian  king,  seems  to  have  begun  his  reign  by  preparing  his 
sepulchre.  It  was  so  in  the  case  of  the  Pyramids,  where  each  suc- 
cessive layer  marked  the  successive  years  of  the  reign.  It  was  so 
equally  in  these  Theban  tombs,  where  the  longer  or  shorter  reign 
can  be  traced  by  the  extent  of  the  chambers,  or  the  completeness  of 
their  finish.  In  one  or  two  instances,  you  pass  at  once  from  the 
most  brilliant  decorations  to  rough  unhewn  rock.  The  King  had 
died,  and  the  grave  closed  over  his  imperfect  work.  At  the  entrance 
of  each  tomb,  he  stands  making  offerings  to  the  Sun,  who,  with  his 
hawk's  head,  wishes  him  a  long  life  to  complete  his  labours. 

Two  ideal  seem  to  reign  through  the  various  sculptures. 

First,  the  endeavoiur  to  reproduce,  as  far  as  possible,  the  life  of 
man,  so  that  the  mummy  of  the  dead  King,  whether  in  his  long 
sleep,  or  on  his  awakening,  might  still  be  encompassed  by  the  old 
familiar  objects.  Egypt,  with  all  its  peculiarities,  was  to  be  perpe- 
tuated in  the  depths  of  the  grave ;  and  truly  they  have  succeeded. 
This  is  what  makes  this  valley  of  Tombs  like  the  galleries  of  a  vast 
Museum.  Not  the  collections  of  Pompeii  at  Naples  give  more 
knowledge  of  Greek  or  Eoman  life  than  these  do  of  Egyptian.  The 
kitchen,  the  dinners,  the  boating,  the  dancing,  the  trades,  all  are 
there — all  fresh  from  the  hands  of  the  painters  of  the  primeval 
world. 

The  other  idea  is  that  of  conducting  the  King  to  the  world  of 
death. 

The  further  you  advance  into  the  tomb,  the  deeper  you  become 
involved  in  endless  processions  of  jackal-headed  gods,  and  monstrous 
Ibrma  of  genii,  good  and  evil;  and  the  Goddess  of  Justice,  with 
her  single  ostrich  feather;  and  barges,  carrying  mummies,  raised 
ftloti  over  the  sacred  lake,  and  mummies  themselves;   and,  more 
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than  all,  everlastiug  convolutions  of  serpeuttt  in  every  possible  form 
«nd  attitude;  human*legged,  human-headed,  crowned,  entwining 
mummies  —  en  wreathing  or  embraced  b  j  processions,  —  extending 
dovm  whole  galleries,  so  that  meeting  the  head  of  the  serpent  at  the 
top  of  a  staircase,  jou  have  to  descend  to  its  very  end  before  jou 
reach  his  tail.  At  last  you  arrive  at  the  close  of  all — the  vaulted  hall, 
in  the  centre  of  which  lies  the  immense  granite  sarcophagus,  which 
ought  to  contain  the  body  of  the  King.  Here  the  processions  above, 
below,  and  around,  reach  their  highest  pitch — meandering  round  and 
round — ^white  and  black,  and  red  and  blue— legs  and  arms  and  wings 
spreading  in  enormous  forma  over  the  ceiling;  and  below  lies,  aa 
I  have  said,  the  coffin  itself. 

It  seems  certain  that  all  this  gorgeous  decoration  was,  on  the 
burial  of  the  King,  immediately  closed,  and  meant  to  be  closed  for 
ever ;  so  that  what  we  now  see  was  intended  never  to  be  seen  by 
any  mortal  eyes  except  those  of  the  King  himself  when  he  awoke 
from  his  slumbers.  Not  only  was  the  entrance  closed,  but  in  some 
cases — chiefly  in  that  of  the  great  sepulchre  of  Osirei — ^the  passages 
were  cut  in  the  most  devious  directions,  the  approaches  to  them  so 
walled  up  as  to  give  the  appearance  of  a  termination  long  before 
you  arrived  at  the  actual  chamber,  lest  by  any  chance  the  body  of 
the  King  might  be  disturbed.  And  yet  in  spite  of  all  these  pre- 
cautions, when  these  gigantic  fortresses  have  been  broken  through, 
in  no  instance  has  the  mummy  been  discovered 

Amongst  the  inscriptions  of  early  travellers  is  one  of  peculiar 
interest.  It  was  the  *' torch-bearer  of  the  Eleusinian  mysteries," 
who  records  that  he  visited  these  tombs  ''many  years  after  the 
divine  Plato  " — thanks  ''  to  the  gods  and  to  the  most  pious  Emperor 
Oonstantine  who  afforded  him  this  favour."  It  is  written  in  the 
vacant  space  under  the  figure  of  a  wicked  soul  returning  from  the 
presence  of  Osiris  in  the  form  of  a  pig,  which  probably  arrested  the 
attention  of  the  Athenian  by  reminding  him  of  his  own  mysteries. 
Such  a  confluence  of  religions — of  various  religious  associations — 
could  hardly  be  elsewhere  found ;  a  Greek  priest  philosopher  recording 
his  admiration  of  the  Egyptian  worship  in  the  time  of  ConstaDtine, 
on  the  eve  of  the  abolition  of  both  Greek  and  Egyptian  religion  by 
Christianity 

It  was  on  the  evening  of  our  last  day  that  we  climbed  the  steep 
side  of  that  grand  and  mysterious  valley,  and  from  the  top  of  the 
ridge  had  the  last  view  of  the  valley  it«elf,  as  we  looked  back  upon 
it,  and  of  the  glorious  plain  of  Thebes  as  we  looked  forward 
ever  it. 

No  distant  prospect  of  the  ruins  can  ever  do  them  justice ;  but 
it  was  a  noble  point  from  which  to  see  once  more  the  dim  masses 
of  stone  rising  here  and  there  out  of  the  rich  green,  acd  to  know 
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that  this  waa  Karuac  with  its  gateways,  and  thai  Luxor  with  its  long 
colonnade,  and  those  nearer  firagments  the  Bameseum  and  Medinet- 
Habou ;  and  further,  the  wide  green  depression  in  the  soil,  once  the 
funereal  lake. 

Immediately  below  lay  the  Yaiiey  of  Assasif,  where  in  a  deep 
recess  under  towering  crags,  like  those  of  Delphi,  lay  the  tombs  of 
the  priests  and  princes.  The  largest  of  these,  in  extent  the  largest 
of  any,  is  that  of  Petumenap,  Chief  Priest  in  the  reign  of  Pharaoh 
Necho.  Its  winding  galleries  are  coTered  with  hieroglyphics,  as  if 
hung  with  tapestry.  The  only  figures  which  it  contains  are  those 
which  appear  again  and  again  in  these  priestly  tombs,  the  touching 
e£Sgies  of  himself  and  his  wife — the  best  image  that  can  be  carried 
away  of  Joseph  and  Asenath — sitting  side  by  side,  their  arms 
affectionately  and  solemnly  entwined  round  each  other's  necks.  .  .  . 
To  have  seen  the  Tombs  of  Thebes  is  to  have  seen  the  Egyptians  as 
they  lired  and  moved  before  the  eyes  of  Moses — is  to  hare  seen  the 
utmost  display  of  funereal  grandeur  which  has  ever  possessed  the 
human  mind.  To  have  seen  the  Boyal  Tombs  is  more  than  this — 
it  is  to  have  seen  the  whole  religion  of  Egypt  unfolded  as  it  appeared 
to  the  greatest  powers  of  Egypt,  at  the  most  solemn  moments  of 
their  lives.  And  this  can  be  explored  only  on  the  spot.  Only  a  veiy 
small  portion  of  the  mythological  pictures  of  the  Tombs  of  the 
Kings  has  ever  been  represented  in  engravings.  The  mythology  of 
Egypt,  even  now,  strange  to  say,  can  be  studied  only  in  the  caverns 
of  the  Valley  of  the  Kings. 


9.    NILE   AT    SILSILIS. 

At  Silsilid,  the  seat  of  the  ancient  sandstone  quarries,  there  was 
a  scene  which  stood  alone  in  the  voyage.  The  two  ranges,  here  of 
red  sandstone,  closed  in  upon  the  Nile,  like  the  Drachenfels  and 
Eolandseck ;  fantastic  rockeiy,  deep  sand-drifts,  tombs  and  temples 
hewn  out  of  the  stone,  the  cultivated  land  literally  reduced  to  a  few 
feet  or  patches  of  rush  and  grass.  It  was  curious  to  reflect,  that 
those  patches  of  green  were  for  the  time  the  whole  of  the  Land  of 
Egypt,  we  ourselves,  as  we  swept  by  in  our  boat,  the  whole  lining 
population  contained  within  its  eastern  and  western  boundaries.  It 
*K>on  opened  again,  wide  plains  appearing  on  each  side. 
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10.   NILI  AT  THX   FIRST   GATikUACT. 

And  now  the  narrow  limits  of  the  sandstone  range,  which  had 
succeeded  to  our  old  friends  of  limestone,  and  from  which  were  dug 
the  materials  of  almost  all  the  temples  of  Egypt,  are  exchanged  at 
Assouan — the  old  Syene — ^for  the  granite  range ;  the  Syenite  granite, 
from  which  the  NiLe  issues  out  of  the  mountains  of  Nubia. 

For  the  first  time  a  serrated  mass  of  hills  ran,  not  as  heretofore 
along  the  banks,  but  across  the  southern  horizon  itself.  The  broad 
stream  of  the  river,  too,  was  broken  up,  not  as  heretofore  by  flat 
sandbanks,  but  by  fantastic  masses  of  black  porphyry  and  granite, 
and  by  high  rocky  ishinds,  towering  high  above  the  shores ;  strewn, 
far  into  the  eastern  Desert,  far  up  the  course  of  the  NiLe  itself. 

These  are  the  rocks  which  make,  and  are  made  by,  the  Cataract, 
— well  so  called,  the  rapid  which  "  breaks  down  **  a  course  for  itself 
through  the  fragments  of  granite  crags.  These,  too,  furnish  the 
quarries  from  whence  came  the  great  colossal  statues  of  Bameses, 
and  all  the  obelisks.  From  this  wild  and  distant  region  sprang 
all  those  familiar  forms  which  we  know  so  well  in  the  squares  of 
Borne.  In  the  quarries  which  are  still  visible  in  the  whij»  sands 
ind  black  crags  immediately  east  of  Assouan,  one  obelisk  still 
remains,  hewn  out,  but  never  removed  from  his  original  birth- 
place; the  latest,  as  that  of  Heliopolis  is  the  earliest  born  of 
the  race.  And  not  only  are  these  rocks  the  quarries  of  the  statues, 
but  it  is  hardly  possible  to  look  at  their  forms  and  not  believe 
that  they  suggested  the  idea.  Islands,  quarries,  crags,  along  the 
river-side,  all  seem  either  like  grotesque  colossal  figures,  sitting 
with  their  grim  features  carved  out  against  the  sky,  their  vast  limbs 
often  smoothed  by  the  inundations  of  successive  ages;  or  else  like 
the  same  statues  broken  tu  shivers,  like  that  we  saw  at  Thebes. 
One  can  quite  imagine  how,  in  the  days  when  power  was  will  and  will 
was  power,  Bameses,  returning  from  his  Ethiopian  conquests,  should 
say, ''  Here  is  the  stone,  hard  and  glittering,  from  which  my  statue 
shall  be  hewn,  and  here  is  the  model  after  which  it  shall  be  fashioned." 

This  is  the  utmost  limit  of  the  journey  of  Herodotus.  He  had 
been  told  a  strange  story,  which  he  says  he  could  not  believe,  by  the 
Treasurer  at  Sais,  that  at  this  point  of  the  river  there  were  two 
mountains  running  up  into  sharp  peaks,  and  called  Crophi  and 
Mophi,  between  which  were  the  sources  of  the  Nile,  from  which  it 
ran  down  northwards,  on  one  side,  into  Egypt,  and  southwards,  on 
the  other,  into  Ethiopia.  He  came,  he  says,  to  verify  it,  and  observes 
(doubtless  with  truth),  that  by  those  deep,  unfathomable  sources 
whicl)  they  described,  they  meant  the  violent  eddies  of  the  Cataracts 
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To  an  inhabitant  of  Lower  Egypt,  the  sight  or  the  report  of  such 
a  oonTulsion  as  the  rapids  make  in  the  face  of  their  calm  and 
majestic  riTer,  must  hare  seemed  like  the  yerj  beginning  of  his 
existence,  the  straggling  into  life  of  what  afterwards  became  so 
gentle  and  beneficent.  And  if  they  heard  that  there  was  a  river  Nile 
further  south,  it  was  then  natural  for  them  to  think  that  this  could 
not  be  the  same  as  their  own.  The  granite  range  of  Syene  ^as  to 
them  their  Alps — the  water-shed  of  their  world.  If  there  was  a 
stream  on  the  other  side,  they  thought  that  it  must  needs  flow  far 
away  into  the  Ocean  of  the  South.  And  these  fantastic  peaks,  not 
two  only,  but  hundreds,  were  simplified  by  them  into  Crophi  and 
Mophi — the  names  exactly  suit  the  wild  mysterious  character  of  the 
whole  scenery  which  they  represent. 

And  now  it  is  immediately  above  the  roar  of  these  rapids,  but 
still  in  the  very  centre  of  these  colossal  rockeries — that  you  emerge 
into  sight  of  an  island  lying  in  the  windings  of  the  river,  fringed 
with  palms,  and  crowned  with  a  long  line  of  temples  and  colonnades. 
This  is  Phils. 


II.   PUILJE. 

The  name  expresses  its  situation — it  is  said  to  be  '*  Filek,"  "  the 
firontier"  between  Egypt  and  Ethiopia,  and  the  name  seems  to  have 
been  applied  to  all  the  larger  islands  in  this  little  archipelago.  One 
of  these  (Biggeh)  immediately  overhangs  Phil»,  and  is  the  most 
remarkable  of  all  the  multitude  for  its  fantastic  shapes.  High  from 
its  black  top,  you  overlook  what  seems  an  endless  crater  of  these 
porphyry  and  granite  blocks,  many  of  them  carved  with  ancient 
figiires  and  hieroglyphics ;  in  the  silver  lake  which  they  enclose  lies 
PhiliOy  the  only  flat  island  amongst  them.  Its  situation  is  more 
curious  than  beautiful,  and  the  same  is  true  of  its  temples.  As 
seen  from  the  river  or  the  rocks,  their  brown  sandstone  colour, 
their  dead  walls,  hardly  emerge  sufficiently  from  the  sand  and  mud 
cottages  which  enclose  them  round,  and  the  palms  are  not  sufficiently 
numerous  to  relieve  the  bare  and  mean  appearance  which  the  rest 
of  the  island  presents.  As  seen  from  within,  however,  the  glimpses 
of  the  river,  the  rocky  knolls,  and  the  feathery  tresses  of  the  palm, 
through  the  vista,  the  massive  walls  and  colonnades,  irregular  and 
perverse  in  all  their  proportions,  but  still  grand  from  their  size,  are 
in  the  highest  degree  peculiar.  Foreground,  distance,  Art  and  nature, 
ue  here  quite  unique ;  the  rocks  and  river  (of  which  you  might  see 
the  like  elsewhere)  are  wholly  unlike  I^ypt,  as  the  square  towers, 
the  devious  perspective,  and  the  sculptured  waUsy  are  wholly  unlike 
anything  else  except  Egypt. 
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The  whole  temple  is  so  modem,  that  it  no  waj  illustrates,  except 
BO  far  as  it  copies  them,  the  feelings  of  the  religion  of  the  old 
Egyptians.  The  earliest,  and  the  only  Egyptian,  name  that  occurs 
upon  it,  is  Nectaneho,  an  Egyptian  prince,  who  revolted  against  the 
later  Persian  kings.  All  the  rest  are  the  Grecian  Ptolemies,  and 
of  these  the  chief  is  Ptolemy  Physcon,  or  the  Pat,  so  called  because 
he  b^ame  so  bloated  by  his  luxurious  living  that  he  measured  six 
feet  round,  and  who  proposed,  but  in  vain,  to  Cornelia,  mother  of 
the  G-racchi.  But  in  this  very  fact  of  its  modem  origin  there  is  a 
peculiar  interest.  It  is  the  fullest  specimen  of  the  restoration  of 
the  old  Egyptian  worship  by  the  Ptolemies,  and  of  an  attempt,  like 
ours,  in  Gothic  architecture,  to  revive  a  style  and  forms  which  had 
belonged  to  ages  far  away.  The  Ptolemies  here,  as  in  many  other 
places,  were  trying  "  to  throw  themselves"  into  Egyptian  worship, 
following  in  the  steps  of  Alexander  ''the  son  of  Ammon."  In 
many  ways  this  appears.  Pirst,  there  is  much  for  show  without 
real  use.  One  great  side  chapel,  the  finest  of  the  group,  is  built 
for  the  sake  of  its  terrace  towards  the  river.  The  main  entrance  to 
the  Temple  is,  in  like  manner,  no  entrance  at  all.  Then  there  is  the 
want  of  symmetry  which  always  more  or  less  distinguishes  the 
Egyptian  architecture,  but  is  here  carried  to  a  ridiculous  excess. 
No  perspective  is  carried  consistently  through:  the  sides  of  the 
same  courts  are  of  different  styles :  no  one  gateway  is  in  the  same 
line  with  another.  Lastly  there  is  the  curious  sight  of  sculptures 
contemporary  with  the  finest  works  of  Greek  Art,  and  carved  under 
Grecian  kings,  as  rude  and  coarse  as  those  under  the  earliest 
Pharaohs  to  be  ''in  keeping*'  with  Egyptian  architecture,  and  to 
"preserve  the  ancient  type,"  like  the  medissval  figures  in  painted 
windows  and  the  illegible  inscriptions  round  the  arches  of  some 
modem  English  churches.  And  not  only  are  the  forms  but  the 
subjects  imitated,  long  after  all  meaning  had  passed  away,  and  this 
not  only  in  the  religious  figures  of  Isia  and  the  gods.  There  is 
something  ludicrously  grotesque  in  coloasal  bas-reliefs  of  kings 
seising  innumerable  captives  by  the  hair  of  their  head,  as  in  the 
ancient  sculptures  of  Barneses — kings  who  reigned  at  a  time  when 
all  conquests  had  ceased,  and  who  had,  perhaps,  never  stirred  out  of 
the  palaces  and  libraries  of  Alexandria. 

The  mythological  interest  of  the  Temple  is  its  connectioik  with 
Isis,  who  is  its  chief  divinity,  and  accordingly  the  sculptures  of  her, 
of  Osiris,  and  of  Horus,  are  countless.  The  most  remarkable,  though 
in  a  very  obscure  room,  and  on  a  very  small  scale,  is  the  one  repre- 
■enting  the  death  of  Osins,  and  then  his  embalmment,  burial,  gradual 
restoration,  and  enthronement  as  judge  of  the  dead.  But  this  legend 
belongs,  like  the  rest  of  the  Temple,  to  the  later,  not  the  ancient 
stage  of  Egyptian  belief. 
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12*   NILS   15  FUBIA. 

We  are  still  on  the  Nile,  but  it  is  no  longer  the  Nile  ot  Egypt. 
The  two  ranges  are  wild  granite  and  sandstone  hills,  which  enclose 
the  river  so  completelj,  and  render  the  banks  so  high  and  steep* 
that  there  is  no  general  cultivation.  The  waters  rise  to  a  certain 
height  up  the  terraced  shore,  and  accordingly  here,  as  to  a  certain 
extent  in  Upper  Egypt,  you  see  the  springing  corn  and  vegetation 
to  the  very  edge  of  the  stream.  But  beyond  that  the  water  can 
only  be  raised  by  water-wheels  worked  by  oxen,  which  accordingly 
are  here  ten  times  as  numerous  as  in  Egypt,  working  by  night  and 
day,  and — as  all  the  grease  in  the  country  is  used  in  plastering  the 
long  hair  of  the  unturbaned  heads  of  the  Nubians— creaking  by 
night  and  day,  and  all  along  the  river,  with  a  sound  which  in  the 
distance  is  like  the  hum  of  a  mosquito.  How  much  that  hum  tells 
you  of  the  state  of  the  country  if  you  inquire  into  all  its  causes ! 
The  high  banks  which  prevent  the  floods,  the  tropical  heats  which 
call  for  the  labour  of  oxen  instead  of  men,  the  constant  need  of 
water,  and  the  wild  costume  of  the  people. 

Another  feature  of  the  country  is,  that  you  feel  you  are  now 
beyond  the  reach  of  history.  This  is  Ethiopia,  and  from  this 
possibly  the  Egyptian  race  may  have  sprung;  and  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  great  Pharaohs,  and  afterwards  the  Csears,  pushed 
their  conquests  over  it  far  south.  But  it  was,  after  all,  a  province 
without  any  national  existence  of  its  own,  and  accordingly  of 
all  the  towns  and  temples  we  shall  pass  there  is  not  one  of  the 
slightest  historical  interest  —  not  the  villages  in  the  wilds  of 
Australia  or  America  can  be  less  known  or  less  important  than 
these.  Their  sole  interest  is,  that  they  assist  you  in  filling  up  the 
broken  outlines  and  vacant  spaces  of  Thebes  and  Memphis ;  and  the 
very  fact  of  their  remoteness  from  the  course  of  history  conduces  to 
this  result,  because  this  remoteness  has  preserved  them,  whilst  the 
monuments  of  the  better  frequented  country  below  the  Cataract 
have  perished.  Already  we  have  passed  as  many  temples  in  one  day, 
as  we  passed  (with  the  exception  of  Thebes)  during  the  whole  of 
the  rest  of  our  Egyptian  voyage.  There  they  stand,  broken  and  ot 
various  ages,  but  massive  and  striking  on  the  river-side,  taking  the 
place  of  the  tombs  of  Egypt,  and  of  the  castles  on  the  Bhine  and 
Danube 

Further  on  we  see  clusters  of  deep  purple  hills  rising,  not  in  con- 
tinuous chains,  but  east  and  west,  and  north  and  south ;  purple,  not 
of  the  amethyst  of  the  Apennines,  but  of  a  black  porphyry  hue, 
that  contrasts  strangely  with  the  bright  green  strip  wUch  lies  at 
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their  feet,  or  else  with  the  drifts  of  sand,  sometimes  the  gray  dust 
of  the  Nile  alluvium,  oflener  the  yellow  sand  of  the  Desert,  whicb 
now  appears  far  oftener  than  in  Egypt. 

You  feel  here  the  force  of  that  peculiar  attiihute  of  the  Nile — his 
having  no  tributaries.  After  having  advanced  800  miles  up  his 
course,  you  naturally  expect,  as  in  the  Bhine,  that  when  you  have 
tracked  him  up  into  his  mountain-bed,  and  are  approachiug,  how- 
ever indefinitely,  to  his  veiled  sources,  you  will  find  the  vast  volume 
of  waters  shrink.  But  uo — the  breadth  and  strength  below  was  all 
his  own;  and  throughout  that  long  descent  he  has  not  a  drop  of 
water  but  what  he  brought  himself,  and  therefore  you  have  the 
strange  sight  of  a  majestic  river  flowing  like  an  arm  of  the  sea  in 
tlio  Highlands,  as  calm  and  as  broad  amongst  these  wild  Nubian  hills 
as  in  the  plain  of  Egypt. 


13.    IPSAHBUL    (or  ABOU-SIMBIL). 

Why  the  great  Temple  of  Ipsambul  should  have  been  fixed  at 
this  spot,  it  is  hard  to  say.  Perhaps  because,  after  this  point,  begins 
the  more  strictly  Desert-part  of  Nubia,  known  by  the  name  of  the 
"Belly  of  Stone;"  and  thus,  for  a  long  way  further  south,  on  the 
western  bank  (to  which  all  the  Nubian  temples,  but  two,  are  con- 
fined), there  are  no  masses  of  rock  out  of  which  such  a  monument 
could  be  hewn.  The  great  Temple  is  in  the  bowels  of  a  hill, 
obliquely  facing  eastwards,  and  separated  from  the  smaller  Temple, 
which  immediately  overhangs  the  river,  by  the  avalanche  of  sand 
which  for  centuries  had  entirely  buried  the  entrance,  and  now  chokes 
up  its  greater  part. 

There  are  two  points  which  give  it  an  essential  and  special  interest. 
First,  you  here  get  the  most  distinct  conception  of  the  great 
Hameses.  Sculptures  of  his  life  you  can  see  elsewhere.  But  here 
alone,  as  you  sit  on  the  deep  pure  sand,  you  can  look  at  his  features 
inch  by  inch,  see  tliem  not  only  magnified  to  tenfold  their  original 
size,  so  that  ear  and  mouth  and  nose,  and  every  link  of  his  collar, 
and  every  line  of  his  skin,  sinks  into  you  with  the  weight  of  & 
mountain ;  but  these  features  are  repeated  exactly  the  same,  three 
times  over — four  times  they  once  were,  but  the  upper  part  of  the 
fourth  statue  is  gone.  Kehama,  victorious  over  gods  and  men,  is  the 
image  which  most  nearly  answers  to  these  colossal  kings :  and  this 
multiplication  of  the  same  statue — ^not  one  Bameses  but  four — ^not 
one  Amenophis  but  eighteen — is  exactly  Kehama  entering  the  eight 
gates  of  Padalon  by  eight  roads  at  once.  Look  at  them,  as  they 
emerge, — the  two  northern  figures,  from  the  sand  which  re^hes  up 
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to  their  throats — the  southemmost,  as  he  sits  unbroken,  and  rerealed 
from  the  top  of  his  rojal  helmet  to  the  toe  of  his  enormous  foot 
Look  at  them,  and  remember  that  the  face  which  looks  out  from  the 
top  of  that  gigantic  statue  is  the  ttice  of  the  greatest  man  of  the  Old 
World  that  preceded  the  birth  of  Greece  and  Bome — the  first 
conqueror  recorded  in  history — the  glory  of  Egypt — the  terror  of 
Africa  and  Asia— whose  monuments  stiU  remain  in  Syria  and  in 
^sia  Minor — ^the  second  founder  of  Thebes,  which  must  have  been 
to  the  world  then,  as  Bome  was  in  the  days  of  its  en)pire.  It  is 
certainly  an  indiyidual  likeness.  Three  peculiarities  I  carry  away 
\rith  me,  besides  that  of  profound  repose  and  tranquillity,  united, 
perhaps,  with  something  of  scorn — ^first,  the  length  of  the  (ace, 
compared  with  that  of  most  others  that  one  sees  in  the  sculptures ; 
secondly,  the  curl  of  the  tip  of  the  nose ;  thirdly,  the  orerlapping  and 
fall  of  the  under  lip. 

One  of  the  two  southern  colossal  figures,  I  said,  was  shattered 
from  the  legs  upwards ;  but  the  legs  are  happily  preseired,  and  on 
them,  as  on  the  Amenophis  at  Thebes,  are  the  scrawls,  not  of 
modem  trayellers — nor  even  as  at  Thebes,  of  Boman  pilgrims — 
but  of  the  yery  earliest  Ghreek  adyenturers  who  penetrated  into 
Africa.  Some  of  them  are  still  yisible.  The  most  curious,  how- 
ever, has  been  again  buried  in  the  accumulation  of  sand.  It  if 
the  oldest  Greek  inscription  in  the  world, — by  a  Greek  soldier  who 
came  here  to  pursue  some  deserters  in  the  last  days  of  the  Egyptiai 
monarchy. 

And  now  let  us  pass  to  the  second  great  interest  of  Ipsambul, 
which  is  this.  Every  other  great  Egyptian  temple  is  more  or  lest! 
in  ruins.  This,  from  being  hewn  out  of  the  rock,  is  in  all  its 
arrangements  as  perfect  now  as  it  was  when  it  was  left  unfinished 
by  Bameses  himself. 

You  can  explore  every  chamber  from  end  to  end,  and  you  know 
that  jou  have  seen  them  all.  The  fact  of  its  being  a  cave,  and  not 
a  building,  may  of  course  have  modified  the  forms.  But  the  general 
plau  must  have  been  the  same ;  and  the  massive  shapes,  the  low  roofs, 
the  vast  surface  of  dead  wall,  must  have  been  suggested  in  the 
temples  of  Lower  Egypt,  where  these  features  were  not  necessary,  by 
those  in  Ethiopia  where  they  were. 

The  temple  is  dedicated  to  Ba  or  the  Sun.  This  is  represented 
in  a  hirge  bas-relief  over  the  great  entrance  between  the  colossal 
figures.  There  is  Bameses  presenting  offerings  to  the  Sun,  whom 
you  recognise  at  once  here  and  elsewhere  by  his  hawk's  head* 
This  in  itself  gives  the  whole  place  a  double  interest.  Not  only 
was  the  Sun  the  especial  deity  of  the  Pharaohs,  (which  means 
**  Children  of  the  Sun,")  but  he  was  the  god  of  HeHopolis,  and 
sueh  as  we  see  him  here,  and  such  in  great  measure  as  his  worship 
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was  here,  such  was  he  and  his  worship  in  the  great  Tetnpl«  of 
Ueliopolis,  now  destrojed,  irom  which  came  the  obelisks  of  Eoiopef 
of  which  Joseph's  father-in-kw  was  High  Priest,  and  where  Motes 
must  most  firequentlj  haye  seen  the  Egyptian  ceremonies. 

Now  dimb  up  that  ridge  of  sand,  stoop  under  the  lintel  of  the 
once  gigantic  doorway,  between  which  and  the  sand  there  is  lett 
only  an  aperture  of  a  few  feet,  and  dire  into  the  dark  abyss  of  the 
Temple  itself.  Dark  it  must  always  have  been,  though  not  so  dark 
as  now.  All  the  light  that  it  had  came  through  that  one  door. 
First,  there  is  the  large  hall,  with  four  pillars  ranged  on  each  side, 
colossal  figures  of  Osiris;  each  figure  with  the  feet  swathed,  the 
hands  crossed  on  the  breast,  the  crook  and  knotted  scourge — his 
uniyersal  emblems — clasped  in  them;  the  face  absolutely  passion- 
less ;  broad,  placid,  and  serene  as  the  full  Nile ;  the  highest  ideal  of 
repose,  both  as  the  likeness  of  death  in  the  mummy,  and  as  the 
representative  of  the  final  Judgment.  From  this  hall,  richly 
sculptured  round  with  the  Homeric  glories  of  Barneses,  we  pass 
into  another  filled  with  sculptures  of  gods.  We  have  left  the  haunts 
of  man  and  are  advancing  into  the  presence  of  the  Divinities. 
Another  corridor,  and  the  Temple  narrows  yet  again,  and  we  are  in 

the  innermost  sanctuary In  that  square  rocky  chamber, 

to  which  we  are  thus  brought  by  the  arms  of  the  mountain  closing 
us  in  with  a  closer  and  ever  closer  embrace,  stood,  and  still  stands, 
though  broken,  the  oiiginal  altar.  Behind  the  altar  seated  against 
the  rocky  wall,  their  hands  upon  their  knees,  looking  straight  out 
through  the  door  of  the  sanctuary,  through  the  corridor,  through 
the  second  hall,  and  through  the  first,  to  the  small  aperture  of  day- 
light and  blue  sky,  as  it  is  now, — to  the  msjestic  portal  as  it  was  in 
ancient  times, — sate,  and  still  sit,  the  four  great  gods  of  the  Temple. 
There  they  sate  and  looked  out ;  and  as  you  stand  far  back  in  the 
Temple,  and  light  up  the  Adytum  by  kindling  fires  once  more  on 
that  forgotten  altar,  you  can  see  them  stiU. 

On  the  south  side  is  the  Hawkhead  of  the  Sun.  Next  to  him, 
Bameses  himself;  next  Ammon,  the  Jupiter  of  Egypt — the  great 
god  of  Thebes — you  see  his  tall  cap,  or  tiara,  towering  high  above 
the  heads  of  the  rest  in  strong  relief  against  the  wall ;— and  in  the 
remaining  comer,  Elneph  with  the  ram's  head,  the  Spirit  of  the 
Universe.  As  the  whole  Temple  has  contracted  in  proportion  to 
its  7eceding  inwards,  so  also  have  the  statues  in  size.  The  sculptures 
of  the  Adytum  on  each  side  represent  the  processions  of  the  Sacred 
Boat,  floating  to  its  extremity.  There  is  no  trace  of  habitation  for 
the  sacred  hawk,  who^  if  he  were  in  the  Temple,  must  have  been 
here,  sitting  at  the  feet  of  Ba.  So  at  least  it  follows  from  Strabo's 
clear  account,  that  in  the  Adytum  of  every  Egyptian  temple  the 
Bacxed  animal  was  kept,  whatever  it  might  be,  corresponding  to  the 
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itatae  of  the  Greek  and  Boman  Banctuary, — to  the  no-statue  of  the 
Holj  of  Holies  in  the  Jewish  temple. 

The  chief  thought  that  strikes  one  at  Ipsambul,  and  elsewhere,  is 
the  rapiditj  of  transition  in  the  Egyptian  worship,  irom  the  sublime 
to  the  ridiculous.  The  gods  alternate  between  the  majesty  of  ante- 
diluTian  angels,  and  the  grotesqueness  of  pre- Adamite  monsters.  By 
what  strange  contradiction  oould  the  same  sculptors  and  worshippers 
have  conceived  the  graye  and  awful  forms  of  Ammon  and  Osiris, 
and  the  ludicrous  images  of  gods  in  all  shapes,  ''in  the  heayens 
and  in  the  earth,  and  in  the  waters  under  the  earth,*'  with  heads 
of  hawk,  and  crocodOe,  and  jackal,  and  ape  P  What  must  have  been 
the  mind  and  muscles  of  a  nation  who  could  worship,  as  at  Thebes, 
in  the  assemblage  of  hundreds  of  colossal  FathU  (the  Sacred  Cats)  P 
And,  again,  how  extraordinary  the  contrast  of  the  serenity  and  the 
sayageness  of  the  kings !  Sameses,  with  the  placid  smile,  grasping 
the  shrieking  captives  by  the  hair,  as  the  frontispiece  of  every 
temple ;  and  Ammon,  with  the  smile  no  less  placid,  giving  him  the 
falchion  to  smite  them.  The  whole  impression  is  that  gods  and 
men  alike  belong  to  an  age  and  world  entirely  passed  away,  when 
men  were  slow  to  move,  slow  to  think,  but  when  they  did  move  or 
think,  their  work  was  done  with  the  force  and  violence  of  Giants. 

One  emblem  there  is  of  true  Monotheism, — a  thousand  times 
repeated, — always  impressive,  and  always  beautiful, — chiefly  on  the 
roof  and  cornice,  like  the  Cherubim  in  the  Holy  of  Holies, — the 
globe,  with  its  wide-spread  wings  of  azure  blue,  of  the  all-erabracing 
sky :  ''  Under  the  shadow  of  thy  wings  shall  be  my  refuge." 


14.    TUl   VILS   BEFORE  THE   SSCOUD   CATARACT. 

The  great  peculiarity  of  this  last  stage  of  Nubia  is,  that  whereas 
lu  Egypt  the  NiLe  flowed  through  its  limestone  ranges,  in  Lower 
Nubia  through  its  wild  mountain-passes,  so  here,  in  Upper  Nubia, 
it  flows  through  an  absolute  Desert.  From  the  high  sandstone  rock 
of  Abou-Sir,  that  last  monument  of  English  travellers,  you  look 
over  a  wide  expanse  of  sand,  broken  only  by  the  sight  of  the  turbid 
iriver  which  dashes  below  through  innumerable  islets  of  what  look 
exactly  like  black  bristling  coal.  This  wide  expanse  ends,  or  ended, 
on  the  day  when  I  saw  it,  in  clouds  of  sand,  such  as  overwhelmed 
the  host  of  Cambyses,  and  which  rose  high  in  the  heavens,  like  a 
thick  November  fog,  the  sun  glaring  with  a  sickly  orb  above,  and  his 
rays  streaming  through  the  mist  below,  like  the  rain  of  northern 
regions.  Sand  is,  as  I  have  said  before,  the  snow  of  these  southern 
regions ;  it  is  also  its  water,  for  rightly  did  the  Prophet  enjoin  his 
followers  to  use  its  fine  and  pure  streams  for  their  ablutions  when 
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water  failed ;  it  is  alao,  as  I  saw  on  this  day,  its  mist,  its  rain,  its 
fog.  In  the  dim  distance  rose  the  two  isolated  mountains  on  the 
southern  horizon,  which  mark  the  way  to  Dongola.  The  Second 
Cataract  is,  geographicallj  speaking  and  bistoricallj,  of  but  little 
significance  in  the  YaUey  of  the  Nile :  it  stops  the  navigation,  that 
is  all :  the  Desert  has  begun  before,  and  continues  afterwards. 

One  feature  of  the  Nile  I  must  here  add  to  what  I  haye  already 
said.  Every  one  knows  that  the  only  mode  of  communication  is  the 
river :  but  the  voyage  up  the  Nile  requires  and  possesses  the  consent 
of  another  power  besides  that  of  the  stream  ;  namely,  the  wind.  It 
is  a  remarkable  provision  that  the  north  wind  which  blows  for  nine 
mouths  in  the  year,  and  especially  during  the  floods  when  the  stream 
is  strongest,  acts  .is  a  corrective  to  enable  navigation  upwards  when 
else  it  would  be  impossible.  Hence  the  plausibility  of  the  ancient 
conjecture  that  the  inundation  was  caused  by  the  **  yearly  winds.*' 
So  fixed,  so  regular  a  part  of  the  economy  of  the  river  do  they  form, 
that  it  was  natural  to  imagine  that  they  actually  prevented  the 
waters  of  the  river  from  entering  the  sea.  And  thus  when  we  look 
at  the  boats  with  their  white  sails  scudding  before  the  breese  along 
the  broad  stream,  we  see  how  Egypt  and  Ethiopia  might  be  fitly 
called  *•  a  land  shadowing  with  wings  V 
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Dendera  ia  the  only  perfect  Temple  left  besides  those  in  Nubia — 
that  ia,  the  only  one  perfect,  not  as  an  excavation  from  the  rock,  but 
as  a  building.  But  its  interest  is  like  Phils,  not  from  its  antiquity, 
but  its  novelty.  Its  oldest  portion  was  built  by  Cleopatra ;  its  finest 
part  by  Tiberius.  Here,  as  at  Hermonthis,  is  yet  to  be  seen  that 
famous  form  and  face.  She  is  here  sculptured  in  colossal  propor- 
tions, so  that  the  fat  fuil  features  are  well  brought  out,  and,  being 
like  those  at  Hermonthis,  give  the  impression  that  it  must  be  a 
likeness.  Immediately  before  her  stands,  equally  colossal  and  with 
the  royal  crown  of  Egypt,  her  son,  by  Cieaar. 

These  must  be  the  latest  sculptures  of  the  independent  sovereigns 
of  Egypt.  The  interior  is  filled  with  the  usual  ovals  for  the  namee 
of  kings — now  blank — for  before  Cleopatra  had  time  to  fill  them 
Actium  was  fought,  and  Egypt  had  passed  into  the  hands  of  Borne, 
and  accordingly  the  splendid  portico  is  the  work  of  Tiberius.  It  ia 
in  these  great  porticoes  that  you  trace*  the  real  spirit  of  Bonaan 
architecture  in  Egypt.     The  interior  of  the  Temple,  though  very 

*  1ml.  xTiiL  1.  (Bwald.)  Tenienoe  of  their  oontenta,  arranged  ncl 

3  Theae  three  Lut  letten  are,  for  eon-      ia  ocder  of  plaoa^  bat  of  tune. 
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iarge,  is  bat  a  tedious  and  oommonplaoe  eopj  of  the  most  formal 
plan  of  an  old  temple ;  but  the  portico  has  something  of  its  own, 
which  is  only  seen  here  and  in  the  oorresponduig  portico  at  Eaneh, 
and  of  which  the  whole  effect,  though  on  a  gigantic  scale  and  with 
curious  capitals  of  human  faces,  is  like  that  of  the  colonnade  in  front 
of  the  Pantheon. 


16.  MEMPHIS. 

Memphis  was  the  second  capital  of  Egypt — sometimes  the  first — 
and  there  the  Pharaohs  lived  at  the  time  of  the  Exodus;  and 
there,  if  its  monuments  had  remained,  might  have  been  found  the 
traces  of  the  Israelites,  which  we  seek  in  vain  elsewhere.  Histori- 
callj  and  religiously  it  ought  to  be  as  interesting  as  Thebes.  Yet 
Thebes  still  remains  quite  unriyalled.  There  was  never  anything 
at  Memphis  like  that  glorious  circle  of  hills — ^there  is  now  nothing 
like  those  glorious  ruins.  Still  it  is  a  striking  place.  Imagine 
a  wide  green  plain,  greener  than  anything  else  I  have  seen  in  Egypt. 
A  vast  succession  of  palm-groves,  almost  like  the  Bavenna  pine- 
forest  in  extent,  runs  along  the  river-side,  springing  in  many  spots 
from  green  turf.  Behind  these  palm-forests — ^behind  the  plam — 
rises  the  white  back  of  the  African  range ;  and  behind  that  again, 
''even  as  the  hills  stand  round  about  Jerusulem,*'  so  stand  th^ 
Pyramids  round  about  Memphis.  These  are  to  Memphis  as  the 
Boyal  tombs  to  Thebes,  that  is,  the  sepulchres  of  the  Kings  of  Lower, 
as  those  of  Upper,  Egypt.  And  such  as  the  view  now  is,  such  it 
must  have  been  as  far  back  as  history  extends.  They  are  not  actually 
as  old  as  the  hills,  but  they  are  the  oldest  monuments  of  Egypt  and 
of  the  world,  and  such  as  we  see  them  in  that  distant  outline,  each 
group  rising  at  successive  intervals — Dashur,  Sakara,  Abou-Sir, 
and  Ghizeh — such  they  seemed  to  Moses,  to  Joseph,  perhaps  to 
Abraham.  They  are  the  septdchres  of  the  kings,  and  in  the  sand- 
hills at  their  feet  are  the  sepulchres  of  the  ordinary  inhabitants  of 
Memphis. 

Por  miles  you  walk  through  layers  of  bones  and  skulls  and 
mummy-swathings,  extending  from  the  sand,  or  deep  down  in  shaft- 
like  mummy  pits ;  and  amongst  these  mummy-pits  are  vast  galleries 
filled  with  mummies  of  Ibises,  in  red  jars,  once  filled,  but  now 
gradually  despoiled.  And  lastly — only  discovered  recently — are 
long  galleries  hewn  in  the  rock,  and  opening  frt>m  time  to  time- 
say  every  fifty  yards — into  high  arched  vaults,  under  each  of  which 
reposes  the  most  magnificent  black  marble  sarcophagus  that  can  be 
conceived — a  chamber  rather  than  a  coffin — smooth  and  sculptured 
within  and  without;  grander  by  far  than  even  the  granite  saroo- 
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phagi  of  the  Theban  kings— how  much  grander  than  an j  human 
leptdchres  anywhere  else.  And  all  for  the  successive  'sorpses  of  the 
bcdl  Apis!  These  galleries  formed  part  of  the  great  temple  of 
Serapis,  in  which  the  Apis  mummies  were  deposited;  and  here 
they  lay,  not  in  royal,  but  in  divine  state.  The  walla  of  the 
entrances  are  covered  with  ex-votos.  In  one  porch  there  is  a 
painting  at  full  length,  black  and  white,  of  the  Bull  himself  as  he 
was  in  life. 

One  other  trace  remains  of  the  old  Memphis.  It  had  its  own 
great  temple,  as  magnificent  as  that  of  Ammon  at  Eamac,  dedicated 
to  the  Egyptian  Vulcan,  Pthah.  Of  this  not  a  vestige  remains. 
But  Herodotus  describes  that  Sesostris,  that  is  Bameses,  built  a 
colossal  statue  of  himself  in  front  of  the  great  gateway.  And  there 
accordingly — as  it  is  usually  seen  by  travellers,  is  the  last  memorial 
of  that  wonv<«rful  King,  to  be  borne  away  in  their  recollections 
of  Egypt.  Deep  in  the  forest  of  palms  before  described,  in  a  little 
pool  of  water  left  by  the  inundations,  which  year  by  year  always 
cover  the  spot,  lies  a  gigantic  trunk,  its  back  upwards.  The  name 
of  Bameses  is  on  the  belt.  The  &ce  lies  downwards,  but  is  visible  in 
profile  and  quite  perfect,  and  the  very  same  as  at  Ipsambul,  with  the 
only  exception  that  the  features  are  more  feminine  and  more  beautifVil, 
and  the  peculiar  hang  of  the  lip  is  not  there 
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The  approach  to  the  Pyramids  is  first  a  rich  green  plain,  and 
then  the  Desert ;  that  is,  they  are  just  at  the  beginning  of  the  Desert, 
on  a  ridge,  which  of  itself  gives  them  a  lift  above  the  valley  of  the 
Nile.  It  is  impossible  not  to  feel  a  thriU  as  one  finds  oneself 
drawing  nearer  to  the  greatest  and  the  most  ancient  monuments  in 
the  world,  to  see  them  coming  out  stone  by  stone  into  view,  and 
the  dark  head  of  the  Sphinx  peering  over  the  lower  sandhills.  Yet 
the  usual  accounts  are  correct  which  represent  this  nearer  sight  aa 
not  impressive — ^their  size  diminishes,  and  the  deamess  with  which 
you  see  their  several  stones  strips  them  of  their  awful  or  mysterioua 
tharacter.  It  is  not  till  you  are  close  under  the  great  Pyramid, 
and  look  up  at  the  huge  blocks  rising  above  you  into  the  sky,  that 
the  consciousness  is  forced  upon  you  that  this  is  the  nearest  approach 
to  a  mountain  that  the  art  of  man  has  produced. 

The  view  from  the  top  has  the  same  virid  contrast  of  Life  and 
Death  which  makes  all  wide  views  in  Egypt  striking — the  Desert 
and  the  green  plain :  only,  the  view  over  the  Desert — the  African 
Desert — ^being  much  more  extensive  here  than  elsewhere,  one  gathers 
in  better  the  notion  of  the  wide  heaving  ocean  of  sandy  billowv 
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which  hoTors  on  the  edge  of  the  Yalle}  of  the  Nile.  The  white 
tine  of  the  minarets  of  Cairo  is  also  a  peculiar  feature— peculiar, 
because  it  is  strange  to  see  a  modern  Egyptian  city  which  is  a  grace 
instead  of  a  deformity  to  the  view.  You  also  see  the  strip  of  Desert 
running  into  the  green  plain  on  the  east  of  the  Nile,  \rhich  markf 
Heliopolis  and  Ooshen 

The  strangest  feature  in  the  view  is  the  platform  on  whicl 
the  Pyramids  stand.  It  completely  dispels  the  involuntary  notion 
tliat  one  has  formed  of  the  solitary  abruptness  of  the  Three  Pyra* 
mids.  Not  to  speak  of  the  groups,  in  the  distance,  of  Abou-Sir, 
Sakara,  and  Dash  or — the  whole  platform  of  this  greatest  of  them 
all  is  a  maze  of  Pyramids  and  Tombs.  Three  little  ones  stand 
beside  the  first,  three  also  beside  the  third.  The  second  and  third 
are  each  surrounded  by  traces  of  square  enclosures,  and  their  eastern 
faces  are  approached  through  enormous  masses  of  ruins  as  if  of 
some  great  temple ;  whilst  the  first  is  enclosed  on  three  sides  by 
long  rows  of  massive  tombs,  on  which  you  look  down  from  the 
top  as  on  the  plats  of  a  stone-garden.  You  see  in  short  that 
it  is  the  most  sacred  and  frequented  part  of  that  vast  cemetery 
which  extends  all  along  the  Western  ridge  for  twenty  miles  behind 
Memphis. 

It  is  only  by  going  round  the  whole  place  in  detail  that  the  con- 
trast between  its  present  and  its  ancient  state  is  disclosed.  One  is 
inclined  to  imagine  that  the  Fjrramids  are  immutable,  and  that  such 
as  you  see  them  now  such  they  were  always.  Of  distant  views  this 
is  true,  but  taking  them  near  at  hand  it  is  more  easy  from  the 
existing  ruins  to  conceive  Kamac  as  it  was,  than  it  is  to  conceive 
the  Pyramidal  platform  as  it  was.  The  smooth  casing  of  part  of  the 
top  of  the  Second  Pyramid,  and  the  magnificent  granite  blocks  which 
form  the  lower  stages  of  the  third,  serve  to  show  what  they  must 
have  been  all,  from  top  to  bottom ;  the  first  and  second,  brilliant 
white  or  yellow  limestone,  smooth  from  top  to  bottom,  instead  o^ 
those  rude  disjointed  masses  which  their  stripped  sides  now  present 
the  third,  all  glowing  with  the  red  granite  from  the  First  Cataract. 
As  it  is,  they  have  the  barbarous  look  of  Stonehenge;  but  then 
they  must  have  shone  with  the  polish  of  an  age  already  rich  with 
civUisation,  and  that  the  more  remarkable  when  it  is  remembered 
that  these  granite  blocks  which  furnished  the  outside  of  the  third, 
and  inside  of  the  first,  must  have  come  all  the  way  from  the  Pirst 
Cataract.  It  also  seems,  from  Herodotus  and  others,  that  these 
smooth  outsides  were  covered  with  sculptures.  Then  you  must 
build  up  or  uncover  the  massive  tombs,  now  broken  or  choked  with 
sand,  so  as  to  restore  the  aspect  of  vast  streets  of  tombs,  like  thosf 
on  the  Appian  Way,  out  of  which  the  Ghreat  Pyramid  would  rise  like 
a  cathednl  above  smaller  churches.     Lastly,  you  must  enclose  thfl 
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two  other  Pynmids  with  stone  precincts  and  gigantic  gatewajs,  and 
aboTe  all  you  must  restore  the  Sphinx,  as  he  (for  it  must  never  be 
forgotten  that  a  female  Sphinx  was  almost  unknown)  was  in  the  dajs 
of  his  glory. 

Even  now,  after  all  that  we  hare  seen  of  colossal  statues,  there 
was  something  stupendous  in  the  sight  of  that  enormous  head — its 
vast  projecting  wig,  its  great  ears,  its  open  eyes,  the  red  colour  stiU 
visible  on  its  cheek,  the  immense  projection  of  the  whole  lower  part 
of  its  face.  Yet  what  must  it  have  been  when  on  its  head  there 
was  the  royal  helmet  of  Egypt ;  on  its  chin  the  royal  beard ;  when 
the  stone  pavement,  by  which  men  approached  the  Pyramids,  ran  up 
between  its  paws ;  when  immediately  under  its  breast  an  altar  stood, 
from  which  the  smoke  went  up  into  the  gigantic  nostrils  of  that 
nose,  now  vanished  from  the  face,  never  to  be  conceived  again !  All 
this  is  known  with  certainty  irom  the  remains  which  actually  exist 
deep  under  the  sand  on  which  you  stand,  as  you  look  up  firom  a 
distance  into  the  broken  but  still  expressive  features. 

And  for  what  purpose  was  this  Sphinx  of  Sphinxes  called  into 
oeing — as  much  greater  than  all  other  Sphinxes  as  the  Pyramids  arr 
greater  than  all  other  temples  or  tombs  P  If,  as  is  likely,  he  lay 
couched  at  the  entrance,  now  deep  in  sand,  of  the  vast  approach  to 
the  second,  that  is,  the  Central  Pyramid,  so  as  to  form  an  essential 
part  of  this  immense  group ;  still  more,  if,  as  seems  possible,  there 
was  once  intended  to  be  (according  to  the  usual  arrangement  which 
never  left  a  solitary  Sphinx  any  more  than  a  solitary  obelisk)  a 
brother  Sphinx  on  the  Northern  side,  as  this  on  the  Southern  side 
of  the  approach,  its  situation  and  significance  was  worthy  of  ita 
grandeur.  And  if,  further,  the  Sphinx  was  the  giant  representative 
of  Boy alty,  then  it  fitly  guards  the  greatest  of  Boyal  sepulchres; 
and,  with  its  half-human,  half-animai  form,  is  the  best  welcome  and 
the  best  farewell  to  the  history  and  rpogion  of  Egypt. 
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Rzodnfi  xiT.  IS  "  The  Bgyptiani  whom  ye  hare  eeoi  to-dfty,  ye  shftll 
them  agun  110  more  for  erer.** 

Dent  Tiii  15.  "  That  great  and  terrihle  wildenieis  ....  where 
ih^re  was  no  water.*' 

Dent,  xzziii  2.  '*  The  Lord  eame  from  Sinai  and  roee  up  from  Seir  nato 
them  :  He  shined  forth  from  Hoont  PMan ;  and  he  eame  with  the  ten 
thonandi  ['of  Eadeeh.'  lzxI* 
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The  Peninsula  of  Mount  Sinai  is,  geographically  and 
geologically  speaking,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  districts  on 
the  face  of  the  earth.  It  combines  the  three  grand  features 
of  earthly  scenery — ^the  sea,  the  desert,  and  the  mountains.  It 
occupies  also  a  position  central  to  three  coimtries,  distin- 
goished,  not  merely  for  their  history,  but  for  their  geography 
amongst  all  other  nations  of  the  world — ^Egypt,  Arabia,  Pales- 
tine. And  lastly,  it  has  been  the  scene  of  a  history  as  unique 
as  its  situation ;  by  which  the  &te  of  the  three  nations  which 
surround  it,  and  through  them  the  &te  of  the  whole  world,  has 
jeen  determined. 

It  is  a  just  remark  of  Chevalier  Bunsen,  that  ''  Egypt  has, 
properly  speaking,  no  history.  History  was  bom  on  that  night 
when  Moses  led  forth  his  people  from  Goshen."  Most  fully  is 
this  felt  as  the  traveller  emerges  from  the  Valley  of  the  Nile, 
the  study  of  the  Egyptian  monuments,  and  finds  himself  on 
the  broad  track  of  the  Desert.  In  those  monuments,  magnifi- 
cent and  instructive  as  they  are,  he  sees  great  kings,  and 
mighty  deeds — the  father,  the  son,  and  the  children, — tlie 
sacrifices,  the  conquests,  the  coronations.  But  there  is  no 
before  and  after,  no  unrolling  of  a  great  drama,  no  beginning, 
middle,  and  end  of  a  moral  progress,  or  even  of  a  mournful 
decline.  In  the  Desert,  on  the  contrary,  the  moment  the  green 
fields  of  Egypt  recede  from  our  view,  still  more  when  we  react 
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the  Bed  Sea,  the  farther  and  farther  we  advance  into  the  Desert 
and  the  mountains,  we  feel  that  everything  henceforward  is 
continuous,  that  there  is  a  sustained  and  protracted  interest, 
increasing  more  and  more,  till  it  reaches  its  highest  point  in 
Palestine,  in  Jerusalem,  on  Calvary,  and  on  Olivet.  And  in  the 
desert  of  Sinai  this  interest  is  enhanced  by  the  fact  that  there 
it  stands  alone.  Over  all  the  other  great  scenes  of  human 
history, — ^Palestine  itself,  Egypt,  Ghreece,  and  Italy, — successive 
tides  of  great  recollections  have  rolled,  each  to  a  certain  extent 
obliterating  the  traces  of  the  former.  But  in  the  Peninsula  of 
Sinai  there  is  nothing  to  interfere  with  the  effect  of  that  single 
event.  The  Exodus  is  the  one  only  stream  of  history  that 
has  passed  through  this  wonderful  region, — a  history  which 
has  for  its  background  the  whole  magnificence  of  Egypt,  and 
for  its  distant  horizon  the  forms,  as  yet  unborn,  of  Judaism, 
of  Mahometanism,  of  Christianity. 

It  is  this  district,  which,  for  the  sake  of,  and  in  connection 
with  that  history,  it  is  here  proposed  briefly  to  describe. 

I.  The  great  limestone  range  of  Syria,  which  begins  in  the 
Gflnena  ^^^  from  Lebanon  and  extends  through  the  whole 
oonfigaift-  of  Palestine,  terminates  on  the  south  in  a  wide  table- 
S^iSSL,  ^^>  which  reaches  eastward  far  into  Arabia  Petrssa, 
the  DcMrt»  and  westward  far  into  Africa.  At  the  point  where 
Sea.  this  rocky  mass  descends  from  Palestine,  another 

element  falls  in,  which  at  once  gives  it  a  character 
distinct  from  mountainous  tracts  in  other  parts  of  the  world ; 
namely,  that  waterless  region  of  the  earth,  which  extends  fr'om 
the  shores  of  the  Atlantic  to  those  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  under 
the  familiar  name  of  the  Desert.  But  its  character,  both  as  a 
wilderness,  and  as  a  mountain  country,  is  broken  by  three  great 
defbs,  which  divide  its  several  portions  from  each  other.  The 
westernmost  of  these  clefts  is  the  deep  valley,  which  descending 
from  the  mountains  of  Abyssinia  contains  the  course  of  the 
soHtary,  mysterious,  and  majestic  river,  with  the  green  strip  of 
verdure  lining  its  banks,  which  forms  the  land  of  Egypt.  The 
second  runs  almost  parallel  to  this — ^the  bed  not  of  a  fertilising 
stream,  but  of  a  desolate  sea, — ^the  Arabian  Qiilf  of  the  Oreeks, 
the  Gulf  of  Suez  in  modem  geography.  The  third  and  eastern- 
most cleft  at  its  southern  extremity  is  similar  in  character  to 
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the  second,  and  forms  the  Elanitic  Gulf  of  the  Greeks,  the 
modem  Gulf  of  'Akaba ;  but  further  north  it  passes  into  the 
ieep  and  wide  valley  of  the  *Arabah,  which  in  turn  communi- 
cates  with  the  still  deeper  valley  of  the  Jordan,  running  up  into 
the  heart  of  the  mountains  of  Lebanon,  the  original  basis  from 
which  the  whole  of  the  system  takes  its  departure. 

1.  It  is  between  those  two  gulfs,  the  Gulf  of  Suez  and  the 
Gulf  of  'Akaba,  that  the  Peninsula  of  Sinai  lies.  ^^  ^^ 
From  them  it  derives  its  contact  with  the  sea,  and  Chil&ofihe 
therefore  with  the  world ;  which  is  one  striking  dis- 
tinction between  it  and  the  rest  of  the  vast  desert  of  which  it 
forms  a  part.  From  hardly  any  point  in  the  Sinaitic  range 
is  the  view  of  the  sea  wholly  excluded;  from  the  highest 
points  both  of  its  branches  are  visible ;  its  waters,  blue  with  a 
depth  of  colour  more  like  that  of  some  of  the  Swiss  lakes  than 
of  our  northern  or  midland  seas,  its  tides  imparting  a  life  to 
the  dead  landscape, — ^familiar  to  modem  travellers  from  the 
shores  of  the  Atlantic  or  German  Ocean,  but  strange  and 
inexplicable  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  ancient  world,  whose 
only  knowledge  of  the  sea  was  the  vast  tideless  lake  which 
washed  the  coasts  of  Egypt,  Palestine,  Grreeee,  and  Italy.  It 
must  have  always  brought  to  the  mind  of  those  who  stood  on 
its  shores,  that  they  were  on  the  waters  of  a  new,  and  almost 
tinknown  world.  Those  tides  come  rolling  in  from  the  vast 
Indian  Ocean ;  and  with  the  Indian  Ocean  these  two  gulfs  are 
the  chief  channels  of  communication  from  the  Northern  world. 
The  white  shells  which  strew  their  shores,  the  forests  of  sub- 
marine vegetation  which  gave  the  whole  sea  its  Hebrew  appel- 
lation of  the  "  Sea  of  Weeds,"  the  trees  of  coral,  whose  huge 
trunks  may  be  seen  even  on  the  dry  shore,  with  the  red  rocks 
and  red  sand,  which  especially  in  the  Gulf  of  *Akaba  bound  its 
sides, — all  bring  before  us  the  mightier  mass  of  the  Bed  or 
Erythrsean*  Ocean,  the  coral  strands  of  the  Indian  Archipelago, 


1  The  appelktbn  '*Sed  8m,**  m  ap- 
plied distmctiTely  to  the  two  gnlfi  of 
Sues  and  Akaha,  Is  oomparatiTely 
modem.  It  Beemt  to  have  been  applied 
to  them  only  aa  oontmnationa  of  the 
Indian  Ocean,  to  which  the  name  of  the 
SrTthiBBan  or  Bed  Sea  was  giTen,  at  a 
time  when  the  two  gniiii  were  known  to 


the  Hebrews  only  by  the  name  of  the 
"Sea  of  Weedo,^'  and  to  the  Greeks  by 
the  name  of  the  Bays  of  Arabia  and 
Slath.  This  in  itself  makes  it  probable 
that  the  name  of  "Bed**  was  deriTcd 
from  the  corals  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  and 
makes  it  impossible  that  it  should  have 
been  from  **  SdoM)**— >the  mountains  <J 
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of  which  these  two  gal&  with  their  peculiar  products  are  the 
northern  offshoots.  The  Peninsula  itself  has  been  the  scene  of 
but  one  cycle  of  human  events.  But  it  has,  through  its  twf 
watery  boundaries,  been  encircled  with  two  tides  of  history, 
which  must  not  be  forgotten  in  the  associations  which  give  it  a 
foremost  place  in  the  geography  and  history  of  the  world ;  two 
tides,  never  flowing  together,  one  falling  as  the  other  rose,  but 
imparting  to  each  of  the  two  barren  valleys  through  which  they 
flow  a  life  and  activity  hardly  less  than  that  which  has  so  long 
animated  the  Valley  of  the  Nile.  The  two  great  lines  of  Indian 
traffic  have  alternately  passed  up  the  eastern  and  the  western 
gulf;  and,  though  unconnected  with  the  greater  events  of  the 
Peninsula  of  Sinai,  the  commerce  of  Alexandria  and  the  com- 
munications of  England  with  India,  which  now  pass  down  the 
Gulf  of  Suez,  are  not  without  interest,  as  giving  a  lively  image 
of  the  ancient  iscportance  of  the  twin  Gulf  of  'Akaba.  That 
gulf,  now  wholly  deserted,  was,  in  the  times  of  the  Jewish 
monarchy,  the  great  thoroughfare  of  the  fleets  of  Solomon  and 
Jehoshaphat,  and  the  only  point  in  the  second  period  of  their 
history  which  brought  the  Israelites  into  connection  with  the 
scenes  of  the  earliest  wanderings  of  their  nation. 

Such  are  the  western  and  eastern  boundaries  of  this  mountain 
tract ;  striking  to  the  eye  of  the  geographer,  as  the  two  parallels 
to  that  narrow  Egyptian  land  from  which  the  Israelites  came 
forth :  important  to  the  historian,  as  the  two  links  of  Europe 
and  Asia  with  the  great  ocean  of  the  south — as  the  two  points 
of  contact  between  the  Jewish  people  and  the  civilisation  of  the 


Vdom,  M 18  well  known,  hardly  reaching 
lu  the  ehons  of  the  Gulf  of  *Akaba,  oer- 
•ainly  not  to  the  shores  of  the  ooean. 
"Ai  we  emerged  from  the  month  of  a 
small  defile,"  writes  the  late  Captain 
Newbold,  in  deaeribing  his  viait  to  the 
mountain  of  Nakfis  near  Tiltf,  ''the 
waters  of  this  saored  gnlf  bnrst  npon  onr 
view ;  the  snr&oe  marked  with  annular, 
cresoent-shaped,  and  irregular  blotches  of 
a  purplish  red,  extending  as  &r  as  the 
eye  could  reach.  They  were  curiously 
eootrssted  with  the  beautiful  aqua*marina 
of  the  water  lying  over  the  white  coral 
reefs.  This  red  colour  I  ascertained  to 
be  caused  by  the  subjacent  red  sandstone 
«Bd  rtddish  eonl  resfii ;  a  similar  phf 


nomenon  is  obsorved  in  the  straits  of 
Bab  el'Mandeh,  and  also  near  Suei,  par- 
ticularly when  the  rays  of  the  sun  &I1  on 
the  water  at  a  small  angle.** — Joum.  of 
R.  Asiat  Society,  No.  ziii.  p.  78.  This 
accurate  description  is  dedsiTe  as  to  the 
origin  of  the  name,  though  Captain  New- 
bold  draws  no  such  inference.  The 
Hebrew  word  tilph^  though  used  com- 
monly for  ''flags**  or  "rushes,"  wmild 
hj  an  easy  change  be  applied  to  aoj 
aqueous  vegetation  (see  Dietrich's  AUiand- 
lungen,  pp.  17,  28—25);  just  as  Pliny 
(ziiL  25)  speaks  of  it  as  "a  vast  fomt  f 
"Bubrum  mare  et  totus  orientis  ooeanus 
rrfertui  at  tykna."  (Bitter,  Sinai,  466— 
462.)    SeePartn.  p.86. 
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ancient  world.  From  the  summit  of  Mount  St.  Catherine,  or 
of  Um  Shaumer,  a  wandering  Israelite  might  have  seen  the 
beginning  and  the  end  of  his  nation's  greatness.  On  the  one 
side  lay  the  sea  through  which  they  had  escaped  from  the 
bondage  of  slavery  amd  idolatry — still  a  mere  tribe  of  the  shep- 
herds of  the  Desert.  On  the  other  side  lay  the  sea,  up  which 
were  afterwards  conveyed  the  treasures  of  the  Indies,  to  adorn 
the  palace  and  the  temple  of  the  capital  of  a  mighty  empire. 

2.  Of  the  three  geological  elements  which  compose  the 
Peninsula  itself ,  the  first  and  the  most  extensive  is  ,^^  p^^, 
the  northern  table-land  of  limestone  which  is  known  tean  ot  the 
as  the  Desert  of  the  "  Tih,"  or  the  "  Wanderings."  It  ^"^ 
is  supported  and  enclosed  by  long  horizontal  ranges,  which  keep 
this  uniform  character  wherever  they  are  seen.  They  are  the 
same  which,  under  the  name  of  the  Mountains  of  Bahah,  first 
meet  the  eye  of  the  traveller  approaching  Suez  from  Egypt,  as 
forming  the  western  boundary  of  the  great  plateau ;  the  same 
which,  under  the  name  of  the  Mountains  of  the  Tih,  run  along 
its  southern  border,  as  seen  from  Serbal  or  St.  Catherine ;  and 
which  imder  the  same  name,  form  its  eastern  border,  as  seen 
from  Mount  Hor.  However  much  the  other  mountains  of  the 
Peninsula  vary  in  form  or  height,  the  mountains  of  the  Tih  are 
always  alike;  always  faithful  to  their  tabular  outline  and 
blanched  desolation.  It  is  this  which  gives  them  a  natural 
affinity  of  appearance  with  the  two  long  limestone  walls  which 
confine  the  traveller's  view  down  the  Valley  of  the  Nile  from 
Cairo  to  Thebes ;  and,  again,  to  the  unbroken  Une  of  mountains 
which  runs  along  the  eastern  side  of  the  Jordan,  from  the  Dead 
Sea  to  Mount  Hermon*. 

One  solitary  station-house  and  fort  marks  this  wilderness. 
It  probably  derives  its  name  of  Niikhl,  the  "  Palm,"  from  an 
adjacent  palm-grove,  now  vanished ;  a  miniature  in  this  respect 
of  the  midway  station  for  the  great  Syrian  desert — "  Tadmor," 

^   For  a  ladd  aooonnt  of  the  geology  of         '  The  Tih   has    been  travened  and 

iha  Peninrala,  I  refer  to  a  Talnable  paper  described  hj  Biippell,  Bnrckhaidt,  and 

on   the  subject  by  Gaptam  Newbold  'm  Bartlett  from  east  to  west,  and  by  Robin- 

«he   Madras   Jonmal,  toL  xiv.   pt.  U. ;  son  from  south  to  north.    I  did  not  see  it, 

also  to  Russegger's  map,  and  to  Mr.  Hogg's  except  from  a  distance.     The  passage  of 

map  and  paper  in  Jameson's  Edinburgh  the  Gankvan  has  been  described  ^RfippeU 

Philosophical  Journal,  toIs.  xlyiii  p.  198^  and  fiartlett 
rlix.  p.  88. 
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"  Palmyra  ' — ^the  palm-grove  station  of  Solomon  and  Zenobia, 
whence  in  like  manner  the  palms  are  now  said  to  have  dis- 
appeared^  It  seems  to  have  no  peculiar  features,  beyond  the 
general  character  of  its  horizontal  hills,  and  its  one  wide  un- 
dulating pebbly  plain.  If  any  of  the  stations  of  the  Israelites 
mentioned  in  the  Pentateuch  were  in  this  portion  of  the  Penin- 
sula, it  is  useless  to  seek  for  them ;  nor  is  there  apparently  any 
passage  or  scene  in  their  wanderings  which  derives  any  special 
light  from  its  scenery.  Its  one  interest  now  is  the  passage  of 
the  Mecca  pilgrimage. 
3.  The  plateau  of  the  Tih  is  succeeded  by  the  sandstone 
mountains  which  form  tiie  first  approach  to  the  higher 

Thd sandy 

tractor  Sinaitic  range,  called  by  the  general  Arabic  name  for 
^^S^fth  *  ^Sf^  mountain,  the  **  Tur."  One  narrow  plain  or 
belt  of  sand,  called  from  that  circumstance  the 
*'  Debbet  er-Bamleh,"  divides  the  table-land  of  the  north  from 
these  mountains  of  the  south ;  the  hills  of  the  "  Tih  " — ^the 
seat  of  the  tribe  thence  called  '*  Tiy&hah,"-^from  the  hills  of  the 
"  Tar,"  the  seat  of  the  tribe  thence  called  "  TawArah."  Prom 
Serbal  and  St.  Catherine  this  yellow  line  of  sand  is  distinctly 
visible ;  and  seems  to  be,  as  its  name  implies,  the  only  tract  of 
pure  sand  which  the  desert  of  Sinai  presents.  The  name  is  of 
itself  sufficient  to  indicate  to  the  experienced  geographer,  what 
the  traveller  soon  learns  by  observation,  that  sand  is  properly 
speaking  the  exception  and  not  the  rule  of  the  Arabian  desert. 
In  the  usual  route  from  Cairo  to  Suez,  and  from  Suez  to  'Akaba, 
it  occurs  only  once  in  any  great  quantity  or  depth  :  namely^  in 
the  hills  immediately  about  Huderfth',  where,  it  would  seem,  the 
Debbet  er-Bamleh  terminates  on  reaching  the  sandstone  cliffs 
which  here  shut  off  both  it  and  the  table-land  of  the  Tih  from 
the  Gulf  of  *Akaba.  There,  after  traversing  the  whole  Peninsula, 
on  hard  ground  of  gravel,  pebble,  or  rock,  the  traveller  again 
finds  himself  in  the  deep  sand-driffcs  which  he  has  not  seen 
since  he  left  them  on  the  western  shores  of  the  Nile,  enveloping 

^  CSame's  BeoolieetioxiB  of  the  East,  gave  it  tke  name  of  Palmyra)  '^PhoBoix" 

vol.  u.  p.  545.     Is  it  quite  oertain  that  (Myt^).      See  Hitdft     ZeitMsliziil  der 

«<Tadmor*'  and  '^Palmyra"  are  derived  DeutMh.  HorgenL  GeMU8c«h«fl^  tqL  YiiL 

bom  the  pdhut    A  palm  is  in  Hebrew  222. 

iamar,  and  not  "Tadmor ;"  and  in  Qieek  ^  See  Part  IL  p.  80. 
(and  Joeephtifi  says    that    the    Grteks 
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the  temples  of  Ipsambul,  and  the  Serapeum  of  Memphis.  It 
is  important  to  notice  this,  partly  as  a  correction  of  a  popular 
error,  partly  as  an  illustration,  negative  indeed,  but  not  alto* 
gether  worthless,  of  the  narrative  of  the  Pentateuch.  Whatever 
other  sufferings  the  Israelites  may  have  undergone,  the  great 
sand-drifts  which  the  armies  of  Cambyses  encountered  in  the 
desert  of  Afiica  are  never  mentioned,  nor  could  have  been  men- 
tioned, in  their  joumeyings  through  the  wilderness  of  Sinai. 

4.  This  brings  us  to  the  mountains  of  the  Tur  (as  distinct 
from  the   Tih),   which  form,   strictly  speaking,   the  ..    ^ 
mountain-land    of   the    Peninsula.     This    mass    of  taimioftlie 
mountains,    rising    in  their  highest  points   to  the  '^^' 
height  of  more  than  9000  feet,  forms  the  southern  tower,  if  one 
may  use  the  expression,  of  that  long  belt  or  chain  of  hills,  of 
which  the  northern  bulwark  ys  the  double  range  of  Lebanon. 
It  is  the  southern  limit  of  the  history  of  the  Israelites.     Their 
boundaries,  in  the  narrower  sense,  were  Dan  and  Beersheba ; 
in  the  wider  sense  Lebanon  and  Sinai '. 

(a)  It  is  with  the  configuration  and  aspect  of  this  district  that 
we  are  now  chiefly  concerned.  The  sandy  plain  whic  h  ^^  j^^, 
parts  it  from  the  table-land  of  the  Tih  on  the  north  ud  the 
has  been  already  noticed.     A  similar  plain,  though 
apparently  of  gravel  rather  than  of  sand,  under  the  name  of 
El-Ka'a, — ''the  plain," — runs  along  its  south-western   base, 
generally  reaching  the  shores  of  the  Gulf  of  Suez,  but  at  times 
interrupted  by  a  lower  line   of  hills,  which  form  as  it  were  the 
outposts  of  the  Sinaitic  range  itself,  and  contain  the  two  sin- 
gular mountains  known  respectively  as  the  mountains  of  N&kus 
(the  Bell),  and  Mukatteb  (the  Written.)   On  their  north-western 
side,  and  on  the  whole  of  the  eastern  side  of  the  Peninsula,  the 
mountains  of  the  Tur  descend  so  steeply  on  the  shores  of  the 
respective  gulfs  of  the  Bed  Sea,  that  there  is  Uttle  more  than  the 
beach  left  between  the  precipitous  cliffs  and  the  rising  tides. 

(b)  From  these  shores  or  plains  the  traveller  ascends  into  the 
mountain  triangle  of  which  they  form  the  three  sides. 

It  is  approached  for  the  most  part  by  rugged  passes^ 
leading  to  the  higher  land  above,  from  which  spring  the  cliffis 

<  See  Chapter  ZIL 
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and  mouutains  themselves.  These  begin  in  a  gradual,  but 
terminate  usually  in  a  very  steep,  ascent — almost  a  staircase  of 
rock — ^resembling  the  "  Puertas  "  of  the  Andalusian  table-land ; 
that,  for  example,  of  Gaucin,  on  the  way  from  Qibraltar  to 
Ronda ;  or  the  Sapphira,  on  the  way  from  Malaga  to  Ghranada. 
To  these  steep  and  rugged  defiles  is  given  the  name  of  ^'  Nukb/' 
or  "  'Akaba/'  It  is  from  one  of  these — ^that  down  which  the 
Egyptian  pilgrimage  descends,  on  the  eastern  branch  of  the 
Bed  Sea — ^that  the  gulf  and  town  of  ' Akaba  derives  its  name '. 
The  others  of  note  are,  the  Nukb  Badera,  which  is  the  chief 
entrance  to  the  cluster  of  Serbfil;  the  Nukb  H&wy,  to  the 
cluster  of  Sinai;  the  Nukb  um  Bachi,  through  which  the 
whole  range  is  approached  from  the  "  Tih." ' 

(c)  The  cluster  itself  consists  (speaking  in  general  and 
The  Moun-  popular  language)  of  two  formations — sandstone,  and 
*■»»■•  granite  or  porphyry.    These  two  formations,  of  which 

it  may  be  said  generally  that  the  first  constitutes  the  northern, 
and  the  latter  the  southern  division,  play  an  important  part, 
both  in  its  outward  aspect  and  in  its  history.  To  these  it 
owes  the  depth  and  variety  of  colour,  which  distinguish  it  from 
ahnost  all  other  mountainous  scenery.  Sandstone'  and  granite 
alike  lend  the  strong  red  hue,  which,  when  it  extends  further 
eastward,  is  according  to  some  interpretations,  connected 
with  the  name  of  "  Edom."  It  was  long  ago  described  by 
Diodorus  Siculus  as  of  a  bright  scarlet,  and  is  represented 
in  legendary  pictures  as  of  a  brilliant  crimson.  But  viewed 
even  in  the  soberest  light,  it  gives  a  richness  to  the  whole 
mountain  landscape  which  is  wholly  unknown  in  the  grey  and 
brown  suits  of  our  northern  hills.  Sandstone,  moreover,  when, 
as  in  the  Wftdy  Mughareh,  and  on  the  clifb  which  line  the  shores 
of  the  Bed  Sea,  it  has  become  liable  to  the  infirmities  of  age 
and  the  depredations  of  water,  presents  us  with  those  still  more 
extraordinary  hues,  of  which  the  full  description  must  be 
reserved  for  the  scene  of  their  greatest  exempUfication  in  the 
rocks  of  Petra\    In  these  formations,  too,  we  trace  the  con- 

'  There  !■  aaocher,  'Akaba  et-Shim—  Arabia  to  the  higher  level  of  Syria, 
"the  Pasi  of  the  Syrian  Pilgrimage*'—  *  For  the  four  passee  to  the  Tlh  mk 

on  the  eaetem  nde  of  the  'Arabah  (aee  Stewart^  Tent  and  Khan,  p.  167. 
Bnrckhaidt's  Arabia,  ii.  94)  which  forma  '  B&ppell,  p.  188. 

the  great  aaeenl  from  the  lower  leril  of         *  See  Part  II.  x?ii. 
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nection  of  the  Sinaitic  range  with  the  two  adjacent  oountries, 
and  with  the  historical  purposes  to  which  their  materials  have 
been  tamed.  The  limestone  ranges  of  the  Tih,  in  their 
abutment  on  the  Valley  of  the  Nile,  famished  the  quarries 
of  the  Pyramids.  The  soft  surface  of  these  sandstone  cliffs 
in  the  Wftdy  Mukatteb,  offered  ready  tablets  to  the  writers 
of  the  so-called  Sinaitic  inscriptions  and  engravings,  and  to 
Egyptian  sculptors  in  the  Wftdy  M&ghareh  and  the  valley  of 
Surabit  el-Ehadim,  just  as  the  continuation  of  the  same  forma- 
tion, far  away  to  the  south-w^t,  reappears  in  the  consecrated 
quames  of  the  gorge  of  Silsilis,  whence  were  hewn  the  vast 
materials  for  the  Temples  of  Thebes ;  as  the  same  cliffis,  far 
away  to  the  east,  lent  themselves  to  the  excavations  of  the 
Edomites  and  Nabatsan^  at  Petra^and  of  ancient  Ammon*  and 
Moab  in  the  deep  defiles  of  the  Amon.  So,  too,  the  granite 
moimtains,  on  whose  hard  blocks  were  written  the  Ten  Com- 
mandments of  the  Mosaic  Law,  and  whose  wild  rents  and 
fantastic  forms  have  furnished  the  basis  of  so  many  monastic 
or  Bedouin  legends,  reappear  in  Egypt  at  the  First  Cataract,  in 
the  grotesque  rocks  that  surround  the  island  of  Phike,  and  in 
the  Tast  quarries  of  Syene ;  and  are  to  be  foimd  far  off  to  the 
easty  in  Arabia  Felix,  forming  the  granite  mass'  of  Ohod,  the 
scene  of  Mahomet's  first  victory  near  Medina. 

The  mountains,  thus  flanked  by  the  sandstone  formations- 
oeing  themselves  the  granitic  kernel  of  the  whole  Th«ThzM 
region — are    divided    into    two,   or    perhaps    three  ^*f^*i*» 
groups,  each  with  a  central  summit.    These  are  (1)  the  north- 
western cluster,  which  rises  above  Wady  Feiran,  and  of  which 
the  most  remarkable  mountain — being  in  some  respects  also 
the  most  remarkable  in  the  whole  Peninsula — ^is  Mount  Serb&l ; 
(2)  the  eastern  and  central  cluster,  of  which  the  highest  point  is 
Mount  St.  Catherine ; — and  (3)  the  south-eastern  cluster,  which 
forms  as  it  were  the  outskirts  of  the  central  mass,  the  highest 
point  of  which  is  Um  Shaumer,  the  most  elevated  summit  of  the 
whole  range.  *  Of  these  points  Mount  St  Catherine,  with  most 
of  its  adjacent  peaks,  has  been  ascended  by  many  travellers ; 
Mount  Serbal  by  a  very  few,  of  whom  only  four  have  recorded 

>  Sm  LjTKk'M  <'  I>Md  Sm,*'  p.  868.  »  Boiekhwdt,  ii.  281. 
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their  ascent ;  Um  Shaunier  has  been  ascended  by  none  except 
Burckhardt,  and  by  him  not  quite  to  the  summit. 

Reserving  for  the  present  the  more  special  characteiistacs  of 
these  respective  clusters,  their  general  peculiarities  may  be  best 
tii0  given  in  common.     The  colours'  have  been  already 

^^'****"*»  mentioned.  Red,  with  dark  green,  are  the  predomi- 
nant hues ;  the  two  are  most  markedly  combined  in  the  long 
line  of  Jebel  Musa,  as  Pococke,  with  more  than  his  usual 
observation,  noticed  long  ago.  These  colours,  especially  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Serbal,  are  diversified  by  the  long  streaks  of 
purple  which  run  over  ther%  from  top  to  bottom.  But  it  is 
only  in  the  parts  of  the  sandstone  cliffs  where  the  surface  has 
been  broken  away,  as  in  the  caves  of  the  Wady  Mugharelu 
or  on  the  shores  of  the  two  gulfis,  that  they  present  the  great 
variety  of  colour  which  reaches  its  highest  pitch  at  Petra. 

Another  feature,  less  peculiar,  but  still  highly  characteristic, 
the  Confti-  is  the  infinite  complication  of  jagged  peaks  and  varied 
"^^>  ridges.    When  seen  from  a  distance,  as  from  the  hills 

between  Sinai  and  'Akaba,  this  presents  as  fine  an  outline  of 
mountain  scenery  as  can  be  conceived,  but  the  beauty  and 
distinctness  of  a  nearer  view  is  lost  in  its  multiplied  and 
intricate  confusion — the  cause  no  doubt,  in  part,  of  the  nume- 
rous mistakes  made  by  travellers  in  their  notice  of  the  several 
peaks  to  be  seen  from  this  or  that  particular  point.  This  is 
the  characteristic  described  by  Sir  Frederick  Henniker,  with  a 
slight  exaggeration  of  expression,  when  he  says  that  the  view 
from  Jebel  Musa  (where  this  particular  aspect  is  seen  to  the 
greatest  perfection)  is  as  if  "  Arabia  Petrsea  were  an  ocean  of 
lava,  which,  whilst  its  waves  were  running  mountains  high,  had 
suddenly  stood  stilL" 

It  is  an  equally  striking,  and  more  accurate  expression  of  the 
the  Deeo-  Same  traveller,  when  he  speaks  of  the  whole  range  as 
'»*^^5  being  "the  Alps  unclothed*."  This— their  union  of 
grandeur  with  desolation — is  the  point  of  their  scenery  abso- 

>  The  most  aoeoimte  detcriptioii  of  the  of  Gfaamoani,  called  from  then:  odlonrthe 

eolooiB  of  the  Deeert  is  that  giveii  by  Dr.  AtguiUea  Rcwges^  ^fe  some  notiim  of  the 

OUn.     (Trayelfl,   i.   872,    890.)     Unfor-  colour  and  form  of  SinaL 
tunately,  no  published  views  ever  attempt  *  Notes  dming  a  '^sii  to  Bg7pt»  i^, 

it.    The  three  peaks  of  red  granite  which  p.  214. 
oTerhang  the  northern  side  of  the  Vallej 
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lately  muiTalled.  They  are  the  ''Alps"  of  Arabia — but  the 
Alps  planted  in  the  Desert,  and  therefore  stripped  of  all  th# 
clothing  which  goes  to  make  up  our  notions  of  Swiss  or  English 
momitains;  stripped  of  the  variegated  drapery  of  oak,  and 
birch,  and  pine,  and  fir,  of  moss,  and  grass,  and  fern;  which  to 
landscapes  of  European  hills,  are  almost  as  essential  as  the 
rocks  and  peaks  themselves.  Of  all  the  charms  of  Switzer- 
land, the  one  which  most  impresses  a  traveller  recently  returned 
from  the  East,  is  the  breadth  and  depth  of  its  verdure.  The 
very  name  of  "Alp"  is  strictly  applied  only  to  the  green 
pasture-lands  enclosed  by  rocks  or  glaciers ; — ^a  sight  in  the 
European  Alps  so  common,  in  these  Arabian  Alps  so  wholly 
unknown.  The  absence  of  verdure,  it  need  hardly  be  said,  is 
due  to  the  absence  of  water — of  those  perennial  streams  which 
are  at  once  the  creation  and  the  life  of  every  other  mountaic 
district. 

And  it  is  this  probably,  combined  with  the  peculiarity  of  the 
atmosphere,  that  produces  the  deep  stillness  and  con-  and  the 
sequent  reverberation  of  the  human  voice,  which  can  ^^^^"^^ 
never  be  omitted  in  any  enumeration  of  the  characteristics  of 
Mount  Simd.  From  the  highest  point  of  Bas  Sufs&feh  to  its 
lower  peak,  a  distance  of  about  sixty  feet,  the  page  of  a  book, 
distinctly  but  not  loudly  r^ad,  was  perfectly  audible ;  and  every 
remark  of  the  various  groups  of  travellers  descending  from  the 
heights  of  the  same  point  rose  clearly  to  those  immediately 
above  them.  It  was  the  belief  of  the  Arabs  who  conducted 
Niebuhr\  that  they  could  make  themselves  heard  across  the 
Gnlf  of  *Akaba ;  a  belief  doubtless  exaggerated,  yet  probably 
originated  or  fostered  by  the  great  distance  to  which  in  those 
regions  the  voice  can  actually  be  carried.  And  it  is  probably 
from  the  same  cause  that  so  much  attention  has  been  excited 
by  the  mysterious  noises  which  have  from  tune  to  lame  been 
heard  on  the  summit  of  Jebel  Musa,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Urn  Shaumer,  and  in  the  mountain  *  of  NAk^s,  or  the  Bell,  so 
called  from  the  legend  that  the  sounds  proceed  from  the  bells' 

^  Deseziptioii  de  FArabie,  p.  245.  aoooimt  hj  GapUin  Newbold,  JonnuJ  of 

>  SeM0  the  pdefeue  and  desciiptioii  of  the  E.  Asiatic  Society,  No.  xiiL  79. 

this  mountain  in  WeUstod,  ii  24 ;   and  *  I  qm  the  word  "beU**  for  the  sake 

A  more  comnlete  and  singularly  graphic  of  eonyenience.    But  '*the  sound  of  the 
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of  a  convent  enclosed  within  the  mountain.  In  this  last  instance 
the  sound  is  supposed  to  originate  in  the  rush  of  sand  down  the 
mountain  side ;  sand,  here,  as  elsewhere,  playing  the  same  part 
as  the  waters  or  snows  of  the  north.  In  the  case  of  Jebel 
Musa,  where  it  is  said  that  the  monks  had  originally  settled 
on  the  highest  peak,  but  were  by  these  strange  noises  driven 
down  to  their  present  seat  in  the  valley,  and  in  the  case  of 
Um  Shaumer,  where  it  was  described  to  Burckhardt  as  like  the 
sound  of  artillery,  the  precise  cause  has  never  been  ascertained. 
But  in  all  these  instances  the  effect  must  have  been  heightened 
by  the  deathlike  silence  of  a  region  where  the  fall  of  waters, 
even  the  trickling  of  brooks,  is  unknown. 

This  last  peculiarity  of  the  Sinai  range  brings  us  to  another, 
which  has  hardly  been  sufficiently  described  in  the  accounts  oi 
the  Desert — ^namely,  the  valleys  or  "  WAdys." 

(d)  It  is  by  a  true  instinct  that  the  Bedouins,  as  a  general 
The  ^^9  call  the  mountains  not  by  any  distinctive  name. 

WidjB.       ^J^^  gfjjjgy  ijjg  valleys  or  w&dys  which  surround  them. 

It  is  necessary  to  use  this  Arabic  name,  because  there  is  no 
English  word  which  exactly  corresponds  to  the  idea  expressed 
by  it.  A  hollow,  a  valley,  a  depression — ^more  or  less  deep  or 
wide  or  long — ^wom  or  washed  by  the  mountain  torrents  or 
winter  rains  for  a  few  months  or  weeks  in  the  year — such  is 
the  general  idea  of  an  Arabian  "  widy,**  whether  in  the  Desert 
or  in  Syria.  The  Hebrew  word  (nachal),  which  is  as  nearly  as 
possible  the  correlative  of  the  W&dy  of  the  Arabic,  is  unfor- 
tunately confounded  in  our  translation  with  a  distinct  word 
(nahar)  under  the  common  version  of  "river,"  though  occa- 
sionally rendered,  with  a  greater  attempt  at  accuracy,  by  the 
name  of  "  brook*." 

For  a  few  weeks  or  days  in  the  winter  these  valleys  present, 
it  is  said,  the  appearance  of  rushing  streams.  A  graphic  de- 
scription is  given  of  this  sudden  conversion  of  the  dry  bed  of 

church-going  bell"  is  unknown  in  the  hills,  whether  dry  or  moist.**    It  is  sBid 

East ;  and  the  n6hi»  is  really  the  mde  to  he  deriyed  from  toada,  a  wb  of  s 

eymbfJ  or  sonnding-board  nsed  in  Greek  strange  signifieation,  bat  of  which  ap- 

^nrcheS)  snch  as  are  deseribed  forther  parently  the  fundamental  idea  must  be 

«n  in  the  Cfonirent  of  St.  Catherine.  to  "perforate  by  water."    Nachal,  in 

*  The  word  toddjf  (spelt  by  the  French  like  manner  is  probably  from  ehalal,  to 

9uatU),  is  properly  a  "hollow  between  "perforate."    See  Appendix. 
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the  Wftdj  M^sa  into  a  thundering  mountain  torrent,  in  Miss 
Martineau's  account  oi  Petra.  Another  such  is  recorded  by 
Wellsted  near  Tiir\  The  W&dy  Shellil  (the  Valley  of  the 
Cataracts)  both  in  its  name  and  aspect  bears  every  trace  of  itb 
wintry  cascades.  But  their  usual  aspect  is  absolutely  bare  and 
waste ;  only  presenting  the  image  of  thirsty  desolation  the  more 
strikingly,  from  the  constant  indications  of  water  which  is  nc* 
longer  there.  But  so  essentially  are  they,  in  other  respects, 
the  rivers  of  the  Desert,  and  so  entirely  are  they  the  only 
likeness  to  rivers  which  an  Arab  could  conceive,  that  in  Spain 
we  find  the  name  reproduced  by  the  Arab  conquerors  of  Anda- 
lusia: sometimes  indeed  fitly  enough,  as  applied  to  the 
countless  water-courses  of  southern  Spain,  only  filled  like  the 
valleys  of  Arabia  by  a  sudden  descent  of  showers,  or  melting  of 
snow;  but  sometimes  to  mi^ty  rivers,  to  which  the  torrents  of 
the  Desert  could  famish  only  the  most  general  parallel.  Few 
who  pass  to  and  fro  along  the  majestic  river  between  Cadiz  and 
Seville,  remember  that  its  name  is  a  recollection  of  the  Desert 
far  away;  the  Arab  could  find  no  other  appellation  for  the 
Bffitis  than  that  of  "  The  Great  W&dy  "— Guad-al-Khebir*. 

To  these  waterless  rivers  the  Desert  owes  its  boundaries,  its 
form,  its  means  of  communication,  as  truly  as  the  countries 
or  districts  of  Europe  owe  theirs  to  the  living  streams  which 
divide  range  from  range,  and  nation  from  nation.  Sometimes, 
as  in  the  W&dy  Taiyibeh  and  the  Wftdy  Sey&l,  a  broad  and 
winding  track;    sometimes,   as  in  the  WAdy  Mdsa,   closed 


'  Qaoted  in  Bitter,  Sinai,  p.  456. 

'  A  still  more  remarkable  inatanoe  of 
this  violent  adaptation  of  the  scanty  no- 
menclatnre  of  the  Desert  to  the  varied 
features  of  Buropean  scenery  has  been 
pointed  oat  by  H.  Engelhardt,  in  his 
learned  work  on  the  valleys  of  Monte 
&o«a.  It  appears  that  in  the  ninth  and 
tenth  centoiiea  the  valley  of  Saas  was 
oocapied  by  a  band  of  Saracens  ;  and  M. 
Bngelhardt  ingenionsly,  though  in  one 
or  two  instancea  fiiuidfally,  derives  the 
eziflting  names  of  the  localities  in  that 
valley  from  these  strange  ooenpants. 
Amongst  these  are  the  MorUe  Mora — ^the 
Faas  of  the  Mootb — the  two  villages  or 
stations  of  Almagal^  and  the  moantain 
of  Mieehebelj  of  which  the  former,  by 
tlie  likeness  of  its  fii-st  syllable  to  the 


Arabian  article  al,  the  latter  of  its  ter- 
mination to  the  word  Jebdy  certainly 
oonfiim  the  hypothesis.  Bnt  the  most 
enrions  and  the  most  probable  is  the 
name  of  tlie  hnge  glacier  throngh  which 
mshes  the  wild  torrent  of  the  Visp. 
Hardly  two  objects  less  like  can  be  con- 
oeived  than  tiiat  mass  of  ioe^  with  its 
lake  reflecting  the  glacisn  in  the  tranquil 
water,  and  the  abundant  stream  gushing 
from  its  bosom,  on  the  one  hand ;  and 
on  the  other  hand,  the  scanty  rivulet  or 
pool  in  the  hot  rocky  bed  of  the  Desert, 
fringed  with  palm  or  acacia.  But  this 
was  the  only  image  which  the  Arabs  had 
of  a  tauree  or  tpring  of  a  liver.  And 
"Al-al-'Ain,"  accordingly,  is  the  pre- 
sent name  of  the  glader  of  their  Alpine 
valley. 
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between  overarching  cliffs;  sometimes^  as  in  the  Wady  es 
Shejkh,  leaving  a  vast  margin  on  each  side,  such  as  in  a  happiej 
soil  and  climate  would  afford  pasturage  for  a  thousand  cattle; 
sometimes,  as  in  the  W&dj  Sidri,  expanding  into  a  level  space, 
where,  in  Switzerland  and  Westmoreland,  the  surrounding 
precipices  would  descend,  not  as  there  on  a  waste  of  sand  or 
gravel,  but  on  a  bright  lake;  they  yet  all  have  this  in  common, 
that  they  are  the  high  roads  of  the  Desert :  the  stations,  Oxe 
tribes,  the  mountains,  are  as  truly  along  their  banks,  and 
distinguished  by  their  courses,  as  if  they  were  rivers  or  rail 
roads.  By  observing  their  peculiarities,  their  points  of 
junction,  and  their  general  direction,  any  one  who  had  once 
traversed  the  route  from  Cairo  to  Petra,  would  probably  find 
his  way  back  without  any  great  risk  or  difficulty*  And,  as  in 
western  countries,  amongst  a  variety  of  lesser  streams  there  is 
generally  one  commanding  river  which  absorbs  all  the  rest,  and 
serves  as  the  main  line  of  communication  for  the  whole  region, 
so  it  is  with  the  wAdys  of  the  Desert.  Um  Shaumer,  St 
Catherine,  and  SerbAl,  are  not  more  decisively  the  dominant 
summits  of  the  Sinaitic  mountains,  than  is  the  Wftdy  es-Sheykh 
— ^the  "  valley  of  the  saint " — the  queen  of  the  Sinaitic  rivers. 
The  immense  curve  by  which  it  connects  the  two  great  clusters 
of  the  Peninsula  is  as  clear  in  reality  as  on  the.  map. 

Thus  the  general  character  of  the  wlidys,  as  well  as  of  the 
The  Vege-  mountains  of  Sinai,  is  entire  desolation.  If  the  moun- 
*»*ion ;  fgjj^  are  naked  Alps,  the  valleys  are  dry  rivers.  But 
there  are  exceptions  in  both  instances.  There  is  nearly  every- 
where a  thin,  it  might  almost  be  said  a  transparent  coating  of 
vegetation.  There  are  occasional  spots  of  verdure,  which 
escape  notice  in  a  general  view,  but  for  that  very  reason  are  the 
more  remarkable  when  observed.  It  is  said  that  travellers,  on 
arriving  at  Lisbon  from  Madrid,  after  crossing  the  bare  table- 
land of  central  Spain,  are  asked,  "  Do  you  remember  that  tree 
you  passed  on  the  road  ?  "  The  same  feeling  is  more  strongly 
experienced  in  the  passage  of  the  Desert.  Not  perhaps  eveiy 
single  tree,  but  every  group  of  trees,  lives  in  the  traveller's 
recollection  as  distinctiy  as  the  towns  and  spires  of  civilised 
eountries.  Accordingly,  both  the  valleys,  and  (where  they  are 
Qot  named  directiy  from  the  valleys)  the  mountains  also  are 
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asually  named  firom  the  slight  vegetation  by  which  they  are 
distinguished  from  each  other.  The  highest  peak  of  the  whole 
range  is  known  by  no  other  name  than  the  trivial  appellation 
of  Um  Shaomer, — ^"the  mother  of  fennel,"  doubtless  from  the 
fennel  which  Burckhardt  describes  as  characteristic  of  the 
Peninsula.  The  Bas  Sufsafeh,  which  represents,  according  to 
Dr.  Bobinson*s  view,  the  Horeb  of  Moses,  is  the  ''willow- 
head,"  from  the  group  of  two  or  three  willows  which  grow  in 
the  Wady  Sufsafeh,  in  its  recesses.  Serbal  is  possibly  so  called 
from  the  BeVj  or  myrrh,  which  creeps  over  its  ledges  up  to  the 
very  summit.  And  (judging  by  this  analogy)  the  most  probable 
origin  even  of  the  ancient  "  Sinai  "  is  the  seneh  or  acacia,  with 
which,  as  we  know,  it  then  abounded.  The  Wady  Abu- 
Hamad — ^the  "  father  of  fig-trees  " — is  from  the  old  fig-tree  in 
its  deep  clefts ;  the  Wady  Sidri  from  its  bushes  of  wild  thorn  ^ 
the  Wady  Seyal  from  the  acacia ;  the  Wady  Taiyibeh,  from  the 
"  goodly"  water  and  vegetation  it  contains*. 

The  more  definitely  marked  spots  of  verdure,  however,  are 
the  accompaniments  not  of  the  empty  beds  of  winter  The 
torrents,  but  of  the  few  living,  perhaps  perennial  8p™ur»« 
springs,  which  by  the  mere  fact  of  their  rarity,  assume  an 
importance  difficult  to  be  understood  in  the  moist  scenery  of 
the  West  and  North.  These  springs,  whose  sources  are  for 
the  most  part  high  up  in  the  mountain  clefts,  occasionally  ^nd 
down  into  the  wadys  rills  of  water,  which  however  scanty — 
however  little  deserving  of  the  name  even  of  brooks' — ^yet 
become  immediately  the  nucleus  of  whatever  vegetation  the 
desert  produces.  Often  their  course  can  be  traced,  not  by 
visible  water,  but  a  track  of  moss  here,  a  fringe  of  rushes  there, 

>  See  Ritter,  Sinai,  pp.  846,  748. 

'  The  names  of  tiie  Alpe  are,  for  ihe 
most  part,  derived  from  some  pecnliarity 
ol  the  moimtain — ^the  Wetterhom,  Silber- 
bom,  ihe  Jungfran,  Mont  Blanc,  and  the 
like.  Bat  one  of  the  most  striking  has 
receiTed  its  name,  like  those  Arabian 
hiUa,  finom  the  vegetation  of  the  vaUeys 
at  its  foot.  The  marvellous  peak  of 
**  the  Matteihom"  is  so  called,  not  from 
its  extraordinary  formation  and  shape, 
bat  from  the  fikct  that  the  first  view  of 
it  asojJly  obtained  brings  it  before  us  in 
sonnection  with  the  green  pastures  and 
•v'oods  of  Matt  or  Zer-Matt^  aboffv  which 


it  rises;  "Matt**  being  the  provincial 
word  for  meadow  or  mead,  of  which  it  is 
in  £M!t  only  another  form — as  in  An-dcr- 
Matt,  the  village  on  the  mead  of  the  St. 
(iothard  Pass.  The  German  name  of  the 
mountain  is  thus  '*the  peak  of  the 
meadowe,**  as  the  Italian  name  (for  a 
similar  reason)  is  Monte  Silvio  —  the 
Mountain  of  the  Forests. 

'  R&ppell  notioes  four  perennial  brooks: 
1.  The  WAdy  el-'Ain.  2.  The  WAdy 
Sakka.  3.  The  Wftdy  Peir&n.  4.  The 
Wftdy  Hibrftn.  I  only  saw  the  first  and 
third.    See  Part  II.  vi.  vii  xiL 
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a  solitary  palm»  a  group  of  acacias — ^which  at  once  denote  that 
an  unseen  life  is  at  work.  Whereyer  these  springs  are  to  be 
found,  there,  we  cannot  doubt,  must  always  have  been  the 
resort  of  the  wanderers  in  the  Desert;  and  they  occur  at  such 
frequent  intervals,  that,  after  leaving  Suez,  there  is  at  least  one 
such  spot  in  each  successive  day's  journey.  In  two  of  the 
great  wadys  which  lead  from  the  first  beginnings  of  the  Sinai 
range  to  the  Gulf  of  Suez — Ghiirttndel,  and  Useit  with  its  con- 
tinuation of  the  Wady  Tai3ribeh — such  tracts  of  vegetation  are 
to  be  found  id  considerable  luxuriance.  In  a  still  greater  degree 
is  this  the  case  in  all  the  various  wadys  leading  down  from  the 
Sinai  range  to  the  Gulf  of  'Akaba— of  which  the  Wady  el-*Ain 
is  described  by  Btippell  and  by  Miss  Martineau;  the  Wady 
Sumghy  by  Dr.  Bobinson ;  and  the  Wady  Kyd  by  Burckhardt 
— in  all  of  which  this  union  of  vegetation  with  the  fantastic 
scenery  of  the  desolate  mountains  presents  a  combination  as 
beautiful  as  it  is  extraordinary.  In  three  spots,  however,  in 
the  Desert,  and  in  three  only  so  far  as  appears,  this  vege- 
tation is  brought  by  the  concurrence  of  the  general  configura- 
tion of  the  country  to  a  still  higher  pitch.  By  far  the  most 
remarkable  collection  of  springs  is  that  which  renders  the 
clusters  of  Jebel  Musa  the  chief  resort  of  the  Bedouin  tribes 
during  the  summer  heats.  Four  abundant  sources  in  the 
_  ^  mountains  immediately  above  the  Convent  of  St. 
Catherine  must  always  have  made  that  region  one  of 
the  most  frequented  of  the  Desert.  The  two  other  exceptions 
are  of  a  different  character.  It  has  been  already  observed  that, 
in  order  fully  to  understand  the  geography  of  Sinai,  we  must 
combine  it  with  the  geography  of  the  neighbouring  countries. 
Every  one  has  heard  of  the  Oasis  of  Ammon,  in  the  western 
desert  of  the  Nile.  What  that  oasis  is  on  a  great  scale  may  be 
seen  on  a  small  scale  elsewhere ;  namely,  deep  depressions  of 
the  high  table-land,  which  thus  become  the  receptacles  of  all 
the  rain  and  torrents,  and  consequently  of  the  vegetation  and 
the  life,  of  the  whole  of  that  portion  of  the  Desert.  These 
oases,  therefore,  are  to  be  found  wherever  the  waters  from  the 
different  wadys  or  hills,  whether  from  winter-streams,  or  from 
such  living  springs  as  have  just  been  described,  converge  to 
a  common  reservoir.     One  such  oasis  in  the  Sinaitic  desert 
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seems  to  be  the  palm-groye  of  El-W&dy  at  T(b:\ — the  sea-port 
half-way  down  the  Gulf  of  Suez, — which  receives  all  the  waters 
which  flow  down  from  the  higher  range  of  Sinai  to  the  sea. 
The  other,  and  the  more  important,  is  the  Wady  Feirftn,  high 
up  in  the  table-land  of  Sinai  itself;  but  apparently  receiving  all 
the  waters  which,  from  the  springs  and  torrents  of  the  central 
duster  of  Mount  Sinai,  flow  through  the  Wftdy  es-Sheykh  into 
this  basin,  where  their  frirther  exit  is  forbidden  by  the  rising 
ground  in  the  Wftdy  Feirftn*.  These  two  green  spots  are  the 
oases  of  Sinai,  and  with  the  nucleus  of  springs  in  Jebel  MAsa, 
form  the  three  chief  centres  of  vegetation  in  the  Peninsula. 

II.  This  is  the  general  conformation  of  the  scenery  through 
which  the  Israelites  passed.    Even  if  their  precise  Generti 
route  were  unknown,  yet  the  peculiar  features  of  the  J^^^ 
country  have  so  much  in  common  that  the  history  toiy* 
would  still  receive  many  illustrations.     They  were  brought 
into  contact  with  a  desolation,  to  them  the  more  remarkable  by 
its  contrast  with  the  green  valley  of  the  Nile.     They    tIm 
were  enclosed  within  a  sanctuary  of  temples  and    ^^^^• 
pyramids  not  made  with  hands, — ^the  more  awfiil  from  its  total 
dissimilarity  to  an3^tfaing  which  they  or  their  fathers  could  have 
remembered  in  Egypt  or  in  Palestine.    They  were  wrapt  in  a 
silence  which  gave  fall  efiect  to  the  morning  and  the  evening 
shout  with  which  the  encampment  rose  and  pitched ;  and  still 
more  to  the  '*  thunders,  and  the  voice  exceeding  loud"  on  the 
top  of  Horeb.    The  Prophet  and  his  People  were  thus  secluded 
from  all  former  thoughts  and  associations,  that 

**8epuale from  tha  world,  bie  hiomii 
Might  duly  take  and  stnngly  keep 
The  print  of  Heaven,  to  be  ezpiest 
Bie  long  on  Sion'e  steep'.** 

Not  less  illustrative,  though  perhaps  less  explanatory,  of  the 
•nore  special  incidents  recorded,  are  some  of  the  more  local 


A  Bnxckhardt  (ArafaU,  u.  862)  de- 
seribee  the  palm-grore  ac  lo  thick  that 
he  could  hardly  find  his  mj  thiongh  it. 
It  is  two  miles  from  the  Tillage  of  Ti^, 
in  a  valley  called  emphatically,  JZ-  Wdd^, 
•*  Th€  W4dy/'    (Wellsted,  iL  9.) 

-SeePartn.  Ti     T^ I  did  not  see. 

'  Keble's  Christian  Tear,  18th  Snn- 
daj  after  Trinity.      I  hare  eveiywhere 


quoted  from  this  work  the  iUnstiationi 
it  contains  of  Scriptore  socneiy,  not  only 
becanse  of  its  wide  eirenlation,  bnt  be- 
eanse  the  carefal  attention  <^  its  learned 
author  to  aU  local  allusions  renden  it 
almost  a  dnty  tc  test  these  allvsions, 
whenever  opportanity  oconxs,  hj  Tsforenet 
to  the  localities  themselves. 

•  t 
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peculiarities  of  the  Desert.  The  occasional  springs,  and  wells, 
and  brooks,  are  in  accordance  with  the  notices  of  the  ''  waters  '* 
of  Marah ;  the  *  springs  '  (mistranslated  **  wells  ")  of  Elim ;  the 
"  brook  **  of  Horeb ;  die  "  well "  of  Jethro's  daughters,  with  its 
'* troughs"  or  tanks,  in  Midian*.  The  vegetation  is  still  that 
which  we  should  infer  from  the  Mosaic  history.  The  wild 
Acacia  {Mimo$a  NUotiea),  under  the  name  of  "  s&nt,"  everywhere 
represents  the  "  seneh  "  or  "  senna  "  of  the  Burning  Bush*.  A 
slightly  different  form  of  the  tree,  equally  common  under  the 
name  of  "  sayal,"  is  the  ancient ''  Shittah*,''  or,  as  more  usually 
expressed  in  the  plural  form  (from  the  tangled  thickets  into 
which  its  stem  expands),  the  "  Shittim^"  of  which  the  taber- 
nacle was  made, — an  incidental  proof,  it  may  be  observed,  of 
the  antiquity  of  the  institution,  inasmuch  as  the  acacia,  thou^ 
the  chief  growth  of  the  Desert,  is  very  rare  in  Palestine*.  The 
'^Betem,"  or  wild  broom,  with  its  high  canopy  and  white 
blossoms,  gives  its  name  to  one  of  the  stations  of  the  Israelites 
(Kithmah*),  and  is  the  very  shrub  under  which — ^in  the  only 
subsequent  passage  which  connects  the  Desert  with  the  histoiy 
of  Israel — Elijah  slept'  in  his  wanderings.  The  "palms" — ^not 
the  graceful  trees  of  Egypt,  but  the  hardly  less  picturesque  wild 
palms*  of  uncultivated  regions,  with  their  dwarf  trunks  and 
shaggy  branches, — vindicate  by  their  appearance  the  title  of 
being  emphatically  the  *'  trees  "  of  the  Desert ;  and  therefore, 
whether  in  the  cluster  of  the  seventy  palm-trees  of  the  second 
station  of  the  wanderings*,  or  in  the  grove,  which  still  exists  at 
the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  'Akaba\  were  known  by  the  generic 
name  of  "Elim,"  "Elath,"  or  "Eloth*,"— "the  trees."     The 


'  Ex.  XV.  28,  27  ;  Drat.  ix.  21 ;  Bx. 
ii.  16. 

s  Ex.  iii  2 ;  Beat,  xxxiu.  1«.  See 
Pirt  II.  iv. 

8  laa.  xU.  19. 

*  Exod.  xxT.  5,  10,  18 ;  xxvL  26 ; 
xxTu.  1,  6,  ke. 

*  The  gam  which  exudee  from  it  is 
laid  to  be  the  old  Arabian  frankinoeiifle, 
and  ia  brought  irom  Sinai  by  Tti.  See 
Clarke's  Timvela,  vol.  v.  76. 

f  Nnmb.  xxxiii.  18,  19. 

'  1  Kings  xix.  i,  mistranslated  "ju- 
niper. "  It  is  the  * '  spartinm  jnncom "  of 
Linnsos.  In  Job  xxx.  4,  it  is  described 
as  the  food  of  the  wild  inhabitants  of 


Sec 


Bdom  when  driven  into  the  desert, 
word  is  also  nsed  in  Ps.  cxx.  4. 
Part  n.  iv.  xii. 

^  The  palms  in  the  palm-grovea  ai  Tftr 
are  all  registered.  Property  in  them  is 
capital ;  marriage  portions  are  given  in 
dates,  like  tulips  in  Holland.  {Henniker, 
p.  217.) 

•  Kxod.  XV.  27;  xvi.  1;  Nnm.  xxxiiL  9. 

1  Dent.  iL  8;  IKingsix.  26;  2KingB 
xiv.  22  ;  xvi.  6  ;  2  Chr.  viiL  17 ;  xxvi.  2. 

'  It  is  the  same  word  which  in  Pales- 
tine is  used  habitually  for  the  iia  ei 
terebifUh ;  an  instmctive  change^  became 
the  terebinth  is  as  emphaticaUy  the  dis* 
tingnished  tree  (if  one  may  so  say)  ol 
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"tarfa,"  or  tamarisk,  is  not  mentioned  by  name  m  the  history 
of  the  Exodus ;  yet,  if  the  tradition  of  the  Greek  Church  and 
of  the  Arabs  be  adopted,  it  is  inseparably  connected  with  the 
wanderings  by  the  ''manna*'  which  distils  from  it,  as  gum- 
arabic  from  the  acacia.  It  is  also  brought  within  the  limit 
of  their  earlier  history  by  the  grove  of  "  tamarisks,"*  which 
Abraham  planted  round  the  wells  of  Beersheba,  as  soon  as  he 
had  exchanged  the  vegetation  of  Palestine — ^the  oaks  of  Moreh 
and  of  Mamre, — for  the  wild  and  scanty  shrubs  of  the  desert 
frontier.  The  lasafor  a$af^  the  caper  plant,  the  bright  green 
creeper  which  climbs  out  of  the  fissures  of  the  rocks  in 
the  Sinaitic  valleys',  has  been  identified  on  grounds  of  great 
probability  with  the  '*  hyssop "  or  ezoh  of  Scripture^  and 
thus  explains  whence  came  the  green  branches  used,  even 
in  the  Desert,  for  sprinkling  the  water  over  the  tents  of  the 
Israelite8^ 

Again,  it  has  often  been  asked  whether  there  are  any  natural 
phenomena  by  which  the  wonders  of  the  giving  of  the  ^^  ^.^ 
Law  can  be  explained  or  illustrated.     There  are  at  ealpheno- 
first  sight  many  appearances  which,  to  an  unpractised  ''^'^ 
eye,  seem  indications  of  volcanic  agency.    But  they  are  all,  it  is 
believed,  illusory.     The  vast  heaps,  as  of  calcined  mountains, 
are  only  the  detritus  of  iron  in  the  sandstone  formation\     The 
traces  of  igneous  action  on  the  granite  rocks  belong  to  their 


Pftlesfcine,  as  t]i«  palm  ia  of  the  Deaerl 
See  Chapter  IL 

>  The  *<Bahel'*  of  Gen.  zzi  88.  It 
ia  alao  need  in  1  Sam.  zxiL  6,  for  a  tree 
at  BamAh  ;  and  in  1  Sam.  zzzi.  18,  for 
a  tree  at  Jabeah,  which  in  1  Chron.  x.  12, 
iacaUedan  "oak**  (Blah).  Thialaatex- 
ample  perhaps  throws  doubt  on  the  pre- 
▼ions  luage.  But  it  can  hardly  be  doubted 
that  the  Tamarisk  is  intended  in  Gten. 
zzL  88.    See  Part  II.  iv.,  and  Appendix. 

'  Bitter,  Sinai,  845,  761.  I  remember 
it  eapeeially  in  the  WAdy  ShellAl,  theW  Ady 
el-'Ain,  and  the  Stk  at  Petra.  (See  Part 
n.  pp.  70,  80,  89.)  To  OS,  as  to  Lepeius 
and  Ponkal,  the  Bedouin  name  seemed  to 
be  Lataf  or  Liuef,  But  it  is  the  same  as 
Borekhardt,  Freytag,  and  Bichardson  give 
under  the  name  of  Ata^  and  A$af;  and 
the  other  foirm  is  probably  only  a  eormp- 
tioo  of  al-ataf  (See  Journal  of  B.  Asiat. 
Soc,  No.  XT.  S08).      The  aignments  in 


foTour  of  the  identification  are  thus 
summed  up  by  Professor  Boyle.  "  It  is 
found  in  Lower  Bgypt,  in  the  Beserts  of 
Sinai.  .  .  .  Its  habit  is  to  grow  on  the  most 
barren  soil,  or  rocky  precipice,  or  the  aide 
of  a  wall.  ...  It  has,  moreover,  always 
been  supposed  to  possess  deannng  pro- 
perties, fespedally  in  cutaneous  disorders. 
Pliny,  H.  N.,  xx.  15].  .  .  It  is  capabl« 
of  yielding  a  stick,  to  which  the  sponge 
might  be  afl&xed.'*  (Jouznal  of  B.  Asiat. 
Soc.,  No.  XT.  p.  202.)  The  word  tvvwwos 
seems  to  haTC  been  used  by  the  LXX 
as  the  Greek  name  most  nearly  reeemb* 
ling  the  Hebrew  ttob  in  sound,  though 
differing  in  sense.  Thus  Bopis  is  used  for 
<<  Birth,''  and  Bd/Mt  for  '*  Bamak:' 

s  Num.  xix.  18. 

*  See  Part  II.  tL  I  ought  perhaps  tc 
Botieethe  "hot springs**  of thePeninirola, 
which  how«T«r  9*%  I  beUtTS^  all  on  the 
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first  upheaying,  not  to  any  subsequent  oanvuIsionB.  Every- 
where there  are  signs  of  the  action  of  water,  nowhere  of 
fire.  On  the  other  hand,  the  tremendous  thunderstorms  re- 
verberated amongst  the  mountains  have  greatly  impressed  on 
those  who  have  heard  them  the  likeness  to  ''  the  voice  of  the 
trumpet/'  the  "  trembling  of  the  earth/*  the  "  blackness  and 
thick  darkness'.'*  The  mysterious  sounds  which  have  been 
mentioned  on  Um  Shaumer  and  Jebel  Musa,  may  also  be  in 
some  way  connected  with  the  terrors  described  in  the  Mosaic 
narrative.  If  there  is  such  a  connection,  additional  proof 
is  furnished  of  the  historical  truth  of  the  narrative.  If  not,  it 
must  rest,  as  heretofore,  on  its  own  internal  evidence. 

Finally,  the  relation  of  the  Desert  to  its  modem  inhabitants 
ThepreMnt  is  still  illustrative  of  its  ancient  history.  The  general 
Snhabitente.  name'  by  which  the  Hebrews  called  "  the  wilderness," 
including  always  that  of  Sinai,  was  "  the  pasture.*'  Bare  as 
the  surfietce  of  the  Desert  is,  yet  the  thin  clothing  of  vegetation 
which  is  seldom  entirely  withdrawn,  especially  the  aromatic 
shrubs  on  the  high  hill  sides,  famishes  sufficient  sustenance 
for  the  herds  of  tiie  six  thousand  Bedouins  who  constitute  the 
present  population  of  the  Peninsula. 

**  Along  the  monntAin  ledges gnen, 
The  seaUered  eheep  at  will  maj  ^eao 
The  Deeerti's  vpioy  storee  *.** 

So  were  they  seen  following  the  daughters  or  the  shepherd- 
slaves  of  Jethro.  So  may  they  be  seen  climbing  the  rocks, 
or  gathered  round  the  pools  and  springs  of  the  valleys,  under 
the  charge  of  the  black-veiled  Bedouin  women  of  the  present 
day.  And  in  the  Tiyahah,  Tawarah,  or  'Alawin  tribes,  witl. 
their  chiefs  and  followers,  their  dress,  and  manners,  and 
habitations,  we  probably  see  the  likeness  of  the  Midianites, 
the  Amalekites,  and  the  Israelites  themselves  in  this  their 
earliest  stage  of  existence.  The  long  straight  lines  of 
black  tents  which  cluster  round  the  Desert  springs,  present 
to  us  on  a  small  scale  the  image  of  the  vast  encampment 

>  Stewart,  Tent  and  Khan,  1S9.  *  Ghxisliaii  Tear,  5th  Sunday  in  Lent 

**  ]|£idbar.**    See  AppencUz,  tt»b  Mie. 
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gathered  roand  the  one  Sacred  Tent  which,  with  its  cover- 
ings of  dyed  skins,  stood  conspicuous  in  the  midst,  and 
which  recalled  the  period  of  their  nomadic  life  long  after 
their  settlement  in  Palestine'.  The  deserted  villages — ^marked 
by  rude  enclosures  of  stone — are  doubtless  such  as  those 
to  which  the  Hebrew  wanderers  gave  the  name'  of  **  Hazeroth,'* 
and  which  afterwards  furnished  the  type  of  the  primitive 
sanctuary  at  Shiloh*.  The  rude  burial-grounds,  with  the 
many  nameless  head- stones,  far  away  from  human  habita- 
tion,  are  such  as  the  host  of  Israel  must  have  left  behind 
them  at  the  different  stages  of  their  progress — at  Massah, 
at  Sinai,  at  Kibroth-hattaavah,  "  the  graves  of  desire^"  The 
salutations  of  the  chiefs,  in  their  bright  scarlet  robes,  the 
one  ''going  out  to  meet  the  other,"  the  '* obeisance,"  the 
''kiss"  on  each  side  the  head,  the  silent  entrance  into  the 
tent  for  consultation,  are  all  graphically  described  in  the 
encounter  between  Moses  and  Jethro*.  The  constitution  of 
the  tribes,  with  the  subordinate  degrees  of  sheykhs,  recom- 
mended by  Jethro  to  Moses,  is  the  very  same  which  still  exists 
amongst  those  who  are  possibly  his  lineal  descendants — the 
gentle  race  of  the  TawArah*. 

As  we  pass  from  the  Desert  to  its  inhabitants,  a  question 
naturally  arises — ^How  far  can  we  be  sure  that  we 
have    the  same    outlines,  and  colours,  and  forms,  thefetttans 
that  were  presented  to  those  who  wandered  through  ^^ 
these  mountains  and  valleys  three  thousand  years 
ago  ?    It  might  at  first  sight  seem,  that  in  this,  as  in  other 
resjiects,  the  interest  of  the  Desert  of  Sinai  would  be  unique ; 
that  here,  more  than  in  any  other  great  stage  of  historical 
events,  the  outward  scene  must  remain  precisely  as  it  was; 
that  the  convent  of  Justinian  with  its  gardens,  the  ruins 
of  Paran,  with  the  remains  of  hermits'  cells  long  since  deso- 
late,   are    the   only    alterations    which    human    hands   hav€ 
introduced  into  these  wild  solitudes.      Even  the  Eg3rptian 

>  1  Ghron.  xzi.  29 ;  2  diron.  L  8.  «dkd  bj  th«  Anl»  Tnrbet  es  Tabond 

*  See   p.  81,    and   Appendix,    (^la^      (gimTeeoftlieJews),iieeriheWAd7Feinn 


and  WAdy  BeE»h. 
*  See  Chapler  Y.  *  Rxodna  zviii.  7. 

«  Dr.  8iewait»  Tent  and  Kban,  pp.  •  Bitter  Sinai,  pp.  986,  M7 

96^   l^^i   mentions    oixonlar    eaini,  as 
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monuments  and  sculptures  which  are  carred  out  of  the  sand* 
stone  rocks  were  already  there,  as  the  Israelites  passed 
by — memorials  at  once  of  the^r  servitude  and  of  their 
deliverance.  But  a  difficulty  has  often  been  stated  that 
renders  it  necessary  somewhat  to  modify  this  assumptiou 
of  absolute  identity  between  the  ancient  and  modem  Desert 
The  question  is  asked — "How  could  a  tribe,  so  numerous 
and  powerful  as,  on  any  hypothesis,  the  Israelites  must 
have  been*,  be  maintained  in  this  inhospitable  desert?'*  It 
is  no  answer  to  say  that  they  were  sustained  by  miracles; 
for  except  the  manna,  the  quails,  and  the  three  interventions 
in  regard  to  water,  none  such  are  mentioned  in  the  Mosaic 
history ;  and  if  we  have  no  warrant  to  take  away,  we  have 
no  warrant  to  add.  Nor  is  it  any  answer  to  say  that  this 
difficulty  is  a  proof  of  the  impossibility,  and  therefore  of 
the  unhistorical  character  of  the  narrative.  For,  as  Ewald 
has  well  shown,  the  general  truth  of  the  wanderings  in  the 
wilderness  is  an  essential  preliminary  to  the  whole  of  the 
subsequent  history  of  Israel.  Much  may  be  allowed  for  the 
spread  of  the  tribes  of  Israel  far  and  wide  through  the  whole 
Peninsula,  and  also  for  the  constant  means  of  support  from 
their  own  flocks  and  herds.  Something,  too,  might  be  elicited 
from  the  undoubted  fact  that  a  population  nearly  if  not 
quite  equal  to  the  whole  permanent  population  of  the  Penin- 
sula does  actually  pass  through  the  Desert,  in  the  caravan 
of  the  five  thousand  African  Pilgrims  on  their  way  to  Mecca. 
But  amongst  these  considerations,  it  is  important  to  observe 
what  indications  there  may  be  of  the  mountains  of  Sinai 
having  ever  been  able  to  furnish  greater  resources  than  at 
present.  These  indications  are  well  summed  up  by  Bitter'. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  vegetation  of  the  wftdys  has  con- 
siderably decreased.  In  part,  this  would  be  an  inevitable 
effect  of  the  violence  of  the  winter  torrents.      The  trunks 


'  In  ipile  of  the  diffieoltieB  attaDding  oitieal  inTcitigitioB  of  tUi  histaiy  Ib- 

apoii  the  BtatemeDt  of  the  600, 000  armed  olines  to  adopt  the  nnmben  of  600, 000  a* 

men,  as  given  in  the  Pentateneh,  and  the  authentio.  Bwald,  Getehichte,  (2nd edit) 

onoertainty  always  attached  to  attaining  ii.  61,  258,  859. 
exact  statemento  of  numbers  in  any  an-  '  Ritter,  Sinai,  pp.   986,   987.    8se 

e&ent  text,  or  in  any  oaloolation  of  this  also  O^f^tain  Allan's  "Dead  8ei^''  viL  u. 

kind,  yet  the  most  recent  and  the  most  290—298. 
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of  palm-trees  washed  up  on  the  shore  of  the  Dead  Sea, 
from  which  the  living  tree  has  now  for  many  centuries  dis- 
appeared, show  what  may  have  been  the  devastation  produced 
amongst  those  mountains,  where  the  floods,  especially  in 
earlier  times,  must  have  been  violent  to  a  degree  unknown 
in  Palestine ;  whilst  the  peculiar  cause — ^the  impregnation  of 
salt — which  has  preserved  the  vestiges  of  the  older  vege- 
tation there,  has  here,  of  course,  no  existence.  The  traces 
of  such  a  destruction  were  pointed  out  to  Burckhardt  on  the 
eastern  side  of  Mount  Sinai  \  as  having  occurred  within  half  a 
century  before  his  visit ;  also  to  Wellsted',  as  having  occurred 
near  Tur,  in  1832.  In  part,  the  same  result  has  followed 
from  the  reckless  waste  of  the  Bedouin  tribes — reckless  in 
destroying,  and  careless  in  replenishing.  A  fire,  a  pipe,  lit 
under  a  grove  of  Desert  trees,  may  clear  away  the  vegetation  of 
a  whole  valley. 

The  acacia  trees  have  been  of  late  years  ruthlessly  de- 
stroyed by  the  Bedouins  for  the  sake  of  charcoal ;  especially 
since  they  have  been  compelled  by  the  Pasha  of  Egypt  to 
pay  a  tribute  in  charcoal  for  an  assault  committed  on  the 
Mecca  caravan  in  the  year  1823*.  Charcoal  from  the  acacia 
is,  in  fact,  the  chief,  perhaps  it  might  be  said  the  only, 
traffic  of  the  Peninsula.  Camels  are  constantly  met,  loaded 
with  this  wood,  on  the  way  between  Cairo  and  Suez.  And 
as  this  probably  has  been  carried  on  in  great  degree  by 
the  monks  of  the  convent,  it  may  account  for  the  fact, 
that  whereas  in  the  valleys  of  the  western  and  the  eastern 
clusters  this  tree  abounds  more  or  less,  yet  in  the  central 
cluster  itself,  to  which  modem  tradition  certainly,  and  geo- 
graphical considerations  probably,  point  as  the  mountain  of 
the  burning  '  thorn,'  and  the  scene  of  the  building  of  the  Ark 
and  all  the  utensils  of  the  Tabernacle  from  this  very  wood, 
there  is  now  not  a  single  acacia  to  be  seen.  If  this  be  so.  the 
greater  abundance  of  vegetation  would,  as  is  well  known,  have 
film]  shed  a  greater  abundance  of  water,  and  this  again  would 
re-act  on  the  vegetation,  from  which  the  means  of  subsistence 
would  be  procured.    How  much  may  be  done  by  a  careful  use 

'  Bniekliardt,  p.  63^^.  *  RappeU,  p.  190. 

>  W«Ibted.  iL  16. 
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of  such  water  and  such  soil  as  the  Desert  supplies,  may  be 
Been  by  the  only  two  spots  to  which,  now,  a  diligent  and  provi- 
dent attention  is  paid ;  namely,  the  gardens  at  the  Wells  of 
Moses,  under  the  care  of  the  French  and  English  agents  firom 
Suez,  and  the  gardens  in  the  valleys  of  Jebel  Musa,  under 
the  care  of  the  Greek  monks  of  the  convent  of  St.  Catherine. 
Even  as  late  as  the  seventeenth  century,  if  we  may  trust  the 
expression  of  Monconys^  the  Wady  er-Bahah  in  front  of  the 
convent,  now  entirely  bare,  was  "  a  vast  green  plain," — ^'  une 
grande  champagne  verte"  And  that  there  was  in  ancient  times 
a  greater  population  than  at  present — ^which  would,  again,  by 
thus  furnishing  heads  and  hands  to  consider  and  to  cultivate 
these  spots  of  vegetation,  tend  to  increase  and  to  preserve 
them — ^may  be  inferred  from  several  indications".   The  Amalek- 
ites,  who  contested  the  passage  of  the  Desert  with  Israel  were, 
— ^if  we  may  draw  any  inferences  from  this  very  fact,  as  well  as 
from  their  wide-spread  name  and  power  even  to  the  time  ol 
Saul  and  David,  and  from  the  allusion  to  them  in  Balaam's 
prophecy  as  "  the  first  of  the  nations,"— something  more  than 
a  mere  handful  of  Bedouins.     The  Egyptian  copper-mines  and 
monuments  and  hieroglyphics,  in  Siirabit  el-Khadim  and  the 


'  Joomal  dee  YoyageB,  p.  480. 

'  In  the  questioii  of  the  maintenaiioe 
of  the  Israelites,  it  is  impoeedble  to  avoid 
consideriDg  the  questioii  of  the  identity 
of  the  present  manna  with  that  described 
in  the  Mosaic  history.  The  hypothesis  of 
their  identity,  it  mnst  be  remembered,  is 
no  modem  fimcy ;  bnt  was  believed  by 
Joaei^xis  (Ant.  in.  L  6)  an4  has  always 
been  maintained  by  the  (Ireek  Choroh  in 
its  representatives  at  the  Convent  of  St. 
Catherine  ;  and  portions  of  it  have  been 
by  them  ddibentely  sold  as  such  to 
pilgrims  and  travellers  for  many  oenta- 
ries.  It  mnst  be  acknowledged,  with 
aU  deference  to  so  ancient  a  tradition, 
that  the  only  argnments  in  its  favour  are 
the  name  and  the  locality  in  which  it  is 
lonnd.  An  exudation  Uke  honey,  pro- 
daoed  by  insects  from  the  leaves  of  the 
lamarisk,  used  only  for  medicinal  pur- 
poses, and  &lling  on  the  ground  only  firom 
accident  or  neglect,  and  at  present  pro- 
duced in  sufficient  quantities  only  to  sup- 
port one  man  for  six  months,  has  obviously 
out  few  points  of  similarity  with  the 


"  small  round  thing,  smafl  aa  the  ho^ 
frost  on  the  ground ;  like  coriander  tmd^ 
white,  its  taste  like  wafers  made  ^fc 
honey;  gathered  and  ground  •»  «m**^ 
and  beat  in  a  mortar,  baked  in  pons  and 
made  into  eahes,  and  its  taste  as  tiie 
taste  of  fresh  oil ;"  and  spoken  of  » 
forming  at  least  a  considerable  part  of 
the  sustenance  of  a  vast  earavmn  like  that 
of  the  Israelites.  All  the  argomente  in 
favour  of  the  andent  view  of  the  identity 
may  be  seen  in  Bitter  (pp.  665— «»5), 
all  those  in  &vour  of  the  modem  "view  of 
the  diversity  of  the  two  kinds  of  manms, 
in  Robinson  (vol.  i.  p.  170)  and  lAboonde 
(Commentary  on  Exodus  and  Numbers, 
p.  97).  So  £ftr  as  the  argument  agunrt 
its  identity  depends  on  its  insnfiEiciency, 
the  greater  abundance  of  vegetation,  and 
therefore  of  tarfa  trees,  should  betake 
into  account.  And  it  should  be  obeerred, 
that  the  manna  found  in  Kurdistan  and 
Persia  fu  more  nearly  oorre8po&«ls  to  the 
Mosaic  account,  and  also  is  aaaerted  by 
the  Bedouins  and  others  to  fiJl  fresh  ' 
heaven  (WeOsted,  iL  48). 
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W&dy  Mughareh,  imply  a  degree  of  intercourse  between  Egypt 
and  the  Peninsula  in  the  earliest  days  of  Egypt,  of  which  aU 
other  traces  have  long  ceased.  The  ruined  cities  of  Edoni 
in  the  mountains  east  of  the  'Arabah,  and  the  remains  and 
history  of  Petra  itself,  indicate  a  traffic  and  a  population  in 
these  remote  regions  which  now  seems  to  us  almost  incon- 
ceivable. And  even  much  later  times,  extending  to  the  sixth 
and  seventh  centuries  of  our  era,  exhibit  signs  both  of  move- 
ments and  habitations  which  have  long  ago  ceased ;  such  as 
the  writings  of  Christian  pilgrims  on  the  rocks,  whether  in  the 
Sinaitic  characters,  in  Greek,  or  in  Arabic ;  as  well  as  the 
numerous  remains  of  cells,  gardens,  houses,  chapels,  and 
churches,  now  deserted  and  ruined,  both  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Jebel  Mfisa  and  of  Serb&l.  It  must  be  confessed  that 
none  of  these  changes  solve  the  difficulty,  though  they  may 
mitigate  its  force ;  but  they  at  least  help  to  meet  it,  and  they 
must  under  any  circumstances  be  borne  in  mind,  to  modify  the 
image  which  we  form  to  ourselves  of  what  must  always  have 
been — ^as  it  is  even  thus  early  described  to  be — "  a  great  and 
terrible  wilderness." 

III.  And  now,  is  it  possible  to  descend  into  details,  and  to 
ascertain  the  route  by  which  the  Israelites  passed  —  ^kmu  tr»- 
over  the  Bed  Sea,  and  then  through  the  Desert  to  dxtbDiof 
Palestine?    First,  can  we  be  guided  by  tradition?       ™"**^' 
In  other  words,  has  the  recollection  of  those  great  events  formed 
part  of  the  historical  consciousness  and  tradition  of  the  Desert, 
or  has  it  been  merely  devised  in  later  times  from  conjectures 
either  of  the  Greek  monks  and  hermits  of  Sinai  speculating  on 
the  words  of  the  Old  Testament,  or  of  the  Bedouin   ^  ^^^ 
chiefs  applying  here  and  there  a  fragment  of  their  tnwlitioii. 
knowledge  of  the  Koran?      Such  a  question  can  only  be 
authoritatively  answered  by  a  traveller  who,  with  a  complete 
knowledge  of  Arabic,  has  sifted  and  compared  the  various 
legends  and  stories  of  the  several  tribes  of  the  Peninsula.    But 
any  one,  by  combining  his  own  experience,  however  slight, 
with  the  accounts  of  previous  travellers,  especially  of  Burck- 
hardt,  may  form  an  approximation  to  the  truth.    From  what- 
ever source  it  be  derived,  there  is  unquestionably  a  general 
atmosphere  of  Mosaic  tradition  everywhere.     From  Petra  tc 
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Cairo— firom  the  northern  platform  of  the  peninsula  to  its 
Txaditifliif  ^^^them  extremity,  the  name  and  the  story  of  Moses 
of  MoaoL  are  stiU  predominant.  There  are  the  two  groups  of 
"  Wells  of  Moses/'  one  on  each  side  the  Gulf  of  Suez — ^there 
are  the  "  Baths  of  Pharaoh  "—and  the  ''Baths  of  Moses  "  further 
down  the  coast ;  there  is  the  "  Seat  of  Moses,"  near  Bes&tin,  and 
in  the  W&dy  es-Sheykh ;  there  is  the  ''  Mountain  of  Moses  "  in 
the  cluster  of  Sinai ;  the  ^*  Cleft  of  Moses  "  in  Mount  St  Cathe- 
rine ;  the  "  Valley "  and  the  "  Cleft  of  Moses  "  at  Petra ;  the 
"  Island  of  Pharaoh,"  or  of  "  Moses,"  in  the  Gulf  of  'Akaba. 
There  is  the  romantic  story  told  to  Burckhardt',  that  the 
soughing  of  wind  down  the  Pass  of  Nuweibi'a,  on  that  gulf, 
is  the  wailing  of  Moses  as  he  leaves  his  loved  mountains; 
there  is  the  *'  Hill  of  Aaron,"  at  the  base  of  the  traditional 
Horeb ;  the  "  Tomb  of  Aaron,"  at  the  summit  of  the  **  Moun- 
tain of  Aaron,"  overhanging  Petra.  It  is  possible,  too,  that 
the  plateau  of  the  Tth,  or  the  Wanderings,  on  the  north  of  the 
Peninsula — the  valley  of  the  Tlh,  with  the  Mountain  of 
Gharbihi  (Doubt),  on  the  southern  road  from  Cairo  to  Suez 
— and  the  Jebel  *At&kah,  or  Mountain  of  Deliverance,  betweai 
that  valley  and  Suez,  have  reference  to  the  wanderings  and  the 
escape  of  Israel.  But  these  latter  names  may  perhaps  have 
originated  in  the  dangers  and  deliverances  of  the  Mecca 
pilgrimage. 

Two  circumstances  throw  doubt  on  the  continuity  of  this 
tradition.  The  first  is,  that  hardly  in  one  instance  do  the 
actual  localities  bear  the  names  preserved  in  the  Old  Testa- 
LoaoftiM  ™^^^*  These  names  are  frequent  and  precise.  The 
andent  different  regions  of  the  Desert  which  are  indicated  by 
''^^^  their  natural  features,  as  above  described,  all  seem  to 
have  had  their  special  nomenclatures.  All  these  as  general 
names  have  perished.  One  name  only,  that  of  Parang  has 
lingered  in  the  valley  and  city  of  that  name — apparently  the 
same  as  that  corrupted  into  Feirdn.  The  names  of  the 
particular  stations  which  are  ^ven  both  in  the  general 
narrative,  and  in  the  special  enumeration  in  the  88rd  chapter 
of  the  Book  of  Numbers,  have  also  disappeared.    There  are 

<  BunUuadV  p.  017. 
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tliree  possible  exceptions :  the  defile  of  MuktcUa  may  be  a 
corraption  of  Migdol;  AjerM  of  Pi-hahiroth;  HUderdh  of 
Hazeroth.  But  these  are  all  doubtful,  and  of  the  others,  even 
the  most  celebrated,  Marah,  Elim,  and  Bephidim,  no  trace 
remains.  More  remarkable  still,  perhaps,  if  we  did  not 
remember  how  very  rarely  mountains  retain  their  nomen- 
clature firom  age  to  age,  is  the  disappearance  of  the  names 
of  Horeb  and  Sinai'.  What  was  the  original  meamng  or 
special  appropriation  of  these  two  names  it  is  difficult  to 
determine'.  Horeb  is  probably  the  '*  Mountain  of  the  Dried- 
up  Ground ; "  Sinai  the  "  Mountain  of  the  Thorn."  Either 
name  applies,  therefore,  almost  equally  to  the  general  aspect 
or  to  the  general  yegetation  of  the  whole  range.  But  both 
are  now  superseded  by  the  fanciful  appellations  which  attach 
to  each  separate  peak,  or  by  the  common  name  of  "  TAr,"  in 
which  all  are  merged  alike. 

The  names  now  given  to  the  mountains,  as  before  observed, 
are  chiefly  derived  either  firom  the  adjacent  wadys,  or  firom  their 
peculiar  vegetation.  Some  few  are  called  firom  some  natural 
peculiarity,  such  as,  Jebel  Hammam,  so  called  fi*om  ^^^^^^g^ 
the  warm  springs  at  its  foot;  or  TJlset  S(ldr,  firom  its  uuhm. 
cuplike  shape.  Some,  however,  both  of  the  wftdys  and  the 
mountains,  are  called  firom  legendary  or  historical  events 
attached  to  them.  Such  are  the  W&dy  es-Sheykh*, — the 
central  valley  of  the  Peninsula,  which  derives  its  name  firom 
the  tomb  of  Sheykh  Saleh ;  the  Jebel  el-Benftt — ^the  ''  Moun- 
tain of  the  Damsels,"  so  called  firom  a  story  of  two  Bedouin 


*  One  of  tlie  moit  intelligait  gnidM  I 
ever  saw  in  any  monntein  oountiy — 
Sheykh  Zeddan,  Sheykh  of  8erb4l— who 
acoompanied  as  to  the  top  of  that  moun- 
tain, waa  wholly  unacquainted  with  the 
names  of  Horeb  and  Sinai ;  and  thii 
seemed  to  be  the  general  mle.  Bnt  it 
mnst  be  obeenred,  that  in  NiebahT*!  time 
the  Arabt  spoke  of  the  whole  elnster  now 
eaUed  "Ttlr'*as  **TtiT  Sina**  (Deserip- 
tion  de  TArabie,  p.  200)  :  and  the  little 
Arab  guides  of  the  eonrent  (as  will  be 
nutioed  afterwards,  see  p.  42)  gave  to  one 
particular  peak  the  name  of  **  Sena.** 

s  The  special  nse  of  "Horeb'*  and 
*'  Sinai  *'  in  the  Old  Testament  has  often 
been  diacnssed.  It  appears  to  me  that 
this  depends  mther  on  a  distinction  of 


of  plaoe.  1.  hi  Bzodns, 
LeritienSy  Nnmboi,  and  Judges,  SinatiB 
always  and  eidmoTiely  used  for  the  scene 
of  the  Giiing  of  the  Law ;  Bortb  being  only 
used  twioe— for  the  seene  of  the  Burning 
Bash,  and  of  the  Strikuig  of  the  Bock. 
(Ex.  ilL  1,  rriL  6,  are  donbtfnl ;  Ex. 
xxxiii  6,  is  ambignona.)  2.  In  Dentero- 
Bomy,  ffortb  is  substituted  for  Sinaif  the 
fcrmer  being  always  need,  the  latter  never, 
fer  the  Mountain  of  the  Law.  8.  In  the 
Paalms,  the  two  are  used  indifferently  for 
the  Monntain  of  the  Law.  4.  In  1  Kings  xiz. 
8,  it  is  impossible  todetermine  to  what  pu% 
U  to  any  specnal  part,  fforebiB  applied.  For 
a  ftuiher  disenssion  of  the  sabjeet^  sec 
Lepeinsr  Letters,  p.  817.  Ewald,  a  84. 
■  Seep.  56;  Vartll.  p.  78. 
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sisters  having,  in  a  fit  of  disappointed  love,  twisted  their  haii 
together,  and  leaped  from  the  two  peaks  of  the  mountain — 
which,  in  all  probability,  originated  the  legend;   the  Jebel 

-  Katherin,  or  Mountain  of  St.  Catherine,  the  scene  of  the 

miraculons  translation  of  the  body  of  that  saint  from  Alex- 
andria.     This  nomenclature  suggests  the  likelihood  that  the 

'  various  names  before  mentioned  in  connection  with  the  Mosaic 

history  are  comparatively  modem.  If  the  monks  of  the  convent 
have  been  able  so  completely  to  stamp  the  name  of  St.  Cathe- 
rine on  one  of  their  peaks,  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that 
they  may  have  been  equally  able  to  stamp  the  name  of  Moses 
on  the  other'. 

But,  secondly,  the  moment  that  the  Arab  traditions  of  Moses 
Yaristioiis    ^^  examined  in  detail,  they  are  too  fantastic  to  be 
of  tradi-      treated  seriously.     They  may  well  be  taken  as  repre- 
^'  senting  some  indistinct  or  mysterious  impressions  left 

by  that  colossal  figure  as  he  passed  before  the  vision  of  their 
ancestors.  But  it  is  not  possible  to  apply  them  for  verification 
of  special  events  or  localities.  The  passage  of  the  Bed  Sea,  as 
Niebuhr  has  well  remarked,  is  fixed  wherever  the  traveller  puts 
the  question  to  his  Arab  guides.  The  '*  Wells  of  Moses,"  the 
*'  Baths  of  Pharaoh,"  the  "  Baths  of  Moses,'*  all  down  the  Gulf 
of  Suez ;  and  the  "  Island  of  Pharaoh,"  in  the  Gulf  of  'Akaba, 
equally  derive  their  names  firom  traditions  of  the  passage  at 
each  of  these  particular  spots.  The  "warm  springs  of 
Pharaoh"  are  his  last  breath  as  the  waves  passed  ovei 
him;  the  "WeUs  of  Moses,"  the  **  Baths  of  Moses,"  the  great 
**  Clefts  of  Moses  "  on  St.  Catherine,  and  at  Petra,  are  equally 
the  results  of  Moses'  rod.  The  "  Mountain  of  Moses  "  is  so 
trailed,  not  so  much  from  any  tradition  of  the  Giving  of  the 
Law,  as  because  it  is  supposed  to  contain  in  the  cavity  of  the 
granite  rock  the  impression  of  his  back,  as  he  hid  himself  from 
the  presence  of  God.     His  visit  to  Sinai  is  apparentiy  separated 

'  At  the  same  time  it  is  imposBible  before  this  hftve  reoeiTed  the  name  ot' 

Qot  to  remark  the  much  greater  downees  Mazah,  vhieh  traTellers  and  goides  are 

with  which  foreign  traditions  strike  root  anzioiis  to  impose  upon  it.     But  her«,  in 

kerethan  would  be  the  case  in  Europe.  spite  oftheendeaTonrs  made  by  erery  party 

Since  Burckhardt's  time,  the  spring  of  that  passes  to  extract  a  confessioii  of  the 

HawArah  has  been  generally  asBomed  to  be  desired  name,  '^Hawftrah**  it  still  Isl  aad 

Manh.  Had  this  spring  been  in  Bngland,  probably  will  remain. 
Italy,  or  Greece,  tha  plaoe  wonld  long 
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&om  that  of  the  Children  of  Israel,  who,  according  to  the 
Bedouin  story,  occupied  the  whole  forty  years  in  vainly  endea- 
vouring to  cross  the  platform  of  the  Tih. 

2.  If  the  Arab  tradition  fails  in  establishing  particular  locali- 
ties, so  does  also  the  Greek  tradition  as  preserved  in  q^^^  ^^ 
the  convent    How  far  in  earlier  times  the  monks  were  ^ti<»»* 
better  guides  than  they  are  at  present,  it  is  difficult  to  deter^ 
mine.    At  present,  and  as  far  back  as  the  modem  race  of 
travellers  extends,  there  is  probably  no  branch  of  the  vast 
fraternity  of  ciceroni  so  unequal  to  their  task  as  the  twenty* 
one  monks  of  the  most  interesting  convent   in  the  world. 
Exiles  from  the  islands  in  the  Oreek  Archipelago;   rebels 
against  monastic  rules  at  home;  lunatics  sent  for  recovery; 
none  as  a  general  rule  remaining  longer  than  two  or  three  years; 
with  an  imperfect  knowledge  of  Arabic,  with  no  call  upon  their 
exertions,  and  no  check  upon  their  ignorance,  they  know  less 
about  the  localities  which  surround  them  than  the  humblest  of 
the  Bedouin  serfe  who  wait  upon  their  bounty.    It  may  be 
said,  perhaps,  that  for  this  very  reason,  they  may  have  the 
more  faithfully  handed  down  the  traditions  of  the  first  inhabi- 
tants of  the   convent.    Yet,  when  we  remember  how  many 
of  these  sites  have  evidently  been   selected  for  the  sake  of 
convenience  rather  than  of  truth,  it  is  not  easy  to  trust  a 
tradition  that  has  descended  through  such  channels  even  for 
fifteen  hundred  years,  unless  it  can  render  good  its  claim  to  be 
the   offspring  of  another,  which  requires  for  its  genuineness 
another  fifteen  hundred  still.    In  order  to  bring  it  into  the 
round  of  the  daily  sights,  the  cleft  of  Korah,  Dathan,  and 
Abiram,  is  transferred  from  Kadesh  Bamea  to  the  foot  of 
Horeb.     The  peak  of  Jebel  Miisa,  now  pointed  out  by  them  as 
the  scene  of  the  Giving  of  the  Law,  fails  to  meet  the  most 
pressing  requirements  of  the  narrative.    Bephidim  has  been 
always  shown  within  an  hour's  walk  instead  of  a  day's  march 
frt>in  the  mountain.    The  monks  in  the  last  century  confessed 
or  rather  boasted  that  they  had  themselves  invented  the  foot- 
mark of  Mahomet's  mule,  in  order  to  secure  the  devotion  of 
die   Bedouins.     The  cypress,  surmounted  by  a  cross  and  cut 
into  the  shape  of  a  serpent,  in  the  court  of  the  convent,  in  all 
probability  was  intended  to  commemorate  the  really  remutf" 
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event  of  the  erection  of  the  Brazen  Serpents    Tfir,  and  even 
'Akaba»  were  long  shown  as  Elim*. 

8.  There  are,  however,  seme  few  traces  of  traditions  extend- 
BariytiA-  ^K  beyond  the  age  of  Jastinian  or  of  Mahomet^ 
ditioo^  which  ought  not  to  be  disregarded.  Josephus,  here, 
as  elsewhere,  refers  throughout  to  sources  of  information  not 
contained  in  the  Old  Testament,  yet  firee  from  the  grotesque- 
ness  and  absurdity  of  the  Rabbinical  interpretation.  Eusebius 
uf  RqmUiu  ^^^  Jerome  also  speak  as  if  the  nomenclature  of  the 
and  J»-  Desert '  was  in  some  instances  known  to  them,  either 
"^^ '  by  tradition  or  conjecture.  The  selection  of  the  sites 
of  the  two  great  convents  of  Feir&n  and  St.  Catherine,  though 
it  may  have  been  dictated  in  part  by  the  convenience  of  the 
neighbouring  water  and  vegetation,  yet  must  also  have  been  in 
part  influenced  by  a  pre-existing  belief  in  the  sanctity  of  those 
spots.  One  point  there  is, — ^not,  indeed,  in  the  Peninsula 
itself,  but  in  connection  with  the  route  of  the  Israelites — ^in 
which  the  local  tradition  so  remarkably  coincides  with  every 
indication  furnished  by  historical  notices,  and  by  the  nature  of 
the  country,  as  not  only  to  vindicate  credibility  for  itself,  but 
to  lend  some  authority  to  the  traditions  of  the  Desert  generally 
— the  "  Mountain  of  Aaron,"  in  all  probability  the  "  Hor  *'  of 
•ndre-  Aaron's  grave\  The  cycle  of  Mosaic  names  and 
'S^^  traditions,  which  seems  most  reasonably  to  point  tc 
^^9  a  genuine  Arab  source,  is  that  which  relates  to  the 

Arab  chief  Jethro,  or  (as  he  is  called  fit>m  his  other  name 
udJediztk.  Hobab)  Shu'eib.     The  most  remarkable  of  these  is 
the  WAdy  Shu'eib;  according  to  one  version,  the 


'  This  obwrration  I  oire  to  the  aoen- 
late  drawing  of  the  oonYent  by  my  friend 
Mr.  Herbert  Hemes. 

>  Wellsted  (iL  18)  layB  that  "the 
traditionB  of  the  country  assert  Ttir  to  be 
Blim,  where  Moees  and  his  household 
encamped  ;*'  and  that  "  the  Mohamedan 
pilgrims  proceeding  to  or  retoming  from 
Meocai  gire  implicit  credence  to  the  tradi- 
tion,**  and  *'  belicTe  the  waters  to  be  effi- 
eaeions  in  remoTing  cntaneoos  and  other 
tropiftal  disorders.*'  This  shows  the  im- 
portance of  an  accurate  distinction  between 
die  different  classes  of  tradition.  There 
is  no  donbt  that  the  Mnssnlmans  regard 
tks  weUs  as  the  Baths  of  Moses :  bnt  the 


question  is,  whether  they  regard  them  sf 
Blim,  or  whether,  as  is  probable,  that  is 
not  a  name  given  by  the  Greek  conveKt, 
to  whi<^  the  palm-grove  of  T6r  belongs. 

*  At  the  same  time  the  rash  oatgeetun 
that  Jerome  makes  about  Uie  aecoBd 
encampment  by  the  Bed  Sea»  (Kumb. 
zzxiii.  10)  shows  that  he  was  quite 
unacquainted  with  the  details  of  tb« 
geography.  He  speaks  of  it  as  a  great 
difficulty,  and  soWes  it  by  imagininf 
that  there  was  a  bay  miming  inland,  of 
that  a  pool  of  water  with  reeds  (!)  ma:} 
possibly  have  been  the  Reedy  Sea.  (Kp 
ad  Fabiolam.) 

*  See  Part  II.  xtL 
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valley  ea&t  of  Jebel  MusSy  in  which  the  convent  stands 
according  to  another,  the  ravine  leading  down  into  that  vallej 
from  the  BAs  Sfifsafeh.  Probably  the  Wady  Leja  on  the  western 
side  of  the  same  range,  and  the  Jebel  Furei&  above  the  plain 
Er-B&hah,  point  to  the  two  daughters  of  Jethro  ,  called  in  the 
Arabian  legends  Lija  and  Safuria  (Zipporah).  There  is  also  the 
cave  of  Shu'eib  *  on  the  eastern  shores  of  the  Gulf  of  'Akaba, 
a  tradition  the  more  remarkable  as  being  by  its  situation  re« 
moved  from  any  connection  with  the  Christian  convents,  and 
also  being  the  very  region  which,  in  all  probability,  is  the 
country  described  as  Jethro's  Midian  in  the  Pentateuch. 

IV.  Bearing  these  earliest  traditions  in  mind,  whenever  they 
can  be  traced,  it  may  still  be  possible,  by  the  internal    ^oate  of 
evidence  of  the  country  itself,  to  lay  down  not  indeed    the  Jm- 
the  actual  route  of  the  Israelites  in  every  stage,  but, 
in  almost  all  cases,  the  main  alternatives  between  which  we 
must  choose,  and,  in  some  cases,  the  very  spots  themselves. 
Hitherto  no  one  traveller  has  traversed  more  than  one,  or  at 
most  two  routes  of  the  Desert ;  and  thus  the  detexmination  oi 
these  questions  has  been  obscured,  first,  by  the  tendency  oi 
every  one  to  make  the  Israelites  follow  his   own  track,  and 
secondly,  by  his  inability  to  institute  a  just  comparison  between 
the  facilities  or  the  difficulties  which  attend  the  routes  which 
he  has  not  seen.    This  obscuxily  will  always  exist  till  some 
competent  traveller  has  explored  the  whole  Peninsula.    When 
this  has  been  fairly  done,  there  is  little  doubt  that  some  of  the 
most  important  topographical  questions  now  at  issue  will  be 
set  at  rest.    Meanwhile,  with  the  materials  before  us,  it  may 
be  useful  to  give  a  summary  of  the  points  in  dispute  as  they  at 
present  stand  *. 

1.  Of  all  the  events    of  the  Israelite  history,  there  is  none 
which  either  from  the  magnificence  of   the  crisis  -^ 
itself^  or  from  its  long  train  of  associations,  has  ngooftlM 
greater  interest  than  the  passage  of  the  Bed  Sea.    In  ^^  ^^ 
the    history  of  the  Old  Dispensation  it  took,  not  merely  by 

^  See  Weil's  BiUical  Legends,  p.  107.  nflteni  with  penpicoity.    The  mi^  miisi 

3  lUnenrj  of  Hecca  FUgrima,  in  Well-  be  in  numy  caaee  its  own  interpietar.     I 

ited*s  '*  Arabia,''  iL  459.  must  also  refer  to  the  subsequent  portion 

*  In  aU  that  follows  I  haye  confined  of  this  Chapter  (Fart  II). 

mjriMtlf  to  the  most  ooncise  statement  eon- 
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type  or  prophecy,  but  actually,  the  same  place  as  is  occupied 
in  the  New  Dispensation  by  the  highest  events  of  the  Gospel 
History.  It  was  the  birthday  of  the  people  and  of  the  religion ; 
it  was  the  deliverance  from  the  bondage  of  Egypt,  of  A&ica, 
of  gigantic  oppression  and  strange  worship.  It  was  a  deliver- 
ance not  by  the  force  of  man,  but  by  the  hand  of  Ood.  It  was 
the  basis  of  that  long  succession  of  imagery,  which  through 
the  sacred  poetry  of  Israel  has  penetrated  to  all  nations — ^the 
**  waves  and  storms  of  affliction," — ^in  them  the  more  remarkable 
as  an  inland  people ;  and  thus  affording  a  testimony  of  enduring 
ralue  to  the  deep  impression  left  by  the  one  great  scene  which 
ushered  in  their  history.  The  spray  of  the  Bed  Sea  is  found, 
as  it  were,  on  the  inmost  hills  of  Palestine ;  and,  from  them,  it 
has  been  wafted  throughout  the  world. 

It  was  the  greatest  event  which  ancient  history  records ;  its 
effects  are  still  felt  Whst  then  was  its  scene  ?  We  cannot 
say  here,  as  in  the  sacred  events  of  the  New  Testament,  that 
the  narrative  withdraws  us  from  all  local  considerations.  On 
the  contrary,  the  localities,  both  on  the  march  and  before  the 
passage,  are  described  with  a  precision  which  indicates  that  at 
the  time  when  the  narrative  was  written,  they  were  known  with 
the  utmost  exactness  *.  Unhappily,  it  is  an  exactness  which  to 
us  now  is  only  tantalising.  It  is  for  the  most  part  only  by 
conjecture  that  any  places  mentioned  can  be  in  any  way  iden* 
tified.  Still  there  are  indications  in  the  history,  combined 
with  a  few  vestiges  of  authentic  tradition,  and  a  few  natiural 
features,  which  may  help  us  to  approximation. 

The  event  has  been  extended,  as  already  observed,  by  the 
Arab  traditions  down  the  whole  Oulf  of  Suez,  and  even  to  the 
Oulf  of  'Akaba*.  But  it  may,  for  all  practical  purposes,  be 
confined  to  two  quarters  —  the  W&dy  Tawarik,  opposite  the 
Wells  of  Moses ;  or  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Isthmus  of  Suez. 
In  favour  of  the  former  locality,  besides  the  usual  Arab  tradi- 
tion, there  is  the  statement  of  Josephus',  that  the  start  was  made 
from  Latopolis,  which  he  identifies  with  the  Egyptian  Babylou, 


*  Numb,  xxxiii.  5 — 8.  Numbers.     For  the  genend  aceii^   sc« 

'  The  best  repreBentation  of  the  con-  Part  II.  ii.  (2). 

(tusting  theories  is  giTen  in  the  map  of  '  Joeephufl^  AnU  II,  xt.  1* 
Laborde's  Commentary  on   Bzodns  and 
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that  is»  Old  Cairo.     If  they  started  from  this  city,  standing 
almost  at  the  entrance  of  the  valley  which  opens  on  the  sonthem 
point  of  passage,  the  great  probability  is,  that  they  would  have 
followed  that  course  throughout.    This,  perhaps,  is  the  chief 
argument  in  favour  of  the  theory  of  the  southern  passage.    But 
the  traditions  of  Josephus  can  hardly  weigh  against  those  of 
the  Alexandrine  translators,  who  make  Barneses,  the  point  of 
departure,  to  be  in  the  north-east  of  the  Delta  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Heroopolis\    From  this  point  they  marched  a  day's 
journey  to  "  Succoth,"  a  halt  which  left  an  indelible  trace  in 
their  subsequent  institutions,  as  it  was  from  the  leafy  booths 
in  which  they  then,  probably  for  the  last  time,  rested,  that  the 
Festival  of  the  Tabernacles'  took  its  rise.   These  green  coverts 
indicate  that  they  were  still  on  the  pasture-land  of  the  Delta. 
It  was  not  tiU  the  next  day's  encampment  that  they  reached 
Ethajn,  "  in  the  edge  of  the  wilderness."    Unless  therefore  the 
limits  of  the  wilderness,  which  on  the  southern  route  now 
reach  up  to  the  very  gates  of  Cairo,  have  been  completely 
altered,  it  is  clear  that  this  first  part  of  the  march,  even  irre- 
spectively of  the  position  of  ^*  Bameses,"  must  have  been  to  the 
north  of  the  head  of  the  gulf — ^north,  even  of  the  present  over- 
land route  to  Cairo.    At  Etham  their  course  changed.  Instead 
of  the  route  by  Pelusium  to  **  the  land  of  the  Philistines,"  they 
were  here  commanded  to  "  turn"  and  encamp  '^before  Pi-ha- 
hiroth,  between  Migdol  and  the  sea,  over  against  Baal-zephon." 
Z  have  said  that  this  precise  enumeration  fails  us,  from  our 
ignorance  of  almost  every  place  named ;  but  the  narrative  itself 
in  part  supplies  the  deficiency. 

First,  we  are  expressly  told  that  the  agency  by  which  the 
sea  was  dried  up  was  "  a  strong  east  wind  "  or,  according  to 
the  Septuagint,  **  a  strong  south  wind."  This  compels  us  to 
select  a  portion  of  the  sea  where  the  depth  is  not  too  great  to 
forbid  the  agency  of  wind ;  and  this  is  only  at  the  northern  end, 
where  the  shoals  are,  and  must  always,  have  been,  sufficient  to 
render  a  shallower  passage  possible.  And  it  may  be  added  that 


'  Caxapsxe  Bzod.  xii  37, — "they  de-      eloslTe  argui^o'^^  ^X  vluch  LepBius  de- 
cwried  firom  BAmeees," — ^with  Gen.  zlvi.       cides  the  identity  of  Abd-Kesheb  with 

28, *'  to  HeroqpoliB  in  the  land  of  B*-      Bameeet.    (Lettera,  p.  488.   Bohn*i  Bd.) 

^i^es"  (XXX).    See  also  the  almost  con-  '  Numb,  ixxiii.  6.  See  Appendix. 
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the  actual  description  accords  with  this,  better  than  with  the 
hypothesis  which  would  lead  the  army  through  the  more 
southern  part  of  the  gulf,  where  they  would  have  passed  not 
between  "  walls/'  but  between  **  mountains  "  of  water,  such  as 
no  faithful  narratLve  could  haye  fedled  to  notice.  Secondly,  we 
are  told  that  the  host,  to  the  number  of  600,000  armed  men, 
passed  over  within  the  limits  of  a  single  night.  If  so,  the 
passage  must  have  occurred  in  the  narrower  end  of  the  gulf^  and 
not  in  the  wide  interval  of  eight  or  ten  miles  between  the 
Wftdy  Tawarik  and  the  Wells  of  Moses '.  Indeed,  it  should  be 
I  remembered  that  the  notion  of  the  Israelites  crossing  the  Bed 

Sea  at  its  broader  part  is  comparatively  modem.     By  earlier 

Christian  commentators,  and  by  ahnost  all  the  Babbinical 

writers  who  selected  the  wider  road  as  the  scene  of  the  event, 

*  the  passage  was  explained  to  be  not  a  transit — ^which,   as 

f  ChytrsBus  of  Bostock  calculated,  would  have  required  at  least 

'  three  days — ^but  a  short  circuity  returning  again  to  the  Egyptian 

shore,  and  then  pursuing  their  way  round  the  head  of  the 
gulf.  Such  an  interpretation,  faithfully  represented  on  the 
old  maps,  and  defended  at  great  length  by  Quaresmius  *»  is 
worth  preserving,  as  a  curious  instance  of  the  sacrifice  of  the 
whole  moral  grandeur  of  a  miracle,  to  which  men  are  often  (and 
in  this  case  necessarily)  driven  by  a  mistaken  desire  of  exag- 
gerating its  physical  magnitude.  These  reasons  oblige  as  to 
look  for  the  scene  of  the  passage  at  the  northern  end  of  the 
gulf ;  whether  at  the  present  fords  of  Suez^  or  at  some  point 
higher  up  the  gulf,  which  then  probably  extended  at  least  as  far 
as  the  Bitter  Lakes,  depends  on  arguments  which  have  not  yet 
been  thoroughly  explored.  On  the  one  hand,  the  exclamation 
of  Pharaoh  "  They  are  entangled  in  the  land ;  the  wilderness 
hath  shut  them  in,"  is  best  explained  by  the  supposition  that 
they  were  hemmed  in  on  the  south  by  mountains ;  and  this  was 
the  view  of  Josephus,  who  repeatedly  speaks  of  the  '*  precipitous 
mountain  descending  on  the  sea."  This  could  be  no  other 
than  the  Jebel  Atakah,  which  borders  the  north-west  side  of  the 
gul^  and  which  terminates  the  mountain  range.  Farther  north, 
there  are  no  enunences  higher  than  sand-bills.      The  subee- 

^  Tbii  ia  the  width  afleofding  to  the       even  ou  deep  water  occurs  ouustantiy  is 
turvey  of  the  Bed  Sea  by  Commander      the  Fritnler  Hof  on  the  ahores  of  the 


Moieaby   and    lientenant  OaieleBB.     A      Baltie  between  Memel  and 

remarkable  instanoe  of  the  effect  of  wind  ^  Blucidatio  TemeSoncta^  ii.  t>£5.  v 
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quent  route  also  agrees  best  with  the  passage  at  Suez.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  preyious  route  will  best  agree  with  some  spot 
nearer  to  **  the  edge  "  of  the  cultivated  land,  that  is,  farther 
north ;  and  the  names,  so  far  as  they  can  be  traced,  point  iu 
the  same  direction.  "  Pi-hahiroth''*  is  probably  an  Egyptian 
word — "the  grassy  places" — and,  if  so,  can  only  be  sought 
northwards,  not  in  the  naked  desert  either  of  *Ajriid,  where  it 
has  been  sometimes  found,  or  of  the  WAdy  Taw&rik.  "  Migdol  '* 
may  indeed  be  only  the  "  watch-tower  "  of  the  fords ;  but  it 
may  also  be  the  ancient  **  Magdolum,*'  twelve  miles  south  of 
Pelusium,  and  undoubtedly  described  as  *' Migdol"  by  Jeremiah 
and  Ezekiel*. 

Meanwhile,  we  must  be  content  with  the  general  scene  placed 
before  us  on  that  memorable  night — ^the  Paschal  moon,  the 
darkness,  the  storm: — "  The  waters  saw  thee,  0  Ood,  the  waters 
saw  thee;  .  .  .  the  depths  also  were  troubled.  The  clouds 
poured  out  water:  the  skies  sent  out  a  sound: .  .  .  the  voice  of 
thy  thunder  was  in  the  heaven :  the  lightnings  lightened  the 
world :  the  earth  trembled  and  shook," — and  then  rest  satisfied 
in  the  conclusion  of  the  Psalmist  (in  this  local  question,  as  iv 
so  much  of  which  it  is  the  likeness),"  Thy  way  is  in  the  sea,  and 
thy  path  in  the  great  waters,  and  thy  footsteps  are  not  knoum^J" 

2.  There  can  be  no  dispute  as  to  the  general  track  of  the 
Israelites  after  the  passage.  If  they  were  to  enter  the  jui^  and 
mountains  at  all,  they  must  continue  in  the  route  of  ^^^* 
all  travellers,  between  the  sea  and  the  table-land  of  the  Tih,  till 
they  entered  the  low  hills  of  Ghttrttndel.  According  to  the 
view  taken  of  the  scene  of  the  passage,  Marah  may  either  be  at 
"  the  Springs  of  Moses  "  or  else  at  Hawftraah*  or  Ghttrttndel. 
Elim^  must  be  Ghurundel,  Useit,  or  Taiyibeh. 


1  Exod.  xir.  2,  9.  Numb,  xzzffi.  7, 
S.  <*Pi-hahiioth"ma7beeiiher-<l)i]i 
Helnew,  "montli  of  caTerns,''  m  in  tbe 
Vatican  KS.  of  the  ItXK,  Numb.  *y"" 
7,  rh  irr6/»a  tlp^  ;  or  mueh  more  pro- 
bablj,  (2)  in  Egyptian,  "the  gnaqr 
places,"  — «Pi"  being  the  Bfirptian 
article ;  as  in  Akx.  liS.  of  the  LXX, 

2  Jer.  xHt.  1 ;  zItL  14.  Biek.  zziz. 
10 ;  zzx.  6.  It  maj  be  hoped  that  in 
the  inTCstigation  oonneeted  with  the  pro- 


Jeet  of  the  Smi  OmiI  eome  H^t  may  bt 
thrown  on  thia  intereating  qneetion. 

*  Paafan  Ixxm.  16—19. 

^  Dr.  Granl,  however,  waa  told  that 
Tnweileb  (the  well-known  Sheykh  of  the 
Tnwftrah  tribe)  knew  of  a  ipring  neai 
Tth  d-'Amdfra,  zig^t  (i.  e.  aonth)  ot 
HuwAra,  lo  bitter  that  neither  men  not 
eameb  oonld  drink  of  it  Siwm  henn 
the  road  goea  atraight  to  Wftdy  GhikrOn 
del.    (YoL  '±  p.  264.) 

•  See  Fart  11.  p.  6fi. 
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3.  The  "  encampment  by  the  Bed  Sea  "  (Numbers  xxxiii.  10) 
Bncamp-  ^^^^  almost  certainly  be  at  the  descent  of  the  W&dy 
venibytbe  Taiyibeh  on  the  sea,  or  in  some  portion  of  the  phiin  ol 

Miirkhah,  before  they  again  turned  up  into  the  moun- 
tains ;  the  clifijs  forbidding  any  continuous  line  of  march  along 
the  shore  between  the  Wady  Ghttrfindel  and  the  Wady  Taiyibeh. 
It  is  indeed  just  possible  that,  like  Pococke  and  Bartlett,  they 
may  haye  descended  to  the  mouth  of  the  Wady  Ghttrfindel,  by 
the  warm  springs  ("  of  Pharaoh  "),  and  then  returned  to  the 
Wady  Useit.  Such  a  d6tour  is  not  likely :  yet  it  must  be  borne 
in  mind  as  possible.  For  if  the  "  encampment  by  the  Bed 
Sea  *'  was  at  the  mouth  of  the  Wady  Ghttrfindel,  it  must  haTe 
been  before  the  bifurcation  of  the  two  routes  to  Jebel  Mush 
— ^that  namely  to  the  north  by  Surabit  el  Khadim,  and  that  ix> 
the  south  by  Wady  Taiyibeh — and  would  thus  open  the  alter- 
native of  their  having  gone  by  the  former  of  these  two  roads, 
and  so  avoided  altogether  the  Wady  Feiran.  This  is  a  mate- 
rial point  in  favour  of  all  views  which  exclude  Mount  Serbal 
from  the  history.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  they  proceeded,  as 
travellers  usually  do,  by  Ghurfindel,  Useit,  and  Taiyibeh,  (and 
if  Taiyibeh  or  Useit  be  Elim,  they  must  have  done  so,)  and 
thus  descended  on  the  sea,  here  two  other  altematiyes  open 
upon  us. 

4.  For  when  arrived  at  the  plain  of  Mfirkhfih,  they  may  have 
WUderneM  S^ne,  according  to  the  route  of  the  older  travellers, — 
°^SiiL  Shaw,  Pococke,  and  the  Prefect  of  the  Franciscan 
Convent, — ^to  Tor,  and  thence  by  the  Wady  Hibran,  and  the 
Nfikb  Hawy,  to  Jebel  Musa ;  or  they  may  have  gone, 
according  to  the  route  of  all  recent  travellers,  by  the  Wady 
Shellal,  the  Nfikb  Badera,  and  the  Wadys  Mukatteb,  Feiran, 
and  es-Sheykh,  to  the  same  point.  The  former  route  is 
improbable,  both  because  of  its  d6tour,  and  also  because  the 
Wady  Hibran  is  said  to  be,  and  the  Niikb  Hawy  certainly  is, 
as  difficult  if  not  more  difficult  than  any  pass  on  the  route  of 
the  Wady  Feiran.  If  it  might  seem  to  be  in  its  favour  that  it 
was  the  habitual  route  of  the  early  travellers,  before  the  newly 
awakened  love  of  scenery  had  induced  any  one  to  visit  the 
W&dy  Feiran,  yet  it  must  be  remembered  that  all  early  travellers 
went  and  returned  from  Cairo  to  Sinai,  and  consequently  took 
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one  ronte  on  their  egress  and  the  other  on  their  regress.     Still 
it  most  be  borne  in  mind  as  a  possible  alternative. 

5.  Of  the  three  routes  just  mentioned,  which  we  may  call  the 
northern,  the  central,  and  the  sonthem,  the  northern  _  .    , 
and  the  southern  combine  in  this  result,  that  they  tween  8«^ 
omit  Mount  SerbAl,  and  necessarily  take  the  Israelites  j2{^ 
to  Jebel  Mfisa,  or  at  least  some  mountain  in  the  Utmtm 
eastern  extremity  of  the  peninsula.    But  the  central 
route,  after  leaviDg  the  plain  of  Miirkh&h,  mounts  by  the  succes* 
give  stages  of  the  VftAj  Shellal,  the  Niikb  Badera,  and  the  WAdy 
Mokatteb,  to  the  Wady  Feir&n  and  its  great  mountain,  SerbAl, 
the  pride  of  this  cluster.      If,  as  is  most  probable  for  the 
reasons  just  assigned,  the  Israelites  took  this  road,  the  question 
is  at  once  opened.  Whether  Serb&l  be  the  Sinai  of  the  Exodus  ? 
If  it  be,  then  we  are  here  arrived  at  the  end  of  their  journey. 
If,  en  the  other  hand,  the  Israelites  could  be  shown  to  have 
taken  the  northern  or  the  southern  road,  or  if  there  are  insupe- 
rable objections  to  the  identification  of  Serbftl  with   Sinai, 
the  end  is  to  be  sought  where  it  has  usually  been  found,  in 
the  cluster  of  Jebel  M&sa.    Between  these  two  clusters  the 
question  must  lie\ 

Each  has  its  natural  recommendations,  which  will  best  appear 
on  proceeding.  The  claims  of  tradition  are  very  nearly  equal. 
Jebe)  Musa  is  now  the  only  one  which  puts  forward  any  pre- 
tensions to  be  considered  as  the  place,  and  is  indeed  the  only 
region  of  the  Sinaitic  mountains  where  any  traditions  of  Israel 
can  be  said  to  linger.  They  are  certainly  as  old  as  the  sixth 
century ;  and  they  probably  reach  back  still  further.  On  the 
other  hand,  though  SerbAl  has  in  later  times  lost  its  historical 
name,  in  earlier  ages  it  enjoyed  a  larger  support  of  tradition 
than  Jebel  Musa.  This,  at  least,  is  the  natural  inference 
from  the  Sinaitic  inscriptions,  which,  of  whatever  date,  must  be 
prior  to  the  age  of  Justinian,  founder  of  the  Convent  of  St. 


1  ifm  Shaamor,  the  higheit  point  of  the 
paiiiiiani^  HM  MModod  bj  Bnroklutfdt  to 
withh  200  f(Mt  of  the  fammit.  The  plain 
of  SlKi'a ia immediately  below.  There 
ia  a  ipring  and  fig-tree%  the  roina  of  a 
ooATuit  (Deir  AntAa),  and  there  are 
■tarange  storiee  of  aoimda  like  thunder. 
fBoTskhardt^  586-— 583.)    Theae  pointo 


agreeteaoertain  extent  with  the  acriptiuml 
indicationa  of  Sinai,  jet  it  is  ao  far  removed 
from  any  oonoeiTable  track  of  the  Lmelitea 
aa  to  render  ita  claima  highly  improbaUe. 
It  haa  been  ainoe  explored  hj  Mr.  Hogg^ 
who  tella  me  that  it  meeta  none  of  the 
apeeial  reqnirententR. 
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Catherine ;  and  whicli  are  found  at  the  very  top  of  the  moun- 
tain and  the  mined  edifice  on  its  central  sununit.  This  too  is 
the  impression  conveyed  by  the  existence  of  the  episcopal  city 
of  Paran,  at  its  foot,  which  also  existed  prior  to  the  foundationt 
of  Justinian.  And  the  description  of  Horeb  by  Josephus'  as  i 
mountain,  "the  highest  of  the  region/*  ''with  good  grasB 
growing  round  it,"  is  more  like  the  impression  that  is  produced 
on  a  traveller  by  Serbfil  than  that  derived  from  any  other 
mountain  usually  seen  in  the  range.  It  was  undoubtediy 
identified  with  Sinai  by  Eusebius,  Jerome,  and  Cosmas ;  thU 
is,  by  all  known  writers  till  the  time  of  Justinian*.  Btippell 
asserts,  that  the  summit  of  Serbal  was  regarded  by  the  BedoTinfl 
who  accompanied  him,  as  a  sacred  place,  to  which  at  ceraiB 
times  thev  brought  sacrifices*. 

There  remains  the  question,  Whether  there  is  any  Bolaticnof 
the  rival  claims  of  Serbfil  and  Jebel  Mdsa,  which  can  give  to 
each  a  place  in  the  sacred  history.  Such  an  attempt  has  been 
made  by  Bitter,  who,  with  his  usual  union  of  difKdence  and 
Jraming,  suggests  the  possibiliiy  that  SerbAl  may  have  been 
"  the  Mount  of  God\"  the  sanctuary  of  the  heathen  tribes  of 
the  Desert, — already  sacred  before  Israel  came,  and  that  to 
which  Pharaoh  would  understand  that  they  were  going  their 
long  journey  into  the  Wilderness  for  sacrifice.  It  may  then 
have  been  the  WAdy  Feirftn  that  witnessed  the  battle  of 
Bephidim*,  the  building  of  the  Altar  on  the  hill,  and  the  vidt  of 
Jethro ;  and  after  this  long  pause,  in  **  the  third  month,"  they 
may  again  have  moved  forward  to  "  Sinai,"  the  cluster  of  Jebd 
Musa.  There  are  two  points  gained  by  any  such  soluion: 
first,  that  Sinai  may  then  be  identified  with  Jebel  Masa,  vith- 
out  the  difficulty,  otherwise  considerable,  that  the  narratiye 
brings  the  Israelites  through  the  two  most  striking  features  of 
the  Desert — ^WAdy  FeirAn  and  Serbdl — ^without  any  notice  of 


1  Jm.  Ant.  II.  xlL  1. 

*  For  the  oompsriaon  of  all  ilieae  arga- 
ments  in  iaTonr  of  SerMi,  see  Lepsins* 
Letters  (Bohn),  pp.  SlO— 321,  656—562. 
I  have  be«i  unwilling  to  enter  into  more 
detail  than  was  neoessary  to  giTe  a 
general  -view  of  the  question  at  iasne. 
See  Part  II.  tl 

'  This  was  denied  by  the  Arab  Chief 
whom  I  questioned  on  the  spot.  Bnt  I 
teformed  by  reoeat  trayellers  that,  on 


being  pressed,  heacknowiedgeatlieeiaUB. 
and  points  ont  the  roek  at  the  topftai 
which  the  goat  is  thrown  down. 

♦  Bxodus  iiL  1 ;  iT.  27. 

"  Bitter,  Sinai,  pp.  728—744.  Tbe 
difficnlty  respecting  the  abxmdane  d 
water  applies  eqnidly  to  Feiiftn  aid  to 
any  spot  in  the  nei^bonriiood  of  .tbel 
Mtlsa,  and  perhaps  prooeeds  from  s 
eonoeption  of  the  Sacred  NarratiT«. 
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Uie  fact ;  aiid  secondly,  that  it  gives  a  scene,  at  least  in  some 
respects  well  suited,  for  the  encampment  at  Bephidim,  the  most 
remarkable  which  occurred  before  the  final  one  in  front  of  Sinai 
itself.     How  fiEir  the  narrative  itself  contains  sufficient  grounds 
for  such  a  distinction  between  the  two  mountains  is,  in  our 
present  state  of  knowledge,  very  uncertain.    If  "  Horeb  "  be 
taken  for  the  generic  name  of  the  whole  range,  and  not  neces- 
sarily as  identical  with  Sinai,  then  there  is  only  one  passage 
left  (Exod.  xxiv.  13,  16)  in  which,  in  the  present  text,  "  the 
Mount  of  God  "  is  identified  with  "  Sinai' ; "  and  even  if  Horeb 
be  identified  with  Sinai,  yet  the  variations  of  the  Septnagint  on 
this  point  show  how  easily  the  title  of  one  mountain  might  be 
assumed  into  the  text  as  the  title  of  the  other  after  the  dis- 
tinction between  the  two  had  been  forgotten.     In  Exod.  iii.  1, 
where  the  ''  Mountain  of  God  "  occurs  in  the  present  Hebrew 
text,  it  is  omitted  in  the  LXX,  (though  not  in  the  Alexandrian 
MS.)  as  in  Exod.  xix.  8,  where  it  occurs  in  the  LXX,  it  is 
omitted  in  the  Hebrew  text.     The  identification  of  the  Wftdy 
Feirftn  with  Bephidim  would  also  agree  well  with  the  slight 
topographical  details  of  the  battle.    In  every  passage  where 
Sinai,  and  Horeb,  and  the  Mount  of  God,  and  Mount  Paran 
are    spoken  of,  the  Hebrew  word   hor  for  ''mountain'*  is  in- 
variably* used.     But  in  Exod.  xvii.  9,  10,  in  the  account  of 
the    battie   of   Rephidim,   the   word  used  is  gibeah,   rightly 
translated  "hill."    Every  one  who  has  seen  the  valley  of 
Feirfin  will  at  once  recognise  the  propriety  of  the  term,  if 
applied  to  the  rocky  eminence  which  commands  the  palm- 
grove,  and  on  which,  in  early  Christian  times,  stood  the  church 
and  palace  of  the  Bishops  of  Paran.     Thus,  if  we  can  attach 
any  credence  to  the  oldest  known  tradition  of  the  Peninsula, 
that  Bephidim  is  the  same  as  Paran,  then  Bephidim,   "the 
resting-places,"  is  the  natural  name  for  the  paradise  of  the 
Bedouins  in  the  adjacent  palm-grove;  then  the  hill  of  the 
Church  of  Paran  may  fairly  be  imagined  to  be  **  the  hill  *'  on 
which  Moses  stood,  deriving  its  earliest  consecration  from  the 
altar  which  he  built ;  the  Amalekites  may  thus  have  naturally 

1  In  Numb.  x.  88,  Siiud  isoftUed  "the      word,  Uumgh  mistnulirtcd  "Ull."    Sbc 
yUmiA  of  the  Lcnrd.'*  Appendix,  tub  voM. 

*  In  Bzod    xx^T.  4«  it  is  the  Mme 
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fought  for  the  oasis  of  the  Desert,  and  the  sanctuary  of  their 

gods ;  and  Jethro  may  well  have  found  his  kinsmen  enc<imping 

,  after  their  long  journey,  amongst  the  palms  "  before  the  Mount 

I  of  God,"  and  acknowledged  that  the  Lord  was  greater  eyeo 

than  all  the  gods  who  had  from  ancient  days  been  thought  to 

dwell  on  the  lofty  peaks  which  overhung  their  encampment. 

I  And  then  the  ground  is  clear  for  the  second  start,  described  in 

the  following  chapter :  '*  They  *  departed  '  from  Bephidim,  and 
came  to  the  Desert  of  Sinai,  and  *  pitched  '  in  the  Wilderness; 
and  there  Israel  encamped  before  the  Mount*." 

If  the  Wftdy  Feirftn,  by  its  palm-grove  and  its  brook,  be 
marked  out  as  the  first  long  halting-place  of  Israel,  the  hi^ 
valleys  of  Jebel  Miisa  with  their  abundant  springs   no  less 
mark  out  the  second.     The  great  thoroughfare  of  the  Desert, 
the  longest  and  widest  and  most  continuous  of  all  the  valleys, 
the  Wftdy  es-Sheykh,  would  lead  the  great  bulk  of  the  host, 
with  the  flocks  and  herds,  by  the  more  accessible  though  more 
circuitous  route  into  the  central  upland ;  whilst  the  chiefe  of 
the  people  would  mount  directly  to  the  same  point  by  the 
Nukb  Hawy,  and  all  would  meet  in  the  W&dy  er-Bfihah»  the 
''  enclosed  plain  "  in  front  of  the  magnificent  clifib  of  the  Bas 
SufsAfeh.    It  is  possible  that  the  end  of  the  range  Furei*a,  to 
which  the  Arab  guides  give  the  name  of  Sena^  may  have  a 
better  claim  than  the  Has  S&fs&feh,  from  the  fact  that  it  com- 
mand?  both  the  Wady  er-Bfthah  and  the  WAdy  es-Shejkh; 
and  that  alone  of  those  peaks  it  appears  to  retain  a  vestige  of 
the  name  of  SinaL    It  contains  a  bason  surrounded  by  lofty 
peaks.     That  which  commands  the  widest  view  is  covered 
with  giant  blocks,  as  if  the  mountain  had  there  been  shattered 
and  split  by  an  earthquake.     A  vast  cleft  divides  the   peak 
into   two  summits^    But  whether  this  high  mountain  or  the 
Ras  Sufsftfeh  be  the  Mountain  of  the  Law,  the  plain  below 
will   still  remain  the   essential  feature   of   the   view   of    the 
IsraeUte  camp.*    That  such  a  plain  should  exist  at  all  in  front 
of  such  a  cliff  is  so  remarkable  a  coincidence  with  the  sacred 
narrative,    as   to  furnish    a   strong   internal    argument,    not 

I  Ezod.  six.  2.  M<Lsa.     As  this  ia  a  matter  of  detail,  I 

»  Oommimicated  by  the  Rev.  liunald  hare  thought  it  best  to  reserre  the  aiga- 

M.*I«od.  ment  to  be  stated  aooording  to  my  owe 

*  Bitter  (Sinai,  590 — 598)  argues  for  impressions  on  tbe  spot.  See  Fart  IL  ix. 

the  WAdy  SebA'lyeh,  at  the  back  of  Jebel 
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merely  of  its  identity  with  the  scene,  but  of  tlie  scene  itseli 
having  been  described  by  an  eye-witness.  The  awful  and 
lengthened  approach,  as  to  some  natural  sanctuary,  would  hare 
been  the  fittest  preparation  for  the  coming  scene.  The  low 
hue  of  alluyial  mounds  at  the  foot  of  the  cliff  exactly  answers 
to  the  *'  bounds "  which  were  to  keep  the  people  off  from 
*<  touching  the  Mount.''  The  plain  itself  is  not  broken  and 
uneven  and  narrowly  shut  in,  like  almost  all  others  in  the 
range,  but  presents  a  long  retiring  sweep,  against  which  the 
people  could  *'  remove  and  stand  afar  off."  The  cliff,  rising 
hke  a  huge  altar  in  front  of  the  whole  congregation,  and  visible 
against  the  sky  in  lonely  grandeur  from  end  to  end  of  the  whole 
plain,  is  the  very  image  of  *'  the  mount  that  might  be  touched," 
and  from  which  the  ''  voice  "  of  Ood  might  be  heard  far  and 
wide  over  the  stillness  of  the  plain  below,  widened  at  that  point 
to  its  utmost  extent  by  the  confluence  of  all  the  contiguous 
valleys.  Here,  beyond  all  other  parts  of  the  Peninsula,  is  the 
adytum,  withdrawn  as  if  in  the  *'  end  of  the  world,"  from  all 
the  stir  and  confusion  of  earthly  things  *.  And  as  in  the  Wftdy 
FeirAn,  "  the  hill "  of  Paran  may  be  taken  as  fixing  with  some 
degree  of  probability  the  scene  of  Bephidim,  so  there  are  some 
details  of  the  plain  of  er-R&hah,  which  remarkably  coincide 
with  the  scene  of  the  worship  of  the  Oolden  Calf,  evidently  the 
same  as  that  of  the  encampment  at  the  time  of  the  Delivery  of 
the  Law.  In  this  instance  the  traditional  locality  is  happily 
chosen.  A  small  eminence  at  the  entrance  of  the  convent- 
valley  is  marked  by  the  name  of  Aaron,  as  being  that  from 
which  Aaron  surveyed  the  festival  on  the  wide  plain  below. 
This  tradition,  if  followed  out,  would  of  necessity  require  the 
encampment  to  be  in  the  Wftdy  er-BAhah,  as  every  other 
oircTunstance  renders  probable.  But  there  are  two  other 
points  which  meet  here,  and  nowhere  else :  First,  Moses  is 
described  as  descending  the  mountain  without  seeing  the 
people;  the  shout  strikes  the  ear  of  his  companion  before 
they  ascertain  the  cause ;  the  view  bursts  upon  hira  suddenly 
as  he  draws  nigh  to  the  camp,  and  he  throws  down  the  tables 


1  '<If  I  were  to  make  •  model  of  th«      TaUey  of  the  oonirent  of  Monnt  SinaL* 
end  of  the  world,  it  woald  be  from  the       Henniker,  p.  225. 
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and  dashes  them  in  pieces  **  beneath '  the  mount.**  Snch  a 
combination  might  occur  in  the  Wftdy  er-Bahah.  Any  one 
coming  down  from  one  of  the  secluded  basins  behind  the  Bas 
Sufefifeh,  through  the  oblique  ^^ullies  which  flank  it  on  the 
north  and  south,  would  hear  the  sounds  borne  through  the 
silence  from  the  plain,  but  would  not  see  the  plain  itself  till 
he  emerged  from  the  Wftdy  ed-Deir  or  the  Wftdy  Lejft ;  and 
when  he  did  so,  he  would  be  immediately  under  the  precipitous 
cliffs  of  Siifsafeh.  Further,  we  are  told  that  Moses  strewed  the 
powder  of  the  fragments  of  the  idol  on  the  '*  waters  *'  of  the 
**  brook  that  came  down  out  of  the  mount'."  This  would  be 
perfectly  possible  in  the  W&dy  er-Bahah,  into  which  issues 
the  brook  of  the  W&dy  Leja,  descending,  it  is  true,  from  Mount 
St.  Catherine,  but  still  in  sufiSciently  close  connection  with  the 
Jebel  Musa  to  justify  the  expression,  "  coming  down  out  of 
the  mount."  These  two  coincidences,  which  must  be  taken  for 
what  they  are  worth,  would  not  occur  either  at  Serb&l  or  in  the 
Wady  Sebft'iyeh.  In  the  case  of  the  former,  although  there  is 
the  brook  from  the  W&dy  Aleyat,  which  would  probably  meet 
the  description,  there  is  no  corresponding  contiguity  of  the 
encampment.  In  the  case  of  the  latter,  both  are  wanting. 
6.  It  is  hardly  necessary,  after  what  has  been  said,  to 
.  examine  minutely  the  special  traditional  localities  of 

locaiitiai  of  iTebel  Musa.  How  little  could  hare  been  the  desiie 
Uiehutory.  ^f  finding  a  place  which  should  realise  the  general 
impressions  of  the  scene ;  how  the  great  event  which  has  made 
Sinai  famous  was  forgotten  in  the  search  after  traces  of  special 
incidents,  of  which  there  could  be  no  memorial,  and  in  the 
discovery  of  which  there  could  be  no  real  instruction,  is  suffi- 
ciently apparent  from  the  fact  that,  amongst  all  the  pilgrims 
who  visited  Mount  Sinai  for  so  many  centuries,  hardly  one 
noticed,  and  not  one  paid  any  attention  to,  the  great  plain  of 
er-Bahah.  And  yet  it  is  the  very  feature  which  since  the  time 
that  Lord  Lindsay  first,  and  Dr.  Bobinson  shortly  afterwards, 
discovered  and  called  attention  to  it,  must  strike  any  thoughtfiil 
observer  as  the  point  in  the  whole  range  the  most  iliustratiye 
jf  Israelite  history.     There  is,  however,  one  general  remark 


*  Bzod.  zxzii.  15->19. 


s  Bxod.  xx3di.  20  :  Dent  iz.  Si. 
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that  applies  to  almost  all  the  lesser  localities.    If,  on  the  one 
hand,  the  general  features  of  the  Desert,  and  of  the  plain 
beneath  the  S&s  Su&afeh  in  particular,  accord  with  the  au- 
thentic history  of  Israel,  there  is  little  doubt,  on  the  other, 
that  the  physical  peculiarities  of  the  district  have  suggested 
most  of  the  legendary  scenes  which  subsequent  tradition  has 
fastened  on  that  history.    Where  almost  every  rock  is  a  lu8U» 
naUira,  it  is  not  isurprising  that  men,  like  the  Greek  monks  or 
the  Bedouin  Arabs,  as  keen  in  their  search  for  special  traces  of 
the  history  as  they  were  indifferent  to  its  impression  as  a  whole, 
should  have  seen  marks  of  it  everywhere.   The  older  travellers, 
the  Prefect  of  the  Franciscan  Convent,  Pococke,  Shaw,  and 
others,  all  notice  what  they  call  Dendrite-stones,-»i.  e.  stones 
into  which  moisture  has  percolated,  and  which  have    Den- 
thus  assumed  the  appearance  of  plants  or  trees.    In    ^^^^ 
early  ages  they  seem  to  have  been  regarded  as  amongst  the 
great  wonders  of  the  mountain ;  they  were  often  supposed  to 
be  memorials  of  the  Burning  Bush'.     The  mark  of  TbeBaok 
the  back  of  Moses  on  the  summit  of  the  mountain   ^  Moms. 
which  bears  his  name,  has  been  already  mentioned.      Still 
more  evident  is  the  mark  of  the  body  of  St.  Catherine  ^j^  y^ 
on  the  summit  of  Jebel  Katherin.      The  rock  of  of  Saint 
the  highest  point  of  that  mountain  swells  into  the 
form   of  a  human  body*,  its  arms  swathed  like  that  of   a 
mummy,  but  headless;   the  counterpart,  as  it  is  alleged,  of 
the  corpse  of  the  beheaded  Egyptian  saint.     It  is  difficult 
to  trace  the  earliest  form  of  Ihe  legend,  now  so  familiar 
through  pictorial  art,  of  the  transference  of  the  Alexandrian 
martyr  by  angelic  hands  to  the  summit  of  Mount  Sinai, — a 
legend  which,  in  the  convent  to  which  the  reUcs  are  said  to 
have  been  then  carried  down,  almost  ranks  on  an  equality  with 
the  history  of  the  Burning  Bush  and  of  the  Giving  of  the  Law. 
But  not  improbably  this  grotesque  figure  on  the  rock  famishes 
lot   merely  the  illustration,  but  the  origin  of  the  story'.    A 


'  See  Schenehaer^a   PhyBique    Saer6e, 

vol.  u.   p.  26.     Thej  vn  now  seen  in 

£  Teat  nunben,  in  the  new  roed  made  in 

1SB4  by  AbbM  Paeha.     (Stewart^  Vent 

and  Khan,  pp.  182,  134). 

'  It  is  well  deaenbed  bj  Monoonjiy  p. 
441.  Faiakerlej  was  told  that  the  rook 
bsui  swelltxl  itito  lliis  fiti-ui  ou  the  arriTal 


of  the  bodj.     (Walpole^  ii  874.) 

'  Falconios  (aee  Butler^s  LiTes  of  the 
Saints,  Nor.  25)  ezpiesdy  asserti  his 
belief  tiiat  the  whole  storj  of  the  miiaen- 
loos  tnuBsportation  of  the  body  by  angels 
was  merely  a  legendary  xepresentation  of 
the  ' '  traniilation  of  the  reUcs"  from  Alex- 
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third  well-known  instance  of  the  kind  is  what  in  earliei  times 
The  Cow*8  ^^^  called  the  head — at  present  the  mould '  of  the  head 
*"■**•  — of  the  molten  calf,  just  as  the  rock  of  St.  Catherine 

is  sometimes  called  the  body  itself;  sometimes  (to  accom- 
modate it  to  the  story  of  the  transference  of  the  relics  to  the 
convent),  the  place  on  which  the  body  rested.  It  is  a  natural 
cavity,  in  the  juncture  of  one  or  two  stones,  possibly  adapted 
iu  some  slight  measure  by  art,  representing  rudely  the  round 
head,  with  two  horns  spreading  out  of  it.  A  fourth  is  one  of 
the  many  curious  fissures  and  holes  in  the  weather-beaten  rocks 
near  the  summit  of  Jebel  Musa,  pointed  out  as  the  footmark 
The  foot-  ^^  ^^  mide  or  dromedary  of  Mahomet.  It  is  true 
mark  of  that  the  monks  themselves,  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, declared  to  the  Prefect  of  the  Franciscan 
Convent  that  this  mark  had  been  made  by  themselves,  to 
secure  the  protection  of  the  Bedouin  tribes.  But  it  has  more 
the  appearance  of  a  natural  hollow,  and  it  is  more  probable 
that  they  were  unwilling  to  let  the  Prefect  imagine  that  such  a 
phenomenon  should  be  accidental,  than  that  they  actually 
The  mm-  invented  it.  Another  (which  has  not  found  its  way 
JlJ^I^*^  into  books)  is  the  legend  in  the  convent,  (as  repre- 
Biuh.  sented   in    an    ancient    picture   of   the    traditional 

localities,)  of  the  sunbeam,  which  on  one  day  in  the  year  darts 
into  the  Chapel  of  the  Burning  Bush  from  the  Jebel  ed-Deir '. 
On  ascending  the  mountain,  the  origin  of  the  legend  appears. 
Behind  the  topmost  cliffs,  a  narrow  cleft  admits  of  a  view,  of 
the  only  view,  into  the  convent  buildings,  which  lie  &!  below 
but  precisely  commanded  by  it,  and  therefore  necessarily  lit  up 
by  the  ray,  which  once  in  the  year  darts  through  that  especial 
crevice. 

But  the  most  fieanous  of  all  these  relics  is  the  Rock  of  Moses. 
The  rock  of  Every  traveller  has  described,  with  more  or  less  accn- 
Moeee.  racy,  the  detached  mass*,  from  10  to  15  feet  high,  as 
it  stands  in  the  wild  valley  of  the  Leja,  under  the  ridge  of 
the  B&s  SiifsAfeh, — slightly  leaning  forwards,  a  rude  seam  or 

tndriA  to  Smai  in  the  eighth  oentuty  by  kead  of  the  calf  (p.  583).   He  notices  tlK 

ihe  monkB.     It  is  thus  a  cuiions  eastern  fiust,  that  the  Aiab  guides  called  it»  a« 

sonnterpart  of  the  angelic  flight  of  the  now,  Rfts  Bukkaia,  &e  head  of  the  am 
Honse  of  Loretto.  >  See  Part  II.  pi»,  77,  78. 

1  To  Borckhaitlt  it  was  shown  as  the  *  See  £m-ckhanH»  p.  67^. 
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scoop  running  over  each  side,  intersected  by  wide  slits  or 
cracks,  wliicli  might,  by  omitting  or  including  those  of  less 
distinctness,  be  enlarged  or  diminished  to  any  number  between 
ten  and  twenty ;  perhaps  ten  on  each  side  would  be  the  most 
correct  account ;  and  the  stone  between  each  of  those  cracks 
worn  away  as  if  by  the  dropping  of  water  from  the  crack  imme- 
diately above.    Unlike  as  this  isolated  fragment  is  to  the  image 
usually  formed  of ''  the  rock  in  Horeb,"  and  incompatible  as  its 
situation  is  with  any  tenable  theory  of  the  event  with  which  it 
professes  to  be  connected,  yet  to  uncultivated  minds,  regardless 
of  general  truth,  and  eager  for  minute  coincidence,  it  was  most 
natural  that  this  rock  should  have  suggested  the  miracle  of 
Moses.   There  is  every  reason  accordingly  to  believe  that  this  is 
the  oldest  legendary  locality  in  the  district.  It  is  probable  that 
it  was  known  even  in  the  time  of  Josephus,  who  speaks '  of  the 
rock  as  *' lying  beside  them" — irapcuce^Uiniv — an  expression 
naturally  applicable  to  a  fragment  like  this,  but  hardly  to  a 
cliff  in  the  mountain.    The  situation  and  form  of  this  stone 
would  also  have  accommodated  itself  to  the  curious  Babbinical 
belief  that  the  " rock  followed*  them  "  through  the  wilderness ; 
a  belief  groundless  enough  under  any  circumstances,  but  more 
natural  if  any  Jewish  pilgrims  had  seen  or  heard  of  this 
detached  mass  by  the  mountain  side.    It  next  appears,  or 
rather,    perhaps,    we    should    say,  its    first    unquestionable 
appearance  is,  in  the  reference  made  more  than  once  in  the 
Koran*  to   the  rock  with  the  twelve  mouths  for  the  twelve 
tribes  of  Israel,  evidently  alluding  to  the  curious  cracks  in  the 
stone,  as  now  seen.      These  allusions  probably  increased,  if 
they  did  not  originate,  the  reverence  of  the  Bedouins,  who,  at 
least  down  to  the  present  generation  of  travellers,  are  described 
as  mattering  their  prayers  before  it,  and  thrusting  grass  into 
the  supposed  mouths  of  the  stone.      From  the  middle  ages 
onwards,  it  has  always  been  shown  to  Christian  pilgrims ;  and 
the  rode  crosses  on  the  sides,  as  well  as  the  traces  of  stone 
chipped  away,  indicate  the  long  reverence  in  which  it  has  been 
held.      In  more  modem  times,  it  has  been  used  to  serve  the 
two  opposite  purposes,  of  demonstrating  on  the  one  hand  the 

1  Aot  m.  I  7.  >  See  Notot  on  1  Cor.  x.  4 

3  Kullu^  U.  57;  n>   160. 
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crutli  of  the  Mosaic  history,  and  on  the  other  hand  the  lying 
practices  of  the  monastic  system.  Bishop  Clayton  triumphantly 
quotes  it  as  a  voice  from  the  Desert,  providentially  preserved 
to  put  the  infidels  of  the  ei^teenth  century  to  shame.      Sir 
Gardner  Wilkinson  as  positively  brings  it  forward  to  prove  the 
deceptions  practised  by  the  Greek  Church  to  secure  the  respect 
of  the  Arabs  and  the  visits  of  pilgrims.    It  is  one  of  the  many 
instances  in  which  both  arguments  are  equally  wrong.    It  is 
evidentiy,  like  the  other  examples  given  above,  a  trick  of 
nature,  which  has  originated  a  legend,  and  through  the  legend, 
a  sacred  locality.    Probably  less  would  have  been  said  of  it, 
had  more  travellers  observed  what  Sir  Frederick  Henniker 
alone  has  expressly  noticed,  namely,  the  fragment  which  lies 
in  the  same  valley,  less  conspicuous,  but  with  precisely  mmilar 
marks.    But  taking  it  merely  for  what  it  is,  of  all  the  leaser 
objects  of  interest  in  Sinai,  the  Bock  of  Moses  is  the  most 
remarkable;  clothed  with  the  longest  train  of  associations, 
allied  in  thought,  though  not  in  fact,  to  the  image  which,  of  all 
others  in  the   Exodus,   has,  perhaps,  been  most  frequently 
repeated  in  the  devotions  of  Jewish  and  Christian  worship ;  of 
all  the  objects  in  the  Desert  most  bound  up  with  the  simple 
faith  of  its  wild  inhabitants  and  of  its  early  visitants. 

y.  It  has  been  said,  that  the  history  of  the  Peninsula  is 
Later  his-  ^^^^^fi^^d  to  the  history  of  the  Exodus.  Yet  we 
ioiyofthe  must  not  forget  that  it  is  the  oldest  of  the  **  Holy 
emnmik.  pjj^^^g^ »  ^j^^  accordingly,  the  halo  of  that  first  glory 
has  rested  upon  it  long  after  the  events  themselves  had  ceased. 
There  are,  as  has  already  been  intimated,  traces  of  a  sanctity 
even  anterior  to  the  passage  of  the  Israelites ;  the  **  Mount 
of  God  "  was  honoured  by  the  Amalekite  Arabs,  and  known  at 
the  Egyptian  Court  A  beUef  prevailed,  as  Josephus  tells  us, 
that  a  Divine  presence  dwelt  in  those  awful  clifb,  on  that  long 
ascent,  deemed  unapproachable  by  human  footsteps;  the  rich 
pastures  round  the  mountain  foot  avoided  even  by  the  wander- 
ing shepherds'.     On  a  lofty  hill,  to  the  north  of  the   Sinai 


I  HeuDikoR'a  Notai^  ppw  288,  24i.  TbaB  aughtbeOM'^Sflrtof  MoMa,"  denibed 

frai^ment  w«  law  in  1868.    Pooooke  (L  by  Laborde,  in  die  Bneib  (liUle  «■*•>,  v 

147)  bad  b«nid  of  n  Hunilcr  ttoobf  nztean  "ttm  of  the  WAdy  ea-OMgrkli. 

miles  to  tbe  nartb-west.     Foaribly   this  >  Ant.  11.  xlL  1 ;  III.  r.  1. 
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range,  are  the  remains  of  ancient  Egyptian  monuments ',  prior 
as  it  would  seem,  to  the  Exodus.     This  reverence,  whatever  it 
was,  or  to  whichever  point  it  might  be  more  especially  attached, 
must  have  been  thrown  into  the  shade  from  the  moment  that 
it  was  announced  that  the  ground  on  which  Moses  stood  was 
"  holy  ground," — still  more  from  the  day  when  the  Law  was 
given,  in  **  fire,  and  blackness,  and  tempest."    Yet,  as  it  has 
been  well  observed,  so  high  already  did  the  Beligion  which 
was  there  first  proclaimed  tower  above  any  local  bonds,  that 
throughout  the  whole  subsequent  history  of  Judaism  there  is 
but  one  known  instance  of  a  visit  to  this  its  earliest  birthplace. 
The  whole  tenor  of  the  historical  and  prophetical  Scriptures 
is  to  withdraw  the  mind  from  the  Desert  to  Palestine — from 
Sinai  to  Zion.     '*  Why  leap  ye  so,  ye  high  '  mountains  ? '  This 
(Jerusalem)  is  the  '  mountain '  which  God  desireth  to  dwell  in. 
.  .  .  The  Lord  is  among  them,  as  in  Sinaiy  in  the  holy  'place." 
"  God  came  from  Teman,  and  the  Holy  One  from  Mount 
Paran'."     The  sanctuary  of  Horeb  was  not  living  but  dead 
and  deserted.     One  visitant,  however,  there  was  to    Em^h*! 
this  wild  region — ^it  may  be,  as  the  only  one  known,    ^^"^ 
oat  of  many  unknown  pilgrims,  but,  more  probably,  an  excep- 
tion proving  the  rule — driven  here  only  by  the  extraordinary 
circumstances  of  his  time,   and  by  his  own  character  and 
mission,  the  great  prophet  Elijah.     The  scene  of  the  address 
to  Elijah  is  now  localised  in  the  secluded  plain  immediately 
below  the  highest  point  of  Jebel  Mfisa,  marked  by  the  broken 
chapel,  and  by  the  solitary  cypress.     There,  or  at  SerbAl, 
may  equally  be  found  ''the  ^cave,"  the  only  indication  by 
which  the  sacred  narrative  identifies  the  spot.     There,  or  at 
Serbti,   equally  may  have   passed  before  him  the  vision  in 
which  the  wind  rent  the  granite  mountains,  and  broke  in 


1  Those  called  <'SiirAbit-el-Khftdiin.*' 
I  did  not  tee  them.  They  are  deeeribed 
by  Bobinaon  (B.  B.  i,  118),  and  Lepaiiia 
Letters,  p.  800). 

9  FBAlm  Izrrn.  16,  17. 

3  Hab.  iiL  8. 

«  1  Kings  xiz.  9 — 18.  Bwald,  in  the 
axpTeatdan.  **the  care,**  rene  9  (the 
Article  iB  not  in  the  Bngliah  Teriion), 
jeee  the  indication  of  its  being  a  caTern 
wr^ig     luiiown  for  the  reoeptioB  of  pil- 


grims. The  eipicssion  certainly  seeme 
to  indicate  a  special  locality  of  some  kind. 
If  SerbAl  were  either  Sinai  or  <' Horeb 
the  Monnt  of  God,'*  there  is  a  caye— 
or  rather  cayity — ^mnch  talked  of  by  the 
Bedoinn  Sheykh  of  the  Mbontain  as  th€ 
care  (the  "Me^ira")  to  which  tra- 
TellerB  are  taken — ^fonned  by  the  over- 
hanging rock  of  the  summit.  See  Part 
II.  TiL 
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loeces  the  '  cliffs ','  foUoved  ae  at  the  time  of  Hoses,  by  tha 
eardiqiiake  and  the  fire,  and  then,  in  the  mlence  of  the  desert 
air,  by  the  "  still  small  voice." 

We  hear  of  Sinai  no  more  till  the  ChiiBtiHti  era.  In  the  local 
touches  that  occor  from  time  to  time  in  Josephns,  tiie  qaestion 
rises,  whether  he  or  those  from  whcon  he  received  his 
infancanti'  information,  had  really  passed  throi^  the  Desert 
<tf  Jdw-  The  "  monntain  "  of  which  he  speaks  emphatically  <m 
the  shores  of  the  Bed  Sea  can  be  no  other  than  the 
Tebel  'Atakah :  the  "  rock  lying  beside  "  Momit  Sinai  is  pro- 
bably the  stone  of  Moses ;  and  althoogh  it  may  be  difficult 
in  "  the  highest  mountain  of  the  range,  so  high  as  not  to  be 
visible  withont  straining  of  the  's^t,"  to  recognise  any  peak  <^ 
Siuai,  yet  the  exaggeration  is  precisely  gimilftr  to  fhat  in  wbich 
he  indulges  in  speaking  of  the  precipices,  which  he  had  himseK 
seen  aboat  Jemsalem.  There  is  another  travelltT  throng 
Arabia  at  this  time,  on  whose  visit  to  Mount  Sinai  we  shonld 
ABukni  look  with  still  greater  interest.  "  I  vent  into  Arabia," 
of  Bt.  P»nL  g(^yg  gj  p^^j  ■_  jjj  dcscribiiig  his  conversii>n  to  the 
Gtalatians.  And  when,  in  a  later  chapter*  of  the  aame  £pistle, 
the  words  fall  upon  oar  ears,  "  This  Hagar  is  Mount  Sinai  in 
Arabia,"  it  is  difficult  to  resist  the  thought  that  he,  too,  may 
have  stood  upon  the  rocks  of  Sinai,  and  heard  from  Arab  lips 
the  often  repeated  "  Hadjar," — "  stone"  or  "rock," — suggesting 
the  double  meaning  to  which  that  text  allndes. 

If  the  saaotitf  of  Sinai  was  forgotten  under  the  Jen-isfa 
Dispensation,  still  more  likely  was  it  to  be  set  aside  under  the 
Christian,  where  not  merely  its  contrast,  but  its  inferiority,  was 
the  constant  burden  of  all  the  allusions  to  it — "the  mount 
that  gendereth  to  bondage,"  "the  mount  that  might  be' 
touched."  But  gradually  the  combined  passion  for  ascetic 
retirement  and  for  pilgrimage  to  holy  places,  peopled  its  desert 
solitudes.  From  the  neighbouring  shores  of  Egypt — the 
parent  land  of  monasticism — the  anchorites  and  coenohifces  were 
drawn  by  the  sight  of  these  wild  mountains  across  the  Bed  Se& 
From  Armenia  and  from  Syria  pilgrims  came,  if  only  for  a 
moment,  to  offer  their  prayers  on  t^e  spot  where  Moees  had 

'Ter,  11.     Th*  worf  is  "SeU,"  not  »Q«1.  L  17. 

"  TnT  j "  nc  p.  06,  and  Appendix. 
'  Ant.  III.  T.  1. 
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seen  the  Diyine  Presence '.    Beside  the  pahn-groves  of  FoiiAn, 
and  the  springs  of  Jebel  Mosa,  were  gathered  a  host  of  cells 
and  convents.     The  whole  range  must  have  been  then  to  the 
Greek  Chnrch  what  Athos  is  now.    No  less  than   Qhristian 
six  thousand  monks  or  hermits '  congregated  round  l>«nnitagM. 
Jebel  MAsa,  and  Paran  must  almost  have  deserved  the  name 
of  a  city  at  the  time  when  it  was  frequented  by  the  Arabian 
pilgrims,  who  wrote  their  names  on  the  sandstone  rocks  of  the 
Wady  Mukatteb  and  the  granite  blocks  of  SerbAl'.     Probably, 
the  tide  of  Syrian  and  Byzantine  pilgrims  chiefly  turned  to 
Jebel  Musa ;  the  African  and  Alexandrian,  to  the  nearer  sanc- 
tuaiy  at  FeirAn.     Of  all  these  memorials  of  ancient  devotion, 
the  great  convent  of  the  Transfiguration,  or,  as  it  was  afterwards 
called,  of  St.  Catherine,  alone  remains.    It  has  been  described 
by  every  traveller,  and  with  the  utmost  detail  by  Burck- 
hardt  and  by  Bobinson.     But  it  is  so  singular  of  its  st  Gbihe- 
kind,  that  a  short  summary  of  its  aspect  and  recoUec-  ™^* 
tions  is  essential  to  any  account  of  the   Peninsula  of  Sinai. 
Those  who  have  seen  the  Grande  Chartreuse  in  the  Alps  of 
Pauphiny,  know  the  shock  produced  by  the  sight  of  that  vast 
edifice  in  the  midst  of  its  mountain  desert — the  long,  irregular 
pile,  of  the  Parisian  architecture  of  the  fifteenth  century,  the 
one  habitation  of  the  upland   wilderness  of  which  it   is  the 
centre.     It  is  this  feeling,  raised  to  its  highest  pitch,  which  is 
roused  on  finding  in  the  heart  of  the  Desert  of  Sinai  the  stately 
Convent  of  St.  Catherine,  with  its  massive  walls,  its  gorgeous 
chtirch  hung  with  banners,  its  galleries  of  chapels,  of  cells,  and 
of  guest-chambers,  its  library  of  precious  manuscripts,  the 
soimd  of  its  rude  cymbals  calling  to  prayer,  and  changed  by 
the  echoes  into  music  as  it  rolls  through  the  desert  valley,  the 
doable  standard  of  the  Lamb  and  Cross  floating  high  upon  its 
topmost  towers  \    And  this  contrast  is  heightened  still  more  by 
the  fact,  that,  unlike  most  monastic  retreats,  its  inhabitants  and 
its  associations  are  not  indigenous,  but  wholly  foreign,  to  the 
soil  where  they  have  struck  root.    The  monks  of  the  Grande 
Chartreuse,  however  secluded  from  the  world,  are  still  French- 

^  Shflod.  FhOoti  ▼!.   <vqL   ilL   1169  «  Part  of  it  is  baUt  on  the  slope  of 

^1171).  Jebel  Wuh,  to  aToid  blocking  np  the 

*  Bnnkbaidt,  54^  narrow  Talley,  and  so  preventing  the  rush 

"  flee  Note  A.  p.  57,  te.  «>£  the  torrents.     ( Wellsted,  ii.  87.) 
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men ;  the  monks  of  Subiaco  are  still  Italians.  But  the  monb 
of  Sinai  are  not  Arabs,  but  Greeks.  There  in  the  midst  of  tk 
Desert,  the  very  focus  of  the  pure  Semitto  race,  Hie  traveller 
hears  once  ^ain  the  accents  of  the  Qteek  tongne ;  meete  tbe 
Dstives  of  Thessalouica  and  of  Samos ;  sees  in  the  gardens  tlie 
produce,  not  of  the  Desert  or  of  Egypt,  but  of  the  isles  d 
Oreece ;  not  the  tamarisk,  or  the  palm,  or  the  acacia,  bnt  the 
olire,  the  almond  tree,  the  apple  tree,  the  poplar,  and  tlie 
cypress  of  Attica  and  Corcyra.  And  as  their  present  state  so 
also  their  past  origin  is  alike  strange  to  its  local  habitation. 
No  Arab  or  Egyptian  or  Syrian  patriarch  erected  that  mas&iie 
pile ;  no  pilgrim  princess,  no  ascetic  king;  a  Byzantine 
Emperor,  the  most  worldly  of  his  race,  the  great  legisktoi 
Justinian,  was  its  founder.  The  fame  of  his  architectural 
magnificence,  which  has  left  its  monuments  in  the  most  splendid 
churches  of  Constantinople  and  RaTenna,  had  penetrated  eren 
to  the  hermits  of  Mount  Sinai ;  and  they,  "  when  they  heard 
that  he  delighted  to  build  churches  and  found  convents,  made 
a  joiuney  to  him,  and  complained  how  the  wandering  bods  of 
Ishmael  were  wont  to  attack  them  suddenly,  eat  up  their 
provisions,  desolate  the  place,  enter  the  cells,  and  carrj  off 
everything — how  they  also  broke  into  the  church  and  devonrol 
even  the  holy  '  wafers."  To  build  for  them  as  they  desired  ■ 
convent  which  should  be  to  them  for  a  stronghold,  was  a  union 
of  policy  and  religion  which  exactly  suited  the  sagacious 
Emperor.  Fetra  was  just  lost,  and  there  was  now  no  point  of 
defence  against  the  Arabian  tribes,  on  the  whole  route  betffeen 
Jerusalem  and  Memphis.  Such  a  point  might  be  furnished  bt 
the  proposed  fortress  of  Sinai ;  and  as  the  old  Pharaonic  and 
even  Ptolemaic  kings  of  Egypt  had  defended  their  frontier 
against  the  tribes  of  the  Desert  by  fortified  temples',  bo  the 
Byzantine  Emperor  determined  to  secure  a  safe  transit  throng 
the  Desert  by  a  fortified  convent  A  tower  ascribed  to  Heleu 
tiimished  the  nucleus.  It  stood  by  the  traditional  sites  oi 
the  Well  of  Jethro  and  the  Burning  Bush,  a  retreat  for  the 
hermits,  when  in  former  times  they  had  been  hard-pressed  bt 

■  Bntrdui  Ann&IaB,  tton.  IL  p.  ISO  ;  '  Sn  Bh>rp«'i   HMtRj  cf  Bgrl^  P 

BoUuin,    Biblical    Bfaarelw.  vnL    L       G6&. 
p  666. 
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their  Bedouin  neighbours.  It  still  remains,  the  residence  of 
the  Archbishop  of  Sinai,  if  that  term  may  be  applied  to  an 
abode  in  which  that  great  dignitary  is  never  resident ;  the  ver}' 
gate  through  which  he  shotdd  enter  haviag  been  walled  up 
since  1722,  to  avoid  the  enormous  outlay  for  the  Arab  tribes, 
who,  if  it  were  open  for  his  reception,  have  an  inalienable  right 
to  be  supported  for  six  months  at  the  expense  of  the  con> 
Tent'.  Bound  about  this  tower,  like  a  little  town,  extend  in 
every  direction  the  buildings  of  the  convent,  now  indeed  nearly 
deserted,  but  still  by  their  number  indicating  the  former 
greatness  of  the  place,  when  each  of  the  thirty-six  chapels 
was  devoted  to  the  worship  of  a  separate  sect*.  Athwart  the 
whole  stretches  the  long  roof  of  the  church ;  within  which, 
amidst  the  barbaric  splendour  of  the  Greek  ritual,  may  be 
distinguished  with  interest  the  lotus-capitals  of  the  columns — 
probably  the  latest  imitation  of  the  old  Egyptian  architecture ; 
and  high  in  the  apse  behind  the  altar — ^too  high  and  too 
obscure  to  recognise  their  features  or  lineaments  distinctly — 
the  two  medallions  of  Justinian  and  Theodora,  probably,  with 
the  exception  of  those  in  St.  Yitalis  at  Bavenna,  the  only  exist- 
ing likenesses  of  those  two  great  and  wicked  sovereigns ;  than 
whom  perhaps  few  cotdd  be  named  who  had  broken  more  com- 
pletely every  one  of  the  laws  which  have  given  to  Sinai  its 
eternal  sacredness. 

High  beside  the  church  towers  another  edifice,  which  intro- 
duces us  to  yet  another  link  in  the  recollections  of  ^^^^^  ^ 
Sinai — another  pilgrim,  who,  if  indeed  he  ever  passed  the  Con- 
through  these  valleys,  ranks  in  importance  with  any  ^^ ' 
who  have  visited  the  spot,  since  Moses  first  led  thither  the 
flocks  of  Jethro.     No   one   can  now  prove  or  disprove  the 
tradition  which  relates  that  Mahomet,  whilst  yet  a  camel-driver 
b  Arabia,  wandered  to  the  great  convent,  then  not  a  Traditions 
century  old.     It  is  at  least  not  impossible,  and  it  is  ^  Hahof^ 
ahnost  brought  within  the  range  of  probability,  by  the  nrat 
repeated  allusions  in  the  Koran  to  the  stone  of  Moses',  evi- 
dently that  now  exhibited;   to  the  holy  valley  of  Tuwa*,  a 

*  See  Bobinson,  Biblical  Beflearchee,  p.  22.     See  alao  the  plan  in  Cation*! 

:.  142.  Monasteries,  and  Neale's  Eastern  Chnixdi, 

'  For  a  good  aoooont  of  the  chapela,  toI.  ii. 

«M   the    Jcnmtf   of  the    Prancisean  '  Koran,  IL  67  ;  tlL  160. 

Pfifetti   pttUiahad  1^  Bialun    Ob^kth  *  Koran,  xz.  12. 
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name  uow  lost,  but  by  which  he  seems  to  designate  the  present 
valley  of  the  convent ;  and  to  the  special  addresses  made  to 
Moses  oil  the  western  and  on  the  southem  slopes  of  the 
momitain'. 

His  name  certainly  has  been  long  preserved,  either  by  the 
policy  or  the  friendliness  of  the  monks.  No  where  else  probably 
in  the  Christian  world  is  to  be  found  such  a  cordial,  it  might  also 
be  said  such  a  tender  feeling  towards  the  Arabian  prophet  and 
his  followers,  as  in  the  precincts  and  the  memorials  of  the 
Convent  of  Mount  Sinai.     "  As  he  rested,"  so  the  story  has 
with  slight  variations  been  told  £rom  age  to  age ',  "  as  he  rested 
with  his  camels  on  Mount  Menejia*,  an  eagle  was  seen  to  spread 
its  wings  over  his  head,  and  the  monks,  struck  by  this  augury 
of  his  future  greatness,  received  him  into  their  convent,  and  he 
in  return,  unable  to  write,  stamped  with  ink  on  his  hand  the 
signature  to  a  contract  of  protection,  drawn  up  on  the  skin  of 
a  gazelle,  and  deposited  in  the  archives  of  the  convent."     This 
contract,  if  it  ever  existed,  has  long  since  disappeared ;  it  is 
said,  that  it  was  taken  by  Sultan  Selim  to  Constantinople,  and 
exchanged  for  a  copy,  which  however  no  traveller  has  ever  seea. 
The  traditions  also  of  Mahomet  in  the  Peninsula  have  evidently 
faded  away.     The  stone  which  was  pointed  out  to  Laborde  in 
1828  as  that  on  which  Moses  first,  and  the  youthful  camel-driv» 
afterwards,  had  reposed,  and  to  which  the  Bedouins  of  bis  day 
muttered  their  devotions,  is  now  comparatively  unknown  \  The 
footmark  on  the  rock,  whatever  it  is,  invented  or  pointed  oat 
by  the  monks,  as  impressed  by  his  dromedary  or  mule,  according 
as  it  is  supposed  to  have  been  left  in  his  early  ^isit,  or  on  his 
nocturnal  flight  from  Mecca  to  Jerusalem — is  now  confounded 
by  the  Arabs  with  the  impress  of  the  dromedary  on  which  Moses 
rode  up  and  down  the  long  ascent  to  Jebel  Musa.     But  there 
still  remains,  though  no  longer  used,  the  mosque  on  the  top  of 
the  mountain,  and  that  within  the  walls  of  the  convent,  in  w^hich 
the  monks  allowed  the  Mahometan  devotees  to  pray  side  by 
side  with  Christian  pilgrims ;  founded  accoj  ding  to  the  belief 

^  Koran,  xx.  82;  xxvii.  45,  4 C.  <  That  which  doaes  up  the  Yalloj  vt 

'  See  Laborde*!  Commentai7  on  Bxvxliu      the  Convent, 
and  Numhen.  i  I  oouid  hear  nothiAi;  of  U,   iho^l 

fipeqnent^  inqnirini^ 
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of  the  illiterate  MussulmanSy — ^in  whose  minds  chronology  and 
history  have  no  existence, — ^in  the  times  of  the  prophet,  when 
Christians  and  Mussulmans  were  all  one,  and  lovcid  one  another 
as  brothers. 

As  centuries  have  rolled  on,  even  the  Convent  of  Sinai  has 
not  escaped  their  influence.  The  many  cells  which  ^ 
formerly  peopled  the  mountains  have  long  been  vacant,  sute  of  tiie 
The  episcopal  city  of  Faran,  perhaps  in  consequence  ^onTwik 
of  the  rise  of  the  foundation  of  Justinian,  has  perished  almost 
without  a  history.  The  nunnery  of  St.  Episteme  has  vanished; 
we  see  only  the  ruins  of  the  convent  of  the  good  physicians 
Cosmo  and  Damian,  the  hermitage  of  St.  Onufirius,  the  convent 
of  the  Forty  Martyrs — each  tinged  with  a  certain  interest  from 
the  famous  churches  of  the  same  name,  derived  from  them,  in  the 
Forum  of  Rome,  on  the  Janiculan  Hill,  and  on  the  Lateran. 
The  great  fortress  of  St.  Catherine  probably  owes  its  existence 
more  to  its  massive  walls  than  to  any  other  single  cause.  Yet 
it  is  a  thought  of  singular,  one  might  add  of  melancholy,  interest, 
that  amidst  aU  these  revolutions,  the  Convent  of  Mount  Sinai 
is  still  the  one  seat  of  European  and  of  Christian  civilisation  and 
worship,  not  only  in  the  whole  Peninsula  of  Siuai,  but  in  the 
whole  country  of  Arabia.  Still,  or  at  least  till  within  a  very 
few  years,  it  has  retained  a  hold,  if  not  on  the  reason  or  the 
affections,  at  least  on  the  superstitions  of  the  Bedouins,  beyond 
what  is  exercised  by  any  other  influence.  Burckhardt,  and 
after  him,  Bobinson',  relate  with  pathetic  simplicity  the  deep 
conviction  with  which  these  wild  children  of  the  Desert  believe 
that  the  monks  command  or  withhold  the  rain  from  heaven,  on 
v^hich  the  whole  sustenance  of  the  Peninsula  depends. 

It  is  not  for  us  to  judge  the  difficulties  of  their  situation,  the 
poverty  and  ignorance  of  the  monks,  the  untameable  barbarism 
of  the  Arabs.  Yet  looking  from  an  external  point  of  view  at 
the  singular  advantages  enjoyed  by  the  convent,  it  is  hard  to 
recall  another  institution,  with  such  opportunities  so  signally 
wasted.  It  is  a  colony  of  Christian  pastors  planted  amongst 
heathens,  who  wait  on  them  for  their  daily  bread  and  for  their 
rain  from  heaven,   and  hardly   a  spark  of  civilisation  or  of 

'  Biirok]ai'dt»  p.  5i>7 ;  Kobiiutuu,  L  132. 
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Christianity,  so  far  as  history  records,  has  been  imparted  to  a 
single  tribe  or  family  in  that  wide  wilderness.  It  is  a  colony  of 
Greeks^  of  Europeans,  of  ecclesiastics,  in  one  of  the  most  inte- 
resting and  the  most  sacred  regions  of  the  earth,  and  hardly  a 
fact,  £rom  the  time  of  their  first  foundation  to  the  present  time, 
has  been  contributed  by  them  to  the  geography,  the  geology, 
or  the  history  of  a  country,  which  in  all  its  aspects  has  been 
submitted  to  their  investigation  for  thirteen  centuries. 

One  other  sanctuary  of  the  Desert  must  be  mentioned. 

The  Bedouin  tribes,  as  has  been  said,  have  lost  their 
of t^pSre  ancient  reverence  for  the  traces  of  the  Prophet,  and 
^^y^    every  traveller  has  observed  on  their  godless  life ".     It 

is  very  rare  indeed  that  any  sign  of  religious  worship 
can  be  found  amongst  them.  Few  have  any  knowledge  of  the 
prescribed  prayers  of  the  Mussulman;  still  fewer  practise 
them.  But  there  is  one  exception.  In  the  eastern  extremity 
of  the  great  crescent-shaped  valley  which  embraces  the  whole 
cluster  of  Sinai,  is  the  tomb  of  the  Sheykh,  from  which  the 
wady  derives  its  name — "  the  WAdy  es-Sheykh,"  the  "  Valley 
of  the  Saint."  In  a  tenement  of  the  humblest  kind  is  Sheykh 
Saleh's  grave.  Who  he  was,  when  he  lived,  is  entirely 
unknown.  Possibly  he  may  have  been  the  founder  of  the 
tribe  of  that  name  which  still  exists  in  the  Peninsula ;  possibly 
the  ancient  prophet  mentioned  in  the  Koran  as  preaching  the 
CEdth  of  Islam  before  the  birth  of  Mahomet*.  The  present 
belief  wotdd  seem  to  be,  that  he  was  one  of  the  circle  of  com- 
panions of  the  prophet,  which,  according  to  the  defiance  of  all 
chronological  laws  in  the  minds  of  uneducated  Mussulmans, 
included  Saleh,  Moses,  David,  and  Christ,  as  well  as  Abu 
Bekr,  Omar,  and  Ali.  This  tomb  is  to  the  modem  Bedouins 
the  sanctuary  of  the  Peninsula.  As  they  approach  it  they 
exhibit  signs  of  devotion  never  seen  elsewhere;  and  once  a 
year  all  the  tribes  of  the  Desert  assemble  round  it,  and  cele- 
brate with  races  and  dances  a  Bedouin  likeness  of  the  funeral 


*  They  are,  it  is  Mid,  the  old  heaih«D 
Arabs,  but  ilightly  influenced  by  the 
liahometanism  of  Mecca.  Most  of  their 
names  are  heathen  (Burton,  Pilgrimage, 
iiL  78).  At  the  tomb  of  Sheykh  Amri, 
they  insult  the  Saint,  in  a  manner,  which 
in  Bgjpt  would  ensure  their  destruction 


(Stewart,  Tent  and  Kban,  201). 

*  Koran,  TiL  71.  For  the  Tarioot 
ooigectures  as  to  this  great  Bedounn  Saint, 
see  Ritter,  Sinai,  650.  He  aeema  to  be 
more  properly  oUled  *'Nebi."  (Stewart 
153). 
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games  round  the  tomb  of  PatrocluB.  SacriliceB  of  slieep  and 
camels,  with  sprinkling  of  the  blood  on  the  walls  of  thia 
homely  chapel,  are  described  as  accompanying  this  sepulchral 
reast*' 


NOTB  A. 

dlXAITIC  INSCEIPTIONS. 
(See  p«ee  51.) 

I  HAVE  preferred  to  give  my  account  of  these  inscriptions  aa 
nearly  as  possible  in  the  words  of  a  letter,  written  immediately 
after  having  seen  the  last  of  them  on  the  frontier  of  the  Desert, 
because  I  wish  to  confine  myself  simply  to  fieu;ts  which  feU 
under  my  own  observation.  It  may  however  be  well  briefly  to 
state  their  history  down  to  the  present  time. 

1.  The  earliest  indication  of  any  such  inscriptions  is  in 
Diodorus'  (b.c.  10),  who  probably  derived  his  information  from 
Artemidorus  (b.g.  110),  or  Agatharchides  (b.c.  160).  In  speaking 
of  the  sacred  palm-grove  on  the  south-west  shore  of  the  Penin- 
sula, (possibly  Feiran,  but  more  probably  Tor)  he  says,  **  There 
is  also  an  altar  of  solid  stone  very  old^  inscribed  with  ancient 
unknovm  Utters.''  As  the  locality  is  uncertain  we  cannot 
identify  this  with  any  existing  inscription.  But  it  is  important 
as  a  record  of  inscriptions,  already  old  and  unknown,  at  that 
date. 

2.  About  A.D.  518,  Cosmas,  the  Indian  traveller,  (Indico- 
pleustes)  visited  the  Peninsula.  He  observed  "  at  aU  halting 
places,  all  the  stones  in  that  region  which  were  broken  off  from  the 
mountains^  written  with  carved  Hebrew  characters,*  which  were 
explained  to  him  by  his  Jewish  companions  as  "  written  thus 

*  The  departure  of  such  and  such  a  man  of  such  a  tribe,  in 
such  a  year,  in  such  a  month ; '  just  as  with  us  some  people  often 

I   Two  descziptioiui   of  these  funeral  207—214;  Bitter,  658),  who  law  theoi 

rites  have  heen  preserved :  one  by  Schim-  in  1847.     See  Part  XL  ziL 
per,    &  Qennau,  whoee  MS.  traYels  are  '  III.  42.  Strabo  gives  a  similar  aooonnt. 

quoted  by  Bitter,  p.  652,  and  who  saw  See  Bnnsen,  Christianity  and  Mankind,  vol. 

them  in  1835;   the  other,  by  the  cele-  ilL   pp.  281 — 236,  which  giTes  a  short 

fairated  scholar  Tisohendorf  (Bdse^  il.  pp.  and  clear  itotement  of  the  whola  qnettion. 
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write  in  inns  \"  These  words  well  describe  the  insciiptioiis  ic 
and  near  the  W&dy  Mukatteb ;  their  position,  their  numbers, 
their  accessibility,  their  likeness  to  the  scribblings  of  casual 
travellers  in  halting-places.  The  only  inaccuracy  is  the  descrip- 
tion of  them  as  Hebrew^  which,  to  one  unacquainted  with  the 
language,  was  a  natural  mistake  from  the  occasional  resemblance 
of  the  characters.  His  own  explanation  (he  does  not  say  that 
of  his  guides)  is,  that  they  were  the  work  of  the  Israelites  exer- 
cising themselves  in  the  art  of  writing,  newly  acquired,  as  he 
supposed,  at  Sinai,  and  thus  followed  up  "  witii  the  ardour  of  a 
new  study "  during  the  stay  in  the  wilderness,  '*  as  in  a  quiet 
schooL" 

3.  The  attention  of  scholars  was  again  directed  to  them  in 
1753,  by  the  eccentric  Irish  prelate.  Bishop  Clayton ;  who 
published  an  account  of  them  by  the  Prefect  of  the  Fran- 
ciscan  Convent  of  Cairo,  and  offered  a  large  reward  for  their 
transcription. 

4.  Since  that  time  they  have  been  frequently  described  by 
travellers,  and  various  copies  taken,  of  which  the  most  complete 
were  those  published  (1820)  by  Mr.  Gray,  in  Vol.  EL  Part  1, 
of  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Literature;  ui 
addition  to  which,  in  1845,  many  more  were  copied  by  Dr. 
Lepsius,  which  will,  it  is  hoped,  soon  appear. 

5.  Of  the  copies  so  obtained  two  main  explanations  have 
been  given. 

(a)  In  1840,  Dr.  Beer  of  Leipsic  published  a  work  contaiiiing 
Okie  hundred  of  these  inscriptions,  in  which  he  arrived  at  the 
conclusion,  first,  that  the  language  was  a  dialect  of  Arabic,  and 
that  their  contents  were  the  greetings  and  names  of  travellers 
secondly,  that  they  were  the  work  of  Christian  pilgiims.  The 
author  of  this  work  died  of  starvation  and  neglect,  just  as  it 
had  acquired  celebrity  enough  to  procure  him  aid  too  late.  It 
has  since  been  followed  up  by  Professor  Tuch  of  Lieipsic, 
(1849,)  who  agrees  with  Beer  in  the  decypherment  of  the 
inscriptions ;  but  beUeves  them  to  be  of  an  earlier  date,  and 
chiefly  by  Pagans,  pilgrims  to  SerbaL 

(b)  In  two  works  published  respectively  in  1851  and  1856, 

>  Moutfanfon,  GolL  Not.  Patr.,  ii  p.  206.     Beer,  pp.  8,  4.     Fo»ter*a  V 
[ttraeU  P*  15. 
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the  Bflv.  C.  Forater  revived  Biahop  Glayton's  notion  of  their 
lBrft^<1itii;>*  origin,— combining  it  with  a  new  theory,  that  the 
characters  are  identical  vith  the  enchorial  Egyptian  alphabet; 
that  the  rude  accompanying  pictures  illustrate  or  explain 
the  characters ;  and  tiiat  the  inscriptions  thus  decyphered 
contain  records  of  some  of  the  chief  events  of  the  Exodus. 

It  will  be  seen  that,  whilst  in  the  account  of  their  origin  th« 
theory  of  Coamas  agrees  with  Mr.  Forster,  in  the  acooont  of 
their  contents  his  statement  agrees  with  Dr.  Beer  and 
Professor  Tach. 

The  following  observations  have  no  further  value  than  as 
the  record  of  eye-witnesses.  To  enter  more  folly  into  the 
subject  would  require  a  knowledge  of  languages  which  I 
do  not  possess.  But  I  may  be  permitted  to  draw  a  general 
condufflon  from  the  iacta  just  stated,  combined  with  the 
appearance  of  the  inscriptions  themselves.  On  the  one  hand 
the  statements  of  Gosmas,  and  still  more,  (if  we  could  identify 
Ills  description;,  of  Oiodoras,  imply  in  some  of  the  inscriptions 
an  age  prior,  perhaps  long  prior,  to  the  Christian  era — which 
would  receive  an  additional  confirmation,  if  a  statement  made 
by  Mr.  Forster  in  his  second  work  (p.  61),  and  by  Br.  Stewart, 
Tent  and  Khan  (p.  88),  should  prove  correct,  that  a  Sinaitie 
inscription  has  been  found  contemporaneous  with  a  tablet  of 
Egyptian  hieroglyphics.  On  the  otlier  hand,  the  existence  of 
Cliristian  crosses,  and  the  intermixture  of  Greek,  Latin,  and 
Arabic  inscriptions,  require  in  many  others  a  date  long  subse- 
quent, and  prove  that  the  whole  series  cannot  be  confined  within 
the  limits  of  a  single  generation,  but  must  have  extended  over 
s  period  of  centuries. 

Of  their  origin  much  may  be  inferred  from  their  contents,  ii 
tmly  decyphered ;  nothing,  from  their  position,  their  numbers, 
or  their  mode  of  execution,  except  as  to  the  probable  direction 
or  intention  of  the  writers. 

1.  I  have  seen  the  inBcnptiona  in  the  following  places :  First,  in 
the  Widy  Sidn,  the  Wudy  Mttghareh,  and  in  great  numbera  in  the 
'W&dy  Mukatteb.  I  class  these  valleys  together,  because  they  are 
w  ithin  tbiee  hours  of  each  other.  Secondly,  a  few  in  the  lower 
parts  of  the  Wady  Feir&n.  Thirdly,  in  considerable  numbers  up  the 
AVAdy  Aleyat,  and  five  or  six  in  the  Widy  AbA-Hamad,  and  three 
on  tlie  summit  of  Mount  iicrhU.    The«e  1  cloas  together  as  being  all 
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on  the  passage  to  the  top  of  Serb^.  Fourthly,  in  the  Widj  Sokf. 
three  or  four,  and  in  great  numbers  in  the  Ni^Lb-HAwy.  This  Tallej 
and  pass  form  together  the  lower  road  between  Serbftl  and  SinaL 
Fiftblj,  in  great  numbers  in  the  Lej&,  up  to  the  first  ascent  of  the 
''Shi&k  M^Lsa,"  or  ravine  bj  which  you  mount  St.  Catherine. 
Sixthly,  on  the  high  table-plain,  called  Herimet  Haggag,  between 
the  W&dy  SeyM  and  the  WAdy  el-' Ain ;  the  rock  which  stands  at 
the  end  of  this  plain  has  more  in  proportion  than  any  other  8|>ot  I 
hare  seen,  and  there  are  some  in  the  sandstone  labjrinthB  near  it. 
Seyenthly,  a  few  on  the  staircase  leading  up  to  the  Deir  at  Petra, 
and,  apparently,  on  the  ''  isolated  column  "  in  the  plain.  (Some  of 
our  fellow-travellers  also  found  them  in  a  tomb  near  the  Theatre). 
Eighthly,  on  the  broken  columns  of  a  ruin  at  or  near  the  ancient 
Malatha,  immediately  before  entering  the  hills  of  Judsa. 

2.  This  enumeration  will  show  how  widely  spread  they  are.  It 
will  also,  I  think,  show  that  in  some  instances  at  least  they  have 
been  cut  by  pilgrims  or  travellers,  visiting  particular,  and  probably, 
sacred  localities.  I  allude  to  those  of  the  LejA,  the  Deir  at  Petra, 
and  especially  Serbil.  In  all  these  places  there  is  no  thoroughfare, 
and  therefore  the  places  themselves  must  have  been  the  object  of  the 
writers.  What  could  have  been  their  purpose  in  the  Iiej4  it  is 
difficult  to  say,  for  they  go  beyond  the  traditional  Sock  of  Moses^ 
and  yet  they  fiJl  far  short  of  the  summit  of  St.  Catherine ;  nor  have 
they  any  connection  with  the  traditional  scenes  of  the  giving  of  the 
Law,  Jebel  M^sa  being  entirely  without  them.  At  Petra,  thdr 
object  is  evidently  the  Deir.  At  SerbM  their  object  must  have  been 
something  at  the  top  of  the  mountain  itself.  It  should  also  he 
observed,  that  they  are  nearly,  though  not  quite,  as  numerous  on  the 
east  as  on  the  west  of  the  peninsula.  Those  on  the  north  and  on 
the  south  lay  out  of  my  route '. 

3.  Their  situation  and  appearance  is  such  as  in  hardly  any  case 
requires  more  than  the  casual  work  of  passing  travellers.  Most  of 
them  are  on  sandstone,  those  of  W&dy  Mukatteb,  and  Heiimet 
Haggag,  and  Petra,  of  course  very  susceptible  of  inscriptions.  At 
Herimet  Haggag  one  of  us  scooped  out  a  horse,  more  complete  than 
any  of  these  sculptured  animals,  in  ten  minutes.  Those  which  are 
on  granite  are  very  rudely  and  sUghtly  scratehed.  Again,  none  that 
I  saw,  unless  it  might  be  a  very  doubtful  one  at  Petra,  required 
ladders  or  machinery  of  any  kind  '.     Most  of  them  could  be  written 


1  Those  on  the  north,  >etweeiiSAr&blt- 
el-KhAdim  and  WAdy  es-Sheykh,  are 
described  by  LepaiiiB  (Letters,  299),  and 
Robinson  (B.  E.  i.  123—125).  Those  on 
the  south  (on  the  Jebel  Mnkatteb,  near 
T6r),  are  described  by  the  CJomte  d'Am- 
traignes,  as  quoted  in  Mr.  Forstei^s 
Voice  of  Israel,  p.  81 1  also  by  WeUsted, 


u.  15—28.  rRLtter,  Simu,  459).  b 
appears  by  the  later  work  of  Hr.  Pontar 
(Inaelitish  Anthorship,  kc  p.  16),  tba; 
two  tiATellers  haye  lately  * 'expended  ten 
days  of  indefatigable  labour  in  t&e  atbempt 
to  discover  them,  but  without  imnnfunii  * 

^  It  appears  l^t  five  more  sodi  cases 
have  been  discovered  In  or  near  ths  W4«3 
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by  asy  one,  vho,  hsTing  bare  legs  and  feet  u  a11  Anbi  have,  eocJc 
take  Srm  hold  of  the  ledges,  or  hy  any  active  man  even  with  sheeB. 
I  tbmk  there  are  none  that  could  not  hare  been  written  by  one  man 
climbing  on  another's  Bhoulder.  Amongst  the  bigheat  in  the  Wftdy 
Mukatteb  are  aingle  Greek  names. 

4.  Their  numbers  seem  to  me  to  hare  been  greatly  exaggerated. 
1  had  expected  in  the  W&dy  Mukatteb  to  see  both  sides  of  a  deep 
<tefile  covered  with  thousands.  Such  is  not  the  case  by  any  means. 
The  W&dy  Mukatteb  is  a  large  open  valley,  almost  a  plain,  with  no 
continuous  wall  of  rock  on  either  side,  but  masses  of  rock  receding 
and  advancing ;  and  it  is  only  or  chiefly  on  these  advancing  masses, 
that  the  inscriptions  straggle,  not  by  thousands,  hut  at  most 
fcy  hondreds  or  fifties.  On  8erb4I,  I  think  we  could  hardly  have 
overlooked  any  ;  but  we  saw  no  more  than  three,  though  it  is 
difficult  to  reconcile  this  with  the  statement  of  Burckhardt,  that  he 
had  there  seen  many  inscriptions'.  They  are  much  leas  numerous 
than  the  scribhlings  of  the  names  of  Western  travellers  on  the 
monuments  in  the  Valley  of  the  Nile  since  the  beginning  of  this 
century. 

5.  So  far  as  the  drawings  of  animals,  hy  which  they  are  usually 
accompanied,  indicate  the  intention  of  the  inscriptions  themselves, 
it  is  difficult  to  conceive  that  that  intention  could  have  been  serious 
or  solemn.  The  ^nimalu  are  very  rudely  drawn ;  they  are  of  all 
kinds ;  assee,  horses,  dogs,  hut,  above  all,  ibexes  ;  and  these  last,  in 
forms  so  ridiculous,  that,  making  every  aUowance  for  the  rudeness  of 
the  sculpture,  it  is  impossible  to  invest  them  with  any  serious  signifi- 
cation. The  ludicrous  exaggeration  of  the  horns  of  the  ibex  was 
almost  universal ;  and  no  animal  occurred  so  frequently.  Sometimes 
they  are  butdng  other  animals.  Sometimes  they,  as  well  as  asses 
and  horses,  occur  disconnected  with  inscriptions. 

6.  As  regards  their  antiquity,  I  observed  the  following  data. 
There  was  great  difference  of  age,  both  in  the  pictures  and  letters, 
as  indicated  hy  the  difference  of  colour ;  the  oldest,  of  course,  being 
t  hose  which  approached  most  nearly  to  the  colour  of  the  rock.  But^ 
first,  I  found  none  ou  tallen  rocks  inverted,  and,  though  I  doubt  not 
tb  at  there  may  be  such,  the  sandstone  crumbles  so  rapidly  that  this 
iB  no  proof  of  age.  A  famous  (>reek  inscription  at  Fetra  fell  in 
1846.  Secondly,  they  ore  intermixed,  though  not  in  great  numbem, 
with  Greek  and  Arabic,  and  in  one  or  two  instances  Latin  inscrip- 
tions, these  in  some  cases  bearing  the  same  appearance  of  colour, 
wear  and  tear,  sa  the  Sinaitio,     Thirdly,  these  Greek  inecriptiong^ 

iCnkatteb  (Imelitiih  Antlioniiip,  Ae.,  ■  Ptriiap*  (hsj  nu;  ban  bam  IhoM 

oj   tbe  Bar.   C.  Fonter,  pp.  17—31).  daKiibed  by  one   of  Mr.  Panto's  ia- 

llore  Boch  msj  tbt;  poMibl;  b«  foond,  funauitt  u  near  tlu  VUj  Alajkt  (1* 

bat  the  gtmenl  ahanstor  of  thsir  pou-  nelitiili  Aathanbipt  be,  pl  SO), 
lion  i>  what  I  hftve  dsmibad. 
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which  alone  I  could  read,  were  chieflj  the  nameM  of  the  writers.  Tbe 
onlj  Latin  inacription  which  I  remember  was  in  the  sandatone  rocb 
aear  Herlmet  Haggag, — Pxbtus.  Fourthly,  OrosBet  of  all  kinds, 
chiefly  4*  ^^^  4^  were  yery  numerouB  and  conspicuous,  standing 
usually  at  the  beginning  of  the  inscriptions,  and  (what  is  important) 
occurring  also  and  in  the  same  position  before  those  written  in 
Greek  and  Arabic :  often  nothing  but  the  cross,  sometimes  the  cron 
with  Alpha  and  Omega.  These  last  were  in  the  same  place 
where  I  noticed  the  Latin  inscription,  (thus  A  4>  o),  of  tbe  same 
colour  as  the  contiguous  Sinaitic  characters.  There  are  also  said  to 
be  Ethiopic  characters,  and  a  peculiar  figure  used  in  the  Greek 
lervice  books,  when  engravings  are  given  representing  some  specially 
sacred  subject  ^  From  having  previously  seen  that  Forster  and  Tacli 
(the  last  German  writer  on  the  subject)  had  united  in  the  conclusion 
that  the  hypothesis  of  their  being  Christian  inscriptions  was  gronnd- 
less,  and  that  the  alleged  appearance  of  crosses  was  a  mistake,  I  va$ 
the  more  surprised  to  find  them  in  such  numbers,  and  of  snch  % 
character.  However  else  the  crosses  may  be  explained,  I  can  hardlj 
imagine  a  doubt  that  they  are  the  work,  for  the  most  part,  of  Chris- 
tians, whether  travellers  or  pilgrims.  They  are  in  this  case  curious, 
and  if  their  object  could  be  ascertained,  would  throw  g^reat  light  on 
the  traditions  of  the  Peninsula.  But  they  cannot  have  been  the 
work  of  Israelites.  The  date  of  the  columns  at  Malatha,  or  of  the 
temple  and  tomb  at  Petra,  would  settle  the  question  of  the  inscrip- 
tions written  on  them.  The  two  latter,  I  presume,  cannot  be  older 
than  the  Soman  dominion  of  Arabia. 


^  I  nm  iadehled  for  tail  to  ^  Rev.  J.  B^jaolda,  lUorl  Bawz 
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THB  JODSKET  FBOH  OAISO  TO  JBKtJBALKlt 

Thi  following  extracts  are  either  from  letten,  or  from  jotunftli, 
mitten  on  the  apot  or  immediately  afterwarda.  Smii  onlj  ue 
■elected  u  served  to  convey  the  Bucceanve  imagery  of  the  chief 
stagee  of  the  jonmey,  or  as  contained  details  not  mentioned  by  pre- 
Tioiu  trarellon.  My  otgect  has  been  to  give  the  impreudonB  of  the 
moment,  in  the  only  way  in  which  they  could  be  given, —  as  the 
beet  illnatrations  of  the  more  general  statementa  elsewhere  founded 
upon  them. 

I.  Dtpartsn  from  Egypt ;  OreiUiid  Rcmta  ;  Knt  BneaminuDt — H  TIm  PanKge 
»r  tlM  Bed  Bw.  a.)  ApproKh  to  Btut  (2.)  Weill  of  How*.— UL  Ttw  Dwrt, 
and  Sand-rtonn.— IV.  M«nh ;  Klim.— V.  Sacoiul  Bneampnwnt  bj  the  Bed  Sea; 
"  Wademew  of  ffin." 

.  Appnaeh  to  Mmait  SerbU ;  Wlii;  HJiri  aad  WSdr  Teirtn.— TU.  Aeeant  of 


SerbU. 

YlU.  Approaoh  to  Jebel  UCua,  the  tnditional  ffiuL— IX.  Aneut  of  Jebal  HtM 
tod  BAa  B&Ulsli.— X.  Aaomt  of  8L  Catlurine.— XL  Aaoent  of  tlw  Jebel  «d-IMr. 

Xn.  Boata  from  ainu  to  tfae  Qnlf  of  'Akaba.  Tomb  of  B^kh  SML  ITiAj 
SsTtl  and  Widf  el-'Aia.     Hua>0TH._XIIL  Oolf  of 'Akaba ;  lUUu 

ZIT.  Tha  'Aralah.— XV.  Appmatfa  (n  Patra— ZVL  Aaeent  of  Hoaat  Hiv.— 
XVn.  Petra.     XiDtta. 

XT1Q.  Approaoh  to  Paleatiac—ZIX  geoolleetona  rf  tha  gin*  D^  ia  PalMflM. 
-.XZ.  Bebrm.— XXI.  Approaeb  to  BMlilebaa  ud  Jaruakaa.— ZXlI.  Pint  Vie* 
^.f  BatfalebeoL— XXllI.  Knt  Viev  of  Jenualqn. 


EXTRACTS  FROM  LETTERS,  ETC, 


I.— OKFiBTURE  IBOK  ESXPT — OTSBLAMD    BOVTK — TlMWt 
XKOAHPMZirT. 

It  was  too  haxy  to  lee  anything  in  tlie  distance,  —  even  tho 
Pyramids  were  but  ehadows.  Boon  the  green  circle  of  cultivated 
land  receded  from  view,  like  the  Bhorei  aa  ;ou  sail  out  to  sea,  and  in 
aa  hoor  we  were  in  the  Peiert  ocean.  Not,  however,  a  wide  circle 
of  sand,  but  a  wild  waste  of  pebbly  soil,  eometbing  like  that  of  the 
Flaine  de  Grau  (near  M«rseillea),  broken  into  low  hillB,  and  presenting 
nowhere  an  even  borison.  But  the  remarkable  feature  was  a  broad 
beat«n  track,  smooth  and  eren,  and  diatinctly  marked  m  any  tnmpike- 
road  in  ling^d,  only  twice  the  width,  and  running  straight  as  a 
railway  or  Soman  road  throngb  theae  deaert  hills. 

It  was  a  striking  sight  in  itself,  to  see  the  great  track  of  oivilised 
man  in  ancb  a  region.  It  was  still  more  sfarikinj;  when  you  knew 
what  it  was,  the  great  thoroogUare  of  tfae  British  empire,  becommg 
yearly  more  important  and  interesting,  as  the  course  which  so  many 
friends  have  travelled  and  will  travel.  Even  the  Exodus  for  that  day 
waxed  faint  before  it.  And  lastly,  it  was  most  initmctive,  as  the 
only  likeness  probably  which  I  sbsll  ever  see  of  those  ancient  roads, 
carried  through  the  Desert  in  old  times  to  the  seats  of  the  Babylonian 
and  Persian  Empires,  to  which  allusion  is  made  in  the  40th  chapter 
of  Isaiah.  In  tbia  comparatively  level  region,  it  is  true,  no  moon' 
tains  hftd  to  be  brought  low,  nor  valleys  filled  up ;  but  it  was  literally 
"  a  higb-way  prepared  in  the  wildemesa :"  and  the  likeness  was  only 
interrupted,  not  obscnred,  by  the  solitary  stations  and  telegraphs 
which  Bt  intervals  of  every  five  miles,  broke  the  perfect  desolation. 
It  haa  hitherto  run  along  our  whole  course.  To-day,  between  heaps 
of  stones — said  by  one  of  the  dragomans  to  be  the  graves  of  Ibrahim 
Faaba's  soldiers— which,  as  the  heaps  extend  for  miles  and  miles, 
with  the  utmost  regularity,  needs  no  remark,  except  as  an  instance 
of  the  extreme  rapidity  with  whicb  ialse  local  traditions  spring 
ap.     They  are  really  the  "  stones,"  the  itumbling-blocka  "cast'  up  ' 

■  Im.  il.  S  i  liiL  10. 
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out  of  the  waj,  and  so  lefl  on  each  side  of  the  road  to  mark  it  more 

distinctlj 

Nothing  was  more  striking  to  me  in  our  first  encampment  than 
the  realisation  of  the  first  lines  in  Thahiba : — 

*'  How  beautiful  is  ni^^ 
A  dewy  freahneBs  fills  the  aUent  air.'* 

There  is  the  freshness  without  coldness,  and  there  is  the  silenoe 
doubly  strange  as  compared  with  the  everlasting  clatter  of  the  atreets 
and  inns  of  Cairo,  and  the  incessant  sound  of  songs,  and  screams,  and 
shocks  of  the  boat  upon  the  Nile ;  nothing  heard  but  the  alight 
movement  amongst  the  Bedouin  circles  round  their  fires,  and  from 
time  to  time  a  plaintive  murmur  from  the  camels  as  thej  lie,  like 
stranded  ships,  moored  round  the  tents. 


II. — THE   PASSAGE   OF   THS   BED    SEA. 

(1.)  Afproach  to  Suez, — I  have  at  last,  as  far  as  mortal  eyes  can 
see  it,  seen  the  passage  of  the  Bed  Sea.  It  was  about  3  p.m.  yester- 
day, that  as  we  descended  from  the  high  plain  on  which  we  bad 
hitherto  been  moving,  by  a  gentle  slope  through  the  hills,  called,  by 
figure  of  speech,  the  "  defile  '*  of  Muktidai  a  new  view  opened  before 
us.  Long  lines,  as  if  of  water,  which  we  immediately  called  out 
to  be  the  sea,  but  which  was,  in  fact,  the  mirage ;  but  above  these, 
indubitably,  the  long  silvery  line  of  even  hilla^-the  hills  of  Asia. 
Onwards  we  still  came,  and  in  the  plain  below  us  lay  on  the  lef c  a 
fortress,  a  tomb,  and  a  fortified  wall. 

This  is  *Ajr(id,  famous  as  the  first  great  halting-place  of  the 
Mecca  Pilgrimage;  famous  as  the  scene  of  Eothen's  adventure; 
still  more  famous  as  being  the  only  spot  on  the  road  whichy  by  its 
name  and  position,  can  claim  to  be  identified  with  any  of  the  stations 
mentioned  in  the  fiight  of  the  Israelites.  It  may  possibly  be 
Pi-hahiroth '. 

If  it  was  so,  then  the  low  hills  of  Muktala,  through  which  we 
descended,  are  Migdol,  and  Baal  Zephon  was  Suez,  which  lay  on  the 
blue  waters  of  the  sea,  now  incontrovertibly  before  us  east  and  south; 
and  high  above  the  whole  scene,  towered  the  G-ebel  *At4kah,  the 
"  Mountain  of  Deliverance,"  a  truly  niag^ficent  range,  which,  aflei 
all,  is  the  one  feature  of  the  scene  unchanged  and  unmistakeable  ;  if, 
at  least,  this  was  the  impediment  which  prevented  the  return  of  the 

1  Forthe  name ofPI'baliiroth,  seep.  37.  Filgrimage,  i.  p.  230),   unleEs,  ^liiefa  ii 

Tbe  name  of  Ajrdd  may,  after  all,  be  equally  probable^  tiie  name  ef  the  Saint 

deriTed  from  the    name  of  the   Kaint,  waa  iuYented  to  account  for  the  name  d 

'"AjrCld,"  \rho  is  said  to  be  buried  in  the  place.     See  like  instances  in  Ghapta 

the  tomb  beside   the  fortress  (Buiton's  VI. 
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Iinelites  into  Egypt,  wlien  Pharaoh  appeared  on  their  rear  and 
'ihutthem  in." 


(2.)  JWuM  the  WelU  of  Moses  (^AyHn  lf|{«tf).^The  wine  drove 
us  to  shore :  and  on  the  shore — the  shore  of  Arabia  and  Asia — we 
landed  in  a  driving  sand-storm,  and  reached  this  place,  'Ayiin 
M^sa,  ^  the  Wells  of  Moses."  It  is  a  strange  spot, — ^ihis  plot  of 
tamftriskn  with  its  seventeen  wells, — ^literally  an  island  in  the  Desert, 
and  now  used  as  the  Bichinond  of  Suez, — a  comparison  which  chiefly 
serves  to  show  what  a  place  Suez  itself  must  be.  It  is  not  mentioned 
m  the  Bible,  but  coming  so  dose  as  it  does  upon  any  probable 
scene  of  the  Passage,  one  may  fairly  connect  it  with  the  song  of 
Miriam.  And  now  once  more  for  the  Passage.  From  the  beach, 
within  half  an  hour's  walk  from  hence,  the  shore  commands  a  view 
across  the  Gulf  into  the  wide  opening  of  the  two  ranges  of  mountains  ^, 
the  opening  of  the  valley  through  which  the  traditional  Exodus  took 
place,  and  consequently  the  broad  blue  sea  of  the  traditional  passage. 
This,  therefore,  is  the  traditional  spot  of  the  landing,  and  this,  with 
the  whole  view  of  the  sea  as  far  as  Suez,  I  saw  to-night ;  both  at 
smiset,  as  the  stars  came  out ;  and  later  still  by  the  full  moon — the 
white  sandy  desert  on  which  I  stood,  the  deep  black  river-like  sea,  and 
the  dim  silvery  mountains  of ' AtAkah  on  the  other  side.  These  are 
the  three  features  which  are  indisputable.  You  know  the  Straits  of 
Gibraltar, — the  high  mountains  of  Africa,  the  green  sweUs  of 
Europe,  the  straits  which  divide  them.  Such  in  their  way  are  the 
three  characteristic  features  of  this  great  boundary  of  Africa  and 
Asia,  on  which  the  Israelites  looked  through  the  moonlight  of  that 
memorable  night.  Behind  that  high  African  range  lay  Egypt,  with 
all  its  wonders ;  the  green  fields  of  the  Kile,  the  immense  cities,  the 
greatest  monuments  of  human  power  and  wisdom.  On  this  Asiatic 
side  begins  immediately  a  wide  circle  of  level  desert,  stone  and  sand, 
free  as  air,  but  with  no  trace  of  human  habitation  or  art,  where 
they  might  wander,  as  far.  as  they  saw,  for  ever  and  ever.  And 
between  the  two  rolled  the  deep  waters  of  the  sea,  rising  and  fiedling 
with  the  tides,  which,  except  on  its  shores,  none  of  them  could 
hate  seen, — ^the  tides  of  the  great  Indian  Ocean,  unlike  the  still 
dead  waters  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  '^  The  Egyptians  whom  they 
had  seen  yesterday  they  will  see  no  more  for  ever.'*  Most  striking, 
too,  it  is  to  look  on  that  mountain  of  'Atftkah,  and  feel  that  on  its 
Qorthem  and  its  southern  extremity  settle  the  main  differences 
which  on  so  many  like  queations  have  divided  the  Church  in  after 
Umes.  For  the  passage  at  its  southern  end  are  the  local  Arab 
fcraditiona,  the  poetical  interest  of  its  scenery,  the  ]>reoonceived 

'  See  Burt  L  p.  84. 
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notions  of  one's  childhood.  For  the  passage  at  the  noithem  cod 
are  the  ancient  traditions  of  the  Septuagint ;  almost  all  the  argu- 
ments founded  on  the  text  of  the  Bible  itself;  all  the  wishes  tc 
bring  the  event  within  our  own  understanding.  It  is  remarkable 
that  this  event — almost  the  first  in  our  religious  history — shoold 
admit  on  the  spot  itself  of  both  these  constructions.  But  the 
mountain  itself  remains  unchanged  and  certain — and  so  does  the  fiut 
itself  which  it  witnessed.  Whether  the  Israelites  passed  over  the 
shallow  waters  of  Sues  bj  the  means,  and  within  the  time,  which  tk 
narrative  seems  to  imply,  or  whether  thej  passed  through  a  channel 
ten  miles  broad,  with  the  waves  on  each  side  piled  up  to  the  height 
of  180  feet,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  did  pass  over  within 
sight  of  this  mountain  and  this  desert  by  a  marvellous  deliTerance. 
The  scene  is  not  impressive  in  itself, — ^that  at  Suez  espedallj  b 
matter-of-fact  in  the  highest  degree,  and  even  that  at '  AyAn  M^ 
is  not  amongst  those  grand  friuneworks,  such  as  at  Maratihon  sd^ 
elsewhere  correspond  to  the  event  whicli  they  have  encompsflsed. 
In  this  very  fact,  however,  there  is  something  instructivB;  ''i 
lesson,"  as  the  Arabian  Nights  say,  "  to  be  graven  on  the  undeh 
standing  for  such  as  would  be  admonished.*' 


ni. — THB   DESSBT,  AlO)   SAND-STOBM. 

The  clearing  up  of  the  sand  the  next  morning  revealed  a  h* 

range  of  hills  on  the  eastern  horizon,  the  first  step  to  the  vast  pbia 

of  Northern  Arabia.     The  day  after  leaving  'Ajibi  MAaa  was  tf 

first  within  sight  of  the  blue  channel  of  the  Bed  8ml    Bat  soon  'Bti 

Sea  and  all  were  lost  in  a  sand-storm,  which  lasted  the  whole  day* 

Imagine  all  distant  objects  entirely  lost  to  view, — ^the  aheeta  of  esni 

fleeting  along  the  surface  of  the  Desert  like  streams  of  water ;  tbe 

whole  air  filled,  though  invisibly,  with  a  tempest  of  sand,  driving  ic 

your  face  like  sleet.     Imagine  the  caravan  toiling  against  this, — ^dte 

Bedouins  each  with  his  shawl  thrown  completely  over  his  head,  hi!i 

of  the  riders  sitting  backwards, — the  camels,  meantime,  thus  virtuiiiT 

left  without  guidance,  though,  from  time  to  time,  throwing  their 

long  necks  sideways  to  avoid  the  blast,  yet  moving  straight  onwsnis 

with  a  painful  sense  of  duty  truly  edifying  to  behold.     I  had  thougb^ 

that  with  the  Nile  our  doubles  of  wind  were  over ;  bnt  (another 

analogy  for  the  thips  of  the  Desert)  the  great  saddlebags  act  likr 

sails  to  the  camels,  and  therefore,  with  a  contrary  wind,  are  senHS 

impediments  to  their  progress.    And  accordingly  Mohammed  openec 

1  I  have  retained  this  aooonnt  of  the  Martiiieaii,  all  noiioed  it^  and  it  wm  jas 

Mud-storm,  ohiefly  beoaiue  it  seems  to  be  as  Tidlent  at  the  passage  of  a  friead  3 

a  phenomenon  peeoUar  to  this  speoial  1841,  and  again  of  aaolher  tvo  mimAs 

regvm.      Van  %mout»   Niebnhr,   Miss  after  onraeives  in  185;>. 
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oar  tents  this  morning  just  as  be  used  to  open  our  cabin-doors,  witb 
tbe  jojful  intelligence  tbat  the  wind  was  changed, — "  good  wind, 
master."  Through  the  tempest,  this  roaring  and  driving  tempest, 
vhich  sometimes  made  me  think  that  this  must  be  the  real  meaning ' 
of  **  a  kowliny  wilderness,"  we  rode  on  the  whole  day. 

IV. — UJlSLAM — ELIM. 

We  were  undoubtedly  on  the  track  of  the  Israelites,  and  we  saw 
the  spring '  whieh  most  trayellers  believe  to  be  Marah,  and  the  two 
?alleys,  one  of  which  must  almost  certainly,  both  perhaps,  be  EUm. 
The  general  scenery  is  either  immense  plains,  or  latterly  a  succession 
of  water-courses,  that  especially  of  Ghiirtbidel,  exactly  like  the  dry 
bed  of  a  Spanish  river.  These  gullies  gradually  bring  you  into  the 
heart  of  strange  black  and  white  mountains,  the  ranges  of  which 
overhang  the  Bed  Sea  above  the  Hot  Wells  of  Pharaoh,  where, 
according  to  the  Arab  traditions  of  these  parts,  somewhat  invalid- 
ating  that  of  'AylbDL  Mfksa,  Pharaoh  literally  breathed  his  last.  For 
the  most  part  the  Desert  was  absolutely  bare,  but  WAdy  Ght&rttndel 
and  W&dy  Useit,  the  two  rivals  for  Elim,  are  fringed  with  trees  and 
shrubs,  the  first  vegetation  we  have  met  in  the  Desert.  These  are 
80  peculiar  and  so  interesting  that  I  must  describe  each.  Eirst, 
there  are  the  wild  palms,  successors  of  the  *'  threescore  and  ten." 
Not  like  those  of  Egypt  or  of  pictures,  but  either  dwarf, — ^that  is, 
tnmklesfi — or  else  with  savage  hairy  trunks  and  branches  ail 
dishevelled.  Then  there  are  the  feathery  tamarisks,  here  assuming 
gnarled  boughs  and  hoary  heads,  worthy  of  their  venerable  situation, 
on  whose  leaves  is  found  what  the  Arabs  call  manna.  Thirdly,  there 
19  the  wild  acacia,  the  same  as  we  had  often  seen  in  Egypt,  but  this 
also  tangled  by  its  deseiri^  growth  into  a  thicket — the  tree  of  the 
Burning  Bush,  and  the  shittim-wood  of  the  Tabernacle.  Keble'a 
expression  of  the  *^  towering  thorn  "  is  one  of  his  few  inaccuracies. 
No  one  who  has  seen  it  would  have  used  that  expression  for  the 
tangled  spreading  tree  which  shoots  out  its  gray  foliage  and  white 
blossoms  over  the  Desert '. 

To-day  occurred  a  curious  instance  of  the  tenacious  adherence  of 
the  Bedouins  to  their  own  traditions.  We  passed  a  cairn,  said  to  be 
the  grave  of  the  horse  of  Abii  Zenneh,  his  horse  killed  in  battle. 
Who  Abft  Zenneh  was — when  he  lived — what  the  battle  was — is 
ijuite  unknown,  but  he  left  an  ordinance  that  every  Arab  should 
throw  Band  on  the  cairn  as  if  it  were  barley,  and  say,  "  Eat,  eat,  O 
horse  of  Abii  Zenneh,"  as  if  the  dead  creature  was  still  alive.    So 

*  IkmL  TTTJi.  10.   It  muBt  mean  either      deaoriptioii  (i.  96).    See  Part  L  p.  37 
Uui  or  tha  howlmg  of  vild  beaeti.  '  See  Part  I.  p.  20. 

*  There  ia nothuiglo  add  to  Bohinaon'a 
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said  our  Bedouin,  and  accordingly  each  Arab  mnttered  ihe  wonfa 
and  pushed  the  sand  twice  or  thrice  with  his  foot  as  he  passed. 
I  could  not  help  thinking  of  the  Bechabites,  as  described  bj 
Jeiemiah\ 

Y. — SBOOKD  Xl!rOA.MPMEKT  BT  THX   BED   SEA. — ^'^  WILBBBVIESS 

or  SIK." 

Another  glorious  day.  We  passed  a  third  daimant  to  the  title  of 
Elim,  the  W&dj  Taijibeh,  palms  and  tamarisks,  yenerable  as  before; 
then  down  one  of  those  riveivbedsy  between  Tast  difb  white  on  the 
one  side,  and  on  the  other  of  a  black  calcined  colour,  between  whidk 
burst  upon  us  once  more  the  deep  blue  waters  of  the  Bed  Sea,  bright 
with  their  white  foam.  BeautiAd  was  that  brilliant  contrast,  and 
more  beautiful  and  delightful  still  to  go  down  upon  the  beach  and 
see  the  waves  breaking  on  that  shell-strewn  weed-strewn  shcne,  and 
promontory  after  promontory  breaking  into  those  waters  right  and 
left :  most  delight^l  of  all,  the  certainty, — I  beHeye  I  may  here  mj 
the  certainty  (thanks  to  that  inestimable  verse  in  Numbers  xxziii.), 
— ^that  here  the  Israelites,  coming  down  through  that  yeiy  Tallej. 
burst  upon  that  very  view, — ^the  view  of  their  old  enemy  and  old 
friend, — that  mysterious  sea,  and  one  more  glimpse  of  ^gypt  dim  in 
the  distance  in  the  shadowy  hiUs  beyond  it.  Above  the  blue  set 
rose  the  white  marbly  terraces,  then  bhMskened  by  the  passage  of  tfa« 
7ast  multitude.  High  above  those  terraces  ranged  the  brown  eUfi 
of  the  Desert,  streaked  here  and  there  with  the  purple  bands  whidi 
now  first  began  to  display  themselves.  And  as  the  bright  blae  sea 
formed  the  base  of  the  view,  so  it  was  lost  above  in  a  aky  of  the 
deepest  blue  that  I  have  ever  observed  in  the  East. 

We  turned  aside  at  last  into  the  plain  of  MurkhAh — probably  ^ 
Wilderness  of  Sin.  i 

Bed  mountains  closed  it  in  on  the  north,  one  of  which  the  Bedouins  i 
called  Um  Shaumer — different  firom  the  fkr  greater  mountain  of  tin:  | 
name.     Over  the  hills  to  the  south  was  the  first  view  of  the  peaks  of 
Serb&l.    From  this  plain  we  entered  the  WAdy  ShellAl— the  ^  Yalief 
of  Cataracts  ;*'  thus,  for  the  first  time,  plunging  into  the  bosom  ci 
the  strangely-formed  and  strangely-coloured  mountains  we  had  seen 
so  long  in  the  distance.  They  closed  the  prospect  in  front, — ^red  tops  i 
resting  on  black  or  dark-green  bases.    The  nearer  rocks  cast  thsr 
deep  evening  shades  along  the  level  surface  of  the  valley.    The  brig^ 
caper-plant  hung  from  their  cliffs,  and  dwarf  palms  nestled  under  thr 
overhanging  cliff  at  the  entrance. 

^  Jer.  zzxT.     This  aliKbtlj  diBen  from  BobuMon's  SMOvnt  (L  p.  109V 
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TI. — APPROACH  TO   MOUNT   SEBBIl — WADT  SIDEI   ATS'J)   wAdY 

FEIBAN. 

The  first  great  ascent  we  had  made  was  after  leaving  the  W&dy 
Shellftl.  A  stair  of  rock',  the  Niikb  Badera,  brought  us  into  a 
glorious  wAdj  (Sidri)  endosed  between  red  granite  mountains 
descending  as  predpitouslj  upon  the  sands  as  the  Bavarian  hills  on 
the  waters  of  the  Eonigsee.  It  was  a  sight  worthy  of  all  remem- 
brance, before  we  reached  this,  to  see,  in  the  first  break  of  daj,  the 
sunbeams  striking  the  various  heights  of  white  and  red,  and  to 
think  what  an  effect  this  must  have  had  as  the  vast  encampment, 
dawn  bj  dawn,  in  these  mountains,  broke  up  with  the  shout,  "  Biae 
up,  Lorid,  and  let  Thine  enemies  be  scattered ;  and  let  them  that 
hate  Thee  flee  before  Thee  *."  In  the  midst  of  the  Whdj  Sidri,  just 
where  the  granite  was  exchanged  for  sandstone,  I  caught  sight  of  the 
first  inscription.  A  few  more  followed  up  the  course  of  a  side  valley 
where  we  turned  up  to  see  (strange  sight  in  that  wild  region !) 
Egyptian  hieroglyphics  and  figures  carved  in  the  cliffs, — strange 
sight,  too,  for  the  Israelites  if  they  passed  this  way ;  like  that  second 
glimpse  of  the  Bed  Sea,  for  these  hieroglyphics  are  amongst  the 
oldest  in  the  world,  and  were  already  there  before  the  Exodus.  Of 
the  other  inscriptions,  the  chief  part  were  in  the  next  valley,  Mukatteb, 
"of  writing,"  so  called  from  them.  Of  these  I  will  speak  elsewhere  \ 
From  the  W&dy  Mukatteb,  we  passed  into  the  endless  windings  of 
:he  WAdj  Feir&n.  I  cannot  too  often  repeat,  that  these  wAdys  are 
exactly  like  rivers,  except  in  having  no  water ;  and  it  is  this  appear- 
ance of  torrent-bed  and  banks,  and  clefts  in  the  rocks  for  tributary 
streams,  and  at  times  even  rushes  and  shrubs  fringing  their  course, 
which  gives  to  the  whole  wilderness  a  doubly  dry  and  thirsty  aspect 
— signs  of 

"Water,  water  ererywhere^  and  not  a  drop  to  drink." 

Here,  too,  began  the  curious  sight  of  the  mountains,  streaked  froni 
head  to  foot,  as  if  with  boiling  streams  of  dark  red  matter  poured  over 
them;  really  the  igneous  fluid  squirted  upwards,  as  they  were  heaved 
from  the  ground.  On  the  previous  part  of  that  day,  and  indeed  often 
since,  the  road  lay  through  what  seemed  to  be  the  ruins,  the  cinders, 
of  mountains  calcined  to  ashes  \  like  the  heaps  of  a  gigantic  foundry. 
I  cannot  conceive  a  more  interesting  country  for  a  geologist.  Even 
to  the  most  uneducated  eye  the  colours  tell  their  own  story,  of  chalk 

>  It  la  said  that  the  Arabs  deaeribe  '      *  Nun.  z.  85. 
Oua  aaeaUed  op  hj  Mosea  to  enable  the         *  See  Note  A.  to  Hxt  I 
Inaelitea  to  get  oat  of  the  vaU^  below.  *  See  Part  1.  pi  21. 

(Ldwth'a  Wanderer  in  Arabia.) 
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and  limeatone,  and  sandstoue,  and  granite;  and  these  portentoiu 
appearances  are  exactly  sucli  as  give  the  impression  ihat  jou  an* 
indeed  trayelling  in  the  very  focus  of  creative  power.  I  have  looked 
on  scenery  as  strange ',  and  on  scenery  more  grand,  but  on  scenery 
at  once  so  strange  and  so  grand,  I  never  have  looked,  and  probably 
never  shall  again.  One  other  featore  I  must  add.  Huge  cones  oi 
white  day  and  sand  are  at  intervals  planted  along  these  mighty  water- 
courses, guarding  the  embouchure  of  the  valleys ;  apparently  the  ori* 
ginal  alluvial  deposit  of  some  tremendous  antediluvian  torrent.  Left 
there  to  stiffen  into  sandstone.  We  encamped  atEl-Hessu^  ^^  Sntj 
bu^  not  the  largest  of  those  groves  of  tamarisks  and  palms  which  make 
the  Wftdy  Feinbi  so  important  a  feature  in  the  Desert. 

VII. — ^ASCENT  OF   MOtTKT   B£BB1i.. 

At  6*80  A.M.  we  started.  We  passed  the  instructive  and  snggea- 
tive  sight  of  the  ruins  of  the  old  Christian  city  and  episcopal  palace 
of  Paran,  under  the  hill  which  has  great  claims  to  be  that  on  which 
Moses  prayed,  whilst  the  battle  of  Bephidim  was  fought  for  the 
passage  through  what  is  now  (whatever  it  may  have  been)  the  oasis 
of  the  Desert*.  We  then  turned  up  the  long  watercourse  occupied 
in  part  by  the  brook  of  W&dy  'Aleyat,  which  conducted  us  to  the 
base  of  the  mountain,  where  the  spring  rises  amidst  moss  and  fern. 

It  is  one  of  the  finest  forms  I  have  ever  seen.  It  is  a  vast  maaa  of 
peaks,  which,  in  most  points  of  view,  may  be  reduced  to  five,  tiie 
number  adopted  by  the  Bedouins.  These  five  peaks,  all  of  granite, 
rise  so  precipitously,  so  column*like,  from  the  broken  ground  whidi 
forms  the  root  of  the  mountain,  as  at  first  sight  to  appear  inaoceasible. 
But  they  are  divided  by  steep  ravines,  filled  with  fri^ments  of  fall^i 
granite.  Up  the  central  ravine,  WAdy  Abii-Hamad  Q*  vallej  of  tiie 
father  of  wild  figs,"  so  called  from  half-a-dozen  in  its  course),  we 
mounted.  It  was  toilsome,  but  not  difficult,  and  in  about  three  hours 
we  reached  a  ridge  between  the  third  and  fourth  peak.  Heie  we 
rested  *,  close  by  us  were  the  traces  of  a  large  leopard.  A  little  beyond 
was  a  pool  of  water  surrounded  by  an  old  enclosure. 

Three-quarters  of  an  hour  more  brought  us  over  smooth  bloda  of 
granite  to  the  top  of  the  third  or  central  peak,  the  steep  ascent  was 
broken  by  innumerable  shrubs  like  sage  or  thyme,  which  grew  to  the 
very  summit ;  and  at  last,  also  helped  by  loose  stones  arranged  by 
human  hands  (whether  yesterday  or  two  thousand  years  ago),  and 
through  a  narrow  pass  of  about  twenty  feet,  to  the  two  eminences  of 
which  this  peak  is  formed. 

>  I  sUadfid  to  the  fiwtMtic  fbnmi  oT      BiWimlHwrsinlMii,  i.  p.  118. 
the  Saxon  f^vitMiUnd.  The  nme  oompa-         <  See  Put  I.  p.  41. 
nioQ  neomp  to  have  stniek  Dr.  Bobioaon  * 
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Tke  highest  of  these  is  a  huge  block  of  graaite ;  on  this,  as  on  ths 
back  of  some  petrified  tortoise,  you  stand  and  overlook  the  whol« 
Peninsula  of  Sinai.    The  Bed  Sea,  with  the  Egyptian  hills  opposite 
and  the  wide  waste  of  the  Ka'a  on  the  south,  the  village  and  grove  ol 
T6r  just  marked  as  a  dark  line  on  the  shore ;  on  the  east  the  vast 
cluster  of  what  is  commonly  called  Sinai,  with  the  peaks  of  St. 
Catherine ;  and,  towering  high  above  all,  the  less  famous,  but  most 
magnificent  of  all,  the  Mont  Blanc  of  those  parts,  the  unknown  and 
unvisited  Urn  Shaumer.    Every  feature  of  the  extraordinary  confor- 
mation lies  before  you ;  the  wAdys  coursing  and  winding  in  every 
direction ;  the  long  crescent  of  the  WAdy  es-Shcykh ;  the  infinite 
number  of  mountains  like  a  model ;  their  colours  all  as  clearly  dis- 
played as  in  Eus8egger*8  geological  map,  which  we  had  in  our  hands 
at  the  moment ;  the  dark  granite,  the  brown  sandstone,  the  yellow 
Desert,  the  dots  of  vegetation  along  the  WAdy  Eeir&n,  and  the  one 
green  spot  of  the  great  palm-grove  (if  so  it  be)  of  Bephidim.    On  the 
northern  and  somewhat  lower  eminence  are  the  visible  remains  of  a 
building,  which,  like  the  stairs  of  stones  mentioned  before,  may  be  of 
any  date,  from  Moses  to  Burckhardt.  It  consists  of  granite  fragments 
cemented  with  lime  and  mortar.     In  the  centre  is  a  rough  hole,  and 
close  beside  it,  on  the  g^nite  rocks,  are  three  of  those  mysterious 
inscriptions,  which,  whatever  they  mean  elsewhere,  must  mean  here 
that  this  summit  was  frequented  by  imknown  pilgrims,  who  used 
those  characters  ;  the  more  so,  as  the  like  inscriptions  were  scattered 
at  intervals,  through  the  whole  ascent.    A  point  of  rock  immediately 
below  this  ruin  was  the  extreme  edge  of  the  peak.     It  was  flanked 
on  each  side  by  the  tremendous  precipices  of  the  two  neighbouring 
peaks — ^itself  as  precipitous;  and  as  we  saw  them  overlooking  the 
circle  of  Desert — plain,  hill,  and  valley,  it  was  impossible  not  to  feel 
chat  for  the  giving  of  the  Law  to  Israel  and  the  world,  the  scene  was 
Tnost  truly  fitted.     I  say  "  for  the  gioimg  of  the  Law,"  because  the 
objections  urged  from  the  absence  of  any  plain  immediately  under 
the   mountain  for  receiving  the  Law,  are  imanswerable,  or  could 
onlj  be  answered  if  no  such  plain  existed  elsewhere  in  the  Peninsula. 

It  was  already  dark  by  the  time  that  we  reached  our  encamp- 
ment at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  W&dy  EeirAn.  It  was  a 
beautiful  sight  to  see  on  our  way  the  mountains  lit  up  from  top 
U>  bottom  with  the  red  blaze  which  shot  up  from  the  watchfires 
of  the  Bedouin  tents.  So  they  must  have  shone  before  the  Pillar 
yt  "Eite.  The  palm-groves  of  Eeirftn  I  saw  only  by  the  clear  star- 
ii^bt ;  yet  it  was  still  possible  to  see  how  great  must  be  the 
beauty  of  the  luxuriant  palms  and  feathery  tamarisks — ^the  wild 
glades  below,  the  vast  mountains  above. 
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Tin. — APPKOAOK  TO  nBiL  mOsa,  thb  traditionai.  sntAt. 

We  Btarted  at  5  a.m.  The  camels  went  round  bj  WAdy  es- 
Shejkh ;  we  took  the  direct  route  bj  W&dy  Solaf,  which,  passing 
by  Kveral  deserted  Bedouin  viUagea  of  the  Arab  Ber&  of  the  coo- 
Tent,  with  their  lonelj  burial-groundB,  brought  ui  to  the  foot  of 
the  Nilkh  H4wy,  the  « Paaa  of  the  Wind,"  a  stair  of  rock  like 
that  by  which  we  had  moonted  to  the  cluster  of  Serbti,  and  by 
which  we  were  to  monnt  again  into  the  second  and  highest  stage 
of  the  great  mountain  labyrinth.  Its  entrance  is  formed  by  the 
white  ailuTial  formations  before-mentioned,  as  if  left  by  the  great 
Btreami  of  the  central  mountains  when  tliey  first  burst  forth  to  feed 
the  lower  plains  and  valleys  of  the  Widy  Feir&n ;  this  being  the 
opening  into  the  dark  range  we  had  seen  in  the  distance  &om  the 
top  of  SerbU.  The  pass  itself  ii  what  would  be  elsewhere  a  roaring 
torrent,  like  the  Pass  of  St.  Goth&rd.  It  is  amidst  masses  of 
rock,  a  thread  of  a  stream  just  TiHible,  and  here  and  there  fmroing 
clear  pools,  shrouded  in  palms.  On  many  of  these  rocky  frag- 
ments are  Sinaitic  inscriptions,  mostly  with  crosses.  The  steep 
pass  b  broken  in  part  by  long  green  swells  as  of  tufa.  At  its 
summit,  the  course  of  the  stream  is  still  traceable  from  time  to  time 
by  rushes. 

We  reached  the  head  of  the  pass ;  and  far  in  the  bosom  of  the 
mountains  before  us,  I  saw  the  weU-kuown  shapes  of  the  cliffs 
which  form  the  front  of  Sinu.  At  each  successive  advance  these 
cliffs  disengaged  themselves  from  the  intervening  and  surrounding 
hills,  and  at  last  they  stood  out—I  should  rather  say  the  columnar 
mass,  which  they  form,  stood  out — alone  against  the  sky.  On  each 
side  the  infinite  complications  of  twisted  sud  jagged  mountains 
fell  away  from  it.  On  each  side  the  sky  encompassed  it  round  as 
though  it  were  alone  iu  the  wilderness.  And  to  this  giant  mass 
we  approached  through  a  wide  valley,  a  long  continoed  plwn, 
which,  enclosed  as  it  was  between  two  precipitous  mountain  ranges 
of  black  and  yellow  granite,  and  having  always  at  its  end  this  pn>- 
digiouB  mountain  block,  I  could  compare  to  nothing  else  than 
the  immense  avenue, — the  "  dromos,"  as  it  is  technically  called, — 
through  which  the  approach  wsa  made  to  the  great  Egyptian 
temples.  One  extraordinary  sensation  was  the  foreknowledge  at 
each  successive  opening  of  the  view  of  every  object  that  would 
next  appear;  as  cliff  and  plain,  and  the  deep  gorges  on  e»A 
side,  and  lastly  the  Convent  with  its  gardens  burst  baton  me,  it 
was  the  unfolding  of  the  sight  of  sights,  of  which  I  bad  read  and 
oeard  for  years,  till  each  port  of  it  seemed  as  familiar  as  if  I  had 
■een  it  again  and  agun.    Was  it  the  same  or  not  P     The  ccdoan 
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and  the  scale  of  the  ioene,  were  not  precisely  whi 
gathered  from  deecriptions :  the  colonrs  leas  fema 
less  grand.  But  the  whole  impression  of  that  loi 
even  more  wonderful  than  I  had  expected.  Whi 
been  the  scene  of  the  events  in  Eiodust  I  cam 
any  homan  being  could  pou  up  that  plain  and  not 
entering  a  place  abore  all  others  auited  for  the  mc 
Bights  of  earth.  We  encamped  oatside  the  Convi 
where  the  great  WAdy  es^heykh  fidls  into  the  ' 
immediately  under  the  comer  of  the  cli£ 


IX. — ASCKKT   OT  JXBXL  xbtA.  AJID  OT   bSs   I 

The  next  day  we  started  for  Jebel  M&sa,  the  Mo 
the  traditional  scene  of  the  Giving  of  the  Law. 
through  all  the  steps  of  the  well-known  ascent, 
points  which  especially  struck  me.  First,  the 
before  the  last  ascent.  The  long  flight  of  rude  st 
from  the  base  to  the  summit,  winding  through  i 
at  last  brings  you  in  sight  of  a  grand  archway  s 
two  of  these  huge  cliffs,  somewhat  like  that  by 
the  desert  of  the  Chartreuse.  You  pa?s  this,  and 
then  find  yourself  in  that  world-renowned  spot.'  ' 
which  stands  in  the  centre  of  the  little  basin,  had 
towering  above  the  rocks  before  we  came  in  sigl 
There  is  a  ruined  church  on  the  slope  of  the  hil 
Bo-called  cave  of  Elijah,  and  a  well  and  tank  on 
the  basin,  also  ascribed  to  him.  It  is  a  solem 
scene,  entirely  secluded,  and  entirely  characteristic 
tion  of  the  cypress,  which  marks  the  hand  of  si 
tbe  summit  itself,  whatever  else  may  be  its  claii 
front  the  marks  of  bfalng,  or  having  been,  regan 
most  universally  sacred  on  earth.  For  there,  si 
from  reverence  for  the  same  event  on  which  bo 
founded,  stand  the  ruins  of  a  small  Christian  chui 
amongst  all  the  Christian  sects,  and  of  a  small  Mai 
From  whatever  point  we  aaw  this  famous  peak, 
ments  of  worship,  almost  always  visible  upon  it, 
tbon  anything  else  told  what  it  was.  And  now 
which  every  one  asks  on  that  consecrated  spot. 
of  the  mount "  described  in  Exodus  *,  or  must  we  m 

'  I  oukwii  forbear  to  rabr  to  tbe  dcaeription  of  it  in  ' 
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The  19^ hole  question  turnR  on  another  question,  whether  there  is 
a  phiin  below  it  agreeing  with  the  words  of  the  nanratiFe.    Dr 
Eobinson,  who  has  the  merit  of  disooYering  first  that  magnificent 
approach  which  I  have  before  described   on  the   other  side  of 
the  mountain,  declares  not :  but  Laborde  and  others  hare  so  con- 
fidently maintained  that  there  was  a  large  and  appropriate  place 
for  the  encampment  below  this  peak,  that  I  was  fidlj  prepared  to 
find  it,  and  to  believe  in  the  old  tradition.    This  impression  is 
so  instantlj  overthrown  hj  the  view  of  the  WAdy  Sebi'lyeh,  as 
one  looks  down  upon  it  from  the  precipice  of  Jebel  Miba,  that 
it  must  be  at  once  abandoned  in  favour  of  the  view  of  the  great 
approach  before  described,  unless  either  the  view  of  the  plain  of 
£r-B4hah  was  less  imposing  from  above  than  it  was  from  below, 
or  the  plain  of  Sebalyeh  more  imposing  frt>m  below  than  it  was 
from  above.    The  first  thing  to  be  done  was,  therefore,  to  gain 
the  summit  of  the  other  end  of  the  range  called  the  BAs  Sftfs&feh 
(Willow  Head),  overlooking  the  Er-B&hah  from  above.    The  whole 
party  descended,  and  after  winding  through  the  various  basins 
and  cliffs,  which  make  up  the  range,  we  reached  the  rocky  point 
overlooking  the  approach  we  had  come  the  preceding  day.     The 
effect  on  us,  as  on  every  one  who  has  seen  and  described  it,  was 
instantaneous.    It  was  like  the  seat  on  the  top  of  Serb&l,  but 
with  the  difference,  that  here  was  the  deep  wide  yellow   plain 
sweeping  down  to  the  very  base  of  the  cliffs ;  exactly  answering 
to  the  plain  on  which  the  people  ''  removed  and  stood  afar  off.**  .  •  . 
There  is  yet  a  higher  mass  of  granite  immediately  above  this  point, 
which  should  be  ascended  for  the  greater  completeness  of  view 
which  it  affords. — The  plain  below  is  then  seen  extending  not  only 
between  the  ranges  of  Tlaha  and  Furei'A,  but  also  into  the  lateral 
valleys,  which,  on  the  north-east,  unite  it  with  the  wide  WAdy  of 
the  Sheykh.    This  is  important,  as  showing  how  far  the  encamp- 
ment may  have  been  spread  below,  still  within  sight  of  the  same 
summit.    Behind  extends  the  granite  mass  of  the  range  of  Jebel 
Mfisa,  cloven  into  deep  gullies  and  basins,  and  ending  in  the  tra- 
ditional peak,  crowned  by  the  memorials  of  its  double  sanctity. 
The  only  other  point  which  now  remained  was  to  explore  the  Wiidj 
SebA'iyeh  on  the  other  side,  and  ascertain  whether  its  appearance 
and  its  relation  to  Jebel  Mfisa  from  below  was  more  suitid>le  than 
it  had  seemed  from  above.    This  I  did  on  the  afternoon  of  the  third 
day,  and  I  came  to  the  conclusion,  that  it  could  only  be  taken  for 
the  place  if  none  other  existed.    It  is  rough,  uneven,  narrow.     The 
only  advantage  which  it  has  is,  that  the  peak  from  a  few  points 
tff  view  rises  in  a  more  commanding  form  than  the  BAs  SiiftAfeh 
But  the  mountain  never  descends  upon  the  plain.    No!     If  we 
are  to  have  a  mountain  without  a  wide  amphitheatre  at  ita 
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kt  MB  haTe  SerbAl ;  bat,  if  otlierwiie,  I  am  sure  that  if  the  monkt 
of  Justinian  bad  fixed  tbe  traditional  scene  on  the  B4s  SiifsAfeh, 
no  one  would  for  an  instant  have  doubted  that  this  onlj  oould  be 

the  spot Considering  the  almost  totol  absence 

of  snch  conjunctions  of  plain  and  mountain  in  this  region,  it  is  a 
really  important  evidenoe  to  the  truth  of  the  narratiTO,  that  one 
such  conjunction  can  be  found,  and  that  within  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  traditional  SinaL  Nor  can  I  say  that  the  degree  of  uncer- 
tainty, which  must  hang  over  it,  materially  diminished  my  enjoyment 
of  it.  In  fact,  it  is  a  great  safeguard  for  the  real  reference  due 
to  the  place,  as  the  scene  of  the  first  great  revektion  of  Gbd  to 
man.  As  it  is,  you  may  rest  on  your  general  connetion,  and  be 
thankful. 

[On  a  careful  consideration  of  the  traditional  statements,  it  seems 
very  doubtful  whether  the  scene  of  the  Ghifing  of  the  Law  as  we 
now  conceive  it,  ever  entered  into  the  minds  of  those  who  fixed  the 
traditional  site.  The  consecrated  peak  of  Jebel  Mfbsa  was  probably 
reTored  simply  as  the  spot  where  Moses  saw  the  vision  of  Gh>d, 
without  reference  to  any  more  general  event.]  See  Part  I.  pp. 
31,  4A  \ 

X. — ASOXNT  or   ST.   CATHXRUVS. 

The  next  day  we  ascended  the  highest  peak,  not  of  the  whoie 
peninsula,  but  of  the  Sinai  range.  Its  whole  historical  or  legendary 
interest  depends  on  the  story  from  which  it  derives  its  name,  that 
the  angels  bore  St.  Catherine's  body  from  Alexandria  over  the 
Ited  8&k  and  Desert^  and  placed  it  on  this  mountain  top'.  It  is 
a  noble  mountain,  and  glorious  was  the  view  from  the  top.  It 
embraces  not  only  the  labyrinth  of  bare  granite  peaks  whidi  you 
see  from  Jebel  Milsa,  but  a  panorama  over  the  whole  Peninsula. 
Once  more  we  saw  SerbAl  itself;  once  more,  and  now  nearer  at 
hand  the  masses  of  Um  Shaumer;  and  (what  we  could  not  see 
from  Serb&l)  both  the  gulfs  of  the  Bed  Sea,  beautifully  blue, 
with  the  high  mountains  of  Egypt  and  Arabia  beyond.  Most 
complete,  too,  was  the  view  of  Jebel  Mfbsa  below;  the  reddish 
granite  of  its  \awet  mass  ending  in  the  grey  green  granite  of  the 
pei^  itself! 

XI. — ASOEKT  OP  THB   JSBEL   BB-BXIB. 

[This  mountain  is  the  only  one  of  the  group  immediately  around 


1  Thu  when  the  liermitB  of  Syiia  in      saw  God.**    Theod.  Pkilotl.  fi  (voL  ffi. 
alM  4ih  oenlaiy  went  to  Monnt  ffinai,  it      p.  1172). 

to  see  "the  place  in  which  Moeee  *  See  Part  I  p.  46 
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fehe  Conrent  which  had  nerer  been  explored*.    Fop  thia  i««chi» 
amongst  others,  we  made  the  aaoent,  and  for  thia  reason  I  bsR 
give  the  aoconnt  of  it.     It  bean  the  vapions  names  of  JeW 
ed-Deir,  "  the  Mountain  of  the  Convent,"  from  the  nunnery  which 
once  existed  there—''  Jebel  Bestio,"  from  St.  Bpisteme,  the  fint 
abbess  of  the  nunnery,—"  Solab,"  the  Gross,  from  the  cross  which 
stands  on  its  summit ; — of  "  the  Burning  Bush,"  from  the  rtoiy 
akeady  given".]    "  We  went  up  with  two  Bedouin  boys,  belongind 
to  the  serfs  of  the  Convent :— The  name  of  the  eldest  was  Slleh, 
of  the  younger,  HamadAn.     like  all  the  young  guides  attached 
to  the  monastery,  they  were  remarkably  intelligent ;  and  though 
they  had  never  been  to  the  summit  before,  found  their  way  with 
great  sagacity.     The  ascent  took  three  hours :   it  was  steep,  but 
the  granite  was  sufficiently  rough  to  afford  hold  and  footing.    In 
the  recesses  between  the  peaks  was  a  ruined  Bedouin  village.    On 
the  highest  level  was  a  small  natural  basin,  thickly  covered  with 
shrubs  of  myrrh,— of  all  the  spots  of  the  kind  that  I  saw,  the 
best  suited  for  the  feeding  of  Jethro's  flocks  in  the  seclusion  of 
the  mountain.    From  this,  through  the  rock,  a  deep  narrow  dcfk 
opens  straight  down  upon  the  Convent,  which  Hes  far  below,  like 
a  collection  of  houses  of  card  or  cork,  with  the  leaden  roof  of 
the  church  standing  athwart  them.    This,  doubtless,  is  the  eiplsn*. 
tion  of  the  legend  of  the  miraculous  sun-beam.    The  highest  point 
of  all  is  a  little  above  this,  reached  by  cUmbering  over  blocks  of 
granite, — and  is  crowned  by  the  rude  wooden  cross  which  gi«s 
the  mountain  its  name,  and  stands  out  in  the  blue  sky,  a  strange 
sight  in  the  Arabian  wilderness.     From  this  point,  St.  Catherine 
and  Jebel  MCksa  are  both  visible ;  also  beyond  St.  Catherine,  the 
long  line  of  peaks,  which  we  saw  from  thence  ;  and  amongst  them 
rose  the  tall  pyramidal  mountain,  of  which  we  were  still  in  doubt 
whether  it  was  ITm  Shaumer.    A  light  doud  veiled  the  sununit 
of  BAs  SttfsAfeh.    This  is  the  only  spot  which  commands  the  Tiew 
both  of  the  W&dy  Seb&'lye^  and  of  the  Wady  er-Rihah.     h 
other  respects  it  is  inferior  to  any  of  the  other  four   mountain 
views  we  saw:   less  extensive  than  Serbil  or  St.  Catherine,  less 
wild  than  Jebel   MAsa,   and  less   imposing    than    BAs    Siifilfali 
Thence  we  descended  by  a  path  on  the  south-west  to  the  ruin: 
of  the  nunnery,  called  Magarefeh  ("  Security  *')i  w^»ch  was  under  i 
steep  rock,  and  above  a  little  spring  or  stream.     Steps  of  brokffl 
stones,  like  those  on  the  ascent  of  Jebel  Milsa,  lead  from  thence 
to  the  W&dy  ed-Deir.    In  the  course  of  the  descent,  we  came  to  i 
precipitous  granite  rock,  so  smooth  as  to  render  it  almost  impossibk 
to  pass  down  its  surface ;  the  boys,  with  much  ingenuity,  tum«i 
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the  difficulty  hj  diBcovering  a  fiMure,  through  which  we  oould  ae«p 
imdemeath  it." 

XII. — BODTK  FROM   SIBAI  TO  'aKABA. 

[The  Approach  to  Sinu  from  the  west  has  been  so  often  deacribed, 
that  I  hare  hitherto  only  given  the  general  outline  contained  in  the 
letters.  But  the  descent  to  the  east  has  been  so  seldom  and  lo 
erroneously  delineated,  both  in  books  and  map«,  that  I  venture  to 
add  here  a  few  words  from  my  journal.] 


On  leariog  the  Couvout,  the  road  soon  falls  into  the  c 
Tnmbof  °^  ^^^  Widy  ee-SheyUi,-' which  widens  till  it  opens 
Shejkb  into  a  la^e  plain.  In  the  midst  of  this  was  a  small 
^*i^  ebspti,  with  a  white  conical  rooi^  containing  the  tomb 

of  Sheykh  Bileh,  who  gives  hie  name  to  the  widy.  Bound  it  are 
a  collection  of  small  gravestones,  lie  was,  according  to  the  Bedouins 
with  us,  one  of  the  Suibis,  or  companions  of  the  Prophet,  "in 
the  time  of  Mflsa  and  Mohammed,"  and  attended  the  latter,  and 
waa  buried  oa  the  jonrney, — "  as  if— excuse  me — one  of  you, 
maaterB,fell  sick,  and  died,  and  was  buried."  "The  tomb  is  still 
Tisited  by  all  the  Taw&rah  Arabs,  and  by  them  alone."  "The 
burial  place  belongs  to  them."  "Bedouius  not  of  the  Taw&rah, 
howoTer  near,  could  not  be  buried  here,"  Eie  Arabs  who  acoom- 
pauied  us  (here  and  here  only  on  tha  journey)  began  to  mutter 
prayers  as  they  ^pronched.  They  (with  our  own  Mohammed) 
stood  for  a  few  minutes,  saying  a  few  prayers  or  addreues  to  the 
dead  saint,  with  a  great  appearance  of  solemnity,  and  then  entered 
the  hovel.  The  3aint  is  buried  in  the  floor.  Hin  wooden  coffin, 
with  a  wooden  handle  to  mark  the  head,  closed  with  a  cloth — and 
aticha  are  rudely  put  up  round  it,  hung  with  old  rags  and  lid  above, 
is  oapposed  to  bo  above  the  grave.  This  is  oovered  with  shawls. 
**  If  they  were  of  Cashmere,  no  one  would  take  them."  The  one 
Bedonin  who  entered  with  us  knelt  dowu,  and  taking  dust  from  the 
co£Sn,  threw  it  on  his  head.  One  by  one  they  all  entered,  but  with 
a  kiud  of  delicacy,  waiting  till  we  had  left  it. 

From  this  point  we  struek  off  from  the  Widy  es-Sheykh, 
leaving  it  to  pursue  its  winding  course  towards  the  Widy  Feii&o, 
— and  went  up  the  W&dy  Suweiriyeh, — near  the  spring  of  Abfl 
Suweiilyeh,  whence  the  Bedouins  fetched  water.  IJp  the  Nlikh 
Suireirtyeh, — an  abrupt  but  not  high  or  difficult  pass  into  the  widy 
or  wide  broad  plain  of  Bl-Wah,  the  watershed  between  the  cluatei 
of  Sinai  aud  'Akaba.  From  this  pass,  and  from  this  plain,  tlu 
b«ckivard  new  of  the  Sinai  mountains  was  very  fine, — St.  Catherine 
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and  at  times  Jebel  Mflsa  and  BAs  SiifsAfth  towering  above  the 
rest ;  and  in  front  a  long  bulwark  of  blaek  and  jagged  peaks^  like 
the  Grampians. 

From  this  plain  we  descended  into  the  Widj  Seyal, — ^so  caQed, 
apparently  from  a  few  scattered  acacias,  the  first  we  hare  widy 
seen  since  leaving  the  Whdj  Solaf.  This  wAdy  is  a  SejiL 
oontinuous  descent,  between  high  granite  rocks,  occasionailj  red— 
sometimes  like  the  deep  red  of  old  brick.  In  this  we  encamped. 
The  next  daj  it  widened,  and  the  acacias  increased  into  spreading 
masy  thorns.  A  sharp  storm  of  rain,  the  only  one  we  experienced 
in  our  whole  jonmey,  swept  from  the  Sinai  range,  during  which 
we  took  shelter  under  a  "Betem,"  or  broom.  The  shruba  on 
the  ground  were  myrrh  (ser),  a  yellow  flowering  shrub,  called 
"  Abeithiran/'  and  a  blue  thorny  pknt,  called  '<  Silleh."  The  hills 
here  are  of  a  conical  shape,  curiously  slanting  across  each  other, 
and  with  an  appearance  of  serpentine  and  basalt.  The  wftdy,  still 
bearing  the  same  name,  then  mounted  a  short  rocky  pass — of  hiUa 
capped  with  sandstone — and  entered  on  a  plain  of  deep  sand — 
the  first  we  had  encountered — over  which  were  scattered  iaolated 
dumps  of  sandstone,  with  occasional  chalk — to  which  the  Arabs 
gave  the  name  of  " 'Adjerat-el-Fariis."  On  two  of  these  rocks 
were  Sinaitic  inscriptions;  one  with  animals,  one  without.  At 
the  dose  of  this  plain,  an  isolated  rock,  called  by  the  Bedouins 
"  Hertmet  Hag^g,"  "  Aboutig  Suleman,"  "  Kel'at  'Abdallah/*— 
its  high  tiers  rising  out  of  lower  tiers,  like  a  castle.  Alnaost  all 
round  the  lower  tier  are  inscriptions,  some  Sinaitic,  some  Arab,  twu 
or  three  Greek, — many  animals,  some  recent,  but  the  greater  part 
of  the  same  colour  as  the  inscriptions, — and  chiefly  ibexes^  with 
enormous  horns,  overlapping  the  whole  body  like  a  rainbow  i — also 
camels  and  ostriches  ^ 

Leaving  this  rock, — and  leaving  also  the  level  ranges  of  £1-Tth, 
which  now  rose  in  front, — ^we  turned  down  from  the  Maharid-ei 
HAderAh, — ^the  *'  network,*'  so  called  from  the  extreme  compHcatioii 
of  small  isolated  masses — ^through  a  sandy  desert,  amidst  fiuitastic 
sandstone  rocks,  mixed  with  lilac  and  dull  green,  as  if  of  tufiu 
Here  were  some  more  inscriptions, — ^and  here  we  encamped.  Ahme 
the  encampment  was  a  crumbling  sandstone  ridge,  which  conunanded 
our  last  great  view,  and  almost  equal  in  beauty  to  any  that  we  had 
seen  in  the  Sinaitic  Feninsola'.  On  the  south-west  was  the  whole 
Sinai  range.  XTm  Shaumer  and  St.  Catherine  were  veiled  ia  dood, 
—but  SerbAl  and  El-BenAt  were  just  visible, — ^the  first  like  one  doc 
the  second,  with  its  double  peak,  like  two  dots,  on  the  far 


>  OomiMre  BnreUkftrdt^  505,  506.   See  Part  I.  p.  60. 
'  Oonpare  a  tindlar  fiew,  fbrUier  west,  Stewart,  Tent  and  Dumb,  p.  168. 
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On  the  north-west  were  the  level  ridges  of  the  Tth :  on  the  east 
was  the  vast  and  beautiful  outline  of  the  Arabian  mountains  on 
the  other  side  of  the  gulf  of  'Akaba,  with  yet  another  range  beyond 
them,  rising  as  if  to  a  very  great  height.  The  near  view  was  of 
sand,  isolated  sandstone  hills,  and  the  green  and  purple  hill  on 
which  we  stood. 

At  7  90  ▲.)£.  we  started  through  deep  sand',  and  what  Dr. 
Bobinson  well  calls  "  Iragments  of  the  Tih/'over  a  flat  plain  called 
by  the  Arabs  Bidh&n-es-Shuk&'a.  This  presently  contracted  into  a 
valley  (WAdy  Ghilz&leh),  winding,  like  the  WAdy  SeyAl,  between 
high  granite  rocks.  At  9*30,  the  W&dy  Hfider4h  fell  into  it  from 
the  north-west,  and  the  W&dy  Ghhtts&leh  now  opened  into  another 
and  a  still  more  tortnous  valley,  which,  from  first  to  last,  was  called 
by  the  Arabs  the  W&dy  el-'Ain— ''  of  the  Spring."  The  spring, 
or  brook,  which  gives  it  its  name,  is  a  rill  of  dear  fresh  water, 
which  descends  into  it,  winding  through  a  winding  ravine  from 
the  west :  its  course  marked  by  rushes,  the  large-leaved  plant  called 
*'  Efiher,"  tamarisks,  and  wild  palms.  A  venerable  group  of  these 
last  stands  near  the  entrance  of  the  brook  into  the  W&dy  el-'Ain, 
the  rough  stems  springing  up  from  one  vast  shaggy  root,— the 
branches,  dead  and  living,  hanging  ov6r  in  a  tangled  canopy.  As 
it  descends  into  the  w^y,  it  spreads  out  its  stream  with  more 
rushes  and  more  palms.  The  rocks  rise,  red  granite  or  black  basalty 
occasionally  tipped  as  if  with  castles  of  sandstone,  to  the  height  oi 
about  1000  feet.  They  are  absolutely  bare,  except  where  the  green 
''Issaf "  or  caper  plant  springs  from  the  clefts.  Occasionally  they 
overlap  and  narrow  the  valley  greatly.  Finally  they  open  on  the 
sea— the  high  Arabian  mountains  rising  beyond.  At  the  mouth  of 
the  pass  are  many  traces  of  flood — l^ees  torn  down,  and  strewe<^ 
along  the  sand. 


HAZEBOTH. 

Besides  the  interest  of  the  physical  peculiarities  of  this 
route  is  the  faint  probability  that  this  beautiful  vaUey  and  its 
neighbourhood  may  have  been  tlie  scene  of  the  first  long  halt 
after  the  departure  from  Sinai.  After  Taberah  and  Kibroth- 
Hattaavah,  the  people  ** abode*'  ''for  seven  days"  at  least,  in 
Mazeroth*.     Burckhardt,  and  most  travellers  after  him,  have 


*  dee  Ikrt  I.  o.  S.  argnmeou  an  well  suted    iu  Bitl«r  ' 

•  Vvmb.  xi.  '36  ;   xli.  IS,    16.     Tbe      Sinai,  261,  261,  270. 
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from  the  resemblance  of  the  two  radical  letters  in  the  two 
wordSy  identified  this  with  Hiiderah.  Such  a  conjecture  must 
be  very  uncertain,  the  more  so  as  the  name  of  Hazeroth  is  one 
the  least  likely  to  be  attached  to  any  permanent  or  natural 
feature  of  the  desert.  It  means  simply  the  ^'enclosures'/* 
such  as  may  still  be  seen  in  the  Bedouin  Tillages,  hardly 
less  transitory  than  tents.  Three  points,  however,  may  be 
mentioned,  as  slightly  confirmatory  of  the  hypothesis  that  the 
Israelite  route  lay  in  these  valleys.  First  the  brook  of  el-'Ain, 
as  its  name  impUes,  is  emphaticaUy  "  the  water,"  «  ihe  spring." 
of  this  region  of  the  desert,  and  must  therefore  have  attracted 
round  it  any  nomadic  settlements,  such  as  are  implied  in 
the  name  of  Hazeroth,  and  such  as  that  of  Israel  must  have 
been.  If  they  descended  at  all  to  the  western  shores  of  the 
Gulf  of  'Akaba,  this  is  the  most  natural  spot  for  them  to  have 
selected  for  a  long  halt.  Secondly,  in  the  murmurs  previous 
to  their  arrival  at  Hazeroth,  **  the  sea"  is  twice  mentioned,  in  a 
manner  which  may  indicate  its  proximity,  and  which  is  there- 
fore certainly  more  appropriate  to  these  valleys  touching  on  the 
Oulf  of  *Akaba,  than  to  the  more  inland  route  over  the  Tib. 
^  Shall  the  flocks  and  the  herds  be  slain  for  them  to  suffice 
them  ?  or  shall  all  the  fish  of  the  $ea  be  gathered  together,  to 
suffice  them'?  "  *^  There  went  forth  a  wind  from  the  Lord,  and 
brought  quails  from  the  «ea*. "  Thirdly,  in  connection  with 
this  incident  of  the  ''  quails,"  may  be  mentioned  the  fact,  that  on 
the  evening  and  the  morning  of  our  encampment,  immediately 
before  reaching  the  W&dy  Huderah,  the  sky  was  literally 
darkened  by  the  flight  of  innumerable  birds,  which  proved  to 
be  the  same  large  red-legged  cranes,  three  feet  high,  with  black 
and  white  wings,  measuring  seven  feet  from  tip  to  tip,  which 
we  had  seen  in  like  numbers  at  the  First  Cataract  of  the  Nile. 
It  is  remarkable  that  a  similar  flight  was  seen  by  Schubert 
near  the  very  same  spot  That  any  large  flights  of  birds  should 
be  seen  in  those  parts  at  any  rate  illustrates  the  scripture 
narrative.     But  if  a  recent*  eiqplanation  of  the  difficult  passage 


'  For  the  iiam%  see  AppemUae, 

*  Nvmb.  zL  22 ;  see  Bitter.  8S7. 

*  NiunK  sd.  81. 
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in  Numbers  xi.  31,  be  correct,  and  the  expression  "  two  onbita 
high  npoa  the  Coce  of  the  earth,"  be  applied,  not  to  the 
acctuntilation  of  the  mass,  but  to  the  size  of  the  indiTidoal 
birds ;  the  flight  of  cranes,  sach  as  we  saw,  may  be  not  merely 
an  illustratiou,  but  an  instance,  of  the  incident  recorded  in  the 
Pentateuch,  and  the  frequency  of  the  phenomenon  in  this 
localify  may  serve  to  show  that  Kibroth^Hattaavah  ano 
H&derab  were  not  tai  distant. 

zTn-^aotF  OP  'aeaba. 

The  sea  on  which  we  descended  is  the  Qulf  of  £kth  and  Ezion- 
Q«ber,  up  and  down  which  the  fleets  of  Solomon  brought  the  gold 
of  Ophir :  the  great  channel  of  commerce  till  it  was  diverted  by 
Alexandria  to  the  Golf  of  8uei.  The  two  gulfs  seem,  tike  Castor 
and  Pollui,  to  have  risen  and  set  alternately.  Now  there  la  not  a 
single  boat  upon  it  from  end  to  end.  Once  a-;ear,  and  once  only, 
boats  come  round  from  Sues  to  'Akaba  with  provisions  for  the 
Mecca  pilgrims ;  at  all  other  times  it  is  desolate  om  the  wilderness. 
But  what  a  eca !  and  what  a  shore  1 

ITrom  the  dim  sJlrery  mountains  on  the  iurther  Arabian  coast, 
over  the  blue  waters  of  the  sea,  melting  into  colourless  deamess  m 
thej  roll  up  the  shelly  besch, — that  beach  red  with  the  red  sand,  or 
red  granite  gravel  that  pours  down  from  the  clifls  above, — those 
cliffs  sometimes  deep  red,  sometimes  yellow  and  purple,  and  above 
them  all  the  blue  cloudless  sky  of  Arabia.  And  the  sight  of  the 
shore  at  once  reveals  why  this  sea,  in  common  with  the  Indian 
Ocean,  was  called  Bed  by  the  Ch«eks,  and  the  Sea  of  Weeds  by  the 
Hebrews.  Of  the  red  sand  and  rocliB  I  have  spoken  :  hut,  besides 
these,  fragments  of  red  coral  are  for  ever  being  thrown  up  from  the 
stores  below,  and  it  is  these  coralline  forests  which  form  the  true 
"  weeds'"  of  this  fantastic  sea.  But,  above  all,  never  did  I  see  such 
shells.  Par  as  your  eye  can  reach  you  see  the  beach  whitening  with 
them,  like  bleaching  bones:  and  as  you  break  them  under  your 
dromedary's  feet,  they  are  like  the  earthenware  on  Monte  Tcstaccio, 
onlj,  instead  of  broken  pottery,  like  white  porcelain.  These  are  the 
larger  ones;  but  there  are  smaller  ones,  of  every  siae  and  shape, 
and  colour:  sometimes,  too,  the  trunks  of  trees  of  white  comt, 
shootiiig  their  roots  through  the  sand,  the  upper  branabes  gone, 
but  still  showing  what  these  trees  must  be  in  the  depths  below. 
On  the  second  day  we  had  to  leave  the  shore  to  cross  a  high  mountain 
pass  (I4^Bkb-Huweimir6t),  by  a  veiy  nigged  path,  the  highest  and 
roughest  that  we  have  seen ;  the  line  of  camels,  going  in  single  file, 
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extended  almoBt  from  top  to  bottom.  It  is  important,  because,  being 
the  only  means  of  reaching  the  head  of  the  Ghilf,  it  proyes  eiiher  that 
the  Israelites  could  not  have  come  our  route,  or  that  no  pass  which 
we  have  seen  in  Sinai  would  have  impeded  their  march  to  anj  point 
in  the  Peninsula. 

It  was  about  four  p.m.  that  we  reached  'Akaba.  'Akaba  is  a 
wretched  village,  shrouded  in  a  palm*groye  at  the  north  end  of 
the  Gulf,  gathered  round  a  fortress  built  for  the  protection  of  the 
Mecca  pilgrimage ;  into  whose  route  we  here  again  fell  for  the  first 
time  since  we  left  it  at  'Ajerdd,  which  is  guarded  by  a  fort  like  this. 
This  is  the  whole  object  of  the  present  existence  of  'Akaba,  which 
stands  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  Elath, — ^''the  Falm-Trees,'*  so 
called  from  the  grovel  Its  situation,  however,  is  very  striking, 
looking  down  the  beautiful  gulf,  with  its  jagged  ranges  on  each 
side :  on  the  west  is  the  great  black  pass  down  which  the  pilgrimage 
descends,  and  from  which 'Akaba  (''the  Pass")  derives  its  name; 
on  the  north  opens  the  wide  plain,  or  Desert  Valley,  wholly  difTereot 
in  character  from  anything  we  have  seen,  still  called  as  it  was  in  the 
days  of  Moses,  ''the  'Arabah."  Down  this  came  the  Israelitef 
on  their  return  from  Kadesh,  and  through  a  gap  up  the  eastern  hills 
they  finally  turned  off  to  Moab.  On  this  view  they  undoubtedly 
looked.  It  was  a  new  Bed  Sea  for  them,  and  they  little  knew  the 
glory  which  it  would  acquire  when  it  became  the  channel  of  aU  the 
wealth  of  Solomon. 

HT. — THE  'ababah. 

Our  journey  for  the  first  two  days  was  along  the  wide  and  desnt 
valley  of  the  'Arabah.  It  is  one  great  peculiarity  of  the  whole  of 
the  passage  through  the  Desert,  that  every  day  you  pass  ov^  t 
battle-field  of  historical  or  topographical  controversy;  not  the 
Forum  of  Bome  is  more  fertile  in  such  disputes.  In  this  great 
valley  there  is  no  more  question  of  the  course  of  the  Israelites.  It 
is  indeed  doubtful  whether  they  passed  up  it  on  their  way  to  Canaan, 
but  no  one  can  doubt  that  they  passed  down  it,  when  the  Tallep 
of  Edom  were  closed  against  them.  But  the  geographical  contro- 
versy of  which  the  'Arabah  is  the  scene,  though  it  has  or  ought  to 
have  been  set  at  rest  in  its  essential  points  by  the  comparative  levels 
of  the  G^ulf  of  'Akaba  and  the  Lake  of  Gennesareth,  still  remains 
unsettled  in  its  lesser  details. 

On  the  west  are  the  limestone  ranges  of  the  Tih,  horizontal  as 
before.  On  the  east  is  a  low  gap  in  the  hills  with  three  low  peaks 
visible  beyond.     This  is  the  Wftdy  Ithm,  which  turns  the  eastero 

1  See  Btft  I.  p.  20.  There  h  notliing  to  fix  the  pradM  ate  of  Buon-Q^ber,  "ik 
GUnt'i  Backbone.** 
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range  of  tLe  'Arabfth,  and  through  which  the  Israelites  must  have 
passed  on  their  way  to  Moab.  It  is  still  one  of  the  regular  roads  to 
Petra,  and  in  ancient  times  seems  to  have  been  the  main  approach 
£K>m  Elath  or  *Akaba,  as  it  is  the  only  road  from  the  south  which 
enters  Petra  through  the  S!k  ^  The  only  published  account  of  it 
is  that  of  Laborde.  These  mountains  appear  to  be  granite,  till  as 
we  adTance  northward  we  reach  the  entrance  of  the  WlUiy  Tubal* 
where,  for  the  first  time,  red  sandstone  appeared  in  the  mountains* 
rising,  as  in  the  W&dy  el-'Ain,  architecture-wise,  aboTO  grey  granite. 

Two  circumstances  always  make  it  difficult  for  trayellers  posi- 
tively to  ascertain  the  watershed  of  the  'Arabah.  First,  the  slope 
m  the  level  from  east  to  west,  which  distorts  the  course  of  the  tor* 
rents,  and  makes  it  almost  impossible  to  distinguish  whether  they 
descend  in  a  northerly  or  a  southerly  direction ;  secondly,  the  diffi- 
culty of  traversing  the  'Arabah  (when  in  a  caravan)  directly  from 
east  to  west.  The  ridge  which  is  pointed  out  as  such  is  a  long  line 
of  hills,  formed  apparently  of  a  detritus  of  stone  and  sand,  called 
**Chnigi  er-S!shi"  (saddlebags  of  feathers),  which  runs  due  west 
across  the  'Arabah.  Just  before  reaching  these  was  the  first  view  of 
Mount  Hor,  and  on  ascending  them  we  looked  back  for  the  last 
time  over  the  southern  'Arabah,  which  from  this  point  looks  like 
a  waste  of  sand ;  whereas,  when  on  its  own  level,  the  shrubs  at  times 
give  it  almost  the  appearance  of  a  jungle.  The  wide  opening  to  the 
sea  is  ako  visible  from  hence,  though  not  the  sea  itself.  In  the 
midst  of  these  hills,  or  rather  of  the  undulations  formed  by  their 
summits,  all  intersected  by  lesser  watercourses,  is  one  broad  water- 
course, running  from  east  to  west,  called  Wady  How&r,  i,  e.,  "  the 
division." 

It  is  this  which  Sheykh  Mohammed  declares  to  be  the  watershed, 
and  which,  he  maintains,  "  shuts  out "  the  waters  of  the  Gulf  of 
*Akaba  from  side  to  side. 

XV. — APFBOAOH   TO   PETBA. 

The  whole  prospect  changes  at  this  point.  We  lose  the  opening 
of  tbe  valley  into  the  Gulf  of  'Akaba,  and  we  gain  the  view  of  Mount 
Hor,— the  "  Mountain  of  Aaron,"  as  it  is  still  called.  Behind  it  lies 
Petm,  and  to  Fetra,  through  fimtastic  rocks,  we  turned  aside,  and 
encamped  at  last  at  the  entrance  of  the  pass,  and  waited  for  the 
morning.  One  isolated  rock,  with  an  excavation  inside,  in  front 
of  the  hill,  indicated  the  region  we  were  approaching,  apparently 
an  ou^st  for  a  sentinel, — perhaps  the  very  one  which  the  Prophet 
had  in  his  eye  in  that  well-known  text^,  "Watchman,  what  of  the 
night?" 

^8mp.  6i».  'lMiaiixxi.il      •'HecaUethtoiaeontofSeir.** 
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And  now  arose  the  strange  feeling  of  arriving  at  a  place  which  ii 
was  possible  we  might  be  prevented  hj  force  from  entering,  or  have 
by  force  to  enter.  Fifty  years  hence,  when  our  friend  Sh^kl^ 
Mohammed '  has  put  down  the  surrounding  tribes,  Petra  will  have 
lost  half  its  interest ;  but  now  the  failures  and  dangers  are  sufficiently 
recent  to  form  part  of  the  first  impressions  of  the  place.  It  ia 
literally  **  paved  with  the  good  intentions  "  of  travellers,  unfulfilled. 
There,  was  Mount  Hor,  which  Eobinson  and  Laborde  in  vain  wished 
to  ascend ;  there,  the  plain  half-way,  where  Burckhardt  was  obliged 
to  halt  without  reaching  the  top ;  here,  the  temple  which  Irby  and 
Mangles  only  saw  through  their  telescope ;  here,  the  platform  from 
which  the  Martineau  party  were  unable  to  stir  without  an  armed 
guard;  and,  lastly,  on  the  very  plain  of  our  encampment,  at  the 
entrance  of  the  pass,  travellers  with  our  own  dragoman  were  driven 
back  last  year  without  even  a  glimpse  of  the  famous  city. 


IVI. — ^ASCENT   OP  AiOUfiX   HOE. 

We  ascended  the  pass  early  in  the  morning;  and  leaving  the 
camels  and  tents  to  go  on  to  Petra,  turned  to  climb  the  summit  of 
Mount  Hor. 

It  is  one  of  the  very  few  spots  connected  with  the  wanderings  of 
the  Israelites,  which  admits  of  no  reasonable  doubt'.  There  Aaron 
died  in  the  presence  of  Moses  and  Eleazer;  there  he  was  buried; 
and  there  Eleazer  was  invested  with  the  priesthood  in  his  stead. 
The  mountain  is  marked  far  and  near  by  its  double  top,  which  rises 
like  a  huge  castellated  building  from  a  lower  base,  and  on  one  of 
these  is  the  Mahometan  chapel  erected  out  of  the  remains  of  some 
earlier  and  more  sumptuous  building,  over  the  supposed  grave. 
There  was  nothing  of  interest  within;  only  the  usual  marks  of 
Mussulman  devotion,  ragged  shawls,  ostrich  eggs,  and  a  few  beads. 
These  were  in  the  upper  chamber.  The  great  High-priest,  if  his 
body  be  really  there,  rests  in  a  subterraneous  vault  below,  hewn  out 
of  the  rock,  and  in  a  niche  now  cased  over  vdth  stone,  wood,  and 
plaster.  From  the  flat  roof  of  the  chapel  we  overlooked  his  last  view 
— ^that  view  which  was  to  him  what  Hsgah  was  to  his  brother.  To 
us  the  northern  end  was  partly  lost  in  haze;  but  we  saw  all  the 


*  Sheikh  Moliammed  is  the  eldest*  sou 
jf  the  celebrated  Sbeykh  of  the  Alawuifi, 
HoaBftyn.  His  father,  now  adyancing  in 
years,  deputed  his  son  to  escort  us  ;  and 
i  feel  bound  to  mention  the  almost 
princely  courtesy  which  he  showed  to  us 
during  the  journey. 

*  The  proofs  of  the  identity  of  Jebel 
Quriin,  as  it  is  now  called,  with  Mount 


Uur,  ai:«— (1)  The  altuation  "by  the 
coast  of  the  land  of  Edom,'*  where  it  ie 
emphatioally  <<the  Mountain"  (Hor). 
Numb.  xz.  23.  (2)  The  statement  of 
Joaephus  {Ant  IV.  It.  7),  that  Aaron's 
death  occurred  on  a  high  mountain  en- 
closing  Petra.  (8)  The  modem  name 
iind  traditional  sanotity  of  the  mountair 
M  oounected  with  Aaron*i  tomb 
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main  points  on  which  hia  eje  must  have  rested.  He  looked  ovei 
the  T^y  of  the  'Arabah,  cotmtenected  by  ita  hundred  watercourws 
ftod  be7oad,  orer  the  white  moantainB  of  the  wilderness  the^r  had  so 
long  traversed ;  and  at  the  northern  edge  of  it,  there  must  have  been 
risible  the  heights  through  which  the  Israelites  had  vainly  attempted 
to  force  their  waj  into  the  Promised  Land.  This  was  the  western 
view.  Close  around  bim  on  the  east  were  the  rugged  mountains  of 
Edom,  and  far  along  the  horizon  the  wide  downs  of  Mount  Seir, 
through  which  the  passage  had  been  denied  by  the  wild  tribes  of 
Esau  who  bunted  over  their  long  slopes.  A  dreary  moment,  and  a 
dreary  scene, — such  at  any  rate  it  must  have  seemed  to  the  aged 
priest. 

The  peooliarity  of  the  view  was  the  combination  of  wide  extension 
with  the  scarcity  of  marked  features  and  points  oa  which  to  observe. 
Petra  itself  is  entirely  shut  out  by  the  intervening  rodu.  Bat  the 
survey  of  the  Desert  on  one  side,  and  the  mountains  of  Bdom  on 
the  oUier,  is  complete  ;  and  of  these  last  the  great  feature  is  the  mass 
of  red  bald-headed  sandstone  rocks,  intersected,  not  by  valleys,  but 
by  deep  eeama.  In  the  heart  of  these  rocks,  itself  invisible,  lies 
Petra.  Beyond  spreads  the  range  of  yellow  downs,  tufted  with 
vegetation,  now  called  Sher&h.     And  now  to  Petra  let  us  descend. 

xvn. — FSTKa. 

The  flnt  thing  that  stmck  me  in  turning  out  of  the  'Arabah  up 
the  defiles  that  lead  to  Petra  was,  that  we  had  suddenly  left  the 
Desert.  Instead  of  the  absolute  nakedness  of  the  Sinaitic  valleys, 
we  found  ourselves  walking  on  grass,  sprinkled  with  flowers,  and  the 
level  platforms  on  each  side  were  filled  with  sprouting  com :  and  this 
continues  through  the  whole  descent  to  Petra,  and  in  Petra  itself. 

The  neit  peculiarity  was  when,  after  having  left  the  summit  ot 
the  pass,  or  after  descending  from  Mount  Hor,  we  found  ourselves 
inaeneihly  encircled  with  rocks  of  deepening  and  deepening  red. 
Bed  indeed,  even  from  a  distance,  the  mountains  of  "  Ked  "  £dom 
appear,  but  not  more  so  than  the  granite  of  Sinai :  and  it  is  not  till 
one  is  actually  in  the  midst  of  them  that  this  red  becomes  crinuoo, 
and  that  the  wonder  of  the  Petra  colours  fully  displays  itself. 

Two  mistakes  seem  to  me  to  have  been  made  in  the  deacriptaons. 
All  the  describers  have  spoken  of  bright  hues — scarlet,  sky-blue, 
orange,  ix.  Had  they  taken  courage  to  say  instead,  "  dull  crimson, 
indi^,  yellow,  and  purple,"  their  account  would  have  lost  some- 
thing in  effect,  but  gained  much  in  truth.  Nor  really  would  it  have 
lost  much  any  way.  For  the  colours  though  not  gaudy,— or  rather 
because  they  are  not  gaudy, — are  gorgeous.  You  are  never,  or 
hardly   erer,  startled  by    them.      Ton  could    never  mlitake  them 
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for  anything  else  but  nature ;  they  seem  the  natural  clothing  of  tbe 
place. 

Another  mistake  is,  that  the  descriptions  lead  jou— or,  at  least, 
they  led  me — to  suppose  that  wherever  you  turn  at  Fetra,  70a  sec 
nothing  but  these  wonderful  colours.  I  have  already  said,  that 
from  a  distance  one  hardlj  sees  them  at  alL  One  sees  the  general 
contrast  only  of  the  red  sandstone  cliffs  standing  out  againflt  the 
white  limestone  and  yellow  downs,  which  form  their  higher  back- 
ground. But  when  one  comes  in  face  of  the  very  cliffs  themselTes, 
then  they  are,  as  I  have  said,  a  gorgeous,  though  dull  enmson, 
streaked  and  suffused  with  purple.  These  are  the  two  predominant 
colours, — "  ferruginous,**  perhaps,  they  might  best  be  called, — and 
on  the  face  of  the  rocks  the  only  colours.  But  one  striking  featare 
of  the  whole  scenery  is,  that  not  merely  the  ezcaYations  and  build- 
ings, but  the  rocks  themselves,  are  in  a  constant  state  of  mooldering 
decay.  You  can  scarcely  tell  where  excavation  begins  and  decay 
ends.  It  is  in  these  caves,  and  roofs,  and  recesses,  whether  natural 
or  artificial — ^very  numerous  it  is  true,  but  not  seen  till  you  are  dose 
within  them — ^that  there  appears  that  extraordinary  veining  and 
intermixture  of  colours,  in  which  yellow  and  blue  are  occasionallT 
added — ^ribbon-like — ^tp  red  and  purple.  Of  the  three  compariaoni 
usually  made — ^mahogany,  raw-flesh,  and  watered-silk — ^tha  last  it 
certainly  the  best. 

This  brings  me  to  the  third  great  feature  of  Fetra — ita  exca- 
vations. Here  again  the  same  error  haa  been  committed.  1  had 
expected  to  be  surrounded  by  rocks  honeycombed  with  caTea.  Br 
no  means.  I  do  not  doubt,  that  by  calculation  of  all  in  the  out- 
lying ravines,  you  might  count  up  thousands;  but  in  the  moil 
populous  part  that  I  could  select,  I  could  not  number  in  one  viev 
more  than  fifty,  and  generally  much  fewer.  It  is  their  immenat 
ramifications,  rather  than  their  concentrated  effect,  that  ia  r^naik- 
able,  and  this  of  course  can  no  more  be  seen  in  one  view  than  all 
the  streets  of  London.  The  larger  excavations  are  te^plea;  the 
others  may  be  divided  between  modem  (t.  0.,  Boman  or  Arab) 
tombs,  and  Edomite  or  Horite'  habitations.  Bound  about,  or  raUis 
east  and  west,  are  masses  of  crumbling  rock,  their  faces  immediatelv 
above  this  mass  of  ruins  cut  out  into  holes,  and  sometiines  with 
Grecian  fa^es.  Of  these,  the  most  remarkable  are  in  the  eastern 
cliffs,  where  four  of  these  great  excavations,  apparently  not  tombi 
ir  houses,  but  temples,  stand  close  together  with  tiers  of  pillara  000 
above  another,  giving  to  that  cliff  an  embattled  appearance,  which, 
architecturally  speaking,  is  the  only  remarkable  feature  in  the  basis 
of  Fetra,  taken  by  itself.  .... 

'  The  name  of  the  **  Horim,"  who  preceded  the  RdomJteB  (Deal.,  u.  22)  i^igai: -^s 
'^dwellera  in  cavet.^  • 
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fiut  Fetra,  ih&t  ia,  tbe  mero  site  of  the  dl;^,  ia  by  far  the  leut 
BtrikiDg  part  of  Petra.  There  any  one,  I  thick,  with  higUj-nuei 
ezpeot^donB  will  feel  diaappointmeat.  In  tbe  two  pcnnta  I  ur 
going  to  deecribe,  1  belisre  no  one. 

First  there  ia  iba  fiunoua  defile  which,  tn  ancient  timea,  wu  the 
chief— the  only  ubuoI — approach  to  Fetra ;  and  I  feel  bo  strongl* 
the  Ices  of  interest  which  Fetra  aufiera  by  the  preoent  gradual 
entrance,  that  I  would  atrongly  recommend  all  trarellera— «ve&  at 
the  cost  of  another  day'a  jonmey — to  come  ronnd  by  this  eaatem 
approach,  through  which,  though  we  only  saw  it  rarersed,  I  niean 
now  to  eonduot  yon,  aa  if  entering  from  the  eaat. 

Tou  deaoend  from  thoae  wide  downa  and  thoae  white  clifia  which 
I  have  before  deecribed  aa  fonniiig  the  background  of  the  Bed  City 
when  Men  fix>m  the  weet,  and  before  you  opens  a  deep  cleft  between 
focka  of  red  sandatone  riaing  perpendicularly  to  the  height  of  one, 
twoi,or  three  hiindrad  feet.  This  is  the  S(k,  or  "clefl;',"  tiirouch 
this  flows — if  one  may  uae  the  expreseiou— the  dry  torrent,  which, 
riaing  in  the  mountaina  half  an  hour  hence,  gives  tbe  name  by 
which  alone  Fetra  ia  now  known  amongst  the  Arabs — W&dy  Milsa. 
"For," — BO  Sheykh  Mohammed  tells  ua — "aa  aurely  as  Jebsl 
li4rfiQ  (the  MouDtain  of  Aaron)  ia  ao  called  from  thb  bnrifJ-plaoe 
of  Aaron,  ia  WAdy  MAsa  (the  Talley  of  Moses)  so  called  firom  the 
cleft  being  made  by  the  rod  of  Moses  when  he  brought  the  stream 
through  into  the  valley  beyond."  It  is,  indeed,  a  place  worthy  of 
the  scene,  and  one  coold  long  to  beliem  it.  Follow  me,  then,  down 
thia  magnificent  go^e — the  moat  magnificent,  beyond  all  doubt, 
which  I  have  erer  beheld.  The  roeks  are  almost  precipitous,  or 
rather,  they  would  be,  if  they  did  not,  like  their  brethren  in  all  this 
region,  overlap,  and  crumble,  and  cracc,  aa  if  they  would  crash  over 
you.  The  gorge  is  about  a  mile  and  a  half  long,  and  the  opening  of 
tbe  difia  at  the  top  is  throughout  almost  as  narrow  as  tbe  narrowest 
part  of  the  defile  of  Pfeffera,  which,  in  dimensions  and  form,  it  more 
resembles  than  any  other  of  my  acquaintance.  At  ita  reiy  first 
enixanee  you  pass  nnder  the  arch  which,  though  greatly  broken, 
Btdll  spans  tbe  chasm — meant  apparently  to  indicate  the  approach  to 
the  inty.  Yon  pass  under  this  dong  the  bed  of  tbe  torrent,  now  rough 
with  stones,  but  once  a  regular  paved  road  like  the  Appian  Way, 
the  pavement  still  remaining  at  intervals  in  tbe  bed  of  tbe  stream 
— tbe  stream,  meanwhile,  which  now  has  its  own  wild  way,  being 
then  diverted  from  ita  conrse  along  troughs  hewn  in  the  rock  above, 
or  conducted  through  earthenware  pipes,  still  traceable.  These, 
and  a  few  niches  for  statues  now  gone,  are  tbe  only  traces  of  human 
hand.  What  a  sight  it  must  have  beeo,  when  all  these  were  perfect  I 
A  road,  level  and  smooth,  running  through  tliese  tremendous 
i-ucks.  and  the  blue  aky  just  visible   above,  the  green   caper-plant 
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and  wild  ivy  banging  iu  festoons  over  the  heads  of  the  travellen  u 
they  wind  along,  the  flowering  oleander  fringing  then,  as  now,  tfaii 
maryellous  highway  like  the  border  of  a  garden-walk.  You  moTe  on ; 
and  the  ravine,  and  with  it  the  road, — and  with  the  road  in  old  tima 
the  caravans  of  India, — ^winds  as  if  it  were  the  most  flexible  of  riven, 
instead  of  being  in  tnith  a  rent  through  a  mountain«walL  In  this 
respect,  in  its  sinuosity,  it  differs  from  any  other  like  gorge  I  ever 
saw.  The  peculiarity  is,  perhaps,  occasioned  by  the  singolflzlT 
friable  character  of  the  cliffs,  the  same  character  that  has  caued 
the  thousand  excavations  beyond ;  and  the  effect  is,  that  instead  of 
the  uniform  character  of  most  ravines,  you  are  constantly  turning 
round  comers,  and  catching  new  lights  and  new  aspects,  in  which 
to  view  the  cliffo  themselves.  They  are,  for  the  most  pvt,  deeplj 
red,  and  when  you  see  their  tops  emerging  from  the  shade  and 
glowing  in  the  sunshine,  I  could  almost  forgive  the  ezaggentioii 
that  calls  them  scarlet.  But  in  fact  they  are  of  the  darker  hua 
which  in  the  shadow  amount  almost  to  black,  and  such  is  their 
colour  at  the  point  to  which  I  have  brought  you,  after  a  mile  or 
more  through  the  defile — ^the  cliffs  overarching  in  their  narrowest 
contraction — ^when,  suddenly  through  the  narrow  opening  left  be- 
tween the  two  dark  walls  of  another  turn  of  the  gorge,  you  see  a 
pale  pink  front  of  pillars  and  sculptured  figures  closing  your  view 
from  top  to  bottom.  You  rush  towards  it,  you  find  yourself  at  the 
end  of  the  defile,  and  in  the  presence  of  an  excavated  temple,  whlcli 
remains  almost  entirely  perfect  between  the  two  flanks  of  dark  rock 
out  of  which  it  is  hewn ;  its  preservation,  and  its  peculiarly  light  an: 
rosy  tint  being  alike  due  to  its  singular  position  facing  the  ravint 
or  rather  waU  of  rock,  through  which  the  ravine  isaues,  and  this 
sheltered  beyond  any  other  building  (if  one  may  so  call  it)  from  the 
wear  and  teit  of  weather,  which  has  effaced,  though  not  defaced,  the 
features,  and  tanned  the  complexion,  of  aU  the  other  temples. 

This  I  only  saw  by  degrees,  coming  upon  it  from  the  weat ;  hut 
to  the  travellers  of  old  times,  and  to  those  who,  like  Burckhardt  ic 
modem  times,  came  down  the  defile,  not  knowing  what  they  were  tfi 
see,  and  meeting  with  this  as  the  first  image  of  the  Bed  Citj,  I 
cannot  conceive  anything  more  striking.  There  ia  nothing  oi 
peculiar  grace  or  grandeur  in  the  temple  itself — (the  Khazne,  or 
Treasury,  it  ia  caUed)— it  is  of  the  most  debased  style  of  Booaa 
architecture ;  but  under  the  circumstances,  I  almost  think  one  ii 
more  startled  by  finding  in  these  wild  and  impracticable  mountains  i 
production  of  the  last  effort  of  a  decaying  and  over>refined  driliss- 
tion,  than  if  it  were  something  which,  by  its  better  and  simpkf 
taste,  mounted  more  nearly  to  the  source  where  Art  and  Natur9 
were  one. 

Probably  any  one   who  entered  Petra  this  way,    would  w  ic 
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eleclaified  b)  thia  apparition  (which  I  cannut  doubt  to  hare  been 
evoked  there  purpoMly,  u  ;ou  would  place  ft  fountain  or  an 
obelisk  at  the  end  of  on  aTenue),  »  to  have  no  ejet  to  behead  oi 
■BUM  to  appreciate  anything  else.  Still,  I  must  take  you  to  the  end 
The  81k,  though  it  opens  here,  yet  oontracts  once  more,  and  it  ii  in 
thia  last  stage  that  those  red  and  purple  rariegntions,  which  I  h»Te 
before  described,  appear  in  their  most  gorgeous  huea ;  and  here  also 
begins,  what  must  have  been  properly  the  Street  of  Tombs,  the  Appian 
Way  of  Fetra.  Here  they  are  moat  nnnierous,  the  rock  is  honer- 
eombed  with  cavities  of  nil  shapes  and  siiea,  and  through  these  yon 
advance  till  the  defile  once  more  opens,  and  you  see — strange  and 
unexpected  sight  t — with  tombs  above,  below,  and  in  front,  a  Qreek 
Theatre  hewn  out  of  the  rock,  its  tiers  of  seats  literally  red  and 
purple  alternately,  in  the  native  rock,  Once  more  the  defile  closes 
with  its  excavations,  and  once  more  opens  in  the  area  of  Petra  itself; 
the  torrent-bed  passing  now  through  absolute  desolation  and  silence, 
though  strewn  with  the  fragments  which  show  that  you  once  entered 
3n  a  splendid  and  bosy  city  gathered  along  in  the  rocky  banks,  aa 
along  the  quays  of  some  great  northern  river. 

The  Kk  is  unquestionably  the  great  glory  of  Petra ;  but  there  is 
another  point,  on  the  other  side,  which  struck  me  very  much  also, 
and  which,  if  thoroughly  explored,  wonld  I  think  be  the  most 
inatractive  and  interesting  spot  in  the  place'.  You  turnup  a  torrent 
bed  in  the  western  cli^  (for  torrent-beds  from  all  sides  pour 
down  into  this  area  in  the  heart  of  tbe  hills),  but  soon  leave  it  to 
BRc-end  a  staircase  hewn  out  of  tbe  rocks,  steps  not  absolutely 
continuous  now,  though  probably  they  once  were;  broad  steps 
glowing  with  the  native  colours,  which  conduct  you  through  mog- 
uificent  rocks,  and  along  tbe  banks  of  an  almost  second  SIk,  high 
up  into  the  rant  cluster  of  rocki  which  fiuse  Mount  Hor  on  tbe 
north.  This  staircase  is  the  most  striking  instance  of  what  you 
eee  everywhere.  Wherever  your  eyes  turn  along  the  excavated 
aides  of  the  rocks  you  see  steps,  often  leading  to  nothing ;  or  to 
Bomething  which  has  crumbled  away ;  often  with  their  first  steps 
worn  away,  so  that  they  are  now  inaccessible:  somedmes  as  mere 
ornaments  in  tbe  fiifades,  but  everywhere  seen  even  more  tuon  the 
caves  themselves.  High  up  in  these  rocks,  withdrawn  like  the 
Khaznj  between  two  gigantic  walls  of  cliff,  with  a  green  platform 
before  it,  is  another  temple  of  the  same  kind,  though  not  of  tha 
same  singular  colour.  In  fact,  it  has  the  appearance  of  yellow 
■tone,  but  in  form  it  is  more  perfect  than  the  Eham^,  end  its 
whole  effect  is  so  extremely  modem,  that  I  cannot  better  describe 
its  impression  on  me  than  by  comparing  it  to  a  London  church  of 
tfie  last  oentuiy.     That  is  to  say,  you   must   imagine  a  London 

'  Bh  p.  Bt). 
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church,  of  the  most  debased  style  of  ornament  and  taste,  tnoa- 
planted  into  a  mountain  nook  as  wild  and  solitary  as  the  Splugoi 
I  call  it  solitary — but  it  was  not  always  so.  The  Arabic  name,  Ed- 
Deir, — "  the  Convent/'^-implies  their  belief  that  it  was  a  Christian 
church.  Crossi's  are  carred  within  it.  The  Sinaitio  inscriptums  are 
carved  on  the  steps  by  which  it  is  approached.  Buins  lie  abofre, 
below,  and  around  it.  Bverything,  in  short,  tends  to  indicate  that 
this  was  a  specially  sacred  spot,  and  that  it  was  regarded  so  bj 
Christians  afterwards. 


KADEBH. 

With  the  departure  for  Sinai,  or  at  least  from  Hazeroth,  the 
geographical  interest  of  the  Israelite  history  almost  ceases  till 
the  arrival  in  the  table-lands  of  Moab,  and  the  first  beginning 
of  the  conquest.  Not  only  is  the  general  course  of  their  march 
wrapt  in  great  obscurity,  but  even  if  we  knew  it,  the  events  are 
not  generally  of  a  kind  which  would  receive  any  special 
iUustration  from  the  scenes  in  which  they  occurred. 

No  attempt  shall  here  be  made  to  track  their  course  in 
detail.  It  is  possible  that  some  fdtnre  traveller  may  discover 
the  stations  recorded  in  the  itinerary  of  the  dSrd  chapter  of  the 
Book  of  Numbers.  At  present  none  has  been  ascertained  with 
any  likelihood  of  truth,  unless  we  accept  the  doubtful  identifi- 
cation of  Hazeroth  with  IluderaJi*^  of  which  I  have  already 
spoken.  All  that  is  dear  is,  that  they  marched  northward  finom 
Mount  Sinai,  probably  over  the  plateau  of  the  Tih — which 
seems  to  be  designated  as  **  the  wilderness  of  Paran  *' — ^then  that 
they  descended  into  the  'Arabah — designated,  apparently,  as 
"  the  wilderness  of  Zin."  Thence  on  the  refusal  of  the  king 
of  Edom  to  let  them  pass  through  his  territory,  they  moved 
southward,  encamped  on  the  shores  of  the  Gulf  of  *Akaba, 
at  Ezion-Geber,  and  then  turned  the  comer  of  the  Sdomite 
mountains,  at  their  southern  extremity,  and  entered  the  table- 
lands of  Moab  at  the  "  torrent  of  the  willows  "  (**  the  hrock 
Zared  '*),  at  the  south-east  end  of  the  Dead  Sea. 

In  this  general  obscurity,  one  place  stands  out  pronunentlj. 
There  can  be  no  question,  that  next  to  Sinai,  the  mast  im- 

*  A  lilt  of  pOMible  identificationB  miiy      of  Palestine  l^  Babbi  Joacpli  Sob 
b<  MSB  in  the   D«KoiptiT«  Qeograpfajr      p^  212—214. 
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portant  of  all  the  resting-plaoes  of  the  Children  of  Israel  is 
Eadesh'.  It  is  the  only  one  dignified  by  the  name  of  ''a  city." 
Its  very  name  awakens  our  attention — the  "  Holy  Place  " — the 
same  name  by  which  Jerusalem  itself  is  still  called  in  Arabic, 
"  EI-Khods.*"  It  is  probably  the  old  oracnlar  "  Spring  of 
Judgment,"  mentioned  as  existing  in  the  earliest  times  of 
Canaanite  history';  as  if,  like  Mount  Sinai  itself,  it  had  an 
ancient  sanctity  before  the  host  of  Israel  encamped  within  its 
precincts.  The  encampment  there  is  also  distinct  in  character 
from  any  other  in  the  wilderness,  except  the  stay  at  Sinai  or 
perhaps  at  Bephidim.  The  exact  time  is  not  given ;  but  it  is 
stated  generally  that  "they  abode  in  Kadesh  many  days'.'* 
They  were  there  at  least  forty  days*,  during  the  absence  of  the 
spies.  In  its  neighbourhood,  the  first  battle  was  fought  with 
the  southern  Canaanites*.  There  arose  the  demand  for  water, 
which  gave  to  the  place  its  new  name  of  *Meribah-Kadesh ; 
there  also  occurred  the  rebellion  of  Korah,  and  the  death  of 
the  sister  and  the  brother  of  Moses. 

All  these  indications  compel  us  to  look  for  some  more  definite 
locality  than  can  be  found  in  the  scattered  springs  and  pools 
in  the  midst  of  the  Desert,  with  which  travellers  have  usually 
endeavoured  to  identify  it — such,  for  example,  as  'Ain  el- 
Weibeh,  on  the  western  side  of  the  'Arabah,  which  Dr.  Robinson 
selected  as  the  spot,  and  which,  but  for  the  reasons  just  given, 
would  not  be  an  inappropriate  scene. 


1  Although  B«laiid  (Falntina,  p.  115, 
ff.)  is  probaUy  mistaken  in  siipposing 
that  there  were  tvo  haliing-plaoee  of 
Israel  called  Kadeeh,  yet  it  does  appear 
that  in  Gen.  xri.  14  ;  zx.  1 ;  Josh.  zr. 
23,  another  Kadesh  may  he  intended  on 
the  northern  plateau  of  the  Tlh ;  and,  if 
00,  this  may  he  the  one  fonnd  by  Mr. 
Rowlands  (Williams*  Holy  City,  Tol.  L 
App.  p.  466,)  under  the  same  name, 
in  a  place  corresponding  vith  those 
indications,  but  too  fiyr  northward 
and  westward  to  he  identified  with 
KadeA-Baniea.  The  &et  of  the  affix 
af  *'Bamea'*  may  indicate  that  there 
were  two.  Whether  Israel  was  twice 
at  Kadesh  seems  extremely  doubtfoL 
fha  difficult  of  redueing  the  seoond 
part  of  the  wanderings  ef  Inael  to  dis- 
tinct ehronologieal  order,  will  be  erident 


to  any  one  who  compares  Numb,  xxiiii. 
80—86  with  I)eut.  x.  6—7. 

s  Qea.  xiT.  7.  «<Sn-Mishpat  (the 
gpring  of  jodgment),  which  is  Kadesh 
Compare  for  the  combination,  Bx.  xt. 
26,  *'  He  made  for  them  (at  Hanh)  a 
statute  and  a  'judgment*  (mishpat).** 
Jerome,  however,  distinguishes  Kiulesh 
en-Mishpat  from  Eadesh-Bamea,  making 
the  former  to  be  a  spot  in  the  Valley  of 
Gerar,  well  known  in  his  days  as  Beer- 
dan,— <*  the  weU  of  the  judge.**  De 
Loo.  Heb.  TOO.  Pvtem  judieit. 

*  Deut.  L  46. 

4  Numb.  xiiL  25. 

*  Numb.  xiT.  45.  The  fiotciy  is 
Numb.  xxL  1,  seems  to  be  ao  aaliciiia' 
tion  of  Judg.  L  17. 

*  Dent  xxxiL  ffl. 
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The  geographical  notices  of  its  situation  are  unfortunately 
too  slight  to  be  of  much  service.  Tet  thus  much  they  fix»  that 
it  was  "  in  the  wilderness  of  Zin ',"  that  it  was  "  on  the  *  edge' 
of  the  border  of  Edom*" — that  it  was  near  "Mount  Hor,"— 
that  it  was  at  the  southern  point  to  which  the  territory  of 
Judah  afterwards  reached. 

Is  there  any  place  to  which  these  indications  coirespond  t 
Possibly,  if  the  country  were  thoroughly  explored,  there  might 
be  found  several  in  the  deserted  cities  of  Edom,  known  only  to 
the  very  few  travellers  who  have  entered  Edom  by  the  "Wady 
Ithm.    At  present  one  only  is  known,  and  that  is  Petra. 

An  oasis  of  vegetation  in  the  desert  hills :  scenery  only 
second  in  grandeur  to  that  where  the  Law  was  delivered;  a  city 
of  which  the  present  ruins  are  modem,  but  of  which  the  earlier 
vestiges  reach  back  to  the  remotest  antiquity — ^these  are  some 
of  the  points  which  give  Petra  a  claim  to  be  considered  as  the 
original  sanctuary  of  the  Idumean  wilderness.  It  is  moreover 
one  of  the  few  facts  localised  by  anything  like  an  authentic 
tradition, — in  this  case  preserved  by  Josephus,  the  Talmudists, 
Eusebius*,  and  Jerome*,— that    Kadesh  was  either  identical^ 


>  Numb.  zzviL  14  ;  zxziii  86  ;  Dent, 
xxzii  51.  In  one  pnange^  Kadeah  Ap- 
pears to  be  placed  in  "  ti&  wildernesB  of 
Pann.**  Nnmb.  ziii.  26.  The  apiea  re- 
tamed  **  unto  the  vildemeM  of  Paiin  to 
Kadesh**  (cf.  xii.  16).  It  is  possible 
that  the  other  Kadesh  (before  noticed) 
may  be  here  meant.  Bat»  however  it  is 
explained,  a  passage  of  this  kind, — ^vith 
the  liability  to  mistekes  which  seems  to 
have  beset  the  whole  text  ot  the  wander- 
ings,—cannot  avail  against  the  emphatic 
contrast  elsewhere  £awn  between  the 
two  wildernesses  of  Paran  and  of  ISan^ 
and  the  dose  connection  of  Kadesh-Bamea 
with  Zin. 

s  The  *edge,*  Numb.  xx.  16,  is  the 
same  word  as  is  used  in  Numb,  xxxiii. 
87,  of  If  onnt  Hot.  Modem  writen  who 
represent  Bdom  as  extending  west  of  the 
'  Arabah  in  the  time  of  If  osea^  commit  an 
anachronism,  borrowed  ftfjm.  the  times 
after  the  Captivity,  when  the  Edomites, 

driven  from  their  ancient  seats,  ocoained 

(he  <*Boath'*  of  Jndaa  as  far  as  Hebron  ; 

1  Haoc  T.  65. 
*  Josephns  (Ant.  IV.  It.  7)  speaks  of 

Monnt  Hot  as  lying^  above  Alice,  which  he 


identifies  with  Petra.  Arke  is  vrideslUj 
the  same  word  (perh^M  with,  tlie  picfix  d 
'Ar  for  ''mountain** — as  in 


as  *'  Bekem,'*  the  Syriao  name  lor  Petn 
(Jerome,  De  Loc  Heb.  toc  Pdtra  *z^ 
Rekem)  and  the  Talmvdisi  xuane  %x 
Kadesh, -—see  also  the  Syziao  and  Anl^ 
Tersions,— derived  (says  Jesome,  vx. 
JKdbess  and  Josephns,  Ant.  IV.  viL  li 
from  the  Midianite  chief  JKofasn^  AboUe^ 
(Tabula  ^yrie,  p.  11,)  qwaks  of  Ar-b 
kem  as  near  Al-BalkH  (the  Axmfaie  wok 
of  the  conntry  east  of  the  Obor),  aad 
remarkable  fi^*  the  hooaes  eni  in  tfae 
rock.  There  may  be  other  plaees  on  tk 
east  of  the  Ghor  to  which  this 
would  apply,  bnt  none  to  whi^  it 
so  well  apply  as  Petrm.  The  l^azgiias  ^ 
Onkelos^  Jonathan,  and  Jeroaalemf  ciL 
Kadesh-Bamea  <*Rekem-Giah,*'— *of  ik 
mvine,'  probably  aUnding  to  the  81k. 
Bee  Sohwan,  p.  28,  24,  wbo  ha%  hev* 
ever,  his  own  explanationB. 

^  '*  Oades  Bamea  in  deaesto,  qiae  eem- 
fwngkmr  cbritaH  Petrm  m  Azmbi*."  Bt 
notiees  the  tomb  of  ICriam  aa  stOl  ahcvi 
there,  not  that  of  AaroD.     (De  Lool  H«^ 
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or  closely  connected  with  Petra.  With  this  the  existing  names 
(though  capable  of  another  origin)  remarkably  hannonise.  The 
mountain  which  overhangs  the  valley  of  Petra  has  been  known 
as  far  back  as  the  knowledge  of  travellers  extends,  as  the 
**  Mountain  of  Aaron.'*  The  basin  of  Petra  is  known  to  the 
Arabs  by  no  other  name  than  "  the  Valley  of  Moses."  The 
great  ravine  through  which  the  torrent  is  admitted  into  the 
valley,  is  called  "  the  Cleft  of  Moses  " — ^in  distinct  reference  to 
the  stroke  of  the  rod  of  Moses*. 

In  accordance  with  these  confirmations  are  the  incidental 
expressions  of  the  narrative  itself.     The  word  always  used  for 
''the  rock"  of  Kadesh*,  in  describing  the  second  supply  oi 
water,  is  **»ela"  or  *  cliffy'  in  contradistinction  to  the  usual 
word  "  tzur  " — *  rock/  which  is  no  less  invariably  applied  to 
"  the  rock  "  of  Horeb — ^the  scene  of  the  first  supply*.    It  may 
be  difficult  to  determine  the  relative  meaning  of  the  two  words. 
But  it  is  almost  certain  that  of  the  two,  *'  sela"  like  our  word 
"  cliff,"  is  the  grander  and  more  abrupt  feature.     On  the  one 
hand,  this  is  of  importance  as  excluding  firom  the  claimants  to 
the  name  of  Kadesh,  such  spots  as  'Ain  el-Weibeh,  where  the 
roc^s  are  merely  stony  shelves  of  three  or  four  feet  in  height. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  name  **  Sela  "  is  also  the  same  as  tibat 
by  which  in  later  times  the  place  now  called  ''  Petra  "  was  de- 
aignated.    As  the  southern  boundary  of  Judah  is  described  as 
reaching  over  the  "ascent  of  scorpions"  to  Kadesh,  so  the 
Amorite  boundary  is  described  as  "  from  the  ascent  of  scor- 
pions, from  '  the  cliff '  {sela)  and*  upwards."    "  Amaziah  took 
'  tlie  cliff'  (sela)  by  war."   **  Other  ten  thousand  did  the  children 
of  Jndah  carry  away  captive,  and  brought  them  up  to  the  top  of 
*  the  cliff'  (sela),  and  cast  them  down  from  the  top  of '  the  cliff ' 
(setoff  that  they  were  all  broken  into  *  pieces."    The  name  of 


1  See  p.  89.  This  also  agrees  wiUi 
Jeromei'ji  desoiiptioii  of  Hoimt  Hor.  *'0r 
BCoBfly  in  vto  mortuos  est  Aaron,  juaeta 
£9vii€U^tn  Petramif  ubi  usque  praterUem 
dien^  €ntenditur  rupu  gud  p^rcutsd 
ma^iBas  aqtias  popolo  dodit.'*  De  Loo. 
Heb.   voc  Or. 

9  :N'ninb.  xz.  8— 11.    See  Appendix. 

s   :RjlcA.  zrii.  0. 

ZY.  8 ;  Jndg.  L  20. 


*  2  Kings  xIt.  7  ;  2  Chron.  xxy.  11 
The  use  of  this  word  in  these  passages 
makes  it  probable  that  the  denunciation 
of  Psalm  cxzxrii.  9,  is  aimed  not  against 
the  ''  daughter  of  Babylon,"  bnt  against 
'*the  ohildren  of  Bdom.*' —*' Happy 
shall  he  be  that  rewardeth  thee  as  thon 
hast  served  ns ;  happy  shall  he  be  that 
taketh  and  dashefeh  thy  little  ones  iigiinst 
the  *  cliff'  Ma)r 


I 
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Eadesli  almost  entirely  disappears  from  the  Sacred  Books 
before  the  name  of  Sela  appears,  and  it  is  therefore  possible 
that  the  latter,  taken  from  its  natural  peculiarity,  may  have 
been  given  to  it  by  the  EdOmites  or  later  settlers  after  the 
recollections  of  its  earlier  sanctity  had  passed  away.  That  a 
sanctuary  of  this  kind  should  have  been  gradually  transformed 
mto  an  emporium  and  thoroughfare  of  commerce,  as  was  the 
case  with  Petra  during  the  Roman  empire,  would  be  one  out 
of  many  instances  with  which  oriental  and  ancient  history 
abounds. 

If  there  be  any  ground  for  this  conclusion,  Petra  assumes 
a  new  interest  Its  rock-hewn  caves  may  have  served  in  part 
for  the  dwellings,  in  part  for  the  graves  of  the  Israelites ;  it  is 
dignified  as  the  closing  scene  of  the  life  both  of  Miriam  and 
Aaron;  its  sanctity  may  account  for  the  elevation  and  seclusion 
of  some  of  its  edifices,  perched  high  among  almost  inaccessible 
rocks,  and  evidently  the  resort  of  ancient  pilgrims ;  its  impres- 
sive scenery  well  accords  with  the  language  of  the  ancient 
hymns  of  Israel,  in  which  Kadesh  with  the  surrounding  rocks 
of  Edom  is  almost  elevated  to  the  rank  of  a  second  Sinai : 
''  Lords  when  thou  wentest  out  of  Seir^  when  thou  marchedst 
out  of  the  field  of  Edom.**  '*  God'  came  from  Temanj  and  the 
Holy  One  from  Mount  Paran.'*  "  He  brought  them  to  Mount 
Sinai  and  ^Kadesh-hamea"  '*  The  Lord  came  from  Sinai,  and 
rose  up  from  Mount  Seir  unto  them ;  he  shined  forth  from 
Mount  Paran,  and  he  came** — ^if  we  take  the  Hebrew  as 
followed  in  the  Aiithorised  Version—*'  with  ten  thousands  of* 
saints ; "  if  we  take  the  Septuagint,  ''  with  the  ten  thousands  of 
Kadesh;" — if  we  follow  the  conjecture  of  Ewald*,  "fix)m 
Meribah'Kddesh" 

And  if  any  point  is  to  be  selected  in  Petra,  as  especially  the 
seat  of  this  primeval  sanctuary,  it  is  that  which  I  have  just 
described,  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  the  Deir, 
or  Convent.  Its  present  form  is  of  the  same  modern 
character  as  that  which  deprives  all  these  monuments  of  anj 
deep  interest — a  fsQade,  with  a  vast  urn  on  the  summit;  the 

»  Judg.  ▼.  4,  4  D^^^  xxiiii.  2- 

!  ?»J*k.  ia.  a.  •  Qetchiohte,  2nd  edit.    H,  257 

'  Jndtth  ▼.  14. 
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interior,  one  large  hall.  But  its  situation  and  its  accompani' 
ments  indicate  the  great  importance,  if  not  sanctity,  with 
which  it  was  invested  at  some  period  by  the  inhabitants  of 
Petra.  Removed  as  it  is  from  the  sight  not  only  of  the  town, 
bat  of  the  numerous  sepulchres  or  excavations  with  which 
the  cUfEs  which  surround  the  town  are  perforated,  it  must 
have  had  some  special  purpose  of  its  own.  The  long  ascent 
by  which  it  is  approached,  mostiy  along  the  edge  of  a  pre- 
cipitous ravine,  is  carefully  hewn,  wherever  the  rocks  admit, 
into  a  continuous  staircase,  of  which  the  steps  are  in  more 
than  one  instance  marked  by  the  unknown  inscriptions  in  the 
so-called  Sinaitic  character.  The  walls  of  the  interior  of  the 
Deir  itself,  as  well  as  the  steps,  are  sculptured  with  the  usual 
accompaniments  of  these  inscriptions, — crosses  and  figures  of 
the  wild  goat,  or  ibex.  Immediately  opposite  is  a  hill,  with 
a  large  chamber  below,  partiy  natural,  partiy  artificial ;  con- 
taining a  sculptured  niche  at  the  end  of  it  for  a  statue ;  and 
bases  of  columns  lie  strewed  around.  A  staircase  leads  to 
the  roof  of  the  Deir,  which  is  again  inscribed  with  a  rude 
character;  and  on  the  rocky  platform  with  which  the  roof 
communicates,  is  a  circle  of  hewn  stones,  and  again,  still 
beyond,  is  a  solitary  cell*  hewn  in  an  isolated  cHff,  and  joined 
to  this  platform  by  a  narrow  isthmus  of  rock. 

In  the  absolute  dearth  of  records  of  Petra  it  is  impossible 
to  decide  the  reason  of  the  selection  of  this  lonely  spot  for  a 
aanctnary,  thus  visited,  as  it  would  appear,  by  the  same  pil- 
grims who  have  left  their  traces  so  often  elsewhere  in  the 
Peninsula.  Yet  its  situation  inevitably  suggests  some  relation 
to  Mount  Hor.  From  the  threshold,  indeed,  of  the  Deir, 
Mount  Hor  is  not  visible.  But  the  whole  of  the  upper  story, 
and  the  roof — to  which,  as  I  have  said,  a  staircase  ascends  as 
if  for  the  express  purpose  of  commanding  a  wider  view, — both 
look  upon  the  sacred  mount  of  the  High-priest*s  tomb,  and  are 
Been  from  thence.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  only  building  of  Petra 
included  in  the  view  from  Mount  Hor,  through  which  alone,  in 
its  deep  seclusion,  it  was  first  revealed  to  the  eyes  of  travellers. 


'  This  last  feature  I  deriye  from  Him      record  of  its  existenoe.     From  an  oTe^ 
MtrtiBcaii  (Ea«tem  life,  2nd  Ed.  p.  410),       sight  I  omitted  to  see  it  on  the  spot, 
vho  it  the  cnly  penr  -  who  has  left  a 
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Is  it  too  mucli  to  sappose  that  this  point  and  Monnt  Hot 
were  long  regarded  as  the  two  sacred  spots  of  Fetra ;  th&t  the 
scene  of  the  death  and  sepulture  of  Aaron  was  designedly  fixed 
in  view  of  this,  the  innermost  sanctuaiy  of  the  Holy  Place  of 
"  Kadesh ; "  that  this  sanctity  was  retained  through  the  sac- 
oeBsive  changes  of  Pagan  and  Christian  worship ;  and  that  the 
pilgrims  of  the  Desert  mounted  these  time-worn  steps,  and 
traced  their  inscriptions  upoD  the  rock,  on  their  way  to  the 
only  spot  whence  they  conld  see  the  grave  of  Aaron  ? 

mil.— APPBOACH   TO   PALXBTIKI. 

The  day  of  leaving  Fetra  was  occupied  in  the  passage  of  th« 
monntauiB  into  tbe  'Arabali ;  the  next  in  crossiiig  the  'Arabah  ;  od 
the  other  aide  we  came  to  'Ain  el- Weibeh— three  springs  with  palmi 
under  the  low  limestone  cliffs  which  form  the  boundaiy  of  tiie  nun 
of  the  mountains  of  tbe  Tib.  This  apot  Dr.  Bobinson  supposes  to 
be  Eadeab 

It  waa  at  'Akaba  that  Mohammed,  stretching  out  his  hands  is 
prayer,  after  a  few  momenta  of  silence  exclaimed,  pointing  ot« 
the  palm  trees,  "  There  is  the  new  moon," — the  new  moon  whidi 
gave  me  a  thrill  no  new  moon  had  ever  wakened  before,  {or,  if 
oU  prospered,  ita  fulness  would  be  that  of  the  Faachal  moon  at 
Jerusalem.  At  'Akaba,  too,  we  firat  came  within  the  dominions  ol 
Darid  and  Solomon.  And  now  we  were  already  on  the  conSnea  d 
the  tribe  of  Judah,  and  the  next  day  we  crossed  the  difficult 
high  pass  of  Silfeb,  thongfat  to  be  that  through  which  the  laiaelitn 
were  repulsed  by  tbe  Amoritea'.  tTnfortunateiy  a  thick  haze  hong 
over  the  mountuns  of  Edom,  so  that  we  saw  them  no  more  a^aiiL 
It  was  on  Palm  Sunday  that  we  descended  on  the  other  side,  ami 
&om  this  time  the  approach  to  Palestine  fairly  b^an.  H.ow  da 
name  of  Aaron  rang  with  a  new  sound  in  the  first  and  second  leaaoci 
'>f  that  evening  after  the  sight  of  Mount  Hor. 

Tbe  Approach  to  Palestine — nothing  can  be  more  gradual.  Then 
is  no  special  point  at  which  you  can  say  the  Desert  is  ended  and  the 
Dand  of  Fromise  is  begun.  Yet  there  is  an  interest  in  that  mcAena 
«ud  peaceful  melting  away  of  one  into  tbe  other  which  I  cannx 
deacribe.  It  was  like  the  striking  passage  in  Thalaba,  deaoibiu 
the  descent  of  tbe  mountains,  with  the  successive  beg;iiuungs  cf 
vegetation  and  warmth.  Tbe  first  change  waa  perhaps  what  0Q« 
would  leaat  expect — the  disappearance  of  trees.  The  but  pahu 
were  those  we  left  in  the   'Arabah.      Palm    Sunday  was  the  dij 

■  Dent  I  44.     Or  AiuI^Im,  Ham.  xiv.  U. 
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which  shut  ub  out,  I  beliere,  with  few  rare  exceptioiu,  from 
those  beautifjl  ereatioiiB  of  the  Nile  and  the  Desert  springa' 
The  next  day  we  saw  the  last  of  our  well-known  Acaoia — ^tbat 
consecrated  and  venerable  tree  of  the  Burning  Bush  and  of  the 
Tabernacle;  and  then,  for  the  first  time  in  the  whole  joumej, 
we  had  to  take  our  mid-daj  meal  without  shade.  But  mean- 
while eyery  other  sign  of  life  was  astir.  On  descending  from 
the  Pass  of  S&feh,  one  observed  that  the  little  shrubs,  which 
had  more  or  less  sprinkled  the  whole  'Arabah,  were  more  thickly 
studded;  the  next  day  they  gave  a  gray  covering  to  the  whole 
hill-aide,  and  the  little  tufts  of  grass  threw  in  a  general  tint  of 
green  before  unknown.  Then  >  the  red  anemones  of  Fetra  re- 
appeared, and  then  here  and  there  patches  of  corn.  As  we 
ad?anced,  this  thin  covering  became  deeper  and  fuller ;  and  daisies 
and  hyacinths  were  mixed  with  the  blood-drops'  of  the  anemones. 
Signs  of  ancient  habitations  appeared  in  the  ruins  of  forts,  and 
remains  on  the  hill-sides;  wells,  too,  deeply  built  with  marble 
casings  round  their  mouths,  worn  by  the  ropes  of  ages.  East 
and  west,  under  a  long  line  of  hills  which  bounded  it  to  the  north, 
ran  a  wide  plain  in  which  verdure,  though  not  universal,  was  still 
predominant.  Up  this  line  of  hills  our  next  day's  course  took  us, 
and  still  the  marks  of  ruins  increased  on  the  hill-tops,  and  long 
courses  of  venerable  rock  or  stone',  the  boundaries,  or  roads,  or  both, 
of  ancient  inhabitants ;  and  the  anemones  ran  like  fire  through  the 
mountain  glens ;  and  deep  glades  of  com,  green  and  delicious  to  the 
eje,  spread  right  and  left  before  us. 

Most  striking  anywhere  would  have  been  this  protracted  approach 
to  land  after  that  wide  desert  sea — these  seeds  and  plants,  and  planks, 
as  it  were,  drifting  to  meet  us.  But  how  doubly  striking,  when  one 
felt  in  one's  inmost  soul,  that  this  was  the  entrance  into  the  Holy 
Land — ^  Who  is  this  that  cometh  firom  £dom,  with  dyed  garments 
from  Bozra  ?  "  Everything  told  us  that  we  were  approaching  the 
sacred  frontier.  In  that  solitary  ride — for  all  desert  rides  are  more 
or  less  solitary — through  this  peaceful  passing  away  of  death  into 
life,  there  was  indeed  no  profanation  of  the  first  days  of  Passion 
Week.  That  wide  plain  of  which  I  spoke,  with  its  ruins  and  wells, 
was  the  wilderness  of  Beersheba :  with  wells  such  as  those  for  which 
Abraham  and  Isaac  struggled ;  at  which,  it  may  be,  they  had  watered 
their  flocks ;  the  neutral  ground  between  the  Desert  and  the  culti- 
vated region  which  those  shepherd-patriarchs  would  most  naturally 

>  See  Chapter  n.Tfii.  See,  by  De  Saul^j  (i.  362,  547),  who 

^  It  is  thoe  which  are  ealled   "  Blood-  apUy  likena  them  to  the  long  low  lioee  of 

tiropeofChrift'*  SeeChapter  IL  p.l39.  stone  whioh  form  so  laiige  a    part   of 

*  Compare  the  description  of  similar  Kamak  in  Brittany. 
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choou  for  thrir  wanderings,  before  the  idea  of  a  more  pemuneut 
home  bad  yet  dawned  upon  them.  That  long  tine  of  hilla  was  tlia 
beginning  of  "the  hitl  country  of  Judsa,"  and  when  we  b^an  tc 
ascend  it,  the  first  answer  to  oar  inquiries  after  the  route  told  that  it 
was  "  Carmel,"  not  the  more  famous  mountain  of  that  name,  but 
that  on  which  Nabal  fed  his  flocks;  and  close  below  ita  long  nnges 
was  the  hiU  pnd  ruin  of  "  Ziph ; "  close  abo*6,  the  hill  of  "  Maon '." 
That  is  to  say,  we  were  now  in  the  heart  of  the  wild  conntfj  whaw 
David  wandered  from  Saul  like  those  Tery  "  partridges  in  tho  moun- 
tains'," which  we  saw  abounding  in  all  directious.  And  in  the 
extensive  views  which  the  tops  ^  these  hills  oommaoded  on  the 
south,  there  was  the  long  range  of  the  Tlh, — faithful  to  the  last  to 
that  same  horizontal  chuacter  which  we  saw  Irom  3uec ;  and  to  tite 
east,  towering  high  into  tho  hasy  sky,  what  looked  like  the  Alps  of 
Hoab ;  and  between  us  and  them  a  ja^ed  line  of  lower  hilla,  the 
rocks  of  En-gedi;  and,  in  the  misty  depths  which  parted  tlie«e 
nearer  and  those  further  mountains,  there  needed  no  guide  to  tell 
that  there  lay,  inTisible  as  yet,  the  Ss^n  Ska. 

From  these  heights,  by  gradual  a^ttent  and  descent  we  went  on. 
With  Ziph  the  more  desolate  region  ended.  The  valleys  now  began, 
at  least  in  onr  eyes,  almost  literally  "  to  laugh  and  sing."  Greener 
and  greener  did  they  grow — the  shrubs,  too,  shot  up  above  that 
stuDted  growth.  At  last,  on  the  summits  of  further  hilla,  linea  of 
spreading  trees  appeared  against  the  sky*.  Then  came  pk«g^ 
fields  and  oien.  Lastly,  a  deep  and  wide  recess  opened  in  tbe  lulls 
— towers  and  minareta  appeared  through  the  gap,  which  gjradaaHy 
unfolded  into  the  city  of  "  the  Friend  of  Ood " — this  is  its  Aiabk 
name';  far  up  on  the  right  ran  a  wido  and  besntifol  uplsnd  valler, 
all  partitioned  into  gardens  snd  fields,  green  fig-treee  and  cherry- 
trees,  and  the  vineyards— famous  through  all  ages  :  and  &r  oS,  gray 
and  beautiful  as  those  of  Tivoli,  swept  down  tbe  western  slope  the 
olive-groves  of  Hebron.  Most  startling  of  all  was  the  hum  t^irough 
the  air — hitherto  "that  silent  sir"  which  I  described  dozing  our 
first  encampment,  but  which  had  grown  familiar  as  the  soands  at 
London  to  those  who  live  conatanUy  within  their  range — the  hn», 
at  first,  of  isolated  human  voices  and  tbe  lowing  of  cattle,  rising  np 
irom  these  vsrioua  orchards  snd  cornfields,  and  then  a  soondl,  whie^ 
to  our  ears,  eeenied  like  that  of  a  mighty  multitude,  bat  vrhidt  was 
only  the  united  murmur  of  the  population  of  the  little  town  whi^ 
we  now  entered  at  its  southern  end.  They  had  come  out  to  looL 
at  some  troops  which  were  going  off  to  capture  s  refractory  ddeC 
and  they  stUl  remune^  wtting  on  the  mounds — old  mem,  wevcs, 

<  1  Bun.  nlii.  It,  24  ;  xzr.  S.  tad  of  Jala,  tbe  prolabk  birth-iiliM  «( 

<  1  Sun.  xxri,  SO.  Jota  the  BaptiM. 
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and  ohildren,  in  their  Tarious  dresses,  which,  after  the  monotonous 
brown  rags  of  the  Bedouins,  looked  gaj  and  bright — sitting,  with 
their  hands  shading  their  faces  firom  the  rays  of  the  afternoon  sun, 
to  see  the  long  passage  of  the  caravan,  guarded  on  each  side  by 
the  officers  of  the  Quarantine.  High  above  us  on  the  eastern 
height  of  the  town—  which  lies  nestled,  Italian-like,  on  the  slope 
of  a  ravine — rose  the  long  black  waUs  and  two  stately  minarets  of 
that  illustrious  mosque,  one  of  the  four  sanctuaries  of  the  Mahometan 
world,  sacred  in  the  eyes  of  all  the  world  besides,  which  covers  the 
Cave  of  Machpelah,  the  last  resting-place  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and 
Jacobs  We  passed  on  by  one  of  those  two  ancient  reservoirs, 
where  King  David  hanged  t^e  murderers  of  his  rival';  up  a  slope  of 
green  grass,  broken  only  by  tombs  and  flocks  of  sheep,  to  the  high 
gates  of  the  Quarantine,  which  closed  upon  us,  and  where  we  are 
now  imprisoned  for  the  next  three  days,  but  with  that  glorious  view 
of  Hebron  before  us  day  and  night.  And  now  the  second  stage  of 
our  tour  is  finished, 

ZIX. — BEOOlLBCTIOirS  OF  THl  7IBST  DAT  IK  FALISTIKS. 

Let  me  say  briefly  what  has  chiefly  impressed  me  during  that  first 
day  in  Palestine.  After  all  the  uncertainty  of  the  Desert  topo- 
graphy, it  was  quite  startling,  though  I  knew  it  beforehand,  to  find 
the  localities  so  absolutely  authentic,  to  hoar  the  names  of  Garmel, 
Maon,  Ziph,  shouted  out  in  answer  to  my  questions  from  our 
Bedouin  guides,  and  from  the  ploughmen  in  the  fields,  who  knew  no 
more  of  David's  wanderings  than  those  of  Ulysses.  And  now  I  am 
in  Hebron,  looking  on  the  site  of  a  sepulchre  whose  genuineness 
has  never  yet  been  questioned,  and  to  that  with  equal  certainty  is  to 
sncoeed  Bethlehem,  and  to  that  Jerusalem.  With  this,  how  much 
of  special  localities  may  be  spared  again  and  again*. 

l^en  J  am  struck  with  the  vast  number  and  extent  and  massive- 
ness  of  the  ruins  of  the  deserted  cities,  each  on  its  mountain  height^ 
like  those  of  Italy.  I  had  expected  mere  fragments  of  stones-^ 
I  find  solid  walls,  columns,  towers.  It  is  true  they  are  all  ascribed 
to  Christian  times.  But  any  way,  they  give  a  notion  of  what  the 
country  was. 

And  I  am  struck  by  what  is  also  noticed  by  Miss  Martineau — the 
western,  almost  the  English,  character  of  the  scenery.  Those  wild 
uplands  of  Garmel  and  Ziph  are  hardly  distinguishable  (except  by 
their  ruined  cities  and  red  anemones)  firom  the  LowlandJs  of  Scot- 
land or  of  Wales ;  these  cultivated  vaUeys  of  Hebron  (except  by 

>  Qn.  zfix.  81.  traditioDi  of  ?ftl«stin«»  I  rafer   to   an 

'  2  Sam.  hr.  12.  Bnaj   on    Saored    Ctoography    ia   Ihc 
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their  olirea)  frain  the  general  feAtures  of  a  rich  Tslley  in  Yorkabttt 
or  DerbTBbire.  The  absence  of  palms  and  the  presence  of  daistt 
greatlf  contribntea  to  tMa  result,  and  added  to  the  coDtntst  ot  tlu 
strange  ecenery  which  has  been  ours  for  the  last  month,  gires  i 
homelike  and  restful  character  to  this  first  entxanoe  which  oan  neru 
bee&oed. 

Lastly,  the  great  eleration  of  this  country  above  the  level  oi  tbc 
sea  ifl  most  forcibly  brought  out  by  the  journey  we  have  nuds'. 
From  the  moment  of  leaving  the  'Arabah  has  been  slmost  i 
continual  ascent.  We  mounted  the  great  Pass  of  SUeh,  and,  hsnng 
mounted,  hardly  deeceoded  at  all — crossed  the  great  table-land  d 
Beeraheba — and  then  mounted  the  barrier  of  the  bills  of  Judah— 
and  thence  hare  been  mounting  ever  since.  Hebron  is,  in  fact,  onl; 
four  hundred  feet  Iowot  than  HelveUyn.  How  well  oue  undentsndi 
the  ezpreesion,  "  They  went  domi  into  Sgypt." 


This  afternoon  (Ghtod  Friday)  we  walked,  under  the  guard  of  te 
Quarantine,  round  the  western  hills  of  Hebron.  There  was  little  to 
add  to  the  first  impressions,  except  the  deep  delight  of  treading  the 
rocks  and  drinking  in  the  view  which  hod  been  trodden  by  the  feet 
and  met  the  eyes  of  the  Patriarchs  and  Kings.  I  observed,  too,  for 
the  first  time  the  endosuree  of  vineyards  with  stone  walls,  and  towen 
at  the  comers  for  guards.  This  was  the  first  ezemplificatian  of  the 
Parables*.  The  bills,  except  where  occupied  by  vineyards  and  olive- 
groves,  are  covered  with  disjointed  rooks  and  grass,  such  as  brought 
back  dim  visions  of  Wales.  In  that  basin  which  lay  amongst  them, 
what  well-springs  of  thought  spring  up ;  numerous  as  thosa  litosl 
weUa  and  springs  with  which  the  whole  ground  of  tha  hills  thonselvea 
is  penetrated !  One  that  most  strangely  struck  me,  was,  that  here 
for  the  first  time  was  heard  that  great  fiineral  dii^  over  Abner, 
whose  last  echo  I  hod  heard  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  over  the  grave  of 
the  Duke  of  Wellington.  And  marveUons,  too,  to  tlunk  that  withia 
the  massive  enclosure  of  that  Afosque,  lies,  possibly,  not  merely  the 
last  dust  of  Abraham  and  Isaac,  but  the  very  body — the  mommy — 
the  embalmed  bones  of  Jacob,  brought  in  solemn  state  &om  Sgypt  t^- 
this  (as  it  then  was)  lonely  and  beautiful  spot.  And  to  the  east  wv 
the  height,  the  traditional  spot  whence  Abraham  saw  the  smoke  ai 
Sodom  rising  out  of  the  deep  gulf  between  the  hills  of  Eogedi  anJ 
the  mountama  of  Moab. 

>  !)u  Chapter  IL  p,  ]3S.  ■  BeaCAeptna  U.  and  XUL 
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m. — ^APPBOAOH   TO  JBRITBAUBM. 

In  a  long  line  of  hones  and  mules,  we  quitted  Hebron. 

Two  more  relics  of  Abraham  we  saw  after  leaving  the  mosque. 
The  first  was  the  beautiful  and  massire  oak  on  its  greensward,  called 
by  his  name,  and  which,  with  two  or  three  near  it,  at  least  enables 
one  to  figure  the  scene  in  Qenesis  xyiii.,  and  to  understand  why  it  is 
that  the  spot  was  called  '^  the  oaks  "  (mistranslated  '*  the  plain  **)  of 
Mamre*.  Wheth#/r  this  be  the  exact  spot,  or  even  the  exact  kind  of 
tree,  seems  doubtful ;  for  the  next  object  we  saw  was  one  of  those 
solid  and  vast  enclosures,  now  beginning  to  be  so  familiar ;  which 
seems  to  coincide  with  the  account  of  the  place  which  Josephus  men- 
tions as  the  site  of  what  he  calls,  not  the  oak,  but  the  terebinth  of 
Abraham*.  Howeyer,  there  was  the  wide  scenery ;  the  rineyards,  too, 
with  their  towers,  reaching  down  on  every  side  of  the  valley  of  Eschol, 
whence  came  the  famous  cluster ;  and  the  red  anemones,  and  white 
roses  on  their  briar-bushes.  Next  in  one  of  those  gray  and  green 
valleys — for  these  are  the  predominant  colours — appeared,  one  below 
the  other,  the  three  pools  of  Solomon — I  must  again  say  "  venerable,'* 
for  I  know  no  other  word  to  describe  that  simple,  massive  architecture 
in  ruin,  yet  not  in  ruin ;  the  "  pools  of  water  that  he  made  to  water 
therewith  the  wood  that  bringeth  forth  trees,*'  and  there  are  the 
very  gardens,  not  now,  indeed,  beautiful  as  when  he  came  out  in 
state  as  Josephus  describes,  with  his  gold-powdered  servants*,  to  see 
them,  but  marked  by  the  long  winding  defile  of  TTrtas— green, 
and  firesh,  and  winding  as  a  river — which  leads  towards  Jerusalem. 
And  along  the  mountain  side  runs  the  water  through  the  channel 
begun  by  him,  but — strange  conjunction — ^restored  by  Pontius 
Pilate*. 


XXII. — FIBST  TIXW  OF  BXTHLEHXli. 

Far  away  to  the  east  rises  the  conical  hill  where  Herod  died,  and 
now  we  mount  the  ridge  of  which  that  hill  is  the  eastern  extremity, 
and  crowning  the  crest  of  the  opposite  ridge  is  a  long  line  of  houses, 
with  the  massive  and  lofty  convent.  There  was  a  shout  which 
ran  down  the  long  file  of  horsemen,  followed  by  deep  silence— 

'*  BXTHLEHXM.'* 

It  is  a  wild  bleak  hill,  amidst  hiUs  equally  bleak — ^if  bleak  may  be 
applied  to  hills  which  are  terraced  with  vineyards ;  in  autumn,  of 

i  (Jen.  xiiL  18  ;  zriiL  1     See  Ghapl«r  >  Ant.  VIII.  rii.  8.     See  diapter  III. 

U.  p.  142.  *  See  Bitter ;  PaULetina,  p.  276 

^  BdL  Jna.  IV.  is.  7. 
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course,  rich  aad  green,  and  which  now  in  part  wa^e  with  com.  One 
only  green  plain,  I  belieye  of  grass,  hangs  behind  the  town.  But 
what  most  arrests  the  eje  is  the  eleyation  of  the  whole  place,  and, 
above  all,  that  most  striking  feature,  which  was  to  me  quite  nnez- 
peoted,— 4he  immense  wall  of  the  mountains  of  Moab  seeming  tt 
overhang  the  lower  hills  of  Judah,  from  which  thej  are  only  separated 
by  that  deep  mysterious  gulf  of  the  Dead  Sea.  Well  might  Moses 
from  their  summits  overlook  the  Promised  Land.  Well  might 
Orpah  return  as  to  a  near  country — ^and  Naomi  be  reminded  of 
her  sorrows.  Well  might  her  descendant  David  choose  their  heights 
as  the  refuge  for  his  aged  parents  when  Bethleuem  was  no  longer 
safe  for  them. 

Of  the  one  great  event  of  Bethlehem  the  chief  outward  memorial 
is  the  enormous  convent — or  convents,  Latin,  Greek,  and  Armenian 
— clustering  round  the  church,  which  is  divided  amongst  them  in 
different  compartments — ^built  on  the  Cave  of  the  Nativity.  Whether 
that  cave  be  genuine  or  not,  yet  there  is  the  deep  interest  of  knowing 
that  it  is  the  oldest  special  locality  fixed  upon  by  the  ChristiaD 
Ohurch.  Before  the  Sepulchre,  before  the  Church  of  the  Ascension, 
before  any  of  the  other  countless  scenes  of  our  Saviour's  life  had 
been  localised,  the  famous  passage  in  Justin  Martyr  proves  that  the 
cave  of  Bethlehem  was  alr^uly  known  and  reverenced  as  the  scene  of 
His  birth' 

I  have  said,  one  is  reminded  of  the  Nativity  by  the  convent.  But, 
in  truth,  I  almost  think  it  distracts  one  fiK>m  it.  From  the  first 
moment  that  those  towers,  and  hills,  and  valleys  burst  upon  you,  there 
enters  the  one  prevailing  thought  that  now,  at  last,  we  are  indeed  in 
the  **  Holy  Land."  It  pervades  the  whole  atmosphere— even  David 
and  Buth  wax  faint  in  its  presence 

xxni. — 7IBST  thw  of  jxbusaleil 

Next  came  Baohel's  Tomb — a  modem  mosque,  but  the  site  must 
be  the  true  one — and  then,  far  on  the  top  of  the  hill  opposite  Bethle- 
hem, was  the  Convent  of  St.  Elias,  seen  from  Bethlehem,  and  firom 
which  I  knew  we  should  see  Jerusalem.  It  is  the  one  place  which 
commands  the  view  of  both.  We  reached  the  spot  from  its  broken 
ridge.  I  saw  a  wide  descent  and  ascent,  and  a  white  line  rising  high 
— of  I  knew  not  what  buildings— but  I  knew  that  it  was  Jerusalem. 
.  .  .  What  were  the  main  features  of  the  approach  P  Firsts  there 
was  still  the  mighty  wall  of  Moab ;  secondly,  there  was  the  broad 
green  approach  of  the  valley  of  Bephaim',  so  long,  so  broad,  so  green, 

>  8m  Chapter  XIV.  Tellen.     But,   in  fiMi,  it  is  binUy  ■ 

'  I  giTe  this  broad  approaeh  the  name      *'  Tall^,*' — being  mvch  more   vbai  ii 

whieh  is  now  oraally  giren  to  it  b?  tra-      meant  by  its  Arabic  name  *<  El-BekA'i^* 
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thafc  it  almost  seemed  a  natural  entrance  to  the  city,  which  stiU 
remained  suspended,  as  it  were,  above  it — ^for  that  white  line  kept 
increasing  in  height  and  length,  as  we  neared  it  jet  saw  not  the  deep 
Tames  which  parted  us  from  it.  The  first  building  which  catches 
the  eje  is  the  palace  of  the  Armenian  Patriarch,  then  the  castle,  then 
the  minaret  oyer  the  mosque  of  David.  The  Mosque  of  Omar  and 
even  the  Mount  of  Olives  were  for  a  long  time  shut  out  by  the  Hill 
of  Evil  Counsel,  which,  with  its  solitary  tree'  before  us,  intercepted 
all  to  the  east.  High  beyond  towered  Bamah  (of  Benjamin).  At 
last  the  deep  descent  of  the  Valley  of  Hinnom  appear^  opening 
into  that  of  Jehoshaphat.  What  struck  me  as  new  and  unexpected 
was  the  rush,  so  to  speak,  of  both  the  valleys  to  the  south-east 
comer  of  the  city.    We  entered  the  Jaffa  gate  about  4*80  p.ic 

— the  plam, — the  wme  whieh  b  girea  to  '*  VaUqj  of  Bepltiiiii'*  fnrther  wiii.    8m 

theplaSnofOoBla^ym.  (Btltor ;  JorcUui,  Tobler^s  Umgebangen,  403. 

p.  184.    See  JodL  li  17 ;  JdL  7.)  And  >  Thu  is  the  inditiiiial  tree  on  whiek 

there  are  some  naeoas  for  flndiag  the  Jndaa  hanged  himeelf 
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i.  17— ».  "And  Komi  wdI  theato  ipf  Mt  AsImIoI 
Ouwn,  lad  Mid  aDta  thiB,  Qat  jam  ap  thia  wkj  louthvkKl,  *aii  g>  >l 
into  Um  mbdIu  :  ud  m  tlH  >nd,  wba4  it  u ;  ud  tlw  peapla  tbM 
dwdlath  thavn,  whathv  th^  b*  abmi  o>  mtk,  few  or  luaj  ;  ud  lAat 
thi  lud  ii  tkrt  th^  dvdl  in,  what^  it  bt  good  cf  bod  ;  ud  whtf  dtia 
tky  be  tka  tb«r  dvaU  in,  iriutlMr  in  'oatnFa.'oib 'foitrMWi;'  udThit 
the  lukd  i^  iriietlMr  H  tw  bt  or  la*n,  lAeOiv  then  be  wood  ttMnin,  or  not. 
Audbejeafgoodaannft^  ukdhriof  ofUiefraitof  theUad." 

Denb  i.  7.  "Torn  fan,  and  lake  toot  jonme;,  MdgaU  tlie  nonatcJ 
tb«  Aln«ilei^  and  nnlo  all  the  plaoe*  ni^  tbaranntn.  in  Uie  '  dueuil,'  in  tkc 
•nunnlain^*  and  in  the  'low  sonntt;,'  and  in  llw  M>th|  and  by  lit 
Ma  Ma,  to  tk  land  of  tk  Caoaanitet,  and  onto  Lebaoon,  uta  tka  fnM 
TiTsr,  tht  liTn  Baphraten. " 
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General  ftatnrei. — The  four  liirers  of  Sjri* ;  the  Orontei,  the  Leo&tefly  tkt 
Banda^  the  Jobbav. — General  aapeot  of  Paleetine. — I.  BMliudoii  of  Paleetine. 
n.  flmalliHW  and  narrowneH  of  its  tenitorj.  III.  Genteal  ntaatUm.  lY. 
Land  of  mlna.  Y.  **  Land  of  milk  and  honey."  VL  Barthqnakea  and  Voloanie 
pihenomena.  VII.  Varietj  of  elimate  and  atnietue.  YIIL  MouitainoiiB  eiM« 
iBoter.  IZ.  Seenery :  hiUa  and  ywXkju ;  Howen ;  tnea :  oedai%  oak%  paln% 
■yeamoieB.  X.  Qeologieal  featnrei :  1.  Springs  and  wella ;  2.  8q>idehiet 
8.  Oayea;  4.  Natnzal  cnzioaitieB.    XL  General  eondniion. 

Between  the   great  plains  of  Assyria  and  the  shores  of 
the    Mediterranean   Sea,  a  high  momitain  tract  is  i^^^^ 
interposed,  reaching  from  the  Bay  of  Issns  to  the  Landrf 
Desert  of  Arabia.     Of  this  the  northern  part,  which  ^^^'^ 
consists  of  the  ranges  known  in  ancient  geography  nnder  the 
names  of  Amanns  and  Casins,  and  which  includes  rather  more 
than  half  the  tract  in  question,  is  not  within  the  limits  of  the 
Holy  Land ;  and,  though  belonging  to  the  same  general  eleva* 
vation,  is  distinguished  from  the  southern  division  by  strongly 
marked  peculiarities,  and  only  enters  into  the  sacred  history  at 
a  later  time,  when  its  connection  with  any  local  scenes  was  too 
slight  to  be  worth  dwelling  upon  in  detail.     It  is  with  the 
Bouthem  division  that  we  are  now  concerned. 

The  range  divides  itself  twice  over  into  two  parallel  chaina. 
rhere  is  first,  the  main  chain  divided  into  two  by 
the  broad  vaUey  commonly  called  Codle-Syria;  the 
prestem  mountain  of  Lebanon  reaching  its  hi^est  termination 
n  the  northern  point  above  the  cedars ;  the  eastern  of  Anti* 
Liebanon,  in  the  southern  point  known  by  the  name  of  Hermon. 
This  last  summit  again  breaks  into  two  ranges,  of  which  the 
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wesieni,  with  the  exception  of  one  broad  depression,  extends  as 
far  as  the  Desert  of  Sinai;  the  eastern,  as  far  as  the  monntams 
The  Four  ^^  Arabia  Petr»a.  From  this  double  chain'  flow  fonr 
Riven.  rivers  of  unequal  magnitude,  on  which,  at  different 
times,  have  sprung  up  the  four  ruling  powers  of  that  portion  of 
Asia.  Lebanon  is,  in  this  respect,  a  likeness  of  that  primeval 
Paradise,  to  which  its  local  traditions  have  always  endeavoured 
The  to  attach  themselves.     The  Northern  Biver,  rising 

Oumim,  frQ^  ^^  fo^j^  ^f  ^^  ^^^  ranges  of  Lebanon  and  Anti- 
Lebanon,  and  forming  the  channel  of  life  and  civilisation  in 
that  northern  division  of  which  we  have  just  spoken,  is  the 
Orontes, — the  river  of  the  Greek  kingdom  of  Antioch  and 
,  ,.  ^  Seleucia.  The  Western,  is  the  Lit&nv  or  Leontes', 
""'-'*^'  risiBg  from  the  same  watershed  between  the  two 
ranges,  near  Baalbec,  and  forcing  its  way  through  Lebanon 
into  the  Mediterranean,  close  to  Tyre, — ^the  Biver  of  Phoenicia. 
The  Eastern,  rising  from  the  centre  of  Anti-Lebanon  and 
the  joined  by  one  or  two  lesser  streams,  is  the  modern 

^^***^>  Barada,  the  Abana  or  Pharpar  of  the  Old  Testament 
— ^the  river  of  the  Syrian  kingdom  of  Damascus.  The  king- 
doms which  have  risen  in  the  neighbourhood  or  on  the  banks 
of  these  rivers,  have  flourished,  not  simultaneously,  but  succes- 
sively. The  northern  kingdom  was  the  latest,  and  is  only 
brought  into  connection  with  the  Sacred  History,  as  being  that 
from  which  the  *^  Kings  of  the  North  "  made  their  descent  upon 
Palestine,  and  in  -which  were  afterwards  founded  the  first 
Gentile  churches.  It  was,  as  it  were,  the  halting-place  of 
Christianity,  before  it  finally  left  its  Asiatic  home — ^beyond  the 
limits  of  the  Holy  Land,  yet  not  in  another  country  or  climate ; 
naturally  resting  on  the  banks  of  the  Orontes,  on  the  way  from 
ihe  valley  of  the  Jordan,  before  (to  use  the  Boman  poet's  ex- 
pression in  another  and  a  better  sense)  it  joined  "  the  flow  of 
the  Orontes  into  the  Tiber."  The  eastern  kingdom  of  Damas- 
cus on  one  side,  the  western  kingdom  of  Phoenicia  on  the  other 
claim  a  nearer  connection  with  the  history  of  the  chosen  people 
from  first  to  last ;  the  one,  as  the  great  opening  of  communi- 


>  Foi  the  Bketdi  oi  the  Four  BiTen,  eMth  wUl  be  giTen  in  Cliipien  VIL  md 

lee  the  instntctive    note  on    Sjxia   in  XII. 

Kaioleon's    Mimoirei,     vol.     ii    2979  '  See  note  on  the  name  £«Mtoi^  Chaplfli 

298.     The   deUUed    o)>ancteriftioe    of  XII. 
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cation  with  the  distant  Eastern  deserts,  the  other  with  the 
Mediterranean  coasts.  The  Fourth-  and  Southern  riyer,  which 
rises  at  the  point  where  Hermon  splits  into  its  two  parallel 
n&nges,  is  the  Biver  of  Palestine — ^the  Jordan. 

The  Jordan,  with  its  manifold  peculiarities,  must  be  reserved 
for  the  time  when  we  come  to  speak  of  it  in  detail,  thb 
Yet  it  must  be  remembered  throughout,  that  this  ^o^^- 
river,  the  artery  of  the  whole  country,  is  unique  on  the  surface 
of  the  globe.     The  ranges  of  the  Lebanon  are  remarkable ;  the 
courses  of  the  Orontes,  the   Leontes,  and  the  Barada,  are 
curious ;  but  the  deep  depression  of  the  Jordan  has  absolutely 
no  parallel.    No  other  valley  in  the  world  presents  such  extra- 
ordinary physical  features,  none  has  been  the  subject  of  such 
various  theories  as  to  its  origin  and  character.    How  far  this 
strange  conformation  of  the  Holy  Land  has  had  any  extensive 
influence  on  its  history  may  be  doubtful.     But  it  is  worth 
observing  at  the  outset,  that  we  are  in  a  country,  of  which  the 
geography  and  the  history  each  claims  to  be  singular  of  its 
kind: — the  history,  by  its  own  records,  unconscious,  if  one 
may  so  say,  of  the  physical  peculiarity ;  the  geography,  by  the 
discoveries  of  modem  science,  wholly  without  regard,  perhaps 
even  indifferent  or  hostile,  to  the  claims  of  the  history.     Such 
a  coincidence  may  be  accidental ;  but,  at  least,  it  serves  to 
awaken  the  curiosity,  and  strike  the  imagination ;  at  least  it 
lends  dignity  to  the  country,  where  the  Earth  and  the  Man  are 
thus  alike  objects  of  wonder  and  investigation. 

It  is  around  and  along  this  deep  fissure  that  the  hills  of 
western  and  eastern  Palestine  spring  up,  forming  the 
[ink  between  the  high  group  of  Lebanon  on  the  north, 
md  the  high  group  of  Sinai  on  the  south;  forming  the 
nountain-bridge,  or  isthmus,  between  the  ocean  of  the  Assyrian 
[)esert,  and  the  ocean  (as  it  seemed  to  the  ancient  world)  of  the 
ilediterranean,  or  ''Great  Sea "  on  the  west.  On  the  one  side 
if  the  Jordan  these  lulls  present  a  mass  of  green  pastures  and 
orests  melting  away,  on  the  east,  into  the  red  plains  and  blue 
(ills  of  the  Haurftn.  On  the  other  side  they  form  a  mass  of 
pray  rock  rising  above  the  yellow  Desert  on  the  south,  bounded 
n  the  west  by  the  long  green  strip  of  the  maritime  plain ;  cut 
sunder  on  the  north  by  tb«  och  plain  of  Esdraelon ;  rising 
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again  beyond  Esdraelon  into  the  wild  scenery  of  mountain  and 
forest  in  the  roots  of  Lebanon. 

Each  of  these  divisions  has  a  name,  a  character,  and,  to  a 
certain  extent,  a  history  of  its  own,  which  will  best  appear  as 
we  proceed.  But  there  are  features  more  or  less  common  to 
the  whole  country,  especially  to  that  portion  of  it  which  his 
been  the  chief  seat  of  the  national  life ;  and  these,  so  far  as 
they  illustrate  the  general  history,  must  be  now  considered. 
"  The  Vine  "  was  "  brought  out  of '  Egypt : "  what  was  the  land 
in  which  God  '*  prepared  room  before  it,  and  caused  it  to  take 
deep  root,"  and  "  cover  the  '  mountains '  with  its  shadow  ?  " 

I.  The  peculiar  characteristic  of  the  Israelite  people, 
8eoliuioii  whether  as  contemplated  from  their  own  sacred 
fr«»^  records,  or  as  viewed  by  their  Gentile  nei^bours, 
ancient  was  that  they  were  a  nation  secluded,  set  apart,  from 
^«**-  the  rest  of  the  world ;  "  haters,"  it  was  said,  "  of  the 
human  race,"  and  hated  by  it  in  return.  Is  there  anything  in 
the  physical  structure  and  situation  of  their  country  which 
agrees  with  this  *  peculiarity  ?  Look  at  its  boundaries.  The 
most  important  in  this  respect  will  be  that  on  the  east.  For  in 
that  early  time,  when  Palestine  first  feU  to  the  lot  of  the  chosen 
people,  the  East  was  stiU  the  world.  The  great  empires  which 
rose  on  the  plains  of  Mesopotamia,  the  cities  of  the  Euphrates 
and  the  Tigris,  were  literally  then,  what  Babylon  is  metapho- 
rically in  tiie  Apocalypse,  the  rulers  and  corrupters  of  all  the 
kingdoms  of  the  earth.  Between  these  great  empires  and  the 
people  of  Israel,  two  obstacles  were  interposed.  The  first  was 
the  eastern  Desert,  which  formed  a  barrier  in  front  even  of  the 
outposts  of  Israel— the  nomadic  tribes  on  the  east  of  the  Jordan; 
the  second,  the  vast  fissure  of  the  Jordan  valley,  which  musl 
always  have  acted  as  a  deep  trench  within  the  exterior  rampart 
of  the  Desert  and  the  eastern  hills  of  the  Trans-Jordanic  tribes. 

Next  to  the  Assyrian  empire  in  strength  and  power,  superior 
to  it  in  arts  and  civilisation,  was  Eg3rpt.  What  was  there  on 
the  southern  boundary  of  Palestine,  to  secure  that  **  the  Egyp- 
tians  whom  they  saw  on  the  shores  of  the  Bed  Sea,  they  should 

•  Ftalm  Ixn  8—10.  •  te  BiMtr ;  JmAtM,  f^  l-tt. 
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see  no  more  again  ? "  Up  to  the  very  frontier  of  their  own 
land  gtretched  that  '^  great  and  terrible  wilderness/*  which 
rolled  like  a  sea  between  the  valley  of  the  Nile  and  the  valley 
of  the  Jordan.  This  wilderness  itself — the  platform  of  the^. 
Tih — could  be  only  reached  on  its  eastern  side  by  the  tremen-  < 
dous  pass  of  'Akaba  at  the  southern^  of  S&feh  at  the  northern 
snd  of  the  'Arabah,  or  of  the  no  less  formidable  ascents  ^  from 
Ihe  shores  of  the  'Dead  Sea. 

On  these,  the  two  most  important  frontiers,  the  separation 
was  most  complete.     The  two  accessible  sides  were  the  west 
and  the  north.     But  the  west  was  only  accessible  by  sea,  and 
when  Israel  first  settled  in  Palestine,  the  Mediterranean  was 
not  yet  the  thoroughfare — ^it  was  rather  the  boundary  and  the 
terror  of  the  eastern  nations.     From  the  north-western  coast, 
iadeed,  of  Syria,  the  Phoenician  cities  sent  forth  their  fleets. 
Bat  they  were  the  exception  of  the  world,  the  discoverers,  the 
first  explorers  of  the  unknown  depths ;  and  in  their  enterprises 
Israel  never  joined.     In  strong  contrast,  too,  with  the  coast  of 
Europe,  and  especially  of  Greece,  Palestine  has  no  indenta- 
tions, no  winding  creeks,  no  deep  havens,  such  as  in  ancient, 
even  more  than  in  modem  times,  were  necessary  for   the 
invitation  and  protection  of  commercial  enterprise.     One  long 
line,  broken  only  by  the  bay  of  Acre,  containing  only  three 
bad  harbours,  Joppa,  Acre,  and  Caipha — ^the  last  unknown  in 
fiaeient  times — ^is  the  inhospitable  front  that  Palestine  opposed 
bO  Uie  western  world.     On  the  northern  frontier  the  ranges  of 
Lebanon  formed  two  not  insignificant  ramparts.    But  the  gate 
between  them  was  open,  and  through  the  long  valley  of  Co^le- 
Syiia,  the  hosts  of  Syrian  and  Assyrian  conquerors  accordingly 
poured.    These  were  the  natural  fortifications  of  that  vineyard 
which  was  **  hedged  round  about "  with  tower  and  trench,  sea 
and  desert,  against  the  '*  boars  of  the  wood,"  and  **  the  beast  of 
the  fidd." 

n.  In  Palestine,  as  in  Greece,  every  traveller  is  struck  with 
the  smallness  of  the  territory.     He  is  surprised,  even  after  all 

*  8m  Chftptar  L    Pari  iL  pp.  88«  98.  firontier  of  Jiidah  (Numb,  xxxir.  4 ;  Joih. 

^  '  One  of  tiMBe  must  hare  Deen  the  xr.  8,  &o.)    De  Sanl^  (u  528)  BvggeBti 

Acoeoi  of  SoorpioDS*    (Maaleh-Aonb-  the  W4dj  Zonara,  and  teitifiM  to  Um 

'im)  w  often  mentioned  on  the  loutliern  icorpians  there  found  under  e/eiy  pebhkK. 
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that  he  has  heard,  at  passing,  in  one  long  day,  from  the 
8malln«H  ^^P^^  ^^  Judsea  to  tiiat  of  Samaria;  or  at  seeing, 
•ndnar-  within  eight  hours,  three  such  spots  as  Hebron, 
ierrito^r  Bethlehem,  and  Jerusalem.  The  breadth  of  the 
country  from  .the  Jordan  to  the  sea  is  rarely  more 
than  fifty  miles.  Its  length  from  Dan  to  Beersheba  is  about 
a  hundred  and  eighty  miles.  The  time  is  now  gone  by,  when 
the  grandeur  of  a  country  is  measured  by  its  size,  or  the 
diminutiYe  extent  of  an  illustrious  people  can  otherwise  than 
enhance  the  magnitude  of  what  they  have  done.  The  ancient 
taunt,  however,  and  the  facts  which  suggested  it,  may  still 
illustrate  the  feeling  which  appears  in  their  own  records.  The 
contrast  between  the  littleness  of  Palestine  and  the  vast  extent 
of  the  empires  which  hung  upon  its  northern  and  southern 
skirts,  is  rarely  absent  from  the  mind  of  the  Prophets  and 
Psalmists.  It  helps  them  to  exalt  their  sense  of  the  fayour 
of  God  towards  their  land  by  magnifying  their  little  hills 
and  dry  torrent-beds  into  an  equality  with  the  giant  hills  of 
Lebanon  and  Hermon  and  the  sea-like  rivers  of  Mesopotamia'. 
It  also  fosters  the  consciousness,  that  they  were  not  always 
to  be  restrained  within  these  earthly  barriers — "  The  place 
is  too  strait  for  me;  give  me  place  where  I  may  'dwell." 
Nor  is  it  only  the  smallness  but  the  narrowness  of  the  territory 
which  is  remarkable.  From  almost  every  high  point  in  the 
country  its  whole  breadth  is  visible,  from  the  long  wall  of 
the  Moab  hills  on  the  east,  to  the  Mediterranean  Sea  on  the 
west.  Whatever  may  be  the  poverty  or  insignificance  of  the 
landscape,  it  is  at  once  relieved  by  a  glimpse  of  either  of  these 
two  boundaries. 

"Two  Toioes  are  there — one  ie  of  tiie  lei^ 
One  of  the  moontainfl^'* — 

md  the  close  proximity  of  each — the  deep  purple  shade  of  the 
one  and  the  glittering  waters  of  the  other — makes  it  always 
possible  for  one  or  other  of  those  two  voices  to  be  heard  now, 


>  Compare   Pe.    Ixviii.    15  ;~"The  Behed  on  the  top  of  the  monBtaiBa" 

Moont'  of  God  iB  a  high  'mountain,*  Pa.   zItL  4  ^-  **Thero  ia  a  riTer,  the 

«a  the  'mountain*  of  Ba^ban'*  (t.  e.,  of  atreama  whereof  ahaU   make  glad  the 

Anti-Iibanna).  Isa.  ii.  2  ; — "  The  moon-  dty  of  God.'* 

tain  of  the  Lord*s  honae  Bhall  he  eatab-  '  Iniah  alix.  80 
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as  they  were  by  the  Psalmists  of  old — '*  The  strength  of  the 
'numntains '  is  his  also — The  aea  is  his,  and  he  made  it'." 

Thnsy  although  the  Israelites  were  shut  off  by  the  southern 
and  eastern  deserts  from  the  surrounding  nations,  they  were 
vet  always  able  to  look  beyond  themselves.     They  had  no  con- 
nection with  either  the  eastern  empires  or  the  western  isles — 
but  they  could  not  forget  them.    As  in  the  words  and  forms  of 
their  worship  they  were  constantly  reminded  how  they  had 
once  been  strangers  in  the  land  of  Egypt ;  so  the  sight  of  the 
hills  beyond  the  Jordan,  and  of  the  sea  beyond  the  Philistine 
plain,  were  in  their  daily  life  a  memorial  that  they  were  there 
secluded  not  for  their  own  sakes,  but  for  the  sake  of  the  world 
in  whose  centre  they  were  set.    The  mountains  of  Gilead,  and 
on  the  south,  the  long  ridges  of  Arabia,  were  at  hand  to  remind 
them  of  those  distant  regions  from  which  their  first  fathers 
Abraham  and  Jacob  had  wandered  into  the  country,  —  from 
which  **  the  camels  and  dromedaries  of  Midian  and  EpluSi " 
were  once  agun  to  pour  in.     The  sea,  whitening  then  as  now 
with  the  ships  of  Tarshish,  the  outline  of  Ghittim  or  Cyprus ' 
jnst  visible  in  the  clear  evening  horizon,  must  have  told  them 
of  the  western  world  where  lay  the  ''  isles  of  the  Gentiles," 
wbich  "  should  come  to  their  light,  and  kings  to  the  brightness 
of  their  rising.  ....  Who  are  these  that  fly  as  a  cloud,  and 
as  the  doves  to  their  windows  ?     Surely  the  ijsles  shall  wait  for 
me,  and  the  ships  of  Tarshish  first*."     The  very  name  of  the 
"west"  was  to  them  "  the  sea^;"  and  it  is  not  merely  a  poetic 
image,  but  a  natural  reflex  of  their  whole  history  and  situation, 
that  the  great  revelation  of  the  expansion  of  the  Jewish  system 
to  meet  the  wants  of  all  nations  should  have  been  made  to  the 
Apostle  on  the  house-top  at  Ja£b — 

"  Wliea  o'er  tlie  glowing  western  main 
His  wietAil  brow  wai  npwud  nmd ; 
Where,  like  an  Angel's  train, 
The  bomiahed  water  blaaed*." 

III.  This  leads  us  to  another  point  of  view,  in  which  the 

*  Pb.  xer.  4,  5.  *  The  Hebrew     Yam   is    both  ''tlH 

*  See  Chapter  XH.  sea  "  and  « the  west."    See  Appendix. 

3  !«.  Ix.  S,  8,  9.  *  Christian  Tear.    Monday  in  Sastei 

week.     See  Chapter  YI. 

I  a 
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situation  of  Palestine  is  remarkably  bound  up  with  its  future 
O^atiaX  destinies.  "  I  have  jet  Jerusalem  in  the  midst  of  the 
■itDAtion.  nations  and  countries  that.are  rpund  abp_at  her."  In 
later  times  this  passage'  was  taken  in  the  literal  sense  that 
PalestLae,  and  Jerusalem  especially,  was  actually  the  centre  of 
the  earth ;  a  belief  of  which  the  memorial  is  yet  preserved  in 
the  large  round  stone  still  kissed  devoutly  by  Greek  pilgrims, 
in  their  portion  of  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  •.  It  is 
one  of  the  many  instances  in  which  the  innocent  fisuicy  of  an 
earlier  faith  has  been  set  aside  by  the  discoveries  of  later 
science.  In  the  East  probably  there  are  still  many  points  of 
this  kind  which  have  been  long  surrendered  in  the  more 
stirring  West.  But  there  was  a  real  truth  in  it  at  the  time 
that  the  Prophet  wrote,  which  the  subsequent  course  of  history 
makes  it  now  difiBicult  for  us  to  realise.  Palestine,  though  now 
at  the  very  outskirts  of  that  tide  of  civilisation  which  has  swept 
far  into  the  remotest  West,  was  then  the  vanguard  of  the  eastern, 
and  therefore,  of  the  civilised  world ;  and,  moreover,  stood  mid- 
way between  the  two  great  seats  of  ancient  Empire,  Babylon 
and  Egypt.  It  was  on  the  high  road  from  one  to  the  other  of 
these  mighty  powers,  the  prize  for  which  they  contended,  the 
battiefield  on  which  they  fought^ the  lofty  bridge  *  over  which 
they  ascended  and  descended  respectively  into  the  deep  basins 
of  the  Nile  and  Euphrates.  Its  first  appearance  on  the  stage 
of  history  is  as  a  halting-place  for  a  wanderer  from  Mesopo- 
tamia \  who  "passed  through  the  land,"  and  "journeyed  going 
on  still  toward  the  south,"  and  "  went  down  into  Egypt" 
The  first  great  struggle  which  that  wanderer  had  to  maintain, 
was  against  the  host  of  Chedorlaomer,  from  Persia  and  from 
Babylon.  The  battie,  in  which  the  latest  hero  of  the  Jewish 
monarchy  perished,  was  to  check  the  advance  of  an  Egyptian 
king  on  his  way  to  contest  the  empire  of  the  then  known  world 
with  the  king  of  Assyria  at  Carchemish*.     The  whole  history 

I  £sek.   V.    5.      See    the  quotations  '  See  Bitter's  interesting  Leetoie  oi 

itom  Jerome,  Theodoret,  and  Kimchi,  in  the  Jordan  and  the  Dead  Sea  (Beriin, 

Bdand*!  Palestine,  cap.  X.  p.  52.  1850),  p.  8. 

'  The  same  b^ef  is  seen  in  the  old  *  Genesis  xiL  6,  9,  10. 

medisral  maps  of  the  world — ^such  as  ^  2  Kings  zxiii  29.      2  duxa.  zzxt. 

that  of  the  14th  century,  preserved  in  20 — 9^- 
Hereford  OathedxaL 
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of  Palestine,  between  the  return  from  the  Captiyity  and  the 
Christian  sera,  is  a  contest  between  the  *'  kings  of  the  north 
and  the  kings  of  the  south"' — ^the  descendants  of  Seleucus 
and  the  descendants  of  Ptolemy,  for  the  possession  of  the 
country.     And  when  at  last  the  West  begins  to  rise  as  a 
new  power  on  the  horizon,  Palestine,  as  the  nearest  point  of 
contact  between  the  two  worlds,  becomes  the  scene  of  the 
chief  conflicts  of  Borne  with  Asia*.     There  is  no  other  country 
in  the  world  which  could  exhibit  the  same  confluence  of  asso- 
ciations, as  that  which  is  awakened  by  the  rocks  which  over 
hang  the  crystal  stream  of  the  Dog  Biver*,  where  it  rushes 
through  the  ravines  of  Lebanon  into  the  Mediterranean  Sea ; 
where  side  by  side  are  to  be  seen  the  hieroglyphics  of  the 
great  Barneses,  the  cuneiform  characters  of  Sennacherib,  and 
the  Latin  inscriptions  of  the  Emperor  Antoninus  \ 

lY.  This  is  the  most  convenient  place  for  noticing  a  pecu- 
liarity  of  the   present  aspect  of  Palestine,  which    j^j^^^f 
though  not,  properly  speaking,  a  physical  feature,  is    Bnins. 
8o  closely  connected  both  with  its  outward  imagery  and  with 
its  general  situation,  that  it  cannot  be  omitted.    Above  all 
other  countries  in  the  world,  it  is  a  Lcmd  of  Ruins.    It  is  not 
that   the  particular  ruins  are  on  a  scale  equal  to  those  of 
Greece  or  Italy,  still  less  to  those  of  Egypt.     But  there  is  no 
country  in  which  they  are  so  numerous,  none  in  which  they 
bear  so  large  a  proportion  to  the  villages  and  towns  still  in 
existence.    In  Judsea  it  is  hardly  an  exaggeration  to  say  that 
whilst  for  miles  and  miles  there  is  no  appearance  of  present 
life  or  habitation,  except  the  occasional  goat-herd  on  the  hill- 
side, or  gathering  of  women  at  the  wells,  there  is  yet  hardly  a 
bill -top  of  the  many  within  sight,  which  is  not  covered  by  the 
irestiges  of  some  fortress  or  city  of  former  ages.     Sometimes 
hey  are  fragments  of  ancient  walls,  sometimes  mere  found- 
ktions  and  piles  of  stone,  but  always  enough  to  indicate  signs 
>f  human  habitation  and  civilisation.     Such  is  the  case  in 
rVestem  Palestine.    In  Eastern  Palestine,  and  still  more  if  we 


1  l>aii.  xi.  6,  fra  flalnidoE^t  JhminaHon  Somame,  toL  L 

'  TbiM    resistaaoe  of  FklflsUne  alter-  p.  68. 

ktely  to  tbe  eonqaeron  from  tlie  Bast  *  TheN&hr-el-Kelb^  jiut  ftbofvBaMt. 

nd    frota    ibe   WmI,    is  well  pmt  in  ^  See  Bitter,  LelMmon,  jfp.  631— ff4A.  | 
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include  the  HaurAn  and  the  Lebanon,  the  same  pietoie  is 
continued  although  under  a  somewhat  different  aspect  Hen 
the  ancient  cities  remain,  in  like  manner  deserted,  mined  bnt 
standing ;  not  mere  masses  and  heaps  of  stone,  but  towns  and 
houses,  in  amount  and  in  a  state  of  preservation  which  have 
no  parallel  except  in  the  cities  of  Herculaneum  and  PompeiL 
buried  under  the  eruption  of  Vesuvius.  Not  even  in  Rome  or 
Athens,  hardly  in  Egyptian  Thebes,  can  ancient  buildiogB  be 
found  in  such  magnitude  and  such  profusion  as  at  Baalbec. 
Jerash,  AmmAn,  and  Palmyra.  No  where  else,  it  is  said,  can 
]  all  the  details  of  Roman  domestic  architecture  be  seen  so 
I  clearly  as  in  the  hundreds  of  deserted  villages  which  stand 
on  the  desert  of  the  Hauran.  This  difference  between  the 
ruins  of  the  two  regions  of  Palestine  arises  no  doubt  from  the 
circumstance,  that  whereas  Eastern  Syria  has  been  for  the 
last  foTu:  hundred  years  entirely,  for  the  last  fifteen  hnndred 
years  nearly,  deserted  by  civilised,  almost  by  barbarian,  man, 
Western  Palestine  has  always  been  the  resort  of  a  popnlatioo 
which,  however  rude  and  scanty,  has  been  sufficientiy  numerous 
and  energetic  to  destroy  and  to  appropriate  edifices  which  is 
the  less  frequented  parts  beyond  the  Jordan  have  escaped 
through  neglect  and  isolation. 

But  the  general  fact  of  the  ruins  of  Palestine,  whether  erect 
or  fallen,  remains  common  to  the  whole  country ;  deepens  and 
confirms,  if  it  does  not  create,  the  impression  of  age  and  decaj 
which  belongs  to  almost  every  view  of  Palestine,  and  invests  it 
with  an  appearance  which  can  be  called  by  no  other  name  than 
venerable.  Moreover,  it  carries  us  deep  into  the  histond 
peculiarities  of  the  country.  The  ruins  we  now  see  are  of  the 
most  diverse  ages;  Saracenic,  Crusading,  Roman,  Ghredan, 
Jewish,  extending  perhaps  even  to  the  old  Canaanitish  remaiiis 
before  the  arrival  of  Joshua.  This  variety,  this  accnmulBtiot 
of  destruction,  is  the  natural  result  of  the  position  irtiich  hai 
made  Palestine  for  so  many  ages  the  thoroughfioe  and  piixe  oi 
the  world.  And  although  we  now  see  this  asj^ect  brou^t  out 
in  a  faller  light  than  ever  before,  yet  as  far  back  as  the  histoi; 
and  language  of  Palestine  reaches,  it  was  familiar  to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  country.  In  the  rich  local  vocabulary  of  the 
Hebrew  language,  the  words  for  sites  of  ruined  citiea  oecupT 
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a  I'ianaxkttle  place.  Four  separate  designations  are  used  for 
the  several  stages  of  decay  or  of  destruction^  which  were  to  b« 
seen  even  during  the  first  vigour  of  the  Israelite  conquest  and 
monarchy.  There  was  the  rude  ''cairn/*  or  pile  of  stones, 
roughly  rolled  together*.  There  was  the  mound  or  heap*  of 
ruin,  which,  like  the  Monte  Testaccio  at  Borne,  was  composed 
of  the  rubbish  and  dAris  of  a  fallen  city.  There  were  the 
forsaken  villages*,  such  as  those  in  the  HaurAn,  when  *'  the 
cities  were  wasted  without  inhabitant  and  the  houses  without 
man," — "  forsaken,  and  not  a  man  to  dwell  therein.*'  There 
are  lastly  true  ruins,  such  as  those  to  which  we  give  the  name 
— buildings  standing,  yet  shattered,  like  those  of  Baalbec  or 
Palmyra\ 

TVhat,  therefore,  we  now  see,  must  to  a  certain  extent  have 
been  seen  always — a  country  strewed  with  the  relics  of  an 
earlier  civilisation ;  a  country  exhibiting  even  in  the  first  dawn 
of  history  the  theatre  of  successive  conquests  and  destructions 
— *'  giants  dwelling  therein  of  old  time  •  •  •  .  a  people  great, 
and  many,  and  tall,  ....  but  the  Lord  destroyed  them  before 
those  that  came  after ;  and  they  succeeded  them  and  dwelt  in 
their  stead*." 

y.  But  this  aspect  of  the  land,  whilst  it  reminds  us  in 
some  respects  of  the  identity  of  its  present  appearance  with 
that  of  the  past,  reminds  us  still  more  forcibly  of  its 
difference. 

The  countless  ruins  of  Palestine,  of  whatever  date  they  may 
be,  tell  us  at  a  glance  that  we  must  not  judge  the  resources  of 
the  ancient  land  by  its  present  depressed  and  desolate  stata 


1  Oal,  "rolliiig.'*  Sncli  win  ih» 
cairns  awtar  AchML  and  tbe  Eisg  of  Ai ; 
Jodiiu  iii  26  ;  TiiL  29. 

'  Td,  "heap."  Snob  wen  the  dtiM 
flo-eaUad  m  the  neighbourhood  of  Ba- 
bylon :—Tel-abib  (Biek.  iii  16),  Tel- 
liana,  or  hareaba  (Sua  ii.  69  ;  Neh.  tu. 
61),  Tel-mdah  (do.  do.),  Telaeaar  (fm. 
zzzTil  12),  The  word  baa  thenoepeMed 
into  Aiabie  aa  the  oommon  name  fm  a 
'  *  hiU,"—- in  which  aenie  it  aeema  to  be 
oMd  in  Joahna  zL  18,  <*the  dtieiihat 
stood  stiU  on  their  'heapa*  (telm).**  In 
%Iie  ease  of  Tel-Hum,  where  there  is  no 
taill,  tbe  word  seems  to  retain  its  original 
meaning  of  a  heap  of  mins. 


•  Ambak,  "foiaaken  ;'*   Isa.  vi.  12 ; 
ztU.  2, 9 ;  ljdi.12 ;  Jer.  ir.  29 ;  Zeph.  iL  4. 

^  Ai.  Three  towns  at  least  were  » 
called  from  this  cireomstanoe.  1.  Ai, 
Josh.  Tii.  (oompare  tUL  28) ;  2.  Ija- 
abarim,  or  lim,  "in  the  border  ol 
Moab**  (Numb.  zzziU.  44) ;  and  8.  Cm, 
in  tbe  south  of  Judah  (Josh.  zr.  29). 
The  ATltes,  or  ATim,  the  earliest  inha- 
bitants of  Philistia  (Beut.  ii.  28),  seem 
to  have  derived  their  name  ttim  this 
word— *' The  dwellers  in  ruins.'*  To 
what  an  antiquity  doea  this  oarty  m 
back.  Buins  before  the  days  of  tbos 
who  preceded  the  Philistines  * 

»  Deut.  u.  10—28. 
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;  They  show  us  not  only  that  "  Syria  might  support  tenfoU 
.  its  present  population,  and  bring  forth  tenfold  its  present' 
\  produce,"  but  that  it  actually  did  so. 

And  this  brings  us  to  the  question  which  Eastern  travellers 

The  <<Lftnd  &<>  often  ask,  and  are  asked,  on  their  retom,  ''  Can 

ofmilk  and  fl^ese  stony  hills,  these  deserted  valleys,  be  indeed 

the  Land  of  Promise,  the  land  flowing  with  milk  and 

honey  ?  " 

There  are  two  answers  to  this  question.  First,  as  has  jost 
been  observed,  the  country  must  have  been  very  different  when 
every  hill  was  crowned  with  a  flourishing  town  or  village,  £rom 
what  it  is  since  it  ceased  to  be  the  seat  not  only  of  civilisatioD, 
but  in  many  instances  even  of  the  population  and  habitations 
which  once  fertilised  it.  '*  The  entire  destruction  of  the  woods 
Destnietbn  which  once  covered  the  mountains,  and  the  utter 
3f  wood,  neglect  of  the  terraces  which  supported  the  soil  on 
steep  declivities,  have  given  fall  scope  to  the  rains,  wbich 
have  left  many  tracts  of  bare  rock,  where  formerly  were 
vineyards  and  cornfields*."  As  in  Greece,  since  the  fall  of  the 
plane-trees  which  once  shaded  the  bare  landscape  of  Attica,  so 
Vi  Palestine  the  gradual  cessation  of  rain  produced  by  this  lo^s 
of  vegetation  has  exposed  the  country  in  a  greater  degree  thii! 
in  early  times  to  the  evils  of  drought.  This  at  least  is  the 
effect  of  the  testimony  of  residents  at  Jerusalem,  within  whose 

(experience  the  Kedron  has  recently  for  the  first  time  flowed 
with  a  copious  torrent,  evidently  in  consequence  of  the  name- 
rous  enclosures  of  mulberry  and  olive  groves,  made  within  thi> 
last  few  years  by  the  Qreek  convent,  and  in  themselves  i 
sample  of  the  different  aspect  which  such  cultivation  mort 
widely  extended,  would  give  to  the  whole  country.     There  ire 


'  Seport  of  ICr.  Mooire,  Oonmil-Qeiio- 
ral  of  Sjm,  appendad  to  Dr.  Bowring*! 
Beport  on  the  Oommercial  Statistics  of 
Syria,  pressnted  to  both  Houses  of  Par- 
liament (London,  1840)  pp.  90—111. 
It  is  needleis  to  addnoe  ^iroofs  of  a  iact 
so  well  attested,  both  by  existing  Testiges, 
and  by  nnirersal  testimony,  as  the  popn- 
lonsness  of  Syxia  not  only  in  the  times 
of  the  Jewish  monarohy  bat  of  the  Greek 
kingdom,  the  Roman  empire,  and  the 
middle  agea      Bat  any  one  who  wishes  to 


see  the  argnment  drawn  out  in  teH 
wiU  find  it  in  the  Sid,  4th,  and  5e 
diapters  of  Edth*s  Land  of  IsneJ,-* 
book  disfignred  indeed  by  an  extrangut 
and  untenable  theory,  but  contsiftgj 
mneh  nsefdl  information. 

*  J>r.  Olin's  Travels  in  the  Bast,  fd 
iL  428.  The  whole  passage  is  ^rva 
perosal,  as  a  calm  and  clear  iUttmsi 
of  a  somewhat  entangled  and  ddkia 
question.  See  also  (>tpt  Allen's  M 
8ea»  iL  280—290. 
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proofs  also  of  the  same  general  change  of  climate,  which  in 
Europe  has  been  effected  by  the  disappearance  of  the  Oerman 
forests.     The  constant  allusions*  to  winter-snow  in  the  ancient 
writers,  are  not  borne  out  by  its  rare  occurrence  in  modem  / 
times.    The  forest  of  Hareth,  and  the  thicket- wood  of  Ziph,  in 
Judsa*;   the  forest  of  'Bethel;    the  forest  of  *  Sharon;   the' 
forests  which  gave  its  name  to  Kirjath-jearim  *,  "  the  city  oi 
forests,"  have  long  disappeared.    Palm-trees  which  are  now  all 
but  unknown  on  the  hills  of  Palestine,  formerly  grew,  as  we 
shall  presently  see,  with  myrtles  and  pines,   on    the    now 
almost  barren  slopes    of   Olivet;    and  groves    of   oak   and 
terebinth,  though  never  frequent,  must  have  been  certainly 
more   common  than  at  present.      The  very  labour,    which 
was    expended    on    these     sterile    hills    in    former    times, 
has  increased  their  present    sterility.      The    natural   vege- 
tation has  been  swept  away,  and  no  human  cultiTation  now 
occupies  the  terraces  which  once  took  the  place  of  forests  and 
pastures*. 

Secondly,  even  without  such  an  effort  of  imagination  as  is 
required  to  conceive  an  altered  state  of  population    oontrMt 
and  civilisation,  it  is  enough  to  remember  the  actual    ^gihtlia 
situation  of  Palestine,  in  its  relation  to  the  surround-  ' 

ug  countries  of  the  East.  We  do  not  sufficiently  bear  in  mind 
hat  the  East,  that  is,  the  country  between  the  Mediterranean 
Lnd  the  table-lands  of  Persia,  between  the  Sahara  and  the 
Persian  Gulf,  is  a  waterless  desert,  only  diversified  here  and 
here  by  strips  and  patches  of  vegetation'.  Such  green  spots 
»r  tracts,  which  are  in  fact  but  oases  on  a  large  scale,  are  the 
Ich  plains  on  the  banks  of  the  Tigris  and  the  withAs- 
Huphrates,  the  long  strips  of  verdure  on  the  banks  of  ^7™  > 
[le  Nile,  the  occasional  centres  of  vegetation  in  Arabia  Feli^i 
D(i  Idam»a;  and,  lastly,  the  cultivated  though  narrow  territor) 

1  Fb.   cxlm  16 ;  olTiii.  8 ;  2  Sam.  '  The  Emperor  Napdeon,  in  hk  re- 

'JaL  20.  marke  on  the  short-liTed  oharaoter.of 

-  1  Sam.  ^irii  5  ;  xziiL  15.  Asiatic  dynasttea,  ascribee  it  to  the  fact 

3  2  Kin^B  iL  24  ;    1  Sam.  m.  25.  that   Asia   is    snrronnded    by  deaert% 

*  Soe  Chap.  VI.  ii.  whioh  fumiah  a  neTernseaiing  anpply  of 

*  Compaie  1  Sam.  rL  21,  til.  1,  and  barbarian  hordes  to  oyerthrow  the  seats 
[Jhran.  ziiL  5,  with  Ps.  cxxxii.  6.  of  ciTilised  power  reared  within  thaii 

*  This  is  well  pat  in  Keith's  Land  of      reach.     (Mimairtif  Bug.  Transl.  yoI.  it 
p.  425.  266.) 
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if  Palestine  itself.  It  is  true  that  as  compared  with  the  deptl 
^  soil  and  richness  of  vegetation  on  the  banks  of  the  Nik. 
4f[  with  the  carpet  of  flowers  described'  on  the  banks  of  the 
Chebar^  Palestine  seems  poor  and  bare.  But  as  compared^ 
the  whole  surrounding  country  in  the  midst  of  which  it  stands, 
it  is  unquestionably  a  fertile  land  in  the  midst  of  barreimess 
The  impression  on  entering  it  from  the  south  has  been  abeadj 
described*.  The  Desert  often  encroaches  upon  it — ^the  hills  d 
Anti-Iibanus  which  oTcrhang  the  plain  of  Damascus,  and  tiioa 
which  bound  Judsea  on  the  east,  are  as  truly  parts  of  the  w]ld£^ 
ness  as  Sinai  itself.  But  the  interior  of  the  countij  is  nerer 
entirely  destitute  of  the  signs  of  life,  and  the  long  tracts  of 
Esdraelon,  and  the  sea-coast  and  the  plain  of  GennesaietL, 
are,  or  might  be,  as  rich  with  gardens  and  with  com-fidds  ii 
the  most  fEkvoured  spots  in  Egypt  And  there  is,  moreover, 
this  peculiarity  which  distinguishes  Palestine  from  the  (hiIt 
countries  with  which  it  could  then  be  brought  into  compansoL 
lad  with  Ghaldiea  and  Egypt — ^the  latter  of  course  in  an  emined 
^8yp*-  degree — depend  on  the  course  of  single  rivers.  Viti- 
out  the  Nile,  and  the  utmost  use  of  the  waters  of  the  Nil& 
Egypt  woul  i  be  a  desert  But  Palestine  is  well  distingoistiei 
not  merely  as  '*  a  land  of  wheat  and  barley,  and  vines  and  fig 
trees  and  pomegranates,  of  oil-olive  and  honey,"  but  empbi 
tically  as  '*  a  good  land,  a  land  of  brooks  of  water,  of  foustsi^ 
and  depths  that  spring  out  of  'plains'  and  *  mountains' - 
'*  not  as  the  land  of  Egypt,  where  thou  sowedst  thy  seed  aci 
wateredst  it  with  thy  foot,  as  a  garden  of  herbs ;  but  a  land  d 
*  mountains '  and  *  plains,'  which  drinketh  water  of  the  rain  oi 
heaven*."  This  mountainous  character ;  this  abundance  d 
water  both  from  natural  springs  and  from  the  clouds  of  heaia 
in  contradistinction  to  the  one  uniform  supply  of  the  great  liTcr: 
this  abundance  of  "  milk  "  from  its  "  cattle  on  a  thousand  hilk' 
of  "  honey "  from  its  forests  and  its  thymy  shrubs,  was  abs>r 
lutely  peculiar  to  Palestine  amongst  the  civilised  nations  oftk 
East  Feeble  as  its  brooks  might  be, — ^though,  doubtless,  ikfj 
were  then  more  frequently  filled  than  now — ^yet  still  it  was  tb 


*  lAjard't  Nintreb  and  BabyloB,  p|>.  *  See  Chapter  I.  Fivt  ii.  p.  98. 

9«8.  273,  808.  *  Deat.  tiiL  7,  8 ;  zL  10.  IL 
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only  country  where  an  Eastern  could  have  been  familiar  with 
the  image  of  the  Psalmist  * :  *'  He  sendeth  the  springs  into  the 
valleys,  which  run  among  the  '  mountains.' "  Those  springs 
too,  however  short-lived,  are  remarkable  for  their  copiousness 
and  beauty.  Not  only  not  in  the  East,  but  hardly  in  the  West, 
can  any  fountains  and  sources  of  streams  be  seen  so  clear,  so 
fall-grown  even  at  their  birth,  as  those  of  the  Kishon,  the  Jordan, 
and  the  whole  of  the  Jordan  valley.  Wales  or  Westmoreland 
are,  doubtless,  not  regarded  as  fertile  regions ;  and  the  green 
lields  of  England  to  those  who  have  come  fresh  from  Palestine, 
seem,  by  way  of  contrast,  to  be  indeed  **  a  land  of  promise." 
But  transplant  Wales  or  Westmoreland  into  the  heart  of  the 
Desert,  and  they  would  be  tax  more  to  the  inhabitant  of  the 
Desert  than  to  their  inhabitants  are  the  richest  spots  oi 
England.  Far  more :  both  because  the  contrast  is  in  itself 
f^ater,  and  because  the  phenomena  of  a  mountain  countty, 
irith  weUs  and  springs,  are  of  a  kind  almost  unknown  to  the 
dwellers  in  the  deserts  or  river-plains  of  the  East. 

Palestine  therefore,  not  merely  by  its  situation,  but  by  its 
comparative  fertility,  might  well  be  considered  the  prize  of  the 
Eastern  world,  the  possession  of  which  was  the  mark  of  God's 
peculiar  favour ;  the  spot  for  which  the  nations  would  contend: 
as  on  a  smaller  scale  the  Bedouin  tribes  for  some  '*  diamond  ol 
the  desert" — some  "palm-grove  islanded  amid  the  waste.*" 
^d  a  land  of  which  the  blessings  were  so  evidently  the  gift  of 
Gl^od,  not  as  in  Egypt*  of  man's  labour;  which  also,  by  reason 
>f  its  narrow  extent,  was  so  constantly  within  reach  and  sight 
)f  the  neighbouring  Desert,  was  eminently  calculated  to  raise 
he  thoughts  of  the  nation  to  the  Supreme  Giver  of  all  these 
)lessing8,  and  to  bind  it  by  the  dearest  ties  to  the  land  which 
ie  had  so  manifestiy  favoured  *• 

YI.  With  these  gentier  incentives  to  religious  thought  and 
eeling  were  blended  the  more  terrible  as  well  as  the  more 

1  Pa.  dr.  10.  Tt&DM,    Gorenuaent  htm,  in  this  reipeot, 

*  Oompwre  the  remarks  of  th«  Bmpe-  no  infiiiflnoe  there.    Bat  in  Bgypt,  when 

■r  Napoleon  cm  Bgypi.    MSmoiret,  yd.  the  inrifiktiont  cui    only  he   artiSdA), 

.  211.    (Bug.  TriuiAl.)     *'  The  plains  of  gorcminent  is  ererything." 

eanne  and  Brie  in  Champagne  are  fe-  *  See  Ewald,   Geschichle,  Snd  Bdii 

indated  by  regular  wateriayi  from  the  toI.  i  p.  296. 
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beautiful  forms  of  tropical  and  eastern  life.  The  '*  Toice  of  tk 
Stonni,  Lord "  made  itself  heard  in  storms,  burstiiig  snd* 
Barth-  denly  out  of  the  dear  heavens,  preceded  by  violent 
Volcanic  hurricanes, — ^the  clouds  with  their  thick  daikness 
phenomena,  almost  seeming  to  touch  the  ground, — ^the  thunder. 
heard,  not  as  with  us,  in  short  and  broken  peals,  bat  in  ok 
continuous  roll,  as  if  joining  flash  to  flash  without  inteiraption' 
"  He  bowed  the  heavens  and  came  down,  and  there  was  dizk- 
ness  under  his  feet .  . .  He  rode  upon  the  wings  of  the  wind 
.  . '.  The  Lord  thundered  out  of  heaven,  and  the  SQghest  gave 
his  voice ;  hailstones  and  coals  of  fire  . .  .  The  voice  of  the 
Lord  divideth  the  flames  of  fire '." 

The  volcanic  phenomena  of  Palestine  open  a  question  A 
which  the  data  are,  in  a  scientific  point  of  view,  too  imperfect 
to  be  discussed*;  but  there  is  enough  in  the  histoTj  ui 
literature  of  the  people  to  show  that  there  was  an  agency  of 
this  kind  at  work.  The  valley  of  the  Jordan  *,  both  in  its 
desolation  and  vegetation,  was  one  continued  portent;  and 
firom  its  crevices  ramified  even  into  the  interior  of  Judea  the 
startling  appearances,  if  not  of  the  volcano,  at  least  of  ik 
earthquake.  Their  historical  efiect  in  the  special  theatre  d 
their  operation  will  appear  as  we  proceed;  but  their  traces  on 
the  permanent  feeling  of  the  nation  must  be  noticed  heze. 
The  writings  of  the  Psalmists  and  Prophets  abound  v^ 
indications  which  escape  the  eye  of  a  superficial  reader.  Likfc 
the  soil  of  their  country,  they  actually  heave  and  labour  vii 
the  fiery  convulsions  which  glow  beneath  their  surfiice;  i:: 
part,  it  may  be,  from  the  recollection  of  the  older  catastrophe 
of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  but  chiefly  from  more  recent  cals* 
mities,  especially  from  the  great  earthquake  *  in  the  rogn  ci 
Uzziah,  which  coincides  in  point  of  time  with  most  of  these 
allusions*.  *'  He  looketh  on  the  earth,  and  it  trembleth:  in 
toucheth  the  *  mountains,'  and  they  smoke." — "  Therefore  lil 
we  not  fear,  though  the  earth  be  removed.*' — ''The  mountaiiti 

'  I  giTe  tbeee  fentnrei  from  a  thunder-  Kilto*a  Phjiicil  QeoffOigtj  of  Btlafiiat 

itonn  that  I  witnened  in  paasing  Mount  e.  iu. 

Harmon  on  April  7,  1868.  «  See  Chapter  VIL 

s  Pb.  xriiL  9  ;  zziz.  7.  *  See  Chapter  IU 

>  See  article  PaletHnt  in  I>r.  8mith*i  •  Fk.  dr.  82.  Hicah  L  4.  Nan  i ' 

Oictionaiy  of  Classical  Qeographj ;  also  Isa.  Izir.  1,  2. 
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shall  be  molten  under  him,  and  the  Talleys  shall  be  cleft  as 

wax  before  the  fire,  and  as  the  waters  that  are  ponred  down  a 

steep  place.** — "  The  mountains  quake  at  him,  and  the  hills 

melt,  and  the  earth  is  burned  at  his  presence;  .  .  his  fury  is 

poured  out  like  fire,  and  the  rocks  are  thrown  down  by  him/'^ 

''The  mountains  flow  down  at  thy  presence,   as  when  the 

melting  fire  bumeth,  the  fire  causeth  the  waters  to  boil."     The 

Prophecy  of  Amos  is  a  succession  of  earthquake-shocks.    The 

thunder  of  the  first  ''roar"  from  Jerusalem   awakens  him; 

"  the  lion  hath  roared,  who  will  not  fear  ?     The  Lord  hath 

spoken,  who  will  not  prophesy '  ?  "     "  The  day  of  the  Lord 

becomes  darkness,  yery  dark,  and  no  lightness  in  it."    The 

land  heaves  like  the  rising  of  the  Nile  flood '.     The  "  waters  of 

the  sea  "  rise,  and  are  "  poured  over  the  face  of  the  earth*." — 

The  most  ancient  and  the  most  recent  of  these  convulsions 

are  brought  together  by  the  links  of  this  mysterious  agency. 

"  I  have  overthrown  some  of  you,  as  Ood  overthrew  Sodom  and 

Oomorrahj  and  ye  were  as  a  firebrand  plucked  out  of  the 

burning*."     The  temple,  the  ivory  palaces,  the  gateways  of 

Bethel  are  "  smitten,"  "  shake,"  "  fall,"  perish,  and  come  to  an 

end  * ;  even  as  at  a  more  awM  moment  by  a  like  convulsion 

"  the  vail  of  the  Temple  "  at  Jerusalem  "  was  rent  in  twain 

from  the  top  to  the  'bottom." 

It  is  probable  that  nothing  conveys  to  the  human  mind  so 
strong  a  sense  of  general  instability  and  insecurity  as  the  re- 
currence of  earthquake  ;  the  only  terror,  of  which,  as  has  been 
>fit;en  observed,  the  edge  is  sharx>ened,  not  blunted,  by 
amiliarity.  "Fear,  and  the  pit,  and  the  snare,  are  upon 
hee,  O  inhabitant  of  the  earth.  And  it  shall  come  to  pass, 
hat  he  who  fleeth  from  the  noise  of  the  fear  shall  fall 
tito  the  pit ;  and  he  that  cometh  up  out  of  the  midst  of  the 
it  shall  be  taken  in  the  snare :  for  the  windows  from  on  high 
re  open,  and  the  foundations  of  the  earth  do  shake.  The 
arth  is  utterly  broken  down,  the  earth  is  clean  dissolved,  thi 
arth  is  moved  exceedingly.     The  earth  shall  reel  to  and  fro 

1  Azuos  L  2  ;  iY.  8.     See  Chapter  III.  *  Amos  it.  11. 

'  Amos  Tiii.  8  ;  ix.  0.     See  Appendix,  '  Amos  iii  14,  15  ;  is.  1. 

'ew.  •  M»tt.  xxTii.  52. 

*  Amos  iz.  6. 
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a  drunkard,  and  shall  be  removed  like  a  cottage'.**  Bd 
the  nerres  of  the  fidth  of  Israel  were  not  nnstmiig  by  shock; 
which  to  them  rath^  brought  oat  the  consdonsness  of  tk 
which  was  immoTcable.  **  Therefore  will  we  not  fear,  thou^ 
the  earth  be  moved,  and  thon^  the  mountains  be  caiik£ 
into  the  midst  of  the  sea.*' — **  The  Lord  reigneth;  let  & 
people  tremble :  he  sitteth  between  the  chembim ;  let  the 
earth  be  movedV* 

VIE.  What  has  been  already  said  is  enon^  to  indicate  tk 
Variety  of   ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^'^  variety  of  stmctore  and  tempentore 
rtnutan     exhibited  in  the  Holy  Land.    It  is  said  by  Yohey'. 
and  apparently  with  justice,  that  there  is  no  dis- 
trict on  the  hce  of  the  earth  which  contains  so   many  and 
such  sudden  transitions.     Such  a  country  fiunished  at  once 
the  natural  theatre  of  a  history  and  a  literature  which  nm 
destined  to  spread  into  nations  accustomed  to  the  most  vaiioos 
climates  and  imagery.      There  must  of  course,  under  ut 
circumstances,  be  much  in  the  history  of  any  nation,  eastern  a 
western,  northern  or  southern,  which,  to  other  quarters  <£i^ 
world,  wiU  be  more  or  less  unintelligible.    Still  it  is  easy  to 
conceive  that  whatever  difficulty  is  presented  to  European  a 
American  minds  by  the  sacred  writings,  mi^t  have  bee 
greatly  aggravated  had  the  Bible  come  into  existence  in  i 
country  more  limited  in  its  outward  imagery  than  is  the  cisc 
with  Palestine.    If  the  Valley  of  the  Nile  or  the  Arabii: 
Desert  had  witnessed  the  whole  of  the  sacred  history,  n 
cannot  but  feel  how  widely  it  would  have  been  separated  froa 
the  ordinary  thoughts  of  a  European ;  how  small  a  portion  of 
our  feelings  and  imaginations  would  have  been  represented 
by  it.     The  truths  might  have  been  the  same,  but  the  foms 
in  which  they  were  clothed  would  have  affected  only  a  fev 
here  and  there,  leaving  the   great   mass  untouched.     Be 
as  it  is,  we  have  the  life  of  a  Bedouin  tribe,  of  an  agricultnn! 
people,  of  seafeuring  cities;    the  extremes  of  barbarism  vA 
of  civilisation;  the  aspects  of  plain  and  of  mountain;  ofi 
tropical,  of  an  eastern,  and  almost  of  a  northern  dimate.  b 


'  iMk  xiif.  17->-aO.  s  Ps.  zlTi.  8  ;  ifliz.  1. 

*  8m  BiUtr  ;  JordAD,  p.  360. 
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Egypt  there  is  a  continual  contact  of  desert  and  cultivated 
land ;  in  Greece,  there  is  a  constant  intermixture  of  the  views 
of  sea  and  land ;  in  the  ascent  and  descent  of  the  great  moun- 
tains of  South  America  there  is  an  interchange  of  the  torrid 
and  the  arctic  zones ;  in  England  there  is  an  alternation   of 
wild  hills  and  valleys  with  rich  fields  and  plains.    But  in 
Palestine  all  these  are  combined.     The  Patriarchs  could  here 
gradually  exchange  the  nomadic  life,  first  for  the  pastoral,  and 
then  for  the  agricultural ;  passing  insensibly  from  one  to  the 
other  as  the  Desert  melts  imperceptibly  into  the  hills  of  Pales- 
tine.   Ishmael  and  Esau  coxdd  again  wander  back  into  the 
sandy  waste  which  lay  at  their  very  doors '.     The  scape-goat 
could  still  be  sent  from  the  temple-courts  into  the  uninhabited 
wilderness  '•  John,  and  a  greater  than  John,  could  return  in  a 
day's  journey  from  the  busiest  haunts  of  men  into  the  solitudes 
beyond  the  Jordan*.  The  various  tribes  could  find  their  several 
occupations  of  shepherds,  of  warriors,  of  traffickers,  according 
as  they  were  settied  on  the  margin  of  the  Desert,  in  the  moun* 
tain  fiistnesses,  or  on  the  shore  of  the  Mediterranean.    The 
sacred  poetry  which  was  to  be  the  delight  and  support  of  the 
human  mind  and  the  human  soul  in  all  regions  of  the  world, 
embraced  within  its  range  the  natural  features  of  almost  every 
country.    The  venerable  poet  of  our  own  mountain  regions 
used  to  dwell  with  genuine  emotion  on  the  pleasure  he  felt  in 
the  reflection  that  the  Psalmists  and  Prophets  dwelt  in  a 
mountainous  country,  and  enjoyed  its    beauty   as  truly  as 
himself.     The  devotions  of  oiu:  great  maritime  empire  find 
a  natural  expression  in  the  numerous  allusions,  which  no 
inland  situation  could  have  permitted,  to  the  roar  of  the 
Mediterranean  Sea,  breaking  over  the  rocks  of  Acre  and  Tyre, 
—**  the  floods  lift  up  their  voice,  the  floods  lift  up  their  waves," 
— ^the  '*  great  and  wide  sea,"  whose  blue  waters  could  be  seen 
from  the  top  of  almost  every  mountain,  **  wherein  are  things 
creeping   innumerable."  ''There go"  the  Phoenician  "ships" 
with  their  white  sails,  and  *'  there  is  that  Leviathan,"  th« 
monster  of  the  deep,  which  both  Jewish  and  Grecian  fiincy 


i)>ie  OhMtar  1.  Part  ii.  p.  99.  >  Ler.  xirL  SiL 

•  See  ChAvten  X.  and  XIIL 
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was  wont  to  place  in  the  inland  ocean,  that  was  to  them  all, 
and  more  than  all,  that  the  Atlantic  is  to  us.  Thither  "tki 
went  down  **  from  their  mountains,  and  '*  did  their  business  ii 
ships/'  in  the  **  great  waters/'  and  saw  the  ^*  wonders  "  of  tltt 
**  deep  ;*'  and  along  those  shores  were  the  "  havens,'*  few  and 
hx  between, ''  where  they  would  be  "  when  '*  the  storm  became 
calm,  and  the  waves  thereof  were  still '."  Hermon,  with  hii 
snowy  summit  always  in  sight  furnished  the  images  which 
else  could  hardly  have  been  familiar, — '*  snow  and  vapours, 
''snow like  wool,"  "hoar-frost  like  ashes,"  ''ice  like  morsels V 
And  then  again,  the  upland  hills  and  level  plains  experienced 
all  the  usual  alternations  of  the  seasons — ^the  ''  rain  descending 
on  the  mown  grass,"  the  "  early  and  the  latter  rain/*  the 
mountains  "watered  from  His  chambers,  the  earth  satisfied 
with  the  fruit  of  His  *  works" — which,  though  not  the  same  as 
the  ordinary  returns  of  a  European  climate,  were  yet  &r  more 
like  it  than  could  be  found  in  Egypt,  Arabia,  or  Assyria. 

Such  instances  of  the  variety  of  Jewish  experience  in  Falfo- 
tine,  as  contrasted  with  that  of  any  other  cotmtry,  might  eaaly 
be  multiplied.  But  enough  has  been  said  to  show  its  fitness 
for  the  history  or  the  poetry  of  a  nation  with  a  universal 
destiny,  and  to  indicate  one  at  least  of  the  methods  by  whid 
that  destiny  was  fostered — ^the  sudden  contrasts  of  the  varioits 
aspects  of  life  and  death,  sea  and  land,  verdure  and  desezt 
storm  and  calm,  heat  and  cold;  which,  so  far  as  any  natnrsl 
means  could  assist,  cultivated  what  has  been  well  called  the 
"  variety  in  unity/'  so  characteristic  of  the  sacred  books  d 
Israel;  so  unlike  those  of  India,  of  Persia,  of  Egypt  o 
Arabia. 

Yin.  Amidst  this  great  diversity  of  physical  features,  on* 
doubtedly  the  one  which  most  prevails  over  the  others,  is  h> 
Palertiiie  a  ^o^^^^^^^o^^  character.  As  a  general  rule,  Palestbe 
moimtain-  is  not  merely  a  mountainous  country,  but  a  mass  d 
«>uiti7.  mountains,  rising  from  a  level  sea-coast  on  the  wes; 
and  from  a  level  desert  on  the  east,  only  cut  asunder  by  th« 


'  Ps.  ciT.  26 ;  erii  23—30.  Berere  than  at  pnaent.    See  fh.  ISL 
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valley  of  the  Jordan  Irom  north  to  south,  and  by  the  valley  of 
Jezreel  from  east  to  west.  The  result  of  this  peculiarity  is, 
that  not  merely  the  hill-tops,  but  the  valleys  and  plains  of  the 
interior  of  Palestine,  both  east  and  west,  are  themselves  so 
high  above  the  level  of  the  sea  as  to  partake  of  all  the  main 
characteristics  of  mountainous  history  and  scenery.  Jerusalem 
is  of  nearly  the  same  elevation  as  the  highest  ground  in 
England,  and  most  of  the  chief  cities  of  Palestine  are  several 
hundred  feet  above  the  Mediterranean  Sea. 

1.  Many  expressions  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  have 
immediate  reference  to  this  configuration  of  the 
country,  the  more  remarkable  from  its  contrast  with 
the  flat  from  which  it  rises  on  the  east  and  south.  This  pro- 
bably is  at  least  one  signification  of  the  earliest  name  by 
which  not  Palestine  alone,  but  the  whole  chain  of  mountains 
of  which  it  is  an  offshoot,  was  called, — "  Aram,"  or  the  "  high- 
lands," as  distinguished  from  "  Canaan,"  "  the  lowlands "  or 
plain  of  the  sea-coast  on  the  west,  and  the  *'  Bikah  "  or  great 
plain  of  the  Mesopotamian  deserts  on  the  east.  "  Aram  "  (or 
Syria^  the  word  by  which  the  Greeks  translated  the  word  into 
their  own  language)  seems  to  have  been  the  general  appel- 
lation* of  the  whole  sweep  of  mountains  which  enclose  the 
western  plains  of  Asia,  and  which  were  thus  designated,  like 
the  various  ranges  of  Maritime,  Graian,  Pennine,  and  Julian 
^ps,  by  some  affix  or  epithet  to  distinguish  one  portion 
rom  another. 


^  "  Aram-Naharaim/'  *the  highlandi 
f  the  two  liTeiB  *  (the  word  traiuUted 
'Mesopotamia"  in  the  Greek,  Latin, 
nd  Bnipliah  TersioDfl),  Gen.  zziv.  10, 
»eat.  zxiii.  4,  Judges  ilL  8,  1  Ohron. 
iz.  6y  ia  applied  to  the  moontains  firom 
'hich  the  Bnphrates  and  Tigris  issue 
ito  the  plain.  It  is  also  described,  in 
>uinb.  xxiii.  7,  as  **Aram,  the nunuUatm 
r  the  East.*'  <*Padan-Aram"  is  <the 
iltivated  field  of  the  highlands,'  Gen. 
CT.  20,  xxviii.  2 — 7,  xlviii.  7 ;  apparently 
ther  an  upland  vale  in  the  hills,  or  a 
irtile  diatrict  immediately  at  their  feet, 
bat  thia  is  the  meaning  of  "Padan,** 
>pear8  both  from  its  derivation  from 
Ktah  an  plough  (lee  Gesenias  m 
ee) — aod    from  the  equivalert  aatUk 


=  coltiTated  field — arrum, — nsed  for  it 
in  Hosea  xii.  12  (though  there  trans- 
lated "country'*).  ** Anm  of  Damas 
cus "  (2  Sam.  liii.  6)  is  '  the  highlands 
aboTC  Damasoos,'  to  which,  in  later 
tames,  the  word  *'  Aram  "  (Syria)  became 
almost  entirely  restricted,  as  in  Isa.  vii. 
1,  8  ;  Amos  i.  5  ;  1  Kings  xv.  18  ;  and 
so  the  lesser  principalities  of  the  same 
region  are  called  '*  Aram  Zobah, "  "  Aram 
Maachah,"  ''Aram  Beth-Kehob."  To 
Palestine  itself  it  is  never  applied  in  the 
Scriptures,  but  the  constant  designation 
of  the  country  by  Greek  writers  (see 
Beland,  cap.  riil.),  is  **  Syria  Palsstina," 
which,  in  its  Hebrew  equivalent^  would 
be  **  Aram  Philistim.**  For  the  meaning 
of  Syria,  see  Chapter  Yl. 
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However  this  may  be,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  Pales- 
tine we  are  in  the  "  Highlands  *'  of  Asia.  This  was  the  more 
remarkable  in  connection  with  the  Israelites,  because  they  were 
the  only  civilised  nation  then  existing  in  the  world,  which 
dwelt  in  a  mountainous  country.  The  great  states  of  Egypt, 
of  Assyria,  of  India',  rose  in  the  plains  formed  by  the  mighty 
rivers  of  those  empires.  The  mountains  from  which  those 
rivers  descended  were  the  haunts  of  the  barbarian  races,  who 
from  time  to  time  descended  to  conquer  or  ravage  these  rich 
and  level  tracts.  But  the  Hebrew  people  was  raised  above  the 
other  ancient  states,  equally  in  its  moral  and  in  its  physical 
relations.  From  the  Desert  of  Arabia  to  Hebron  is  a  continual 
ascent,  and  from  that  ascent  there  is  no  descent  of  any  import- 
ance, except  to  the  plains  of  the  Jordan,  Esdraelon,  and  the 
coast*.  To  "  go  down  into  Egypt,"  to  "  go  up  into  Canaan,*' 
were  expressions  as  true  as  they  are  frequent  in  the  account  of 
the  Patriarchal  migrations  to  and  fro  between  the  two  countries. 
From  a  mountain  sanctuary,  as  it  were,  Israel  looked  over  the 
world.  "  The  mountain  of  the  Lord's  house," — "  established 
on  the  tops  of  the  mountains," — "  exalted  above  the  hills," — ^to 
which  '*all  nations  should  go  *up,"  was  the  image  in  which  the 
prophets  delighted  to  represent  the  future  glory  of  their  country. 
When  '*  the  Lord  had  a  controversy  with  his  people,"  it  was  to 
be  "before  the  mountains  and  the  hills,"  and  ^'the  strong 
foundations  of  the  ^earth."  When  the  messengers  of  glad 
tidings  returned  from  the  captivity,  their  feet  were  "beautiful 
upon  the  'mountains."  It  was  to  the  "  mountains  "  of  Israel 
that  the  exile  lifted  up  his  eyes,  as  the  place  **  from  whence 
his  help  *came."  To  the  oppressed  it  was  "  the  mountains  " 
that  brought  "judgment,  and  the  hills  'righteousness."  "My 
mountains  " — ^**  my  holy  •mountain," — are  expressions  for  the 
whole  country*. 

One  striking  consequence  of  this  elevation  of  the  whole 


'  See  the  &ct  well  giiTen  in  HegeTs  ?  Fik  IxxiL  8. 

Pliiloeophy  of  Histoiy,  p.  50.  '  Iol    zi.   9  ;   m,   25  ;    WiL    13  ; 

<  See  Chapter  I.  Part  ii  p.  102.  Ixt.  9. 
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mass  cf  the  country  is  that  eyeiy  high  point  in  it  commands 
a  prospect  of  greater  extent  than  is  common  in  ordi-  ,j^  ^^^ 
nary  mountain  districts.    On  ahnost  every  eminence  of  SMnd 
there  is  an  opportunity  for  one  of  those  wide  views  or  "■*^* 
surveys  which  abound  in  the  history  of  Palestine,  and  which, 
more  than  anything  else,  connect  together  our  impression  of 
events  and  of  the  scene  on  which  they  were  enacted.    There 
are  first  the  successive  views  of  Abraham;  as  when  on  "the 
mountain  east  of  Bethel,"  "  Lot  lifted  up  his  eyes,    ^x... 
and  beheld  all  the  plain  of  Jordan,"  and  Abraham 
'*  lifted  up  his  eyes,  and  looked  from  the  place  where  he  was, 
northward,  and  southward,  and  eastward,  and  '  west-    *  Kimh^ 
ward";    or  again,  when  '* Abraham  looked  towards 
Sodom  and  Gomorrah  .  .  .  and  beheld,  and  lo  the  smoke  of 
the  country  went  up  as  the  smoke  of  a  famace ; "  or  yet  again, 
when  "he  lifted  up  his  eyes,  and  saw  the  place  a&r  off  in  the 
land  of  *Moriah."    In  the  later  history  there  is  unfolded  still 
more  distinctly  the  view  of  Balaam  from  the  "  high  places  of 
Moab,"  when  "  from  the  top  of  the  rocks  he  saw, 
"from  the  hills  he  beheld,"  not  only  "the  tents  of 
Jacob  "  and  the  "  tabernacles  of  Israel,"  with  their  future 
greatness  rising  far  in  the  distance,  but  the  surrounding  nations 
also,  whose  fate  was  interwoven  with  theirs— and  he  thought  of 
Edom  and  Seir,  and  "  looked  on  Amalek,"  and  "  looked  on  the 
'  Kenite."     And  close  upon  this  foUows  the  view — ^the  most 
famous  in  all  time,  the  proverb  of  all  languages — when  from 
that  same  spot — "  the  field  of  Zophim  on  the  top  of  *Pisgah," 
— ^Moses,  from  "  the  mountain  of  Nebo,  the  top  of  Pisgah," 
saw   "all  the  land  of  Gilead  unto  Dan,  and  all     ., 
Naphtali,  and  the  land  of  Ephraim  and  Manasseh, 
and  all  the  land  of  Judah  tmto  the  utmost  sea,  and  the  south, 
and  the  plain  of  Jericho,  the  city  of  palm-trees,  unto  'Zoar." 
Such  too  was  the  "  very  high  mountain  in  the  land  of  Israel," 
from  which,  in  vision,  Ezekiel*  saw  the  "  frame  of  the    «^^. 
city/'  and  "the  waters  issuing  to  the  east  country," 

1  Gen.  xiii.  10, 14.    See  COiapter  IV.  *  Numb,  zziii  14. 

-  Gen.  xix.  28 :  zxiL  4.    See  Ghapten  *  Deni.   xxzir.  1^-8.      See  Ghapter 
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^  the  desert,**  and  ''the  sea."  Such — ^in  Tiaion  also— was  the 
mountain  **  exceeding  high/*  which  revealed  on  the  day  of  the 
tad  of  our  Temptation  **  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  world  and  the 
^^^  glory  of  them'."  Such — not  in  vision,  but  in  the 
most  certain  reality, — ^was  that  double  view  of  Jerusalem  from 
Mount  Olivet ;  the  first,  when,  at  the  sudden  turn  of  the  road 
from  Bethany,  ''He  beheld  the  city,  and  wept  over  it»"  the 
second,  when  "  He  sat  on  the  Mount  of  OUves,  over  against  the 
Temple,"  and  saw  those  **  great  buildings'." 

Other  prospects  such  as  of  Jacob  from  Mahanaim,  of  Deborah 
from  Mount  Tabor,  of  Solomon  from  GKbeon,  though  not 
detailed,  can  well  be  imagined;  others  again,  though  belonging 
to  later  times,  are  yet  fiill  of  interest — ^the  view,  whether  his- 
torical or  legendary,  of  Mahomet*  over  Damascus  ;  the  view  oi 
Jerusalem,  as  Titus  saw  it  from  the  heights  of  Scopus,  or  as  it 
burst,  eleven  centuries  later,  on  the  Crusading  armies  at  the 
same  spot,  or  as  the  pilgrims  beheld  it  from  ''Montjoye*." 

To  all  these  I  shall  return  in  detail  as  we  come  to  them  in 
their  several  localities.  No  other  history  contains  so  many  of 
these  points  of  contact  between  the  impressions  of  life  and  the 
impressions  of  outward  scenery.  But,  besides  this  imaginative 
result,  if  one  may  so  say,  the  mountainous  character  of  Palestine 
is  intimately  connected  with  its  histoiy,  both  religious  and 
political. 

2.  The  infinite  multiplication  of  these  hills  renders  intel- 
^^  ligible  two  points  constantly  recurring  in  the  histoiy  of 

the  Jewish  people — ^the  "  fenced  cities"  and  the  ''high 
places.**  From  the  earliest  times  of  the  occupation  of  the 
country  by  a  civilised  and  stationary  people,  we  hear  of  the  cities 
gi'eat  and  " walled  up  to  heaven"  which  terrified  the  Israelite 
spies;  of  the  "fenced  cities  "  attacked  by  Sennacherib;  of  the 
various  hill-forts,  Jotapata,  Masada,  Bether,  which  in  the  last 
Jewish  wars  held  out  against  the  Boman  forces.  This  is  still 
the  appearance  of  the  existing  villages  or  ruined  cities,  chiefly 
indeed  in  Judsa,  but  also  throughout  the  country;  in  this 
respect  more  like  the  towns  of  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of 

1  ICatt.  iT.  8.    See  ChApter  VIU.  *  See  Chapter  ZIL 
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Italy,  ''pnemptis   oppida   saxis/*   than  those  of  any  other 
country.    A  city  in  a  valley,  instead  of  being  as  elsewhere  the 
rule,  is  here  the  exception ;  every  valley  has  its  hill,  and  on 
that  hill  a  city  is  set  that  '*  cannot  be  hid.*'    From  still  earlier 
times,  the  same  tendency  is  observable  in  their  religious  history 
These  multiplied  heights  were  so  many  natural  altars:  at 
Bethel',  on  Moriah*,  at  Dan*,  at  Oibeon^  on  Mount   .natlka 
Zion*,  on  Olivet*,  altars  were  successively  erected.   Higk 
On  the  various  heights  of  Hermon  ruins  of  such 
temples  everywhere  exist'.    The  national  worship  down  to  the 
time  of  Hezekiah  may  almost  be  said  to  have  been  a  religion 
of  high  places.    There  was  no  one  height  su£Bcient  of  itseli 
to  command  universal  acquiescence.    In  this  equality  of  moun- 
tains, all  were  alike  eligible. 

3.  Again,  the  combination  of  this  mass  of  hills  with  its 
border  plains  and  with  the  deserts  from  which  it 
rises,  has  deeply  affected  its   political  and  military    diTiBunu 
history.    The  allocation  of  the  particular  portions    "^^' 
of  Palestine  to  its  successive  inhabitants,  will  best 
appear  as  we  proceed.      But  the   earliest  and  most  funds- 
mental  distributions  of  territory  are  according  to  the  simple 
division  of   the  country  into   its  highlands    and    lowlands. 
*^The  Amalekites,"  that  is,  the   Bedouin  tribes,  'MweU  ir 
the  land  of  the  south,'*  that  is,  on  the  desert  frontier ;  "  and 
the  Hittites  and  the  Jebusites  and  the  Amorites  dwell  in  the 
mountains,"   that  is,  the  central  mass  of  hills ;    ''  and  the 
Canaanites  dweU  by  the  sea  and  by  the  '  side '  of  'Jordan,'* 
that  is,  on  the  western  plain  and  in  the  valley  of  the  Ghor. 
And  of  the  early  inhabitants  thus  enumerated,  those  who  at 
least  by  their  names  are  brought  into  the  sharpest  geographical 
contrast,  are  the  Amorites  or  **  dwellers  on  the  summits,"  and 
the  Canaanites  or  ''  lowlanders*." 

But  the  conquest  of  Palestine  brings  out  this  peculiarity 
most  strongly.    In  most  countries  which  consist  of    .^^^  . 
mountains  and  lowlands,  two   historical  results  are   and  eon 
observable ;  first,  that*  in  the  case  of  invasion,  the   ^'"•""' 


>  Gen.  ziL  8.        <  Gea, 
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aboriginal  inhabitants  are  driven  to  the  mountains,  and  the 
plains  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  conquerors ;  secondly,  that 
in  the  case  of  semi-barbarous  countries  so  situated,  the 
plains  are  the  secure,  the  mountains  the  insecure  parts  of 
the  region.  In  Palestine  both  these  results  are  reversed. 
Although  some  few  of  the  ancient  Amorite  tribes,  such  as  the 
Jebusites,  retained  their  strongholds  in  the  hills  for  many 
years  after  the  first  conquest  of  Joshua,  yet  the  instances  re- 
corded of  resistance  to  the  progress  of  the  conquerors,  are  for 
the  most  part  in  the  plains.  The  hills  of  Judah  and  Ephrahn 
were  soon  occupied,  but  "  Manasseh  could  not  drive  out  the 
inhabitants  of  Bethshean,  .  .  nor  Taanach,  .  .  nor  Dor,  .  .  . 
nor  Ibleam, .  .  .  nor  Megiddo,  . .  [from  the  plains  of  Esdraelon 
and  Sharon],  but  the  Canaanites  would  dweU  in  that  land. 
Neither  did  Asher  drive  out  the  inhabitants  of  Accho,  .  .  nor 
of  Zidon,  .  .  nor  of  Achzib  •  .  [in  the  bay  of  Acre,  and  the 
coast  of  Phoenicia]  .  .  but  the  Asherites  dwelt  among  the 
Canaanites,  the  inhabitants  of  the  land :  for  they  did  not  drive 
them  'out."  "And  the  Amorites  forced  the  children  of  Dan 
into  the  motmtain :  for  they  would  not  suffer  them  to  come 
down  into  the  valley :  but  the  Amorites  would  dwell  in  Mount 
Heres  in  Aijalon  and  Shaalbim :  yet  the  hand  of  the  house  of 
Joseph  prevailed,  so  that  they  became  'tributaries."  We  are 
not  left  to  conjecture  as  to  one  at  least  of  the  reasons.  **  The 
Lord  was  with  Judah;  and  he  drave  out  the  inhabitants  of  the 
mountain ;  but  could  not  drive  out  the  inhabitants  of  the 
valley,  because  they  had  chariots  of  iron*"  The  Israelites 
were  a  nation  of  infantry.  Their  nomadic  life,  in  this  respect 
differing  from  that  of  the  modem  Bedouins,  was  without 
horses ;  and  even  after  their  settlement  in  Palestine,  horses 
and  chariots  were  unknown  as  a  national  possession  until  the 
reign  of  Solomon.  The  Canaanites,  on  the  contrary,  were 
famous  for  their  chariots.  One  chief  alone  ^  is  described  as 
possessing  "  nine  hundred ; "  and  even  after  the  partial  intro- 
duction of  them   during  the  Jewish  monarchy,  the  contrast 
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between  the  infiEUitry  of  the  Israelites  and  the  chariots  of  the 
armies  from  Damascus,  suggested  the  same  comparison  that 
might  have  been  made  by  the  Canaanites  in  the  days  of  Joshua. 
"  Their  gods  are  gods  of  the  *  motmtains ;'  therefore  they  are 
stronger  than  we ;  but  let  us  fight  against  them  in  the  '  level/ 
and  surely  we  shall  be  stronger  than  they."  A  glance  at  the 
description  of  Palestine  given  above  will  show  how  exactly  this 
tallies  with  the  actual  results.  Beads  for  wheeled  vehicles  are 
now  unknown  in  any  part  of  Palestine;  and  in  the  earlier 
history  they  are  very  rarely  mentioned  as  a  general  means  of 
communication.  There  is  indeed  mention  of  the  "  chariots  '* 
of  Jehu  and  of  Ahab  along  the  plain  of  Esdraelon ;  and  there 
was  apparently  a  royal  chariot-road  between  the  capitals  of  the 
two  kingdoms*  •  And  under  the  Bomans,  the  same  astonishing 
genius  for  road-making,  which  carried  the  Via  Flaminia  through 
the  Apennines  and  has  left  traces  of  itself  in  the  narrow  pass 
of  the  Scironian  rocks,  may  have  increased  the  fiBicilities  of 
communication  in  Palestine.  Hence,  perhaps,  the  mention  of 
the  chariot-road  through  the  pass  from  Jerusalem  to  Gaza\ 
where  the  Ethiopian  met  Philip.  Hence  the  steep  descent 
from  Gadara  is  paved  with  the  remuns  of  a  regular  Boman 
road,  marked  by  the  ruts  of  wheels,  where  wheels  have  now 
never  penetrated  for  at  least  a  thousand  years.  But  in  earlier 
times,  and  under  ordinary  circumstances,  chariots  must  have 
always  been  more  or  less  impracticable  in  the  mountain 
regions.  It  was  in  the  plains,  accordingly,  that  the  enemies  of 
Israel  were  usually  successfdl. 

Another  cause,  not  indeed  for  the  success  of  the  Canaanites' 
resistance,  but  for  the  tenacity  with  which  they  clung  to  the 
plsinsy  is  to  be  seen  in  their  great  superiority  both  for  agricul- 
tural and  nomadic  purposes  to  anything  in  the  hills  of  Judiea 
or  Ephraim.  ''  Judah,"  we  are  told,  at  first  "  took  Gaza,  and 
Askelon,  and  Ekron."  But  these  cities,  with  their  coasts,  soon 
fell  again  into  the  hands  of  the  Philistines — whether  the  old 
inhabitants,  or,  as  there  is  some  reason  to  think,  a  new  race  of 
Bettiers,  subsequent  to  the  first  conquest.    And  then,  for  more 

'  The  Tpjal  oorptei  wtre  earried  in  80.  Behoboam  fled  in  liui  duurioi  tnm 
ehaiiote  ftom  SnnumA  to  JeniaalenL  Sheehem  to  Jenualem  1  Km(i  xi.  IS. 
I  Kioittxsii.  88;  2  KingB  iz.  28,  xxiii  *  AeUTiii.  88. 
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than  four  centuries,  a  struggle  was  maintained  till  the  reign  of 
David.  It  was  the  richest  portion  of  the  country,  and  the 
Philistines  might  well  fight  for  it  to  the  last  gasp.  In  the  same 
way,  Tyre  and  Sidon,  Accho  and  Gaza,  cared  but  little  for  the 
new  comers,  if  they  could  but  retain  their  hold  on  the  com- 
fields  and  the  sea*. 

And  this  brings  us  to  the  other  peculiarity  which  distin- 
guishes Palestine  at  the  present  day,  from  othet 
of^bin^  half-civilised  regions.  In  Greece  and  Italy  and 
Spain,  it  is  the  mountainous  tract  which  is  beset  with 
banditti,  the  level  country  which  is  safe.  In  Palestine,  on 
the  contrary,  the  mountain  tracts  are  comparatively  secore, 
though  infested  by  villages  of  hereditary  ruffians  here  and 
there ;  but  the  plains,  witiii  hardly  an  exception,  are  more  or 
less  dangerous.  Perhaps  the  most  striking  contrast  is  the 
passage  from  the  HaurAn  and  plain  of  Damascus,  to  the  up- 
lands of  the  Lebanon  and  Anti-Lebanon,  with  their  quiet 
villages  and  fruit-gardens,  breathing  an  atmosphere  almost 
of  European  comfort  and  security.  The  cause  is  soon  told. 
Palestine,  as  we  have  before  seen,  is  an  island  in  a  desert 
waste ;  but  from  this  very  fstct  it  is  also  an  island  in  the  midst 
of  pirates.  The  Bedouin  tribes  are  the  corsairs  of  the  wilder- 
ness ;  the  plains  which  run  into  the  mountains  are  the  creeks 
into  which  they  naturally  penetrate.  Far  up  the  plains  of 
Philistia  and  Sharon  come  the  Arabs  of  the  Tth ;  deep  into 
the  centre  of  Palestine,  into  the  plain  of  Esdraelon,  especially 
when  the  harvest  has  left  the  fields  clear  for  pasturage,  come 
the  Arabs  of  the  Haur&n  and  of  Gilead.  The  same  levels 
which  of  old  gave  an  opening  to  the  chariots  of  the  Ganaanites, 
now  admit  the  inroad  of  these  wandering  shepherds.  On  one 
occasion,  even  in  ancient  times,  there  was  a  migration  of 
Bedouins  into  Palestine  on  a  gigantic  scale ;  when  the  Midianitee 
and  Amalekites^  and  children  of  the  east,  encamped  against  the 
Israelites  in  the  maritime  plain,  **  with  their  cattle  and  their 
tents,"  and  **  pitched  "  their  tents  in  Esdraelon,  and  "  lay  along 
the  valley  like  grasshoppers  for  multitude'."  This,  doubtlesi^ 
was  a  great  exception,  and  in  the  flourishing  times  of  the 

>  fliM  GhAfiter  VL  *  Jiid(j{ei  tL  8,  0,  8S ;  tIL  12.    SeeGbivlM-IZ. 
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Jewish  Monarchy  and  of  the  Boman  Empire,  the  hordes  of  the 
Desert  were  kept  oat,  or  were,  as  in  the  case  of  the  tribes  of 
Petra  in  the  time  of  the  Herods,  brought  within  the  rauge  of 
a  partial  civilisation.  Bat  now,  like  the  sands  of  their  own 
deserts  which  engolf  the  monuments  of  Egypt,  no  longer 
defended  by  a  living  and  watchful  population,  lliey  have  broken 
in  upon  the  country  far  and  near ;  and  in  the  total  absence  of 
solitary  dwelling-places — ^in  the  gathering  together  of  all  the 
settled  inhabitants  into  villages, — and  in  the  walls  which,  as  at 
Jerusalem,  enclose  the  cities  round,  with  locked  gates  and 
guarded  towers — ^we  see  the  effect  of  the  constant  terror  which 
they  inspire.  It  is  the  same  peculiarity  of  Eastern  life,  as  was 
exhibited  in  its  largest  proportions  in  the  vast  fortifications 
with  which  Nineveh  and  Babylon  shut  themselves  in  against  the 
attacks  of  the  Bedouins  of  the  Assyrian  Desert,  and  in  the 
great  wall  which  still  defends  the  Chinese  empire  against  the 
Mongolian  tribes,  from  whom  the  civilisation  of  northern  Asia 
has  experienced  the  same  reverses  as  that  of  southern  Asia 
from  the  Arabs. 

IX.  What  has  already  been  said  of  the  physical  configuration 
of  the  country,  must  to  a  great  extent  have  anti-  Sonayor 
cipated  what  can  be  said  of  its  scenery.  Yet  the  '•^"** 
sharacter  of  scenery  depends  so  much  on  its  form  and  colour, 
as  well  as  its  material — on  its  expression  as  weU  as  its  features 
— ^that,  unless  something  more  is  said,  we  shall  have  but  a 
faint  image  of  what  was  presented  to  the  view  of  Patriarch  or 
Prophet,  King  or  Psalmist.  Those  who  describe  Palestine  as 
beautiful  must  have  either  a  very  inaccurate  notion  of  what 
constitutes  beauty  of  scenery,  or  must  have  viewed  the  country 
through  a  highly  coloured  medium.  There  are,  no  doubt, 
several  exceptions — Shechem,  Samaria,  Jericho,  Engedi,  the 
sources  of  the  Jordan.  But  as  a  general  rule,  not  only  is  it 
without  the  two  main  elements  of  beauty — variety  of  outline 
ud  variety  of  colour  —  but  the  features  rarely  so  group 
together  as  to  form  any  distinct  or  impressive  combination. 
The  tangled  and  featureless  hills  of  the  lowlands  of  Scotland  > 
and  North  Wales  are  perhaps  the  nearest  likeness  accessible 

>  Compan  IGm   MwtiiiMii,   Ea«teiii  and  Leadliill  (li  228).    TheAbMlfiehoa 

Wd,   Part  UL  e.  1      Dr.  Biobardaon  Mmparea  tbe  hiUa  to  thoae  of  the  YoafM 

eomparca  the    road  between  Jaib  and  and  the  Limonaua  ijoptgp  Bdigieoae. 

Jenmlem  to  the  road  between  Sanqnbar  U.  272). 
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to  EngliBhmen,  of  the  general  landscape  of  Palestine  south  oi 
the  plain  of  Esdraelon. 

1.  Bounded  hills,  chiefly  of  a  gray  colour',  gray  partly  from 
ciunotor  the  limestone  of  which  they  are  all  formed,  partly 
of  hilli.       ^Qm  ^g  |J^f|^  Qf  gj^y  ghrub  ^fli  which  their  sides 

are  thinly  clothed,  and  from  the  prevalence  of  the  oUve ;  their 
sides  formed  into  concentric  rings  of  rock,  which  must  have 
served  in  ancient  times  as  supports  to  the  terraces  of  which 
there  are  still  traces  to  their  very  summits ;  valleys,  or  rather 
the  meetings  of  these  gray  slopes  with  the  beds  of  dry  water- 
courses at  their  feet ;  long  sheets  of  bare  rock*  laid  like  flag- 
stones, side  by  side,  along  the  soil ;  these  are  the  chief  features 
of  the  greater  part  of  the  scenery  of  the  historical  parts  of 
Palestine*.  In  such  a  landscape  the  contrast  of  every  excep- 
tion is  doubly  felt.  The  deep  shade  of  the  mountain  wall 
beyond  the  Jordan,  or  again  the  level  plains  of  the  coast  and 
of  Esdraelon,  each  cut  out  of  the  mountains  as  if  with  a  knife, 
become  striking  features  where  all  else  is  monotonous.  The 
eye  rests  with  peculiar  eagerness  on  the  few  instances  in  which 
the  gentle  depressions  become  deep  ravines,  as  in  those  about 
Jerusalem,  or  those  leading  down  to  the  valley  of  the  Jordan ; 
or  in  which  the  mountains  assume  a  bold  and  peculiar  form, 
as  Lebanon  and  Hermon  at  the  head  of  the  whole  couniay, 
or  Tabor,  Neby-Samwil,  and  the  ''Frank  mountain,"  in  the 
centre  of  the  hills  themselves.  The  strange  scenes  of  the 
Jordan  Valley  and  the  Dead  Sea  are  the  standing  marvel  of 
the  country. 

2.  These  rotmded  hills,  occasionally  stretching  into  long 
Vegetation.  ^^<^^^S  i^A^g^s,  are  for  the  most  part  bare  of  wood. 

Forest  and  large  timber  (with  a  few  exceptions,  here- 
after to  be  mentioned,)  are  not  known.  Cornfields,  and,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Christian  populations  as  at  Bethlehem,  vine- 
yards creep  along  the  ancient  terraces.  In  the  spring,  the  hills 
and  valleys  are  covered  with  thin  grass  and  the  aromatic 


'  This  gnj  OQloar  ii  exchanged  lor 
vhite  in  the  hills  immediately  eastward 
af  Jerusalem. 

*  WeU  described  hj  Richardson,  iL  874. 
This  feature  of  the  looky  soil  ham  some- 
times been  mistaken  for  ancient  paf\»- 
meat  (Robioson*s  Later  Res.,  p.  119). 

*  Keith,  in  his  Land  of  Israel,  p.  429, 
his  exactly  canght  this  obanctar.     **  The 


rounded  and  rooky  hills  of  Jadaea  sweU 
out  in  empty,  nnattrsctiye^  and  efet 
repulsive  baaenneas,  witk  nothing  to 
relieve  the  eye  or  captiTate  the  fancy.** 

See  Appeodiz,  OAeaJi.  Hassdqnui 
p.  126 ;  '^  The  hills  of  Jnd«a  an  of  i 
moderate  siie^  uneven,  not  of  ai^  mstbe' 
matical  figure,  conic  or  henttspherie." 
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shrubs  which  clothe  more  or  less  almost  the  whole  of  Syria 
and  Arabia.  But  tbey  also  glow  with  what  is  peculiar  to 
Palestine,  a  profusion  of  wild  flowers,  daisies,  the  white  flower 
called  the  Star  of  Bethlehem,  but  especially  with  a  l^laze  of 
scarlet  flowers  of  all  kinds,  chiefly  anemones,  wild  tulips,  and 
poppies'.  Of  all  the  ordinary  aspects  of  the  country,  this 
blaze  of  scarlet  colour  is  perhaps  the  most  peculiar ;  and,  to 
those  who  first  enter  the  Holy  Land,  it  is  no  wonder  that  it 
has  suggested  the  touching  and  significant  name  of  *'  the 
Saviour's  blood-drops." 

It  is  this  contrast  between  the  brilliant  colours  of  the  flowere 
and  the  sober  hue  of  the  rest  of  the  landscape,  that  gives  force 
to  the  words, — "  Consider  the  lilies  of  the  field.  .  .  For  I  say 
unto  you,  that  Solomon  in  all  his  glory  was  not  arrayed  like 
one  of  these'."  Whatever  was  the  special  flower  designated  by 
the  lily  of  the  field,  the  rest  of  the  passage  indicates  that  it 
was  of  the  gorgeous  hues  which  might  be  compared  to  the 
robes  of  the  great  king.  The  same  remark  applies,  though  in 
a  less  degree,  to  the  firequent  mention  of  the  same  flower  in  the 
Canticles, — "  I  am  the  rose  of  Sharon,  the  lily  of  the  valleys ;  " 
"  as  the  lily  among  thorns ;  "  "  ho  feedeth  among  the  lilies ;  " 
**  he  is  gone  to  gather  UliefiT."  The  roses  in  the  **  Valley  of 
Boses"  near  Bethlehem  are  said  to  be  a  striking  though  solitary 
instance  of  such  a  burst  of  fragrance^ 

The  same  general  bareness  and  poverty  sets  off  in  the  same 
way  the  rare  exceptions  in  the  larger  forms  of  vege- 
table life.  The  olive,  the  fig,  and  the  pomegranate, 
which  form  the  usual  vegetation  of  the  country,  are  so  humble 
m  stature,  that  they  hardly  attract  the  eye  till  the  spectator  is 
amongst  them.  Then  indeed  the  twisted  stems  and  silvei 
foliage  of  the  first,  the  dark  broad  leaf  of  the  second,  the  tender 
green  and  scarlet  blossoms  of  the  third,  are  amongst  the  most 
beautiful  of  sights,  even  when  stripped  of  the  associations 
which  would  invest  the  tamest  of  their  kind  with  interest.  On 
the  lower  slopes  of  the  hills  oUves  especially  are  more 
or  less  thickly  scattered,  with  that  peculiar  colour  and 
form  which  tiiey  share  in  common  with  those  of  Greece  and  of 
Italy;  to  English  eyes,  best  represented  by  aged  willows.' 

'  WcU  dewribed  in  lomek'i  Bzpedi-  '  Ouii.  ii.  1,  2,  16 ;  tI  9^  8. 

tio%  p.  225.— See  Chap.  L  Part  iL  p.»9.  «  Stewmit^  846. 

*  See  Chapter  XIII.  ^  Thoee  who  hare  never  eeen  aa  oliTf 
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But  there  are  a  few  trees  which  emerge  from  this  general 
obscurity.  Foremost  stand  the  Cedars*  of  Lebanon. 
In  ancient  times  the  sides  of  that  mountain  were 
covered  with  them.  Now,  thej  are  only  found  in  one  small 
hollow  on  its  north-western  slope.  But  there  can  be  little 
aonibed  to  doubt  that  they  were  always  confined  to  the  range  of 
Lebanon.  Lebanon,  and  therefore,  properly  speaking,  were  not 
trees  of  Palestine  at  all*.    The  expression  of  Keble, — 


•< 


Par  o*er  Um  oedar  ihade  aooie  toww  of  ipant  oU," 


never  could  have  been  true  of  the  woods  and  ruins  of  Judaea. 
It  was  the  very  remoteness  of  this  noble  tree,  combined  with  its 
majestic  height  and  sweeping  branches,  that  made  it,  one  may 
almost  say,  an  object  of  religious  reverence.  It  is  hardly  ever 
named  without  the  addition,  either  of  the  lofty  mountain  where  it 
grew, — **  the  cedars  of  Lebanon," — or  of  some  epithet  implying 
its  grandeur  and  glory, — "the  trees  of  the  Lord,**  the  **  cedars 
which  He  hath  planted,"  **  the  tall  cedars,*'  **  the  cedars  high 
and  lifted  up,"  "  whose  height  is  like  the  height  of  the  cedars,*' 
*'  spread  abroad  like  the  cedar,"  **  with  fair  branches,"  "  with  a 
shadowing  shroud,"  "  of  an  high  stature,"  "his  top  among  the 
thick  boughs,"  "  his  height  exalted  above  all  the  trees  of  the 
field,"  "  his  boughs  multiplied,  his  branches  long,"  "  fair  in 
his  greatness,"  "  in  the  length  of  his  branches,"  "  by  the 
multitude  of  his  branches'."  These  expressions  clearly  indi- 
cate that  to  them  the  cedar  was  a  portent,  a  grand  and  awful 
work  of  God.  The  words  would  never  have  been  used  had  it 
been  a  fiaaniliar  sight  amongst  their  ordinary  gardens,  as  it  is 
in  ours.  The  Maronite  clergy  for  many  years  celebrated  worship 
under  their  branches,  as  though  they  formed  a  natural  temple ; 


tree,  «nit  read  the  deoeription  in  Bnildn's 
Stones  of  Yenioe,  t6L  iii.  p.  176 — 177. 

^  With  the  ezeeption  of  the  oedan,  I 
have  confined  myaelf  in  thii  ennmera- 
tion  itriotly  to  the  trees  of  Palestine. 
Por  a  foller  aooonst  of  the  oedaca,  see 
Chapter  XII. 

'  It  is  not  olear  from  the  aoooont  in 
1  Kings  T.  whether  the  oedars  of  Lebanon 
which  Hiram*s  workmen  cut  down  for 
Solomon,  aod  sent  on  rafts  to  Joppa  for 


the  hnilding  of  the  Temple,  wen  wittin 
the  Jewish  dominions  at  that  time  or 
not^  Bot  the  stress  hud  on  the  akUl  ol 
the  Sidonians  as  wood-oatter%  and  the 
fiet  that  Solomon  sent  his  own  over- 
seers therop  perhaps  impUes  that  th^ 
were. 
*  laa.U.  18;  xzxTii.84;  Amos  11.9; 

Bsek.  zxsL  S—IO ;  P^  nix.  5 ;  aoL  18 
At.  16. 
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aud  now  ha?e  erected  a  chapel  on  the  gpot,  which  it  frequented 
by  numbers  on  the  Feast  of  the  Transfiguration.  This  may 
now  be  a  homage  to  the  extreme  antiquity  of  those  which 
are  left ;  but  it  may  also  be  a  continuation  of  the  ancient 
feeling  towards  them  which  filled  the  hearts  of  the  poets  of 
Israel.  Another  more  practical  indication  of  their  size,  as 
compared  to  any  Palestine  timber,  is  the  fact,  that  from  the 
earliest  times  they  have  been  used  for  all  the  great  works 
of  Jewish  architecture.  They  were  so  employed  for  Solo* 
mon*8  Temple,  and  again  for  the  Temple  of  Zerubabel',  when 
nothing  but  sheer  necessity  could  have  induced  the  im- 
poverished people  to  send  so  far  for  their  timber.  They 
were  used  yet  once  again,  probably  for  the  last  time,  in 
Justinian's  Church  of  the  Virgin  at  Jerusalem.  When  the 
ceiling  of  the  Church  of  Bethlehem,  once  of  cedar,  was  last 
repaired,  the  rafters  were  no  longer  from  the  forests  of  Leba- 
non, bat  gifts  from  our  own  oaks  by  King  Edward  lY. 

Passing  from  these  trees,  which,  secluded  as  they  are  in 
their  retired  nook  on  the  heights  of  Lebanon,  could  (Mm  and 
therefore  illustrate  the  scenery  of  Palestine  only  by  T«wWiitfc^ 
contrast,  we  come  to  those  which  must  always  have  presented 
striking  objects  in  the  view,  wherever  they  appeared.  The 
first  were  those  to  which  the  Hebrews  in  Palestine  emphatically 
gave  the  name"*  of  ''the  tree,"  or  ''the  strong  tree,"  namely, 
the  ''Turkish  oak"  {el  or  *elah,  in  Arabic  Sindian)^  and 
those  to  which  the  «ame  name  was  given  with  a  very  slight 
variation  of  inflexion  (aUon) — the  turpentine  or  terebinth, 
in  Arabic  butm.  The  trees  are  different  in  kind;  but  their 
general  appearance  is  so  similar,  as  weU  as  the  name  which 
the  Hebrews  (doubtless  from  this  similarity)  applied  to  both, 
that  they  may  both  be  considered  t«>j;[ether\  Probably  the 
most  remarkable  specimen  of  the  oak  which  the  traveller 

>  See  fioHnmm's  Lat  fies.  590.  pxMriy  dktingauliod  <'m  the  terebinth 

*  Bsn  liL  7.  (elah)  and  the  oak  '*  (oOm).    Bat»  on 

*  The  eame  word  which  in  the  Deeert  the  other  hnnd,  th^  are  alio  oonfonnded ; 
ia  applied  to  the  Palm ;  aa  in  the  proper  the  aame  tree,  apparently,  which  la  ealled 
oamea  Elkn  and  Elath  (See  Chapter  I.  elah  in  Joah.  zxir.  26,  being  ealled  ailtm 
P>  20),  and  in  Ghaldee  to  the  tree  of  in  Qen.  zzxt.  4.  See  Appendix  iuf 
^inierB  TJaion.  voqibm§ 

'  Ther  an  onoe   (leaiah  ti   \M)  aa- 
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Bees,  is  that  called  **  the  oak  of  Abraham/'  near  Hebron,  and 
Abnbam*!  0^  which  an  elaborate  account  b  given  by  Dr.  Bobin- 
^^-  8on\     A  familiar  example  of  the  terebinth  is  that 

on  the  west  of  Jerasalem^  near  the  Jaffa  gate,  which  forms 
a  marked  object  in  any  view  including  that  portion  of  the 
city.  They  are  both  tall  and  spreading  trees,  with  dark  green 
foliage;  and  by  far  the  largest  in  height  and  breadth  of 
any  in  Palestine.  But  these,  too,  are  rare;  and  this  also  is 
indicated  by  the  allusions  to  them  in  the  Old  Testament.  In 
a  less  degree  than  the  cedars  of  Lebanon,  but  more  frequentlj* 
from  their  being  brought  into  closer  contact  with  the  history  of 
Israel,  they  are  described  as  invested  with  a  kind  of  religious 
sanctily,  and  as  landmarks  of  the  coimtry,  to  a  degree  which 
SMTCd  would  not  be  possible  in  more  thickly  wooded 
^"^  •  regions.  They  were  no  unfitting  image  of  the  rem- 
nants of  the  ancient  giant  race,  which  had  been  **  destroyed 
from  before  Israel  *' — **  the  Amorite,  whose  height  was  like 
the  height  of  the  cedars,  and  he  was  strong  as  the  oaks*** 
Each   successive  step  of  the  first  patriarchal  migration  is 

,1  marked  by  a  halt  under  one  or  more  of  these  towering  trees. 

I  Under  the  oak  of  Moreh  at  Shechem,  and  the  oak  of  Mamre  at 

I  Hebron,  was  built  the  altar  and  pitched  the  tent  of  Abraham. 

'  And  each  of  these  aged  trees  became  the  centre  of  a  long 
Otk  of  succession  of  historical  recollection.  Underneath  the 
^^^^  oak  of  Moreh,  or  its  successor',  Jacob  buried,  as  in  a 
consecrated  spot,  the  images  and  the  ornaments  of  his  Meso- 
potaniian  retainers.  In  the  same  place,  as  it  would  seem,  did 
Joshua  set  up  the  "  great  stone  "  that  was  '*  by  the  sanctuary 
of  the  ^Lord ; "  and  the  tree,  or  the  spot,  appears  to  have  been 
known  in  the  time  of  the  Judges,  as  the  traditional  site  of  these 
two  events,  by  the  double  name  of  the  *'  oak  of  the  enchant- 
in  ents,"  and  "the  oak  of  the  *pillar.''  Still  more  remarkable 
of  KuDM  •  ^*®  ^^  history  of  the  "  oak  of  Mamre."  There  are 
here  indeed  two  rival  claimants.  The  LXX,  trans- 
lating the  word  aJlon  by  dpv9,  evidently  regard  it  as  identical 

^  Vd.  ii.  p.  443.  tnnaUted   <<pUiii,"  after  the  Vulgate 

-  Amos  \L  9.  (eonvoZlu).      In  the  aeoond  oaae  Meo- 

^  3^.  xxxT.  4.  neoim  eignifiea  '  enehantmentB,*  ia  al 

*  Joehuft  xxiT.  26.  laaQn  to  Gen.  xzxt.  4,  where  the  ear 

"*  JvdjEes  ix.  4,  37.  In  eaeb  eaw  mia-       rings  appear  to  have  beoi  amoletau 
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with  elah^  and  therefore,  as  an  oak ;  and  it  is  curious  that  the 
only  large  tree  now  existing  in  the  neighbourhood,  b  that 
already  alluded  to  as  the  chief  of  a  group  of  ilexes  in  the  valley 
of  Eschol,  about  a  mile  from  Hebron;  and  is,  in  all  pro- 
bability, the  same,  or  in  the  same  situation,  as  that  alluded  to 
in  the  twelfth  century  by  SsBWulf,  and  in  the  thirteenth  and 
fourteenth  by  Mandeville  and  Sanutus,  as  possessed  of  extra- 
ordinary virtues,  and  the  subject  of  a  singular  legend.  But 
the  tradition  in  the  time  of  Josephus  was  attached  to  a 
terebinth^  None  such  now  remains;  but  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  it  stood  within  the  ancient  enclosure  which  he 
mentions,  and  of  which  ruins  still  remain  to  the  north  of 
Hebron,  under  the  name  of  '' Abraham's  house."  It  was  a 
gigantic  tree,  supposed  to  be  coeval  with  the  Creation.  In  the 
time  of  Constantine*it  was  hung  with  images  and  with  a  picture 
representing  the  Entertainment  of  the  Angels;  and  underneath 
its  shade  was  held  a  fair,  in  which  Christians,  Jews,  and  Arabs 
assembled  every  summer  to  traffic,  and  to  honour,  each  with 
his  own  rites,  the  sacred  tree  and  its  accompanying  figures. 
Constantine  abolished  the  worship  and  the  images,  but  the 
tree,  with  the  fair,  remained  to  the  time  of  Theodosius*.  It 
gave  its  name  to  the  spot,  and  was  still  standing  within  the 
church  which  was  built  around  it,  till  the  seventh  century; 
and  in  later  times  marvellous  tales  were  told  of  its  having 
sprung  from  the  sta£F  of  one  of  the  angelic  visitants,  and  of  its 
blazing  with  fire  yet  remaining  always  fresh\  The  neighbour* 
ing  field  is  still  caUed  *'  The  Place  of  the  Terebinth." 

These  are  the  two  most  remarkable  of  the  trees  mentioned. 
But  there  are  also  others.  The  *'oak  of  Bethel,"  tlwOakof 
under  which  Deborah  the  nurse  of  Jacob  was  interred,  u^ithatliy 
was  known  by  the  name  of  the  'terebinth  of  *  tears,'  ZMuium. 
and  sometimes  of  'Tabor;*  a  landmark  to  wayfarers  over  the 
central  hills  of  Palestine.  The  terebinth  near  Kedesh,  under 
which  the  nomad  tribe  of  the  Kenites  was  encamped  in  the 
north^  may  even  be  the  tree  which  caused  the  terebinth  to  be 
taken  as  a  type  of  the  tribe  of  Naphtali,  by  whose  sanctuary 
it  stood'.    And  in  all  these  cases,  as  they  had  at  first  been 

•  Josephna,  Bdl.  Jnd.  lY.  ix.  7.  warn.     (B«]aiid,  p.  712.) 

'  Bnaebiiu,  Vit.  ConiL  81 ;  Demonsk  *  AUon-Bachnth,  G«ii.  xxxr.  8,  ivhere 

It.  ▼.  9.  *'  an  oak,"  should  he'*  the  ode'* 

K  Socrsten,  i  IS;  Sosomen,  Hist  zL  *  ''The  *oftk'   bj  Ziuiiatir/'  Jndget 

/Aekmd,  T>p.  713,  714.)  W.  11. 

«  Bostathi^ib ;     aod    Jnlioi    Africa-  7  See  Lecture  X. 
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marked  out  as  natural  resting-places  for  the  patriarchal  oi 
Arab  encampments,  so  they  were  afterwards  in  all  probability 
the  sacred  trees  and  the  sacred  groves  under  which  altars  were 
built,  partly  to  the  True  God,  partly  to  Astarte.    One  such 

tve,  apparently  with  the  remains  of  a  sacred  edifice,  exists 
Sazori,  near  Banias ;  another,  of  singular  beauty,  on  the 
of  the  lesser  sources  of  the  Jordan,  at  the  ancient  sanc- 
tuary of  Dan* ;  a  third',  near  Bludan,  in  the  Anti-LebanoT" 
Itill  the  scene  of  an  ancient  superstitious  rite. 

These  instances  are  all  more  or  less  isolated.  There  is  one 
district,  however,  where  the  oaks  flourished  and  still  flourish  in 
such  abundance  as  to  constitute  almost  a  forest  On  the  table- 
lands of  (Hlead  are  the  thick  oak-woods  of  Bashan,  often 
alluded  to  in  the  Prophets*  as  presenting  the  most  familiar 
image  of  forest  sceneiy ;  famous  in  history,  as  the  scene  of  the 
capture  and  death  of  Absalom,  when  he  was  caught  amongst 
the  tangled  branches  of  one  of  their  largest  trees. 

Another  tree,  which  breaks  the  uniformity  of  the  Syrian 
p  ,  landscape  by  the  rarily  of  its  occurrence,  no  less  than 

by  its  beauty,  is  the  Palm.    It  is  a  curious  tact  that 
this  stately  tree,  so  intimately  connected  with  our  associations 
of  JudsBa  by  the  Boman  coins,  which  represent  her  seated  in 
captivity  under  its  shade,  is  now  almost  unknown  to  her  hills 
and  valleys.     Two  or  three  in  the  gardens  of  Jerusalem, 
some  few  at  Nablus,  one  or  two  in  the  plain  of  Esdraelon, 
comprise  nearly  all  the  instances  of  the  palm  in  central  Pales* 
tine.      In  former  times  it  was  doubtless  more  common.     In 
the  valley  of  the  Jordan,  one  of  the  most  striking  features 
used  to  be  the  immense  palm-grove,  seven  miles  long,  which 
surrounded  Jericho ;  of  which  large  remains  were  still  visible 
in  the  seventh  century  and  the  twelfth,  some  even  in  the  seven- 
teenth.   Eu-gedi,  too,  on  the  western  side  of  the  same  lake,  was 
known  in  early  times  as  Hazazon-Tamar* — "  the  felling  of  pahu 
trees.*'     Belies  of  its  grove  are  still  to  be  seen,  in  the  trunks  of 
ikllf  x?!!!l  tu!^l<P^°^^   washed  up  on   the    shores  of  the  Dead    Sea^,   pre- 
^  <34^lu4P®^®^  ^7  ^^   ^^^  ^^  which  a   long  submersion   in  those 
strange  waters  has  impregnated  them.    Now,  not  one'  is  to  be 

iCJhapterXL  Sewnlf  (itid.  p.  28).    Shaw,  p.  S70. 

'  See  Portei^B  OftoiMeai,  i.  281.  <  Gen.  xiy.  7  ;  2  Ghr.  zz.  2L 

*  In.  ii.   18 ;    Bcek.  zzrii.  6.  See          *  Maemidiael's  Joarney,  p.  SOT     a« 
Chapter  VIIL  Cbapter  VII.                   J^  v  ^i      oet 

*  Arenlf    (Barly    TraTelie**,    p.    7.)  '  Bobbin,  yoL  ii  p.  211. 
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seen  in  tlie  deep  thicket  which  surrounds  its  spring,  and  at  frn  <2cw 
Jeiicho  even  the  solitary  pahn,  for  many  years  observed  by  /3.c», 
travellers  as  the  only  remnant  of  its  former  glory,  has  dis- 
appeared*  On  Olivet,  too,  where  now  nothing  is  to  be  seen 
but  the  olive  and  the  fig-tree,  there  must  have  been  at  least 
some  palms  in  ancient  days.  In  the  time  of  Ezra  they  went 
forth  "  unto  the  mount"  to  fetch  for  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles 
"olive-branches,  and  pine-branches,  and  myrUe-branches,  and 
palm-branches,  and  branches  of  thick'  trees."  Bethany,  "the 
house  of  dates,"  in  all  probability  derives  its  name  from  the 
same  cause,  and  with  this  agrees  the  tad  that  the  crowd  which 
escorted  our  Lord  to  Jerusalem  from  Bethany  "  took  branches 
of  palm  trees*."  Still,  it  is  probable  that  even  then  the  palm 
was  rarely  found  on  the  high  land  which  forms  the  main 
portion  of  historical  Palestine.  It  is  emphatically,  as  we  have 
seen  in  the  account  of  Sinai,  the  ''  tree  "  of  the  Desert  It  is 
always  spoken  of  in  Babbinical  writers  as  a  tree  of  the  valleys', 
not  of  the  mountains.  It  grows  naturally,  and  were  it  cultivated,  M  ^^ 
might  doubtless  grow  again  in  the  tropical  climate  of  the 
Valley  of  the  Jordan.  It  is  still  found  in  great  abundance  on 
the  maritime  plains  of  Philistia  and  Phoenicia ;  and  probably 
from  the  palm-groves,  which  still  strike  the  eye  of  the  travel- 
ler in  the  neiglibourhood  of  Gaza,  Ja£Ea,  Acre,  Sidon,  and 
Beirut,  and  which  there  probably  first  met  the  eye  of  the 
Western  world,  whether  Greek,  Boman,  or  Medieval,  came 
the  name  of  Phoenicia*  or  "  the  Land  of  Palms."  Hence  too, 
at  least  in  recent  times,  came  the  branches,  which  dis- 
tinguished the  Pilgrims  of  Palestine  from  those  of  Bome, 
Compostella,  and  Canterbury,  by  the  name  of  "Palmer." 
But  the  climate  of  the  hill  country  must  always  have  been 
too  cold  for  their  frequent  growth*.  Those  on  Olivet  most 
likely  were  in  gardens ;  the  very  fact  of  the  name  of  the 
"  City  of  Palm-trees,''  applied  as  a  distinguishing  epithet  to 
Jericho;  the  allusion'  to  the  palm-tree  of  En-gedi,  as  though 
found  there  and  not  elsewhere;  the  mention  of  the  palm- 
tree  of  Deborah  at  Bethel',  as  a  well-known  and  solitary 

>  Nehemiah  Tiii  15.    For  the  myrtle  >  See  Reland'e  PaleitiiM,  806,  SM. 

trees  on  or  near  the  iMiie  spot  at  the  Mme  ^  See  Chapter  YI. 

pedod  eompare  the  "myrtle  tieea  that  *  Bnckingham,  p.  217. 

were  in  the  bottom,"  Zech.  L  8,  10,  11.  •  Bodenartiona  zxIt.  14. 

'*  John  xiL  13.  7  Jndgee  it.  6, 
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landmark — probably  the  same  spot  as  that  called  Baal-liimar\ 
''the  sanctuary  of  the  palm" — all  indicate  that  the  palm  wns 
on  the  whole  then,  as  now,  the  exception  and  not  the  mle. 
Combined  with  the  palm  in  ancient  times  was  the  Sycamore. 
This  too  was  a  tree  of  the  plain', —  chiefly  of  the  plain 
of  the  sea-coast — also,  as  we  know  by  one  celebrated 
instance*,  in  the  plain  of  Jericho.  As  Jericho  derived  its  name 
from  the  palms,  so  did  Sycaminopolis — the  modem  Caipha, — 
&om  the  grove  of  sycamores,  some  of  which  still  remain  in  its 
neighbourhood. 

The  large  dark-leaved,  wide-spread  tree  called  the  ''  Carob/* 
TheOtfob-  common  in  the  forests  of  Galilee^  is  not  directly 
^^^'  named  in  the  Scriptures,  nor  is  it  frequent  in  the 

rest  of  Palestine.  But  it  has  two  points  of  connection  with 
the  Sacred  History.  Its  pods  are  undoubtedly  "the  husks*" 
of  the  Prodigal  Son  and  of  the  swine  which  he  tended.  And 
a  legend  (founded  perhaps  on  the  popular  name  of  **  locust- 
tree"  given  to  the  Garob)  has  confounded  them  with  the 
locusts  which  were  the  food  of  the  Baptist*.  Two  or  three 
carob-trees,  memorials  or  causes  of  this  belief,  are  still  pointed 
out  in  the  hills  a  few  miles  west  of  Jerusalem,  traditionally  bat 
erroneously  called  "  the  Wilderness  of  St  John." 

There  is  one  other  tree,  only  to  be  found  in  the  valley  of 
the  Jordan,  but  too  beautiful  to  be  entirely  passed 
over;  the  Oleander,  with  its  bright  blossoms  and 
dark-green  leaves,  giving  the  aspect  of  a  rich  garden  to  any 
spot  where  it  grows.  It  is  rarely  if  ever  alluded  to  in  the 
Scriptures.  But  it  may  be  the  **  tree  planted  by  the  '  streams  * 
of  water^  which  bringeth  forth  his  fruit  in  due  season,"  and 
"whose  leaf  shall  not  tvither"\  and  it  may  be  "  the  rose-plaot 
in  JerichOy  "  the  rose  growing  by  the  brook  of  iJie  field*  "— 
celebrated  by  the  son  of  Sirach. 


1  Judges  zx.  83. 

^  ''Oedan  nude  he  as  the  tfoumon 
trees  in  the  yale  (Shephela  :  i.  #.  the  low 
oountcy  of  Philiatm)  for  abondanoe  :** 
1  Kings  X.  27,  and  2  Ghr.  L  16  ;  ix.  27  ; 
also  1  Ghr.  zxrii  28.  See  also  the 
Ifishna  quoted  in  EeUnd's  Palestine, 
pp.  806,  868. 

'  Lake  ziz.  4. 

*  Van  de  Velde,  L  886 ;  ti.  407. 

*  Lnke  zr.  10,  JKcpcCna,  the  same  stiU 
gi?«n  in  modeni  Qreek  to  the  fruit  of  the 


tree  K9pm4ifia,  whibh  Is  the  same  m  the 
Syrian  or  Egyptian  "Oarob.**  So  the 
Syriae  Tenlon  renden  it  in  this  fwy 
passage, — "  Oharoha." 

*  See  the  notes  of  modeni  eommenla- 
tors  on  Matt  iii  4.  For  the  true  fooi 
of  the  Baptist^  and  the  tme  soene  of  Us 
preadiing,  see  Chapter  VU. 

*  Ps.  L  8.  See  Bitter,  Jordan,  p.  801. 
See  Chapters  X.  and  XL 

^  Bodes,  xxiy.  14,  zzziz.  18.  Tlie 
word  in  each  case  is  May.    Bnt  rimdo* 
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X.  The  geological  struoture  of  Pal68tine»  as  of  Greece,  u 
almost  entirely  limestone.     The  few  exceptions  are  in  the 
Valley  of  the  Jordan,  which  most  be  considered  in  q^qIq^j^ 
its  own  place.    This  rocky  character  of  the  whole  ftttkimiof 
country  has  not  been  without  its  historical  results.       P^l^^^in^ 

1.  Not  only  does  the  thirsty  character  of  the  whole  East 
give  a  peculiar  eiq^ression  to  any  places  where  water 
may  be  had,  but  the  rocky  soil  preserves  their 
identity,  and  the  Wells  of  Palestine  serve  as  the  links  by 
ii^hich  each  suecessiTe  age  is  bound  to  the  other,  in  a  manner 
which  at  first  sight  would  be  thought  almost  incredible.  The 
name  by  which  they  are  called  of  itself  indicates  their  perma- 
nent character.  The  "well"  of  the  Hebrew  and  the  Arab 
is  carefully  distinguished  from  the  "spring.*'  The  spring 
{aifC^  is  the  bright  open  source  — the  "  eye  "  of  the  landscape 
such  as  bubbles  up  amongst  the  crags  of  Sinai,  or  rushes  forth 
in  a  copious  stream  from  En-gedi  or  from  Jericho.  But  the 
well  Qbeer)  is  the  deep  hole  hored  far  under  the  rocky  surface 
by  the  art  of  man — ^the  earliest  traces  of  that  art  which  these 
re^ons  exhibit.  By  these  orifices  at  the  foot  of  the  hills 
surrounded  by  their  broad  margin  of  smooth  stone  or  marble 
a  rough  mass  of  stone  covering  the  top,  have  always  been 
gathered  whatever  signs  of  animation  or  civilisation  the  neigh- 
bourhood afforded.  They  were  the  scenes  of  the  earliest 
contentions  of  the  shepherd-patriarchs  with  the  inhabitants  of 
the  land ;  the  places  of  meeting  with  the  women  who  came 
down  to  draw  water  from  their  rocky  depths ;  of  Eliezer  with 
Bebekah,  of  Jacob  with  Bachel,  of  Moses  with  Zipporah,  of 
Christ  with  the  woman  of  Samaria.  They  were  the  natural 
halting-places  of  great  caravans,  or  wayfaring  men,  as  when 
Moses  gathered  together  the  people  to  the  well  of  Moab,  which 
the  princes  dug  with  their  sceptered  staves',  and  therefore  the 
resort  of  the  plunderers  of  the  Desert — of  "  the  noise  of  archers 
in  the  places  of  drawing  water'."  What  they  were  ages  ago  in 
each  of  these  respects  they  are  stilL  The  shepherds  may  still 
be  seen  leading  their  flocks  of  sheep  and  goats  to  their  margin ; 
(be  women  still  come  with  their  pitchers  and  talk  to  those 

dendTon  mkI  rhododophon  (aslannif  fOM  Cyolop.  Bom,  JtoAom, 

in  Frenoh)  baTe  been  often   (and    not  '  Nnmb.xzi.  16,  18. 

onnatnnUly)    applied    to  the   nee-like  *  Jndgee  t.  11. 
lowen  of  the    oleander.      (See   Kitto, 

L  % 
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"  who  sit  by  the  well ; "  the  traveller  still  looks  forward  to  it  as 
his  resting-place  for  the  night,  if  it  be  in  a  place  of  safely ;  or, 
if  it  be  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  wilder  Bedonins,  is  hurried 
on  by  his  dragoman  or  his  escort  without  halting  a  moment; 
and  thus,  by  their  means,  not  only  is  the  image  of  the  ancient 
life  of  the  country  preserved,  but  the  scenes  of  sacred  events 
are  identified,  which  under  any  other  circumstances  would 
have  perished.  The  wells  of  Beersheba  in  the  wide  frontier- 
valley  of  Palestine  are  indisputable  witnesses  of  the  life  of 
Abraham*.  The  well  of  Jacob,  at  Shechem,  is  a  monument 
of  the  earliest  and  of  the  latest  events  of  sacred  history,  of  the 
caution  of  the  prudent  patriarch,  no  less  than  of  the  freedom  of 
the  Gospel  there  proclaimed  by  Christ '. 
2.  Next  to  the  wells  of  Syria,  the  most  authentic  memorials 

flemiifliira.  ^^  ^^^  timcs  are  the  Sepulchres,  and  partly  for  the 
same  reason. 
The  tombs  of  ancient  Greece  and  Rome  lined  the  public 
roads  with  funeral  pillars  or  towers.  Gtrassy  graves  and  marble 
monuments  fill  the  churchyards  and  churches  of  Christian 
Europe.  But  the  sepulchres  of  Palestine  were,  like  the  habi- 
tations of  its  earliest  inhabitants,  hewn  out  of  the  living  lime- 
stone rock,  and  therefore  indestructible  as  the  rook  itsel£  In 
this  respect  they  resembled,  though  on  a  smaller  scale,  the 
tombs  of  Upper  Egypt;  and  as  there  the  traveller  of  the 
nineteenth  century  is  confronted  with  the  names  and  records  of 
men  who  lived  thousands  of  years  ago,  so  also,  in  the  exca* 
vations  of  the  valleys  which  surround  or  approach  Shiloh, 
Slieehem,  Bethel,  and  Jerusalem,  he  knows  that  he  sees  what 
were  the  last  resting-places  of  the  generations  contemporary 
with  Joshua,  Samuel,  and  David.  And  the  example  of  Egypt 
shows  that  the  identification  of  these  sepulchres  even  with 
their  individual  occupants  is  not  so  improbable  as  might  be 
otherwise  supposed.  If  the  graves  of  Rameses  and  Osirei  can 
still  be  ascertained,  there  is  nothing  improbable  in  the  thought 
that  the  tombs  of  the  patriarchs  may  have  survived  the  lapse  of 
twenty  or  thirty  centuries.  The  rocky  cave  on  Mount  Hor 
must  be  at  least  the  spot  believed  by  Josephus  to  mark  the 
grave  of  Aaron.     The  tomb  of  Joseph  must  be  near  one  of  the 

>  S«e  Chapter  I.  Pfirt  U.  p.  99.  *  Sm  OU^Ier  V. 
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two  monuiaeiitB  pointed  out  as  such  in  the  opening  of  the  vale 
3f  Shechem.  The  sepulchre  which  is  called  the  tomb  of  Bache] 
exactly  agrees  with  the  spot  described  as  ''  a  little  way  *'  from 
Bethlehem*.  The  tomb  of  David,  which  was  known  with 
certaiDty  at  the  time  of  the  Christian  era,  may  perhaps  still  be 
found  under  the  mosque  which  bears  his  name  on  the  modem 
Zion*.  Above  all,  the  Cave  of  Machpelah  is  concealed,  beyond 
all  reasonable  doubt,  by  the  mosque  at  Hebron*.  But  with  these 
exceptions,  we  must  rest  satisfied  rather  with  the  general  than 
the  particular  interest  of  the  tombs  of  Palestine.  The  proof  of 
identity  in  each  special  instance  depends  almost  entirely  on  the 
locality.  Greek  and  Hebrew  inscriptions  have  been  found 
here  and  there  in  Jewish  sepulchres,  but  (in  this  respect  how 
unlike  Egypt),  not  a  smgle  letter  which  can  with  certainty  be 
referred  to  an  ancient  period;  and  tradition  is,  in  this  class  of 
monuments,  found  to  be  unusually  fiillacious*  Although  some 
of  those  which  are  described  as  genuine  by  Jewish  autiiorities 
can  neither  be  rejected  nor  received  with  positive  assurance, 
such  as  the  alleged  sepulchres  of  Deborah,  Barak,  Abinoam, 
Jaely  and  Heber,  at  Kedesh-NaphtaU^ ;  and  of  Phinehas,  Elea- 
%9if  and  Joshua,  in  the  eastern  ranges  of  Shechem*;  yet  the 
passion  of  the  Mussulman  conquerors  of  Syria  for  erecting 
mosques  over  the  tombs  of  celebrated  saints  (and  such  to  them 
are  aU  the  heroes  of  the  Old  Testament)  has  created  so  many 
fictitious  sepulchres,  as  to  throw  doubt  on  all.  Such  are  the 
tombs  of  Seth  and  Noah,  in  the  vale  of  the  Lebanon ;  of  Moses, 
on  the  west  of  the  Jordan,  in  direct  contradiction  to  the  Mosaic 
narrative;  of  Samuel,  on  the  tpp  of  Neby-Samwil;  of  Sidon 
and  Zebulun  near  Sidon  and  Tyre;  of  Hosea,  in  Gilead;  of 
Jonah,  thrice  over,  in  Judsa,  in  Phoenicia,  and  at  Nineveh. 

Even  the  most  genuine  sepulchres  are  received  as  such  by 
the  highest  Mussulman  authorities  on  grounds  the  most  puerile. 
The  mosque  of  Hebron  is  justiy  claimed  by  them  as  the  sanc- 
tuary of  the  tomb  of  Abraham,  but  their  reason  for  believing 
it  is  thus  gravely  stated  in  the  ''  Torch  of  Hearts,"  a  work 
>vritten  by  the  learned  Ali,  son  of  Jafer  ar-Bayz,  **  on  the 
authenticity  of  the  tombs  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob."    "  I 

1  Gen.  xuT.   16«     There  u  a  cave  *  See  Chapter  I.  Part  ii  p.  100. 

nademeath  it.    SeeSv'hwan,  p.  110.  *  Rrhwan,  183. 

*  See  Chapter  XIV.  •  Ibid.  147.  150.  161. 
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rely/'  he  says,  **  on  the  testiinony  of  AbA  Horiiirah,  who  thus 
expresses  himself: — It  was  said  by  the  Apostle  of  Ood;  '  When 
the  angel  Gabriel  made  me  take  the  nocturnal  flight  to  Jerusa- 
lem, we  passed  over  the  tomb  of  Abraham,  and  he  said,  Descend, 
and  make  a  prayer  with  two  genuflexions,  for  here  is  the 
sepulchre  of  thy  father  Abraham.  Then  we  passed  Bethlehem, 
and  he  said,  Descend,  for  here  was  bom  thy  brother  Jesua. 
Then  we  came  to  Jerusalem'.' " 

It  may  be  well  to  notice  the  probable  cause  of  this  uncer- 
tainty of  Jewish,  as  contrasted  with  the  certainty  of  Egyptian 
and,  we  might  add,  of  European  tradition  on  the  subject  of 
tombs.  However  strongly  the  reverence  for  sacred  graves  may 
have  been  developed  in  the  Jews  of  later  times,  the  ancient 
Israelites  never  seem  to  have  entertained  the  same  feeling  of 
regard  for  the  resting-places  or  the  remains  of  their  illustrious 
dead,  as  was  carried  to  so  high  a  pitch  in  the  earlier  Pagan  and 
in  the  later  Christian  world.  "  Let  me  bury  my  dead  out  of 
my  sight  *' — "  No  man  knoweth  of  his  sepulchre  unto  this 
day*," — express,  if  not  the  general  feeling  of  the  Jewish  nation, 
at  least  the  general  spirit  of  the  Old  Testament.  Every  one 
knows  the  most  signal  instance  in  which  this  indifference  was 
manifested.  Somewhere,  doubtless,  near  the  walls  of  the  old 
Jerusalem,  or  buried  under  its  ruins,  is  the  *'new  sepulchre 
hewn  in  the  rock,**  where  "  the  body  of  Jesus  was  laid,"  but  the 
precise  spot,  never  indicated  by  the  Evangelists,  was  probably 
unknown  to  the  next  generation,  and  will,  in  all  likelihood, 
remain  a  matter  of  doubt  always*.  In  this  respect  the  contro- 
versy regarding  the  Holy  Sepulchre  is  an  illustration  of  a 
general  fact  in  sacred  topography.  Modem  pilgrims  are  troubled 
at  the  supposition  that  such  a  locality  should  have  been  lost 
The  Israelites  and  the  early  Christians  would  have  been  sur* 
prised  if  it  had  been  preserved. 

3.  But  the  tombs  are  only  one  class  of  a  general  peculiarity, 
resulting  from  the  physical  structure  of  Palestine. 

Like  all  limestone  formations,  the  hills  of  Palestine  abound 

in  caves.    How  great  a  part  the  caverns  of  Greece 

^^         played  in  the  history  and  mythology  of  that  countiy 

*  Ibn  Batata.  116.        '  Qen.  zziii  i ;  Dent  suit.  6.        >  See  Chapter  ZIY. 
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is  well  known.  In  one  respect,  indeed,  those  of  Palestine  were 
never  likdy  to  have  been  of  the  same  importance,  because,  not 
being  stalactitic,  they  could  not  so  forcibly  suggest  to  the 
Canaanite  wanderers  the  images  of  sylvan  deities,  which  the 
Grecian  shepherds  naturally  found  in  the  grottoes  of  in 
Parnassus  and  Hymettns.  But  from  other  points  of 
view  we  never  lose  sight  of  them.  In  these  innumerable  rents, 
and  cavities,  and  holes,  we  see  the  origin  of  the  sepulchres, 
which  still,  partly  natural,  and  partly  artificial,  perforate  the 
rocky  walls  of  the  Judaean  valleys;  the  long  line  of  tombs,  of 
which  I  have  just  spoken,  beginning  with  the  cave  of  Macb« 
pelah  and  ending  with  the  grave  of  Lazarus — ^which  was  ''a 
cave,  and  a  stone  lay  upon  it" — and  "the  sepulchre  hewn  in 
the  rock,  wherein  never  man  before  was  laid."  We  see  in  them 
the  shelter  of  the  people  of  the  land,  in  the  terrible  visitations  of 
old,  as  when  "  Lot  went  up  out  of  Zoar,  and  dwelt  in  the  moun- 
tain, •  •  .  for  he  feared  to  dwell  in  Zoar,  and  dwelt  in  a  'cave;" 
or  as  when  **  in  the  days  of  Uzziah,  king  of  Judah,  they  fled 
before  the  earthquake  to  the '  ravine '  of  the '  mountains ; "  to  the 
rocky  fissures  safer,  even  though  themselves  rent  by  like  con- 
vulsions, than  the  habitations  of  man.  **  Enter  into  the  rock,"  so 
wrote  'Isaiah,  probably  in  the  expectation  or  the  recollection  of 
this  very  catastrophe,  **  and  hide  thee  in  the  dust,  for  fear  of  the 
Lord,  and  for  the  glory  of  His  majesty.  .  .  •  They  shall  go  into 
the  holes  of  the  rocks,  and  into  the  caves  of  the  earth,  and  the 
*  clefts  of  the  clifis,'  for  fear  of  the  Lord,  and  for  the  glory  of  His 
majesty,  when  He  ariseth  to  shake  terribly  the  earth."  We  see 
in  them,  also,  the  hiding-places  which  served  sometimes  for  the 
defence  of  robbers  and  insurgents,  sometimes  for  the  refuge  of 
those  **  ot  whom  the  world  was  not  worthy ; "  the  prototype  of 
the  catacombs  of  the  early  Christians,  of  the  caverns  of  the 
Yaudois  and  the  Covenanters.  The  cave  of  the  five  kings 
at  Makkedah ;  the  **  caves  and  dens  and  strongholds "  and 
"  rocks  "  and  "  pits  "  and  "  holes,"  in  which  the  Israelites  took 
shelter  from  the  Midianites  in  the  time  of  Gideon  \  from  the 

>  6«D.   ziz.   30.    Compare  Galiium*B  fided  to  Tiberias  where  there  were  lot 

•oeoimt  of  the  earthquake  of  Safed  in  people.**  '  Zeoh.  lir.  6. 

1887  (Kitto,  PhTiie.  Geogr.  of  Palestiiie,  >  lea.  iL  10,  19,  21. 

157).     "  There  vaa  scarcely  a  cave  from  *  Judge*  tL  2. 
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Philistines  in  the  time  of  Saul';  the  cleft'  of  the  cliff  Etam, 
into  which  Samson  went  down  to  escape  the  vengeance  of  his 
enemies ;  the  caves*  of  David  at  Adullam,  and  at  Maon  and  of 
Saul  at  En-gedi ;  the  cave  in  which  Obadiah  hid  the  ^nrophets 
of  the  Lord*;  the  caves  of  the  robber-hordes  above  the  plain  of 
Gennesareth*;  the  sepulchral  caves  of  the  Gadarene  demoniacs*; 
the  cave  of  Jotapata^  where  Josephus  and  his  countrymen  con- 
cealed themselves  in  their  last  struggle, — continue  from  first  to 
last  what  has  truly  been  called  the  "  cave-life  "  of  the  Israelite 
nation.  The  stream  of  their  national  existence,  like  the  actual 
streams  of  the  Grecian  rivers,  from  time  to  time  disappears 
from  the  light  of  day,  and  runs  under  ground  in  these  subter- 
raneous recesses,  to  burst  forth  again  when  the  appointed 
moment  arrives*;  a  striking  type,  as  it  is  a  remarkable  instance, 
of  the  preservation  of  the  spiritual  life  of  the  Chosen  People, 
"  burning,  but  not  consumed,"  **  chastened,  but  not  killed." 

In  older  times,  there  is  no  proof  that  these  ancient  grottoes 
were  used  for  worship,  either  Ganaanitish  or  Israelite.  The 
"  green  trees,''  the  "  high  places,"  served  alike  for  the  altars  of 
the  Lord,  and  for  those  of  Baal  and  Ashtaroth.  The  free  and 
open  sky  for  the  one  worship,  the  unrestricted  sight  of  the  sun 
and  the  host  of  heaven  for  the  other,  were  alike  alien  to  the 
sepulchral  darkness  of  the  holes  and  caverns  of  the  rocks.  The 
one  instance  of  a  cave  dedicated  to  religious  worship,  before  the 
fall  of  the  Jewish  nation,  is  that  at  the  sources  of  the  Jordan, 
consecrated  by  foreign  settlers  as  a  sanctuary  of  their  own 
Grecian  Pan\  But  the  moment  that  the  religion  of  Palestine 
fell  into  the  hands  of  Europeans,  it  is  hardly  too  much  to  say 
that,  as  far  as  sacred  traditions  are  concerned,  it  became  **  a 
religion  of  caves  " — of  those  very  caves  which  in  earlier  times 
had  been  unhallowed  by  any  religious  influence  whatever. 
Wherever  a  sacred  association  had  to  be  fixed,  a  cave  was 

1  1  Sam.  nU.  6  ;  liy.  11.  '  1  Sam.  zxiL  1 ;  Tiiii.  25 ;  zxir.  8. 

'  Judges  XT.  8.    So  it  shonld  be  ren-  ^  1  Eingszrm.  4, 18 ;  see  Chapter  IX. 

dered.     The  peeaage  is  intereetiiig  as  *  Josephus,  BelL  Jud.  I.  xri  2 — 4. 

illustratiiig   the   peooliar   oharaeter   of  '  Mark  t.  3. 

some  of  the  hidiog-places — not  what  we  '  Josephus,  Vita,  74,  75. 

should  caU  cayce    put  holes  sunk  in  the  'See  Hengstenbeig  on  FaUm  Ivii  1 ; 


earth.    '*  Behold  the  Hebrews  oome  forth      Bwald*s  Geschiohte,  toI.  t.  p.  25. 
out  of  the  holes  where  they  had  hid  *  See  Chapter  XT. 

thexPseWes.**    See  Chapter  IV. 
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immediately  selected  or  I'omid  as  its  home.    First  in  antiquity  [\ 
is  the  grotto  of  Bethlehem,  already  in  the  second  cen-   ^^^  ,^ 
tury  regarded  by  popular  belief  as  the  scene  of  the   inod«rB 
Nativity.     Next  comes  the  grotto  on  Mount  Olivet,   *™*** 
selected  as  the  scene  of  our  Lord's  last  conversations  before  the 
Ascension.     These  two  caves,  as  Eusebius  emphatically  asserts, 
were  the  first  seats  of  the  worship  established  by  the  Empress 
Helena,  to  which  was  shortly  afterwards  added  a  third,  the( 
sacred  cave  of  the  Sepulchre.     To  these  were  rapidly  added 
the  cave  of  the  Invention  of  the  Cross,  the  cave  of  the  An* 
nunciation  at  Nazareth,  the  cave  of  the  Agony  at  Gethsemane. 
the  cave  of  the  Baptist  in  the  *'  wilderness  of  St.  John,"  the 
cave  of  the  shepherds  of  Bethlehem.    And  then  again,  partly 
perhaps  the  cause,  partly  the  effect  of  this  consecration  of 
grottoes,  began  the  caves  of  hermits.    There  was  the  cave  of 
St.  Pelagia  on  Mount  Olivet,  the  cave  of  St.  Jerome,  St.  Paula, 
and  St.  Eustochiiim  at  Bethlehem,  the  cave  of  St  Saba  in  the 
ravines  of  the  Kedron,  the  remarkable  cells  hewn  or  found  in 
the  precipices  of  the  Quarantania  or  Mount  of  the  Temptation 
above  Jericho.    In  some  few  instances  this  selection  of  grottoes 
would  coincide  with  the  events  thus  intended  to  be  perpetuated, 
as  for  example  the  hiding-places  of  the  prophets  on  Garmel, 
and  the  sepulchres  of  the  patriarchs  and  of  our  Lord.    But  in 
most  instances  the  choice  is  made  without  the  sanction,  in 
some  instances  in  defiance,  of  the  sacred  narrative.    No  one 
would  infer  from  the  mention  of  the  "  inn,'*  or  "  house  "  of  the 
Nativity,  or  of  the  entrance  of  the  Angel  of  the  Annunciation 
to  Mary,  that  those  events  took  place  in  caves.    The  very  £&ct 
that  in  the  celebrated  legend,  it  is  a  house,  and  not  a  grotto, 
which  is  transplanted  to  Loretto,  is  an  indication  of  what  would 
be  the  natural  belief.    All  our  common  feelings  are  repugnant 
to  the  transference  of  the  scenes  of  the  Agony  and  Ascension 
from  the  free  and  open  sides  of  the  mountain  to  the  narrow 
seclusion  of  subterraneous  excavations.    It  is  possible,  as  we 
are  often  reminded,  that   the  very  fact  of  caverns  being  so 
frequently  used  for  places  of  dwelling  and  resort  in  Palestine, 
would  account  for  the  absence  of  a  more  specific  allusion  to 
them ;  for  grottoes  are  stables  at  Bethlehem  still ;  and  the  lower 
stories  of  hous^  at  Nazareth  are  excavated  in  the  rock.     Bu' 
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the  more  probable  explanation  is  to  be  found  in  the  faet»  that 
after  the  devastating  storm  of  the  Boman  conquest  had  swept 
away  the  traces  of  sacred  recollections  in  human  habitations, 
the  inhabitants  or  pilgrims  who  came  to  seek  them,  would  seek 
and  find  them  in  the  most  strongly  marked  features  of  the 
neighbourhood.  These,  as  we  have  seen,  would  be  the  caves. 
Helena,  by  the  consecration  of  two  of  the  most  remarkable, 
would  set  the  example ;  the  practice  of  the  hermits,  already 
begun  in  the  rock-hewn  tombs  of  Egypt,  would  encourage  the 
belief  of  this  sanctity.  And  thus  the  universality  of  the  con- 
nection between  grottoes  and  sacred  events,  which  in  later 
times  provokes  suspicion,  in  early  times  would  only  render  the 
minds  of  pilgrims  more  callous  to  the  improbabilities  of  each 
particular  instance.' 

4.  I  have  dwelt  at  length  on  the  history  of  the  caves,  because 
Iieiand«7  it  is  the  only  instance  of  a  close  connection  between 
®'™^*^"'  the  history  or  the  religion  of  Palestine,  and  any  of  its 
more  special  natural  features.  In  some  few  cases,  the  local 
legends  may  be  traced  to  similar  peculiarities. 

(1.)  The  stones  called  '*  EUjah's  melons,"  on  Mount  Cannel, 
and  **  the  Virgin  Mary's  peas,"  near  Bethlehem,  are  instances 
of  crystallisation  well  known  in  limestone  formations.  They 
are  so  called,  as  being  the  supposed  produce  of  those  two  plots 
turned  into  stone,  from  the  refusal  of  the  owners  to  supply  the 
wants  of  the  prophet  and  the  saint.  Another  celebrated 
example  may  be  noticed  in  the  petrified  lentils  of  the  workmen 
at  the  great  Pyramid,  as  seen  by  Strabo  at  its  base',  and  as  still 
visible  at  the  present  day.  In  Palestine  the  traces  of  these 
once  well-known  relics  hav^  now  almost  entirely  disappeared*. 

(2.)  Another  peculiarity  of  the  limestone  rock  has  given  birth 
to  the  legendary  scene  of  the  destruction  of  Sennacherib's 
army.  Two  pits  were  formerly  pointed  out  near  Bethlehem  as 
the  grave  of  the  Assyrian  host.     One  still  remains.    It  is  an 


*  See  Chapter  XIV.  loppoied  to  be  Uie  relicB  of  the  genenl 

^  Stnbo,  xiiL    These  petrified  lentOs  petn&cdon  of  lentilB  vhich  bad  sappoiied 

were  probably  the  same  as  the  petrified  Pharaoh  at  the   time  of  the  Exodaa. 

frmta  odd  to  hare  been  in  the  poflfleanon  Weil's  Legends,  p.  121,  122. 

->{  Omar   Ibn  Abd  al-Aris,   Oaliph    of  *  Clarke^  t.  182.     **  Those  on  Mount 

Bgypt,  in  the  99th  year  of  the  Hejira.  Oannel  ▼ere  carried  off  by  Djeasar  Pasha 


Id  this  version  of  Uie  story,  th^  were      for  cannon  balls.'*    Clarke,  iv.  117 
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irregular  opening  in  the  rooky  ground,  exactly  similar  to  thoae 
which  may  be  seen  by  hundreds^  in  the  wild  limestone  district 
called  the  Karst,  above  Trieste.  The  real  scene  of  the  event 
is  probably  elsewhere*. 

(8.)  The  limestone,  which  is  usually  white  or  gray,  is  occa- 
sionally streaked  with  red.  It  is  in  these  reddish  veins  that 
the  pilgrims  £Baicied  they  saw  the  marks  of  the  drops  of  blood 
in  the  so-called  Scala  Santa ;  or  on  the  rock  near  Jerusalem, 
of  late  years  pointed  out  as  the  scene  of  the  martyrdom  of 
Stephen. 

(4.)  The  black  and  white  stones,  usually  called  volcanic, 
found  along  the  shores  of  the  sea  of  Galilee,  have  been  trans- 
formed by  Jewish  femcy  into  the  traces  of  the  tears  of  Jacob  in 
search  of  Joseph*. 

(5«)  It  is  not  of  the  nature  of  limestone  rocks  to  assume 
fantastic  forms,  and  in  this  respect  the  contrast  between  the 
legends  of  Palestine  and  Sinai  is  most  apparent  Some  few 
however  there  are ;  their  very  slightness  indicating  that  they 
have  not  been  the  occasion,  but  only  the  handles  of  the  stories 
appended  to  them.  The  cavity  of  the  footmark  on  Mount 
Olivet ;  the  supposed  entombment  of  Adam's  skull,  in  Ool« 
gotha;  the  sinuous  mark  of  the  Virgin's  girdle  by  Gethse- 
mane;  the  petrifaction  of  the  ass  at  Bethany*;  the  impression 
of  Elijah's  form  on  the  rocky  bank  by  the  roadside,  near  the 
convent  of  Mar  Elias,  between  Bethlehem  and  Jerusalem\  are 
perhaps  the  only  objects  in  which  the  form  of  the  rocks  can  be 
supposed  to  have  suggested  the  legends.  But  another  place 
will  occur  for  speaking  of  these  more  particularly*. 

It  is  worth  while  to  enumerate  these  instances,  trifling  as 
they  are,  in  order  to  illustrate  the  slightness  of  foundation 
which  the  natural  features  of  Palestine  afford,  for  the  mytho- 
logy ahnost  inevitably  springing  out  of  so  long  a  series  of 
remarkable  events.  And  this  is  in  tsLci  the  final  conclusion 
which  is  to  be  drawn  from  the  character,  or  rather  want  of 
character,  presented  by  the  general  scenery.  If  the  first  feeling 
be  disappointment,  yet  the  second  may  well  be  thankfulness. 

I  SeeChftpter  IV.  "  See  dukpter  IIL 

>  See  SkwIti,  p.  191.     Van  Bgmonti  *  See  Qoaretmiiu,  toL  iL  ;  vi  8. 

M4.  *  See  Chaptex  XIY. 
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There  is  little  in  these  hills  and  valleys  on  which  the  ima- 
gination can  fasten.  Whilst  the  great  seats  of  Oreek  and 
Roman  religion,  at  Delphi  and  Lebadea,  by  the  lakes  of  Alba 
and  of  Aricia,  strike  even  the  indifferent  traveller  as  deeply 
impressive ;  Shiloh  and  Bethel  on  the  other  hand,  so  long  the 
sanctuaries  and  oracles  of  God,  almost  escape  the  notice  even 
of  the  zealous  antiquarian  in  the  maze  of  imdistingnished  hills 
which  encompass  them.  The  first  view  of  Olivet  impresses  us 
chiefly  by  its  bare  matter-of-fieust  appearance ;  the  first  approach 
to  the  hills  of  Judfisa  reminds  the  English  traveller  not  of  the 
most  but  of  the  least  striking  portions  of  the  mountains  of  his 
own  country.  Yet  all  this  renders  the  Holy  Land  the  fitting 
cradle  of  a  religion  which  expressed  itself  not  through  the 
voices  of  rustling  forests,  or  the  clefts  of  mysterious  preci- 
pices, but  through  the  souls  and  hearts  of  men ;  which  was 
destined  to  have  no  home  on  earth,  least  of  all  in  its  own  birth- 
place ;  which  has  attained  its  full  dimensions  only  in  propor- 
tion as  it  has  travelled  further  from  its  original  source,  to  the 
daily  life  and  homes  of  nations  as  far  removed  from  Palestine  in 
thought  and  feeling,  as  they  are  in  climate  and  latitude ;  which 
alone  of  all  religions,  claims  to  be  founded  not  on  tmcj  or 
feelinftt  but  on  Fact  and  Trulb. 
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Omu  iliz.  9,  11, 12.  <*  Jndah  ii  a  lion'i  whdp :  firom  the  pnj,  nj 
•hon  Art  gone  vp :  be  etooped  down,  he  oonohed  m  a  lion,  and  m  an  oU 
lion ;  who  ihall  zonae  him  np  f — ^Binding  hii  fbal  vnto  the  vine^  and  hia 
a«*8  oolt  nnto  the  dhoioe  fine ;  he  waahed  hii  garments  in  wine^  and  kk 
dothet  in  the  blood  of  grapee :  hii  ^et  ahall  be  red  with  wine^  and  hia 
teeth  wUte  with  milk.** 

FiahnUxn.S.     " In  Salem  k  hia 'ooTerl^' and  hk 'lair*  In  Bob.* 


Jvoju: — ^L  The  ''eonth**  frontier— Simeon. — ^IL  Mbnntidn  eovntiy  of 
Jndah — ^lion  of  Judah— ^n^jaidi — Fenoed  oitiee — BRHLmni— 
Oipital  dtiet — ^Hubov — Gardene  of  Solomon— Jkbuiaudi. 

JimvBALiM: — L  Bxterlor  aepeot  1.  Long  obeeority — Jeboa— Mooalala 
fiuitnees.  2.  Ba^inee  of  Kedzon  and  Hinnom.  8.  Compaetnemk 
4.  Snrronnding  monntaina.  5.  Oentrd  nioation. — ^IL  Interior  aapee*. 
1.  Hills  of  the  eitj.  2.  Temde-monnt— Book  of  the  Sakrah-^Spring. 
8.  WallB— Palaeea— Bnins—BerthqaakesL— m.  Mount  of  OliTea— 
Sttdit  oonnection  with  the  earlier  history— Phieonee  of  Ghrifll — Belhaai 
—wene  of  Triumphal  aatry—Ganoli 


SKETCH-MAP  OF  THE  SITiTATION  Of  JERUSALEM. 
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The  southern  frontier  of  Palestine  almost  imperceptibly 
loses  itself  in  the  desert  of  Sinai.    It  is  sometimes    j^^^ 
called  the  land  of  "  Goshen'/*  or  the  "  frontier/'  doubt-    ^^ 
less  from  the  same  reason  as  the  more  famous  tract    '* South** 
between  the  cultiyated  Egypt  and  the  Arabian  desert, 
in  which  the  Israelites  dwelt  before  the  Exodus.     But  it  is  more 
commonly   known    as  "the  south/'    "the    south    country.*' 
Abraham  "  went  up  out  of  Egypt  into  the  south ;  "  "  he  went 
on  his  journeys  yVom  the  south  even  unto  Bethel ; "  "  Isaac  dwelt 
in  the  south  country"    Here,  in  the  wide  pastures  between  the 
hills  and  the  actual  Desert,  the  Patriarchs  fed  their  flocks ; 
here  were  the  wells, — ^the  first  regular  wells  that  are  met  by 
the  traveller  as  he  emerges  from  the  wilderness — Moladah, 
Lahai-Boi,  and,  above  all,  Beersheba*.     The  exact  limits  of 
this  **  southern  frontier "  are,  of  course,  difficult  to  be  deter- 
mined.    Its  main  sweep,  however,  was  through  the  vast  undu- 
lating plain  which  contains  the  greater  part  of  these  wells, 
immediately  under  the  hills  of  Judada,  now  known  as  the 
WAdy  Kibftb,  probably  what  in  former  times  was  called  the 
"  valley,"  i.  e.  the  •  torrent-bed '  or  W&dy*  of  Oerar.    After 
the  Patriarchal  times,  it  has  but  few  recollections.      It  was 
indeed  the  first  approach  of  the  Israelites  to  their  promised 
home,  when  the  spies  ascended  from  Kadesh  "  by  the  south*," 

»  Joah.  X.  41 ;  xL  16.  Stovirt  (214).  xr.  5  ;  1  (Sir.  W.  89  (LXX  "G«Mi^ta 

*  BofauMon    (i.    800)   dimenhm   two^  «'Gedor").  See  ChAptor  I.  Part  ii.  p.  99. 

Van  de  Yelde  (ii  186)  Jivt  w^Hbu  For  Oerar,  aee  Stewart^  Tent  and  Kbaa, 

s  Gen.  xxvL  17,  19,    '<  NaehaT  (tee  p.  192. 

Appendix)*     Numb.  xir.   26  ;    1  8am.  *  Numb,  xiit  28. 
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but  not  that  oy  which  they  finally  entered.  It  wa^  then  still 
what  it  had  been  in  the  days  of  Abraham — ^a  nomadic  country, 
though  with  less  illustrious  sheykhs ;  "  the  Amalekites  dwelt 
in  the  land  of  the  'south,"  and  after  the  occupation  of  Canaan 
by  Joshua,  "  the  children  of  the  Kenite,  Moses'  father-in-law," 
with  a  true  Bedouin  instinct,  "  went  up  *into  the  wilderness  of 
Judah,  which  lieth  in  the  south  of  Arad,"  and  between  them 
the  country  was  shared^  And  the  latest  notices  of  this  region 
agree  with  the  earliest.  The  Amalekites  of  the  Desert  were 
still  there,  in  the  reign  of  Saul,  with  the  Eenites  amongst  them, 
*'  mih  their  sheep,  and  oxen,  and  'lambs ; "  and  again,  in  the 
close  of  his  reign,  they  broke  in  once  more  upon  the  country 
from  which  he  had  driven  them,  upon  ''the  south  of  the 
Gherethites  and  the  south  of  Caleb,  and  burned  ZiMag  with 
'fire."  So  little  were  the  inhabitants  of  the ''  south  "  distinguish- 
able from  the  Arab  tribes  of  the  wilderness,  that  David  was 
able  to  represent  his  plunder  of  "  sheep,  oxen,  asses,  and 
camels  "  equally  as  the  property  of  either*.  Nabal,  who  dwelt 
on  the  southern  Carmel,  was  a  borderer  on  the  "  wilderness  ;'* 
his  riches  were  his  "three  thousand  sheep  and  a  thousand 
goats ; "  his  fear,  in  that  dry*  region,  was  as  much  for  his 
''water"  as  for  hi8"bread^"  Most  of  the  habitable  places 
in  these  parts  were  called  "  Hazer;  "  that  is,  they  were  merely 
the  unwalled  villages  of  Bedouins.  The  names  of  some  indicate 
that  they  were  stations  of  passage,  like  those  which  now  are 
to  be  seen  on  the  great  line  of  Indian  transit  between  Cairo 
and  Suez.  In  "  Beth-marcaboth,"  the  '  house  of  chariots,'  and 
" Hazar-susim,"  the  'village  of  horses,'  we  recognise  the 
depots  and  stations  for  the  "  horses "  and  "  chariots  *'  such 
as  those  which  in  Solomon's  time  went  to  and  fro  between 
Egypt  and  Palestine*. 
To  Simeon,  the  fierce  and  lawless  tribe,  the  dry  "  south  *'  was 
given,  for  "  out  of  the  portion  of  Judah  was  the  inherit- 
imeon.       ^^^^  ^£  ^^  children  of  Simeon ;  for  the  part  of  the 

children  of  Judah  was  too  much  for  them ;  therefore  the  children 

1  Numb.  ziu.  29  ;  zir.  25.  e  ifeg^  the  Hebrew  word  far  <*  Sooth' 

>  Judges   i.    16.      Compere  Kinah,       is  deriyed  from  *  root  ngidfjmg   **  diy.** 

Josh.  XT.  22  ;  alao^  for  Arad,  ace  Numb.       See  Geeenina  mb  voce. 

xxi.  1 ;  Joah,  ni.  14.  "*  1  Sam.  xzr.  2,  11. 

»  1  Sam.  ZY.  6,  9.  •  Joah.  ziz.  6 ;  1  Kings  x.  2&     Com- 

<  1  Sam.  XXX.  14.  ^are  Chapter  I.  Part  ii.  p.  64. 
^  1  Sam.  xxrii.  S— 10 


PALESTINE  SOUTH  OF  BETgEL^ 


Xonilorh  John  3fum^. 
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of  Simeon  had  their  inheritance  within  the  inheritance  of  them'," 
In  the  prophecy  of  Jacob  he  is  "  divided  and  scattered ; "  in 
that  of  Moses  he  is  omitted  altogethei^.  Amongst  these 
Bedouin  villages  his  lot  was  cast ;  and  as  time  rolled  on,  the 
tribe  gradually  crossed  the  imperceptible  boundary  between 
civilisation  and  barbarism,  between  Palestine  and  the  Desert, 
and,  in  "  the  days  of  Hezekiah,"  they  wandered  forth  to  the 
east  to  seek  pasture  for  their  flocks,  and  "  smote  the  tents  " 
of  the  pastoral  tribes  who  "  had  dwelt  there  of  old ; "  and 
loved  along  across  the  'Arabah  till  they  arrived  at  the  *'  Mount 
Seir " — ^the  range  of  Petra — and  "  smote  the  rest  of  the 
Amalekites,  and  dwelt  there  unto  this  day'." 

In  the  midst  of  this  wild  frontier,  ruins  still  appear  on  the 
rising  grounds  as  if  of  ancient  cities ;  such  as  may  have  been 
Arad,  the  abode  of  the  southernmost  Canaanite  king;  and 
Kiijath-sannah,   so   called,   doubtless,  from  its  palm-trees; 

though  also  known  by  the  appellation  of  Debir,  or  Kirjath- 
sepher,  "the  city  of  the  Oracle,"  or  the  "Book."  It  was 
in  the  capture  of  this  fortress  that  Othniel  performed  the  feat 
of  arms  which  won  for  him  the  daughter  of  Caleb*.  But 
the  speech  of  Achsah  to  her  father  was  the  best  reason  for 
the  slight  notice  of  this  Desert  tract  in  later  times,  and  is  the 
best  introduction  to  the  real  territory  of  Judah,  on  which  we 
are  now  to  enter — "Give  me  a  blessing, /or  thou  bast  given 
me  a  sotUh  land ;  give  me  also  springs  of  water.**  The  wells 
of  Beersheba  were  enough  for  the  Patriarchs,  the  Amalekites, 
and  the  Kenites,  but  they  were  not  enough  for  the  daughter  of 
Judah,  and  the  house  of  tlie  mighty  Caleb. 

II.  The  "  hill  country," — "  the  mountain  country,"  as  it  is 
called,  of  "  Judah "  in  earlier,  of  "  Judeea "  in  later  n^^^^ 
times — ^is  the  part  of  Palestine  which  best  exemplifies  ooantrj  oi 
its  characteristic  scenery ;  the  rounded  hills,  the  *" 
broad  valleys,  the  scanty  vegetation,  the  villages  or  fortresses, 
sometimes  standing,  more  frequently  in  ruins,  on  The  lion 
the  hill  tops ;  the  wells  in  every  valley,  the  vestiges,  ^^^^^ 
of  terraces,  whether  for  com  or  wine.  Here,  in  this  wide  valley 
tract — ^the  largest'  of  the  territorial  divisions  of  the  country — the 

1  Jodra*  zix.  9.  Bword,  take  Tengeuoe  on  the  itrtogen. 

*  Judith  la  said  to  Y)e  of  the  tribe  of  (Judith  ix.  2). 
SmeoD,  aodpreierTes  the  fierce  diaraeter  '  1  Chron.  ir.  39 — 48. 

of  her  aneeiton ;— *<  0  Lord  God  of  my  *  Jos.  xr.  15—17,  49 ;  Jud.  i.  11—13 

father  Simeon,  to  wbnm  Thou  fnyest  a  *  Robinson't  (Later  Ret.  160). 
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'  Lion  of  Jadah  "  entrenched  himself,  to  guard  the  southern 
frontier  of  the  Chosen  Land,  with  Simeon,  Dan,  and  Benjamin 
nestled  around  him.  Well  might  he  be  so  named  in  this  wild 
country,  more  than  half  a  wilderness,  the  lair  of  the  savage 
beasts',  of  which  the  traces  gradually  disappear  as  we  advance 
into  the  interior.  Fixed  there,  and  never  dislodged  except  by 
the  ruin  of  the  whole  nation,  ''he  stooped  down,  he  couched  as 
a  lion,  and  as  an  old  lion — who  shall  rouse  him  up?  "  Throu^- 
out  the  troubled  period  of  the  Judges,  from  Othniel  to  Samson, 
Judah  dwelt  undisturbed  within  those  mountain  fastnesses. 
In  these  gray  hills,  and  in  their  spacious  caverns,  David  hid 
himself  when  he  fled  to  the  mountains  like  one  of  their  own 
native  partridges,  and,  with  his  band  of  freebooters,  maintained 
himself  against  the  whole  force  of  his  enemy.  The  tribes  of 
the  east  and  of  the  north  were  swept  away  by  the  Assyrian 
idngs,  Galilee  and  Samaria  fell  before  the  Boman  conquerors, 
whilst  Judah  still  remained  erect ;  the  last,  because  the  most 
impregnable,  of  the  tribes  of  Israel. 

On  these  mountain  tops  were  gathered  all  the  cities  and 
Fenced  viUages  of  Judah  and  Benjamin;  in  this  respect  con- 
cities  of  trasted,  as  we  shall  see,  with  the  situation  of  the 
towns  of  the  more  northern  tribes.  The  position 
of  each  is  so  like  the  other,  that  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish 
them  when  seen ;  useless  to  characterise  them  in  description. 
Hence,  although  when  the  names  are  preserved  their  identifi- 
cation is  certain,  when  the  name  is  lost,  as  in  the  case  of 
Modin',  we  must  be  satisfied  with  the  selection  of  any  one  of 
the  many  heights  which,  according  to  the  description  of  the 
monument  of  the  Maccabees,  can  be  seen  from  the 
sea*.  Two  eminences  stand  out  from  the  rest,  marked 
by  their  peculiar  conformation*   One  is  the   square-shaped 


Herodion. 


I  The  '*lioiui"  of  Soriptue  occur 
nsnaUy  in  or  near  those  monntains — ^for 
example  that  of  Samson,  and  that  of  the 
Prophet  of  Bethel,  and  *'  the  lion  and  the 
bear*'  of  Dayid's  shepherd-youth.  Com- 
pare, too^  the  frequency  of  names  derired 
frrm  wild  beasts  in  those  parts — ' '  Shual  ** 
»*  *  Shaalbim  "  (foxes  and  jackals),  Josh. 
XT.  28 ;  xix.  8,  42  ;  Judg.  i.  86 ;  compare 
alMJndg.  XT.  4:  *<  Lebaoth"  (lionesses). 


Jos.  XT.  82 ;  xix.  6 ;  the  B*Tine  of  Hyenas 
(Zeboim),  1  Sam.  xrii  18 ;  Valley  of  Stags 
(Ajalon),  Jndg.  i  85 ;  Josh.  xix.  42.  The 
only  wild  animal  that  we  saw  was  a  hyena 
on  the  southern  OarmeL 

>  1  Maoc  xiU.  25—30. 

'  Such  a  point  may  be  found  on  any 
of  the  hills  westward  of  the  plateau  oif 
Jerusalem.  Scbwan  (p.  96)  fixes  cm  one 
of  the  name  of  Midan,  near  KustuL 
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mountain  east  of  Bethlehem,  known  by  the  name  of  ''  the 
Frank  Mountain."  from  the  baseless  but  not  unnatural  story 
that  it  was  the  last  refuge  of  the  Crusaders ,  in  fact,  connected 
with  the  Jewish  history  only  as  the  fortress  and  burial  place  of 
Herod  the  Great.  The  other,  which  will  be  best  noticed  in  its 
connection  with  the  shores  of  the  Dead  Sea,  is  the 
towering  pinnacle  known  by  the  name  of  Masada',  or 
**  the  Fortress,"  and  used  as  such  from  the  earliest  to  the 
latest  times. 

But  amidst  this  host  of  ''fenced  cities  of  Judah,"  one  may  be 
specially  selected,  not  only  on  account  of  its  surpassing  interest, 
but  because  its  yery  claim  to  notice  is  founded  on  the  fact  that 
it  was  but  the  ordinary  tjrpe  of  a  Judean  village,  not  distin- 
guished by  size  or  situation  from  any  amongst "  the  thousands 
of  Judah*.**  All  the  characteristics  of  Bethlehem  bivh- 
are  essentially  of  this  nature.  Its  confined  position  on  i^axii. 
the  narrow  ridge  of  the  long  gray  hill  would  leave  ''  no  room" 
for  the  crowded  travellers  to  find  shelter.  Its  elevation  would 
naturally  lead  the  early  Christians  to  connect  it  with  the  words  of 
Isaiah,  "  He  shall  dwell  on  high,  in  a  lofty  cave  of  the  strong 
rock*."  Its  southern  situation  made  it  always  a  resting-place, 
probably  the  first  halting-place  from  Jerusalem,  on  the  way  to 
Egypt.  "  By  Bethlehem  "  in  ancient  times  *  was  the  caravanserai 
or  khan  of  Chimham,  son  of  Barzillai,  for  those  who  would  ''go 
to  enter  into  Egypt;"  and  from  Bethlehem,  it  maybe,  from 
that  same  caravanserai,  Joseph  "arose  and  took  the  young 
child  and  his  mother  and  departed  into  Egypt*."  The 
fjEuniliar  well  appears  close  by  the  gate,  for  whose  water  David 
longed.  Eastward  extend  the  wild  hills,  where  the  flocks  and 
herds  of  David,  and  of  Amos,  and  of  "  the  shepherds  abiding 
with  their  flocks  by  night,"  may  have  wandered.  Amongst 
these  hills  is  the  long  succession  of  rocky  vaults,  probably  the 
"  cave  of  Adullam,"  to  which  David  retired,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  his  ancient  home*.  Below  lie  the  corn-fields,  the  scene 
of  Buth's  adventures,  from  which  it  derives  its  name,  the 
**  house  of  bread."  Along  its  slopes  may  be  traced  the  vine- 
yards of  Judah,  here  kept  up  with  greater  energy  because  its 
inhabitants  are  Christian. 

1  See  Chapter  VII.  *  Jerem.  zH.  17.  Oomp.  2  Sam.  xix.  37 

*  Mieah  t.  2.  *  Matt.  iL  14.     See  Chapter  XIV.' 

'  Iml  zuiii.  16.   (See  Chapter  XIV.  •  1  Sam.  xzii.  2.   Bcnar,  Land  of  Pro- 

p.  44I>.  nlM,  p.  246. 
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The  mention  of  this  last  feature  introduces  us  to  another  pecii« 
arda.    ^^*^*y  ^^  Judtta.   Here,  more  than  elsewhere  in  Pales 

tine,  are  to  be  seen  on  the  sides  of  the  hills,  the  vine- 
yards, marked  by  their  watch-towers  and  walls  seated  on  their 
ancient  terraces— the  earliest  and  latest  symbol  of  Judah.  The 
elevation  of  the  hills  and  table-lands  of  Judah  is  the  true  climate 
of  the  vine*.  He  **  bound  his  foal  to  the  vine,  and  his  ass's  colt 
nnto  the  choice  vine ;  he  washed  his  garments  in  wine,  and  his 
clothes  in  the  blood  of  grapes'."  It  was  from  the  Judsean  valley 
of  Eshcol,  "the  torrent  of  the  cluster,"  that  the  spies  cut  down 
the  gigantic  cluster  of  grapes*.  "A  vineyard  on  *a  hill  of 
olives,'  "  with  the  "fence,"  and  "  the  stones  gathered  out,"  and 
"  the  tower  in  the  midst  of  it,"  is  the  natural  figure  which,  both 
in  the  prophetical  and  evangelical  records^  represents  the  king- 
dom of  Judah.  The  "vine"  was  the  emblem  of  the  nation  on 
the  coins  of  the  Maccabees,  and  in  the  colossal  cluster  of  golden 
grapes  which  overhung  the  porch  of  the  second  Temple;  and 
the  grapes  of  Judah  still  mark  the  tombstones  of  the  Hebrew 
race  in  the  oldest  of  their  European  cemeteries,  at  Prague* 

The  vineyards  and  the  green  strips  of  vegetation,  which 
thus  break  the  gray  surface  of  the  hills,  are  so  many  threads 
to    guide    us    to    the    chief   centres    of  history.      Hebron, 

according  to  the  Jewish  tradition,  was  the  primeval 
""*^"'  seat  of  the  vine ;  it  was  also  the  earliest  seat 
of  civilised  life,  not  only  of  Judah,  but  of  Palestine.  Its 
very  name  indicates  "community  "  or  "society."  It  was 
the  ancient  city  of  Ephron  the  Hittite,  in  whose  "gate" 
he  and  the  elders  received  the  oiFer  of  Abraham*,  when  as 
yet  no  other  fixed  habitation  of  man  was  known  in  Central 
Palestine.  It  was  the  first  home  of  Abraham  and  the 
Patriarchs  ;  their  one  permanent  resting-place  when  they  were 
gradually  exchanging  the  pastoral  for  the  agricultural  life*. 
In  its  neighbourhood  can  be  traced,  by  a  continuous  tra- 
dition, the  site  of  the  venerable  tree  under  which  Abraham 
pitched  his  tent,  and  of  the  double  cavern  in  which  he  and 
his  family  were  deposited,  and  perhaps  still  remain.  It 
vras  the  city  of  Arba,  the  old  Ganaanite  chief,  with  his  Uirafi 
giant  sons',   under   whose    walls   the    trembling   spies    stole 

»  Hamboldt,   Gosmoi^   i.    125—126 ;  zxL  38.    See  Chapter  XTIL 
Hitter,  iii.  p.  220.  •  Qen.  zziiL  10. 

2  Gen.  xlix.  11.   «  Numb.  xiiL  28,  24.  •  Gen  xxxt.  27  ;  xxxrii.  14. 

*  Isa.  T.  1  ("•▼eryfrnitfal  hiU"  is         »  Josh.  xy.  13;  xjd.  i:  •  NnmK  xfiL 

literally  <*a  horn  the  ton  of  oil*'):  Matt  28,  88. 
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through  the  laud  by  the  adjaceat  valley  of  Etthcol.  Here 
Caleb  chose  his  portion,  when,  at  the  head  of  his  valiant  tribe, 
he  drove  out  the  old  inhabitants,  and  called  the  whole  sur- 
rounding  territory  after  his  own  name ' ;  and  here,  under 
Davidy  and  at  a  later  period  under  Absalom,  the  tribe  of  Judah 
always  raUied  when  it  asserted  its  independent  existence 
against  the  rest  of  the  Israelite  nation'.  It  needs  but  few 
words  to  give  the  secret  of  this  early  selection,  of  this  long 
continuance,  of  the  metropolitan  city  of  Judah.  Every  traveller 
from  the  Desert  will  have  been  struck  by  the  sight  of  that 
pleasant  vale,  with  its  orchards  and  vineyards,  and  number- 
less wells,  and  in  earlier  times  we  must  add  the  grove  of 
terebinths  or  oaks,  which  then  attracted  from  far  the  eye  of 
the  wandering  tribes.  This  fertility  was  in  part  owing  to  its 
elevation  into  the  cooler  and  the  more  watered  region  above  the 
dry  and  withered  valleys  of  the  rest  of  Judaea'.  Commanding 
this  fertile  valley,  rose  Hebron  on  its  crested  hill.  Beneath 
was  the  burial-place  of  the  foimders  of  their  race.  Caleb  must 
have  seen  the  spot,  afterwards  his  own,  when  with  the  spies  he 
passed  through  this  very  valley.  A  few  miles  south  of  it  lies 
the  deep  green  glen,  marked  by  the  upper  and  the  lower 
"bubblings'*  of  the  spring  which  Achsah  claimed  from  Caleb 
as  her*  portion.  When  David  returned  from  the  chase  of  the 
Amalekite  plunderers  on  the  Desert  frontier,  and  doubted  "to 
which  of  the  cities  of  Judah  he  should  go  up'*  from  the  wilder- 
ness, the  natural  features  of  the  place,  as  well  as  the  oracle  of 
God,  answered  clearly  and  distinctly  "Unto  Hebron."* 

If  Hebron   and   Bethlehem    are  the   special  memorials  of 
David,  there    is   one   spot   between  the  two,  which  n^-j^-g 
calls  to  mind   in  a  lively  form  the  works  of  the  andPooit 
peaceful  reign  which  succeeded.    In  the  long  green  ^°* 

vale  of  UrtTis,  unusually  green  amongst  the  rocky  knolls  of 
Judiea,  Solomon  "planted  him  vineyards  and  made  him 
gardens  and  a  *  paradise,'  and  planted  trees  in  tliem  of  all 
kinds  of  fruits,  and  made  him  reservoirs  of  water  to  water 
therewith  the  wood  that  bringeth  forth  trees* ."  From  these 
gardens  came,  in  paii;  at  least,  the  imagery  of  the  Canticles ; 
and  in  these,  probably  more  than  anywhere  else,  the  wise  king 

1  1  Sam  zzx.  14.     ''Upon  the  Sooth  *  See  Lectares  on  the  HiBtory  of  the 

of  Caleb."   Stewart  (235)  conjeotnres  an  Jewigh  Church,  262,  and  Sermons  in  the 

ancient  tomb  on  the  W.  of  Hebron  to  bchia.  Bast,  167. 

a  28am.  u.  11 ;  xv.  9,  10.  »  2  Sam.  ii  1. 

*  Chapter  L  Part  ii.  •  Bed.  u.  4—6. 
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cultivated  his  knowledge  of  trees  from  the  transplanted  cedaz 
to  the  native  hyssop.  The  great  reservoirs  still  remain ;  and 
the  huge  square  hill  in  its  neighbourhood,  by  Europeans  called 
''the  Fi*ank  Mountains'*  is  known  to  the  Arabs  only  as  the 
"  Jebel  el-Fureidis'-"  the  "  Mountain  of  the  Little  Paradise," 
evidently  from  its  vicinity  to  the  gardens  of  the  Wady  Urtas, 
which  in  the  lament  of  Solomon  are  expressly  called  by  this 
very  name. 

III.  But  David's  early  predilections  could  not  restrain  him 
to  Hebron;  still  less  could  Solomon's  passing  fancy  make  a 
new  capital,  as  did  that  of  the  kings  of  northern*  Palestine,  out 
of  a  palace  of  pleasure. 

Far  removed  in  outward  appearance  from  these,  and  in  some 
JBRU8A-  respects  from  all  the  cities  of  Judea,  was  the  metro* 
""**•  polls  of  Judah — of  the  Jewish  monarchy — of  Palestine 
— ^in  one  sense,  of  the  whole  world — Jebusalem.  It  will  be 
convenient  first  to  give  its  general  aspect  expressed  as  nearly 
as  possible  in  words  ?aitten  from  the  spot. 

The  first  sight  ^  of  Jerusalem  as  seen  from  the  south,  the  first 
moment  when  from  the  ridge  of  hills  which  divide  the 
Rxterior  valley  of  Bephaim  from  the  valley  of  Bethlehem  one 
*"^**'^  sees  the  white  line  crowning  the  horizon,  and  knows  that 
it  is  Jerusalem — is  a  moment  never  to  be  forgotten.  But  there 
is  nothing  in  the  view  itself  to  excite  your  feelings.  Nor  is  there 
even  when  the  Mount  of  Olives  heaves  in  sight,  nor  when  *'the 
horses'  hoofs  ring  on  the  stones  of  the  streets  of  Jerusalem."  Nor 
is  there  in  the  surrounding  outline  of  hills  on  the  distant  horizon. 
Nebi-Samuel  is  indeed  a  high  and  distinguished  point,  and  Bamah  and 
G-ibeah  both  stand  out,  but  they  and  all  the  rest  in  some  degree 
partake  of  that  featureless  character  which  belongs  to  all  the  hills 
of  JudsBa. 

In  one  respect  no  one  need  quarrel  with  this  first  aspect  of  Jeru- 
salem. So  far  as  localities  have  any  concern  with  religion,  it  is  well 
to  feel  that  Christianity,  even  in  its  first  origin,  was  nurtured  in  no 
romantic  scenery;  that  the  discourses  in  the  walks  to  and  from 
Bethany,  and  in  earlier  times  the  Psalms  and  Prophecies  of  David 
and  Isaiah,  were  not  as  in  G-reece  the  ofispring  of  oracular  cHfTs  and 
grottos,  but  the  simple  outpouring  of  souls  which  thought  of  notlung 


I  See  Chapter  I.  Part  U.  (Jer.  vi.  1)  as  a   well-known 

*  See  Eitto's  Land  of  Promise,  p.  28.  station  in  Jndsa.      *'Set  op  a  siga  of 

The  name  slightiy  oonfirms  the  suppoei-  fire  in  Beth  hao-cerem.'* — ^For  thenaa* 

tion  that  for  tiie  same  roason  it  may  in  Fureidu,  see  Appendix  in  Tooe  Pcuriet. 

earlier  times  have  borne  the  name  of  '  See  Chapter  Y. 

*<Beth  hac-cerem,*'  the    '^hcusa  J  the  *  Chapter  1.  Part  ii.  p.  lUS. 

vineyard,'*     whidi    is    ouce    uientiune'l 
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but  God  and  man.  It  ia  not,  however,  inconsistent  with  this  view  to 
add,  that  though  not  romantic — ^though  at  first  sight  bare  and  prosaic 
in  the  extreme — there  does  at  kst  grow  up  about  Jerusalem  a  beauty 
as  poetical  as  that  which  hangs  over  Athens  and  Borne.  First,  it  is 
in  the  highest  degree  venerable.  Modem  houses  it  is  true  there  are, 
the  interiors  of  the  streets  are  modem ;  the  old  city  itself  (and  I  felt 
a  constant  satisfaction  in  the  thought)  lies  buried  twenty,  thirty 
forty  feet  below  these  wretched  shops  and  receptacles  for  Anglo- 
Oriental  conveniences.  But  still,  as  you  look  at  it  from  any  com- 
manding point,  within  or  without  the  walls,  you  are  struck  by  the 
gray  ruinous  masses  of  which  it  is  made  up  ;  it  is  the  ruin,  in  fact,  of 
the  old  Jerusalem  on  which  you  look, — the  stones,  the  columns — the 
very  soil  on  which  you  tread  is  the  accumulation  of  nearly  three 
thousand  years.  And  as  with  the  city,  so  it  is  with  the  view  of  the 
country  round  it.  There  is,  as  I  have  said,  no  beauty  of  form  or 
outline,  but  there  is  nothing  to  disturb  the  thought  of  the  hoary  age 
of  those  ancient  hills ;  and  the  interest  of  the  past,  even  to  the 
hardest  mind,  will  in  spite  of  themselves  invest  them  with  a  trlory  of 

their  own 

The  view  of  the  Moab  mountains  is  constantly  intermingled 
with  the  views  of  Jerusalem  itself.  Erom  almost  every  point, 
there  was  visible  that  long  purple  waU,  rising  out  of  it-s  unfathom- 
able depths,  to  us  even  more  interesting  than  to  the  old  Jebusites 
or  Israelites.  They  knew  the  tribes  who  lived  there ;  they  had 
once  dwelt  there  themselves.  But  to  the  inhabitants  of  modem 
Jerusalem,  of  whom  comparatively  few  have  ever  visited  the  other 
side  of  the  Jordan,  it  is  the  end  of  the  world ;  and  to  them,  to 
OS,  these  mountains  have  almost  the  effect  of  a  distant  view  of  the 
sea;  the  hues  constantly  changing,  this  or  that  precipitous  rock 
coming  out  clear  in  the  morning  or  evening  shade — there,  the  form 
of  what  may  possibly  be  Fisgah,  dimly  shadowed  out  by  surrounding 
valleys — here  the  point  of  Kerak,  the  capital  of  Moab  and  fortress 
of  the  Crusaders — and  then  at  times  all  wrapt  in  deep  base,  the 
mountains  overhanging  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death,  and  all 
the  more  striking  from  their  contrast  with  the  gray  or  green  colours 
of  the  hills  and  streets  and  walls  through  which  you  catch  the 
glimpse  of  them.  Next,  there  are  the  ravines  of  the  city.  This  is 
its  great  charm.  The  Dean  of  St.  Paul's  once  observed  to  me  thai 
he  thought  Luxembourg  must  be  like  Jerusalem  in  situation.  And 
so  to  a  certain  extent  it  is.  I  do  not  mean  that  the  ravines  of 
Jerusalem  are  so  deep  and  abrupt  as  those  of  Luxembourg,  but 
there  is  the  same  contrast  between  the  baldness  of  the  leve/ 
approach,  the  walls  of  the  city  appearing  on  the  edge  of  the  table- 
land, and  then  the  two  great  ravines  of  Hinnom  and  Jehoshaphat 
opening  between  you  and  the  city  ;  and  again  the  two  lesser  ravines 
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riral  claimants  to  the  name  of  TjropoBoni  intersecting  the  city  itadf. 
In  this  respect  I  never  saw  a  town  so  situated,  for  here  it  is  not 
merely  the  fortress,  but  the  city,  which  is  thus  surrounded  and 
entangled  with  natural  fosses ;  and  this  when  seen  from  the  walls 
especially  from  the  walls  on  the  northern  side,  and  when  combinea 
with  the  light  and  shade  of  erening,  gives  the  whole  place  a  vaiiety 
of  colour  and  of  level  fully  sufficient  to  relieve  the  monotony  whiidi 
else  it  would  share  with  other  eastern  cities.  And,  thirdly,  it  must 
be  remembered  that  there  is  one  approach  which  is  really  grand, 
namely,  from  Jericho  and  Bethany.  It  is  the  approach  by  which 
the  army  of  Pompey  advanced, — the  first  European  army  that  ever 
confronted  it, — and  it  is  the  approach  of  the  Triumphal  Entiy  of 
the  Gospels.  Probably  the  first  impression  of  every  one  coming  from 
the  north,  the  west,  and  the  south,  may  be  summed  up  in  the  simple 
expression  used  by  one  of  the  modem  travellen, — *^  I  am  strangely 
affected,  but  greatly  disappointed."  But  no  human  being  could  be 
disappointed  who  first  saw  Jerusalem  from  the  east  \  The  beauty 
consists  in  this,  that  you  then  burst  at  once  on  the  two  great 
ravines  which  cut  the  city  off  from  the  surrounding  table-land,  and 
that  then  only  you  have  a  complete  view  of  the  Mosque  of  Omar. 
The  other  buildings  of  Jerusalem  which  emerge  from  the  mass  of  gray 
ruin  and  white  stones  are  few,  and  for  the  most  part  unattractive. 
The  white  mass  of  the  Armenian  convent  on  the  south,  and  the  dome 
of  the  Mosque  of  David — ^the  Castle,  with  Herod*s  tower  on  the 
south-west  corneiv— the  two  domes,  black  and  white,  which  surmount 
the  Holy  Sepulchre  and  the  Basilica  of  Constantine — the  green  corn- 
field which  covers  the  ruins  of  the  Palace  of  the  ElnightB  of  St.  John 
— the  long  yellow  mass  of  the  Latin  convent  at  the  north-west  comei 
and  the  gray  tower  of  the  Mosque  of  the  Dervishes  on  the  traditional 
site  of  the  palace  of  Herod  Antipas,  in  the  north-east  comer — ^these 
are  the  only  objects  which  break  from  various  points  the  sloping  or 
level  lines  of  the  city  of  the  Crusaders  and  Saracens.  But  none  of 
these  is  enough  to  elevate  its  character.  What,  however,  these  fail  to 
effect,  is  in  one  instant  effected  by  a  glance  at  the  Mosque  of  Omar. 
From  whatever  point  that  graceM  dome  with  its  beautiful  precinct 
emerges  to  view,  it  at  once  dignifies  the  whole  city.  And  when  from 
Olivet,  or  from  the  Governor's  house,  or  from  the  north-east  wah, 
you  see  the  platform  on  which  it  stands,  it  is  a  scene  hardly  to  be 
surpassed.  A  dome  graceful  as  that  of  St.  Peter's,  though  of  course 
on  a  far  smaller  scale,  rising  from  an  elaborately  finished  circular 
edifice — this  edifice  raised  ou  a  square  marble  platform  rising  on  the 

^  It  18  thiB  which  causa  Lieaienant  valley,  approached  it  first,  aa  probaUy 

I^yneh's  surpriae  at  the  magnificenoe  of  no  other  modem  traveller  haa^  fitnn  the 

his  first  view.     He,  coming  np  from  his  east, 
adventurous    expedition  in  the  JcrdMo 
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highest  ridge  of  a  green  slope,  which  descends  from  it  north,  south, 
and  east  to  the  walls  surrounding  the  whole  endosore — platform  and 
enclosure  diversified  bj  lesser  domes  and  fountains,  hj  cypresses,  and 
olives,  and  planes,  and  palms — the  whole  as  secluded  and  quiet  as  the 
interior  of  some  college  or  cathedral  garden,  onlj  enlivened  by  the 
white  figures  of  veiled  women  stealing  like  ghosts  up  and  down  the 
green  slope,  or  by  the  turbaned  heads  bowed  low  in  the  various  niches 
for  prayer — this  is  the  Mosque  of  Omar :  the  Haram  es-Sheiif,  ^  the 
Doblo  sanctuary,"  the  second  most  sacred  spot  in  the  Mahometan 
world, — that  is  the  next  after  Mecca;  the  second  most  beautiful 

mosque, — that  is  the  next  afber  Cordova I  for  one  felt 

almost  disposed  to  console  myself  for  the  exclusion  by  the  additional 
interest  which  the  sight  derives  from  the  knowledge  that  no  European 
foot,  except  by  stealth  or  favour,  had  ever  trodden  within  these  pre- 
cincts since  the  Crusadera  were  driven  out,  and  that  their  deep 
sedusion  was  as  real  as  it  appeared-  It  needed  no  sight  of  the 
daggers  of  the  black  Dervishes  who  stand  at  the  gates,  to  tell  you 
that  the  Mosque  was  undisturbed  and  inviolably  sacred. 

I.  This  is,  in  its  main  points,  the  modem  aspect  of  the  Holy 
City.  Let  us  take  these  features  in  detail,  and  draw  from 
them  whatever  light  they  throw  on  its  long  history. 

1.  It  is  one  of  the  peculiarities  of  Jerusalem,  that  it  became 
the  capital  late  in  the  career  of  the  nation.  Home,  xts  long 
Athens,  Egyptian  Thebes ;  the  other  ancient  centres  obecurity. 
of  national  life  in  Palestine  itself,  Hebron,  Bethel,  Shechem ; 
extend  back  to  the  earliest  periods  of  their  respective  history. 
But  in  those  times  Jerusalem  was  still  an  unknown  and  heathen 
fortress  in  the  midst  of  the  land.  There  is  something  almost 
affecting  in  the  thought,  how  many  of  those  earlier  events  took 
place  around  it ;  how  often  Joshua,  and  Deborah,  and  Samuel, 
and  Saul,  and  David,  must  have  passed  and  repassed  the  hills, 
and  gazed  on  the  towers  of  the  city,  unconscious  of  the  fate 
reserved  for  her  in  all  subsequent  time ;  how,  as  we  shall  see 
afterwards,  the  very  worship  of  the  Chosen  People  was  for 
many  years  conducted  within  sight  of  their  future  sanctuary ; 
as  if  drawn  towards  it  by  an  irresistible  impulse,  yet  withheld 
from  entering  its  walls'.  "  Thy  birth  and  thy  nativity,"  such 
is  the  language  of  the  bitter  retrospect  of  Ezekiel,  ''  is  of  the 

*  See  the  remarkB  which  follow  in  thii  Chapter  on  the  Sanctoaiy  ui  Noh,  and  b 
Chapter  IV.  on  the  Sanctuary  of  Gibeon. 
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land  of  Canaan ;  thy  fathei^  was  an  Amorite,  and  thy  mother 
a  Hittite ;  and  as  for  thy  nativity,  in  the  day  thou  wast  bora 
....  thou  wast  not  salted  at  all,  nor  swaddled  at  all.  None 
eye  pitied  thee,  to  do  any  of  these  unto  thee,  to  have  compas- 
sion upon  thee :  but  thou  wast  cast  out  in  the  open  field,  to 
the  loathing  of  thy  person,  in  the  day  that  thou  wast  bom'.'* 

Yet  the  same  cii*cumstance,  which  afterwards  contributed  to 
the  eminence  of  Jerusalem,  in  some  degree  accounts  for  its 
long  previous  obscurity.  It  was  the  only  exception,  so  far  as 
we  know,  to  the  rule,  otherwise  universal,  that  the  aboriginiJ 
inhabitants  of  Palestine  lingered  not  in  the  hills,  but  in  the 
plains.  After  every  other  part  of  the  mountains  of  Ephraim 
and  Judah  had  been  cleared  of  its  Canaanite  population,  Jebus 
still  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  ancient  tribe  which 
"™'  probably  took  its  name  from  the  dry  rock  on  which 
their  fortress  stood.  And  the  causes,  which  for  so  many 
centuries  preserved  this  remnant  of  the  early  inhabitants  of 
the  country,  were  in  great  part  the  same  as  those  which  made 
it  both  the  first  object  of  David's  conquest  when  he  found  him- 
self seated  on  the  throne  at  Hebron,  and  the  capital  of  his 
kingdom  for  all  future  generations. 

The  situation  of  Jerusalem  is  in  several  respects  singular 
amongst  the  cities  of  Palestine.  Its  elevation'  is  remarkable, 
occasioned,  not  from  its  being  on  the  simmiit  of  one  of  the 
numerous  hills  of  Judaea,  like  most  of  the  towns  and  villages, 
but  because  it  is  on  the  edge  of  one  of  the  highest  table-lands 
of  the  country'.  Hebron,  indeed,  is  higher  still,  by  some 
hundred  feet :  and  from  the  south,  accordingly,  the  approach 
Moantain  ^  Jerusalem  is  by  a  slight  descent.  But  from 
Fattnen.  every  other  side,  the  ascent  is  perpetual ;  and,  to  the 
traveller  approaching  Jerusalem  from  the  west  or  east,  it  must 
always  have  presented  the  appearance,  beyond  any  other 
capital  of  the  then  known  world — ^we  may  add,  beyond  any 
important  city  that  has  ever  existed  on  the  earth — of  a  moan- 
tain  city ;  breathing,  as  compared  with  the  sultry  plains  of  the 

^  Ezek.  xvi.  3,  4,  5.  liar  suspect  of  iU  geographical  position  at 

*  This  is  giTen  with  gi-eat  liveliness  greater  lengUi  afW  the  excellent  aoooimt 
and  foroe  by  Bauwnlf,  271.  of  it  in  Robinson's  Besearohea,  toL  L  pa 

*  It  is  DMdJcn  to  de»^bo  this  pecu-  880—388. 
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Jordan  or  of  the  coast,  a  mountain  air  ;  enthroned,  as  compared 
with  Jericho  or  Damascus,  Gaza  or  Tyre,  on  a  mountain 
fastness.  In  this  respect,  it  concentrated  in  itself  the  character 
of  the  whole  country  of  which  it  was  to  be  the  capital — the 
"mountain  throne,"  the  ''mountain  sanctuary,"  of  God. 
*'  The  *  mount '  of  God  is  as  the  '  moimt '  of  Bashan ;  an  high 
mount  as  the  moimt  of  Bashan.  Why  leap  ye  so,  ye  high 
*  mountains  *  ?  this  is  the  *  mountain  *  which  God  desireth  to 
dwell  in' ."  "  Thou  hast  ascended  up  on  high,  thou  hast  led 
captivity  captive*."  "  His  foundation  is  in  the  holy  mountains'." 
''They  that  trust  in  the  Lord  shall  be  as  the  mount  Zion, 
which  may  not  be  removed,  but  standeth  fast  for  ever\" 
"  God  is  in  the  midst  of  her,  therefore  shall  she  not  be 
removed*."  It  was  emphatically  the  lair  of  the  lion  of  Judah, 
of  "Ariel,"  the  Lion  of  God*.  "In  Judah  is  God  known; 
his  name  is  great  in  Israel.  In  Salem  is  his  '  leafy  covert,' 
and  his  '  rocky  den '  in  Zion'.  .  .  .  Thou  art  more  glorious 
and  excellent  than  the  '  mountains  of  the  robbers'.' "  And  this 
wild  and  fastness-like  character  of  Jerusalem  was  concentrated 
yet  again  in  the  fortress,  the  "  stronghold "  of  Zion.  That 
point,  the  highest  in  the  city,  the  height'  which  most  readily 
catches  the  eye  from  every  quarter,  is  emphatically  the  "  hill- 
fort,"  the  "  rocky  hold**"  of  Jerusalem — the  refuge  where  first 
the  Jebusite,  and  then  the  Lion  of  God,  stood  at  bay  against 
the  hxmters. 

2.  This  brings  us  to  the  second  feature  which  tends  to 
account  for  its  early  selection  or  future  growth  as  the  capital 
of  Palestine.   As  the  traveller  advances  toward  Jerusalem,  from 


»  P«.  Ixriil  15,  Id 

2  n>id.  18. 

'  p8.  IzxxyiL  1. 

♦  Pa.  cxxT.  1. 

*  Ps.  xiri.  5. 

^  Iba.  xxiz.  1,  2« 

7  Pa.  Ixzvi.  1,  2.  Such  MeiuB  tiie  fiill 
expression  of  tiie  words,  "saccah  "  and 
' '  maonaL  "     See  Appendix. 

»  PB.lxti4. 

9  This  wonld  be  equally  the  case 
whether  Zion  be  the  sonth-ireBtem  hill 
commonly  lo  called,  or  the  peak  now 
l€7ell«l  an  the  north  of  the  Temple 
Mount,  as  is  supposed,  not  ftithout  ciui- 


■iderable  grounds,  by  Mr.  Feii^nsson 
(Bssay,  p.  55,  ff.),  and  Hr.  Thmpp 
(Aneient  Jerusalem,  p.  17,  ff.) 

'*  The  wonl  "metiad"  or  "metioo- 
dab"  is,  like  those  in  a  preceding  note 
(7),  taken  from  the  ooYerinto  whi(£  wild 
beaste  are  hunted^  and  was  used  and 
specially  applied  to  the  "  holds  "  in  the 
wilderness  of  Jndsa.  It  is  the  usna' 
word  for  ^JAmgn^^wg  Mount  Zion,  2  Sam. 
▼.  7,  9, ;  1  Chr.  xi.  5,  7,  and  (in  expreM 
oonj unction  with  Ariel),  Isa.  xxix.  7. 
See  the  account  of  Meuada  in  Chaptef 
VII.;  and  Appendix,  M  Itad, 
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the  west  and  south,  over  the  featureless  undulating  plain,  twc 
deep  valleys  suddenly  disclose  themselves  to  view, 
^TK^ron  ^^®  ^^  ^^^  south,  the  larger  and  deeper  on  the  north, 
and  of  which  then  sweeping  round  the  eastern  side  of  the 
city  to  meet  the  southern  ravine,  passes  on  by  still 
narrower  clefts  through  its  long  descent  to  the  Dead  Sea. 
The  deepest  and  darkest  of  the  two  defiles  was,  doubtless,  for 
that  reason  known  as  "  The  Black  Valley "  (Kedron)  in 
former  times  probably  deeper  and  darker  than  at  present,  when 
the  accumulation  of  ruins  and  rubbish  from  above  must  have 
raised  its  ancient  level.  The  other,  wider  and  greener,  was 
*'  the  ravine  **  (Ge),  in  which  probably  some  ancient  hero  had 
encamped, — '*  the  son  of  Hinnom  ;"  and  from  the  name  thus 
compounded,  ^*  Ge  Ben-Uinnom,*'  "  Ge-Hinnom,"  was  formed 
the  word  "  Gehenna*,"  and  thus  what  Milton  truly  calls  ''  the 
pleasant  valley  of  Hinnom,"  has  through  its  late  associations 
given  its  name  to  the  place'  of  future  torment.  These  deep 
ravines,  which  thus  separate  Jerusalem  from  the  rocky  plateau 
of  which  it  forms  a  part,  are  a  rare  feature  in  the  general 
scenery  of  the  Holy  Land.  Something  of  the  same  effect  is 
produced  by  those  vast  rents  which  under  the  name  of  *'  Tajo," 
surround  or  divide  Toledo,  JElonda,  Alhama,  and  Granada,  on  the 
table-lands  which  crown  the  summits  of  the  Spanish  mountains. 
But  in  Palestine,  Jerusalem  alone  is  so  entrenched,  and  from  this 
cause  derives,  in  great  measure,  her  early  strength  and  subse- 
quent greatness.  When  David  appeared  under  the  walls  of 
Jehus,  the  "  old  inhabitants  of  the  land,"  the  last  remnant  of 
their  race  that  climg  to  their  mountain  home,  exulting  in  the 
strength  of  those  ancient  "  everlasting  gates*  *'  which  no  con- 
queror had  yet  burst  open,  looked  proudly  down  on  the 
army  below,  and  said,  "  Except  thou  take  away  the  blind  and 
the  lame,  thou  shalt  not  come  in  hither;  thinking,  David 
cannot  come  in  hither."  The  blind  and  the  lame,  they  thought, 
were  suj£cient  to  maintain  what  nature  had  so  strongly 
defended.  It  was  the  often  repeated  story  of  the  capture  of 
fortresses  through  what  seemed  their  strongest,  and  therefore 

^  Josh.  XV.  8.     In  tlie  Mohammedaii  ^  In  French,  by  a  oharacteristie  CfOm- 

traditions  the  name  of   **  Gehenna^*  is  preesion  of  the  word,    ''Qehensa**   ba* 

applied  to  the  Valley  of  the  Kedron.    Ibn  become  *'(/6ney"  (bore)  (Tretu^), 

Batluttth,  124.  '  Ps.  x^v.  7. 
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became  their  weakest,  point, ''  Praruptnm,  eoqu€  negUetum" 
Such  was  the  fate  of  Sardis,  and  of  Kome,  and  such  was  the 
fate  of  Jebns.  David  turned  to  his  host  below,  and  said, 
**  Whoever  smiteth  the  Jebasites  first, '  and  dasheth  them  on 
the  precipice/  .  .  .  and  the  lame  and  the  blind  that  are  hated 
of  David's  soul,  he  shall  be  chief  and  captain*.*'  Joab  first 
climbed  that  steep  ascent,  and  won  the  chieftainship  of  David's 
hosts;  and  the  ''ancient  everlasting  gates"  "lifted  up  their 
heads,"  and  "  David  dwelt  in  the  stronghold  of  Zion,  and  called 
it  the  City  of  David." 

8.  What  these  ravines  were  in  determining  its  earliest  defen- 
ces, they  have  been  ever  since.  It  is  obvious  that  Compact- 
the  deep  depressions  which  thus  secured  the  city  "«"• 
must,  like  the  Jordan  valley  to  the  whole  country,  have  always 
acted  as  its  natural  defence.  But  they  also  determined  its 
natural  boundaries.  The  city,  wherever  else  it  spread,  could 
never  overleap  the  valley  of  the  Kedron  or  of  Hinnom ;  and 
those  two  fosses,  so  to  speak,  became  accordingly,  as  in  the 
analogous  case  of  the  ancient  towns  of  Etruria,  the  Necropolis 
of  Jerusalem.  This  distinction  made  it  again  doubly  impossi- 
ble for  the  city  of  the  living  to  protrude  itself  into  the  city  of 
the  dead ;  and,  as  the  southern  ravine  had  already  given  a 
name  to  the  infernal  fires  of  the  other  world,  so,  in  Mussulman 
and  Mediaeval  traditions,  the  Valley  of  the  Kedron  was  identi- 
fied with  the  Valley  of  Jehoshaphat'  or  of  the  ''  Divine  Judg- 
ment ; "  and  was  long  regarded  by  the  pilgrims  of  both  religions 
as  the  destined  scene  of  the  Judgment  of  tlie  World.  The 
compression  between  these  valleys  probably  occasioned  the 
words  of  the  Psalmist,  '*  Jerusalem  is  built  as  a  city  that  is  at 
unity  in  itself*."  It  is  an  expression  not  inapplicable  even  to 
the  modem  city,  as  seen  from  the  east.  But  it  was  still  more 
appropriate  to  the  original  city,  if,  as  seems  probable,  the 
valley  of  Tyropceon  formed  in  earlier  times  a  fosse  within  a 
fosse,  shutting  in  Zion  and  Moriah  into  one  com]»act  mass, 
iiot  more  than  half  a  mile  in  breadth\ 

1  2Saiii.T.8;lChr.zi.e.    ''Dasheth  >  Jod  iii '«. 

them  against  tiie  predpioe,'*  seems  on  '  Psalm  czxii.  3. 

ihe  vhole   the  safest  rtndering  ^f  th^  *  This  wonld  be  still  more  the  case,  H 

faasage  obscurely  translated  and  vrsLa-  Vc  Otmld  suppose  that  Zum — the  original 

poi«d,  '*  Gfltteto  up  to  the  gutter.**  eitj  of  DaTid— ooeupied  part  of  whaA  if 


€hx>wth. 
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But  this  compactness  and  smallness — though  in  itself  a 
fitting  characteristic  of  the  capital  of  that  territoiy 
which,  as  we  have  seen,  was  remarkable  for  the  same 
reason  amongst  the  nations  of  the  then  known  world— was  not 
such  as  to  exclude  future  growth.  Hemmed  in  as  it  was  on 
three  sides  by  the  ravines,  on  the  western  side  it  was  com- 
paratively open.  A  slight  depression,  indeed,  runs  beneath 
what  is  now  its  wall  on  that  side  ;  still,  to  speak  generally,  it  is 
joined  by  its  western  and  north-western  sides  to  the  large 
table-land  which  rises  in  the  midst  of  Judaea,  extending  from 
the  ridge  of  St.  Elias  on  the  south  to  the  ridge  of  Bireh  on  the 
north,  from  the  hills  of  Gibeon  on  the  west  to  the  Mount  of 
Olives  on  the  east.  In  this  point,  again,  its  situation  is  pecu- 
liar. Almost  all  the  other  cities  of  Palestine  were  placed,  like 
Hebron,  or  Samaria,  or  Jezreel,  on  the  crest  of  some  hUl,  or 
like  Shechem,  within  some  narrow  valley  which  admitted  of 
littie  expansion.  But  Jerusalem  had  always  an  outiet  on  the 
west  and  north,  and  though  it  was  not  till  the  latest  period  of 
her  existence  that  the  walls,  under  Herod  Agrippa,  were  pushed 
far  beyond  their  ancient  limits  m  those  directions,  yet  the 
gardens  and  orchards  and  suburbs  must  even  in  the  reign  of 
Solomon,  have  stretched  themselves  over  the  plain.  And  this 
plain  was  encompassed  with  a  barrier  of  heights,  which  shut 
out  the  view  of  Jerusalem  till  within  a  very  short  distance  of 
the  city,  and  must  always  have  acted  as  a  defence  to  it. 

4.  It  is  probable  that  these  are  the  heights  alluded  to  in  the 
MonntaiDfl  well-known  verse,  "  As  the  mountains  are  round  about 
round  Je-  Jerusalem,  so  is  the  Lord  round  about  His  people  *." 
^^  It  is  true  that  this  image  is  not  realised,  as  most  per- 
sons familiar  with  our  European  scenery  would  wish  and  expect 
it  to  be  realised.  Jerusalem  is  not  literally  shut  in  by  moun- 
tains, except  on  the  eastern  side,  where  it  may  be  said  to  be 
enclosed  by  the  arms  of  Olivet,  with  its  outlying  ridges  on  the 
north-east  and  south-east.  Any  one  facing  Jerusalem  westward, 
northward,  or  southward,  will  always  s^e  the  city  itself  on  an 

e&Iled  Moriah,  the  oUong  mass  of  rook  Hiniia^*  «m  the  sontli,  and  hj  the  EedroQ 

whioh  sapportB  the  Moeqae  of  Omar,  and  on  the  south  and  east.     (Sea  the  B 

which  must  have  been  shnt  in  by  the  of  Mr.  Pergnsson  and  Mr.  Tbivpi).) 

T^TopiQon  CD  the  west,  by  the  ravine  jf  ^  Psalm  gxzt.  2. 
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elevation  higher  tlian  the  hills  in  its  immediate  neighbourhood, 
its  towers  and  walls  standing  out  against  the  sky,  and  not 
against  any  high  background  such  as  that  which  encloses  the 
momitain  towns  and  villages  of  our  own  Cumbrian  or  West- 
moreland valleys.  Nor,  again,  is  the  plain  on  which  it  stands 
enclosed  by  a  continuous  though  distant  circle  of  mountains,  like 
that  which  gives  its  peculiar  charm  to  Athens  and  Innspruck. 
The  mountains  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Jerusalem  are  of  un- 
equal height,  and  only  in  two  or  three  instances — Neby-Samwil^ 
Er-Bam,  and  Tuleil  el-Ful — rising  to  any  considerable  eleva- 
tion. Even  Olivet  is  only  a  hundred  and  eighty  feet  above  the 
top  of  Mount  Zion.  Still,  they  act  as  a  shelter ;  they  must  be 
surmounted  before  the  traveller  can  see,  or  the  invader  attack, 
the  Holy  City;  and  the  distant  line  of  Moab  would  always 
seem  to  rise  as  a  wall  against  invaders  from  the  remote  east. 
It  is  these  mountains,  expressly  including  those  beyond  the 
Jordan,  which  are  mentioned  as  "  standing  round  about  Jeru- 
salem '*  in  another  and  more  terrible  sense,  when,  on  the  night 
of  the  assault  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Boman  armies,  they 
"  echoed  back  "  the  screams  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  captured 
city,  and  the  victorious  shouts  of  the  soldiers  of  Titus'.  The 
situation  of  Jerusalem  was  thus  not  unlike,  on  a  small  scale, 
to  that  of  Bome ;  saving  the  great  difference  that  Bome  was  in  a 
well-watered  plain,  leading  direct  to  the  sea,  whereas  Jerusalem 
was  on  a  bare  table-land,  in  the  heart  of  the  country.  But  each 
was  situated  on  its  own  cluster  of  steep  hills  ;  each  had  room 
for  future  expansion  in  the  surrounding  level ;  each,  too,  had 
its  nearer  and  its  more  remote  barriers  of  protecting  hills — 
Bome  its  Janiculum  hard  by,  and  its  Apennine  and  Alban 
mountains  in  the  distance ;  Jerusalem,  its  Olivet  hard  by,  and, 
an  the  outposts  of  its  plain,  Mizpeh,  Gibeon,  and  Bamah,  and 
the  ridge  which  divides  it  from  Bethlehem. 

5.  This  last  characteristic  of  Jerusalem  brings  us  to  one 
more  feature,  namely,  its  central  situation.     First,  it  oentnt 
was  pre-eminently  central  with  regard  to  the  two  great  «Hoati« 
tribes  of  the  south,  which  at  the  time  when  the  choice  was 

*  evrfix't  M  fi  wtpala  Ktd  rh,  wipi^  (fpi|      •Drronnding  mountaiiui  **  wen  roi  ibosr 
(Joseph.  Bell.  Jnd.  ▼!.  5, 1).     This  shows      close  ftt  hand, 
that  in   the   Tie7  of   Josephns    ^' the 
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made  by  David,  were  the  chief  tribes  of  the  whole  nation,  the 
only  two  which  contained  a  royal  house — Judah  and  Benjamm 
So  long  as  Judah  maintained  its  ground  alone,  Hebron  was  its 
natural  capital ;  but  from  the  moment  that  it  became  the  head 
of  the  nation,  another  home  had  to  be  sought  nearer  its  neigh- 
bour, at  this  time  its  rival  tribe.  Such  a  spot  exactly  was 
Jehus,  or  Jerusalem.  The  ancient  city,  as  belonging  to  the 
aboriginal  inhabitants,  had  been  excluded  equally  from  the 
boundaries  of  either  tribe.  The  limits  of  Judah  reached  along 
the  plain  up  to  the  edge  of  the  valley  of  Hinnom,  and  then 
abruptly  paused.  The  limits  of  Benjamin  in  like  manner 
crept  over  Olivet  to  the  same  point.  But  the  rocky  mass  on 
which  the  Jebusite  fortress  stood  was  neutral  ground,  in  the 
very  meeting-point  of  the  two  tribes.  From  the  summit  of 
the  Moimt  of  Olives — almost  from  the  towers  of  Zion — could 
be  seen  Gibeah,  the  capital  of  Benjamin,  on  its  conical  hill  to 
the  north ;  and  the  distant  hills,  though  not  the  actual  city, 
of  Hebron,  to  the  south. 

Yet  again,  Jerusalem  was  on  the  ridge,  the  broadest  and  most 
strongly  marked  ridge  of  die  backbone  of  the  complicated  hills, 
which  extend  through  the  whole  coimtry  from  the  Desert  to  the 
plain  of  Esdraelon.  Every  wanderer,  every  conqueror,  every 
traveller,  who  has  trod  the  central  route  of  Palestine  from  north 
to  south,  must  have  passed  through  the  table-land  of  Jeru- 
salem. It  was  the  water-shed  between  the  streams  or  rather 
the  torrent-beds,  which  find  their  way  eastward  to  the  Jordan, 
and  those  which  pass  westward  to  the  Mediterranean.  Abra- 
ham, as  he  journeyed  from  Bethel  to  Hebron ;  Jacob,  as  he 
wandered  on  his  lopely  exile  from  Beersheba  to  Bethel ;  the 
Levite\  on  his  way  from  Bethlehem  to  Gibeah;  Joshua,  as 
he  forced  his  way  from  Jericho,  and  met  the  kings  in  battle 
at  Gibeon ;  the  Philistines,  as  they  came  up  from  the  mari- 
time plain,  and  pitched  in  Michmash ;  no  less  than  Pompey, 
when,  in  latex  times,  he  came  up  from  the  Valley  of  the  Jot- 
dan  ;  or  tlie  Crusaders,  when  they  came  from  Tyre,  with  the 
express  purpose  of  attacking  Jerusalem, — must  all  have  crossed 
the  territory  of  Jebrs. 

*  Indies  zIt.  71. 
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n.  From  what  may  be  called  the  external  situation  of  Jeru^ 
salem,  we  pass  to  its  internal  relations.  And  here  we  exchange 
a  sphere  of  perfect  certainty  for  a  mass  of  topographical  initikr  ol 
controTersy  unequalled  for  its  extent,  for  its  confusion,  Je™»*«»- 
and  for  its  bitterness.  If  the  materials,  however  slight,  on  which 
our  judgment  was  to  be  formed  were  all  before  us,  it  might  be 
worth  while  to  attempt  to  unravel  tlie  entanglement.  But  the 
reveiise  is  the  case.  The  data  exist,  perhaps  in  abundance,  but 
they  are  ioaccessible.  When  Jerusalem  can  be  excavated,  we  shall 
be  able  to  argue ;  till  then,  the  dispute  is  for  the  most  part  as 
hopeless  as  was  that  concerning  the  Roman  Forum,  before  the 
discovery  of  the  pedestal  of  the  column  of  Phocas.  But  without 
descending  into  the  controverted  details,  two  or  three  broad  facts 
emerge,  which  maybe  stated  without  fear  of  future  contradiction. 

1.  Whatever  may  be  the  adjustment  of  the  names  of  the  heights 
on  which  Jerusalem  stands,  the  peculiarity  imparted  miUof  the 
to  its  general  aspect  and  to  its  history  by  these  various  ^^' 
heights  is  incontestable.  Even  in  the  earlier  times,  when  the 
city  was  still  compact  and  narrow,  there  are  traces  of  its  double 
form.  An  upper  and  a  lower  city, — possibly  the  dry  rock'  of 
"  Jebus,"  or  "  Zion,"  the  "  City  of  David,"  as  distinct  from  the 
"  Mountain  of  the  Vision"  (Moriah),  the  "  City  of  Solomon,"  in 
whose  centre  arose  the  perennial  spring, — are  dimly  discerned 
in  the  first  period  of  Jerusalem*.  But  it  was  in  its  latest  period 
that  this  multiplicity  of  eminences,  which  it  shares,  though  in 
a  smaller  compass,  with  Home  and  Constantinople,  came  into 
play.  Then,  as  now,  the  broken  surface  of  the  slopes  of  Jeru- 
salem arrested  the  attention  both  of  Tacitus  and  Josephus — ^''the 
irregular  outline,'*  the  "  high  hills,"  the  winding  of  the  ascending 
and  descending  walls,  were  present  to  them^  as  they  have  been 
to  the  lively  imagination  of  the  modem  poet  and  historian  to 
whose  lot  it  has  fallen  to  describe  the  last  days  of  the  Holy 
City*.     But  it  was  from  more  than  a  mere  artistic  interest  that 


1  See  Bwald'8  Geschlchte,  iii.  155. 

'  It  18  poflsible  that  this  double  exist- 
enoe  may  bare  giTen  the  dual  form  to  the 
name  of  *' Jemaalatm,'*  ▼hich  saper- 
wded  the  old  form  of  Jerunlem.  It  Lb 
poflstble,  too,  that  the  name  of  Jerusalem, 
*<the  Tision  of  peace,*'  may  haye  beea 
first  given  frcik    the  same   vision   that 


originated  the  name  of  ''Moriah,"  2  Chi: 
iii.  1.  Compare  ''in  Salem  is  bis  'covert 
—hu  'dentin  Ztoti"  (Ps.  Izxvi.  1),  the 
**Af(miU  of  the  daughter  of  Zion,  the 
hill  ot  Jen-iolem,"  Isa.  x.  32. 

*  See  Dean  Milman's  excellent  descrip- 
tion of  Jerusalem,  both  in  the  Uiiri 
volume  of  the  History  of  the  Jews  (15— 
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these  several  points  of  the  broken  ground  of  Jerusalem  were 
so  carefully  recorded.  In  the  earlier  sieges,  so  far  as  the 
history  is  concerned,  the  city  might  have  stood  on  a  single 
eminence,  like  Ashdod  or  Samaria.  But  in  the  last  siege  by 
Titus,  everything  turns  on  the  variety  and  number  of  posts 
which  the  four  hills  of  Jerusalem  presented,  not  merely  to  the 
besieged  against  the  besiegers,  and  to  the  besiegers  against  the 
besieged,  but  to  the  besieged  against  each  other.  If,  in  its 
earlier  days,  in  its  more  natural  aspect,  Jerusalem  was  the  like- 
ness of  a  city  that  is  at  unity  with  itself,  in  later  times  its 
divergent  summits  curiously  represent  to  us  the  fatal  type  of 
the  house  which  fell,  because  it  was  divided  against  itself. 

2.  Whatever  differences  have  arisen  about  the  other  hills  of 
The  Temple  Jerusalem,  there  is  no  question  that  the  mount  on  which 
^'^'^t.  ^e  so-called  Mosque  of  Omar  stands,  overhanging  the 
VaUey  of  the  Kedron,  has  Irom  the  time  of  Solomon,  if  not  of 
David,  been  regarded  as  the  most  sacred  ground  in  Jerusalem* 
And  on  this  hill,  whatever  may  be  the  controversies  respecting 
the  apportionment  of  its  several  parts,  or  the  traces  of  the 
various  buildings  which  from  the  time  of  Solomon  downwards 
have  been  reared  on  its  rocky  sides  and  surface,  two  natural 
objects  remain,  each  of  the  highest  historical  interest  High  in 
The  Ro^  ^^^  centre  of  the  platform  rises  the  remarkable  rock, 
of  the  now  covered  by  the  dome  of  "  the  Sakrah^"  It  is  irregu- 
lar in  its  form,  and  measures  about  sixty  feet  in  one 
direction,  and  fifty  feet  in  th«  other.  It  projects  about  five  feet 
above  the  marble  pavement,  and  the  pavement  of  the  mosque  is 
twelve  feet  above  the  general  level  of  the  enclosure,  making  this 
rise  seventeen  feet  above  the  ground  ....  It  appears  to  be  the 
natural  surface  of  Mount  Moriah;  in  a  few  places  there  are  marks 
of  chiseling;  but  its  south-east  corner  is  an  excavated  chamber, 
to  which  tliere  is  a  descent  by  a  flight  of  stone  steps  and  an  aper- 
ture through  the  rocky  roof.  This  chamber  is  irregular  in  form . 
its  average  height  is  seven  feet;  it  is  capable  of  holding  about 
fifty  persons.  In  the  centre  of  the  rocky  cave  there  is  a  circular 

17),  and  still  more  strikinglj  fai  the  first  loftier  mountaina.'* 

Tolnme  of  the  History  of  Christianity,  p.  '  The   measiiraaeiits    are  from    Ur. 

VI 8.     In  that  deacriptioii  the  only  words  Gatherwood,   given  in  Baitlett*s  WaikB 

which  an  eye-witness  wonld  erase  are^  about  Jemsalem,  pp.  156,  IdS. 

*<  hemmed  in  almost  on  all  sides  bj  still 
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slab  of  marble,  which  on  being  struck  makes  a  hollow  sound, 
thereby  showing  that  there  is  a  well,  or  excavation,  beneath. 

This  mass  of  rock  must  always  have  been  an  essential  feature 
or  a  strange  disfigurement  of  the  Temple  area.  The  time  for 
arriving  at  a  positive  conclusion  respecting  it  is  not  yet  come 
But  it  may  be  worth  while  to  give  the  various  explanations 
respecting  it,  fabulous  or  historical^  during  the  successive 
stages  of  its  known  history  \ 

(a).  The  Christians,  before  the  Mussulman  occupation  of 
Syria,  regarded  it  as  the  rock  of  the  Holy  of  Holies,  and  as 
such — so  different  was  the  feeling  of  the  Christian  world  with 
regard  to  the  Old  Testament  between  the  fifth  century  and  our 
own — ^used  every  effort  to  defile  it. 

{b).  By  the  successors  of  Caliph  Omar,  if  not  by  the  Caliph 
himself,  it  was  invested  with  a  sanctity  only  less  than  that  of 
the  Kaaba  of  Mecca;  believed  to  be  the  rock  of  Jacob's  pillow 
at  Bethel;  the  stone  of  prophecy,  which  would  have  fled  on  the 
extinction  of  that  gift,  but  which  was  forcibly  detained  by  the 
angels  in  anticipation  of  the  visit  of  Mahomet  to  Jerusalem  in  his 
nocturnal  flighty  when  it  bowed  to  receive  him,  and  retained  the 
impression  of  his  feet  as  he  mounted  the  celestial  Borak.  Im- 
mense stress  is  laid  by  Mussulmans  on  its  miraculous  suspension 
above  the  ground,  and  in  this  belief  in  its  suspended  state  is 
probably  to  be  found  the  origin  of  the  fable  of  the  suspension 
of  the  Prophet's  tomb.  The  white  plaster  on  the  inside  walls 
for  the  most  part  conceals  the  point  of  junction  with  the  rocky 
platform  of  the  mountain ;  but  in  the  south-east  comer  the 
identification  of  the  rocky  wall  and  the  rocky  floor  is  visible 
and  decisive.  It  is  believed  that  within  the  cave  every  prayer 
is  granted,  and  that  in  the  well  rest  the  souls  of  the  departed, 
between  death  and  the  Resurrection*. 

(c).  Recovered  by  the  Crusaders,  it  was  exhibited  as  the 
scene  of  the  Apparition  of  the  Angel  to  Zacharias,  and  of  the 


'  It  is  this  which  probably  gave  it  the 
DAine  of  the  "lapiB  pertusos"  (perforated 
stone),  nnder  which  appellation  it  waa 
used  as  the  Jews'  wailing-plaoe  in  the 
foarth  century. 

'  The  belief  was  that  the  living  could 
hold  coDTene  with  these  souls  at  the 
month   of  the  well  about  any  disimted 


matter  which  lay  in  the  power  of  the 
dead  to  soWe.  It  was  dosed,  because  a 
mother  going  to  speak  to  her  dead  son, 
was  so  much  agitated  at  the  sound  of  his 
▼oice  from  below,  that  she  threw  herself 
into  the  well  to  join  him,  and  disappeared. 
This  was  the  story  related  to  me  at  Jeru- 
salem.    A  less  pleasing  version  is  given 
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Ciroumcision  of  Christ.  The  footmark  of  Mahomet  was  then 
represented  as  the  trace  left,  when  He  went  out  of  the  Temple 
to  escape  the  fury  of  the  Jews'. 

((2).  In  modem  times  it  has  been  the  centre  of  the  most 
conflicting  theories  of  sacred  topography.  Mr.  Fergosson 
(chiefly  from  architectural  arguments)  has  maintained  that  the 
dome  of  the  Sakrah  is  the  Church  of  Constantine,  and  conse- 
quently, that  the  rock  beneath  is  the  rock  of  the  Holy  Sepul- 
chre. Mr.  Falconer,  Mr.  Thrupp,  and  Mr.  Lewin  suppose  it 
to  be  the  rock,  or  part  of  the  rock,  on  which  stood  the  tower 
of  Antonia.  Professor  Willis  urges  its  claim  to  be  the  rock 
overhanging  the  threshing-floor  of  Araunah,  selected  by  David, 
and  afterwards  continued  by  Solomon  and  by  Zerubbabel,  as 
the  "  unhewn  stone  "  on  which  to  build  the  Altar ;  the  cave 
within  being  the  sink  described  in  the  Talmud  as  that  into 
which  the  blood  and  offial  of  the  sacrifices  were  drained  off. 
Undoubtedly  if  the  measurements  of  the  area  would  allow  of 
it,  this  last  hjrpothesis  would  be  the  most  satisfactory,  except 
so  far  as  it  fails  to  produce  adequate  examples  of  a  rock  so 
high  and  so  rugged  used  for  the  purposes  of  an  altai'. 

Meanwhile  the  rock  remains,  whatever  be  its  origin,  the 
most  curious  monument  of  Old  Jerusalem,  and  not  the  least 
so,  from  the  unrivalled  variety  of  associations  which  it  has 
gathered  to  itself  in  the  vicissitudes  of  centuries. 

All  accounts  combine  in  asserting  that  the  water  of  the  two 
^  .  pools  of  Siloam,  as  well  as  that  of  the  many  fountains 
the  Temple-  of  the  "Mosque  of  Omar,"  proceeds  from  a  spring  or 
^^  *"•  reservoir  of  water  beneath  the  Temple-vaults.  There 
was  no  period  of  its  history  when  such  a  provision  would  not 
have  been  important  to  the  Temple  for  the  ablutions  of  the 
Jewish^  no  less  than  of  the  Mussulman,  worship ;  or  to  the  city, 
which  else  was  dry  even  to  a  proverb.     It  was  the  treasure  of 


by  Oatherwood  (BarUett's  Walke,  p.  154). 
Oompftre  tiie  story  told  of  Spiiidion  and 
his  daughter  (Sozomen,  L  11). 

1  Snwnl^  p.  40.       'See  Chap.  XIY. 

*  One  argument  which  Professor  Willis 
has  omitted  in  &TOiir  of  his  position  may 
be  noticed.  In  1  Ohr.  xzi.  20,  21,  it  is  said 
that  "Oman  and  his  four  sons  hid  them- 
•e^twt,'*  apparently  within  the  threshing- 
Soor,  fivr  it  is  added  that,  as  David  came  to 


Oman,  ^^Omam  looiod  and  wemt  <mt  of 
the  threshing-floor."  Possibly  it  was  cus- 
tomary to  have  a  caye  under  the  roek  of 
the  threshing-floor  to  conceal  the  oom — 
as  in  the  case  of  Qideon  in  the  wine-prpas 
under  the  rock  of  Ophrah,  where  the  alt*r 
was  afterwards  iiiaed,  Jndg.  tL  11,  20, 
21,  24.  A  cave  also  exists  in  oonneeluM 
with  what  was  the  base  of  the  SamariWa 
altar  on  Qerixiui.  (See  Chap.  V.) 
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Jemsalem,  its  support  through  its  numerous  sieges,  the  "fous 
perennis  aqun"  of  Tacitus' — ^the  source  of  Milton's 

"  Brook  that  flowed 
Hard  by  the  oracle  of  God." 

But  more  than  tJiis,  it  was  the  image  which  entered  into  the 
very  heart  of  the  prophetical  idea  of  Jerusalem.  "  There  is 
a  river'  [a  perennial  river],  the  streams  whereof  shall  make 
glad  the  city  of  God,  the  holy  place  of  the  tabernacle  of  the 
Most  High."  "  All  my  fresh  springs  shall  be  in  thee*."  "  Draw 
water  out  of  the  wells  of  salvation*.*'  It  is  the  source  of  all 
the  freshness  and  verdure  of  the  vale  of  Hinnom*.  In  Ezekiel's 
vision  the  thought  is  expanded  into  a  vast  cataract  flowing 
out  through  the  Temple-rock  eastward  and  westward  into 
the  ravines  of  Hinnom  and  Kedron,  till  they  swell  into  a 
mighty  river,  fertilising  the  desert  of  the  Dead  Sea.  And 
with  still  greater  distinctness  the  thought  appears  again,  and 
for  the  last  time,  in  the  discourse,  when  in  the  courts  of  the 
Temple,  "  in  the  last  day,  that  great  day  of  the  feast  [of  Taber- 
nacles], Jesus  stood  and  cried,  saying,  If  any  man  thirst,  let 

him  come  unto  Me, out  of  his  belly  shall  flow  rivers 

of  living  water'." 

8.  In  every  approach  to  the  modem  Jerusalem,  the  first  and 
most  striking  feature — in  the  approach  from  the  . 
south,  the  only  striking  feature, — is  the  long  line  Walk,  aaJ 
of  walls  and  towers.  Most  eastern  cities  are  entered  To^«"« 
gradually.  Cairo,  Damascus,  Beirut,  have  outstepped  the 
limits  of  their  ancient  fortifications,  and  the  lesser  towns, 
such  as  Hebron  and  Nablds,  have  not  that  protection.  But 
Jerusalem  is  in  the  singular  position  of  a  city  of  sufficient 
importance,  if  not  for  its  size,  at  least  for  its  dignity,  to  have 
deserved  a  circuit  of  walls,  whilst  it  is,  at  the  same  time,  so 
exposed  to  the  assaults  of  the  wild  villagers  and  still  wilder 
Bedouins  of  the  neighbourhood,  that  it  has  not  ventured  to 
pass  beyond. [its  fortifications.     The  same  terror  which  has 

>  Tac.  Hist.  Y.  12.     In  the  H61angM  this   ia  not,  and  eannot  be,  a  natural 

Hiatariquea  (from  the  Bnlletba  of  tiie  spring  properly  ao  oalled. 
Aeademy  of  St.  Petersburg,  toI.  ii  p.  550,)  '  Ps.  zl?i  4.     The  word  nakar  ei 

18  an  ingenious  argument  to  proye  that  eludes  the  Kedron. 
this  (and    not    the    supposed   western  '  Ps.  Lcomi.  7. 

aonroe^  commonly  so  called)  is  the  Spring  *  Isa.  zii.  8. 

of  Qihon.  It  is,  howeyer,  asserted  bylCr.  '  Bonar,  Land  of  Promise,  p.  167. 

Whitty,  who  has  recently   investigated  '  Bzek.  xItIl  1 — 5;  see  Chapter  VII 

the  stat4*  of  water  at  Jerusalem,   that  ^  Joha  tii.  87,  88. 
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collected  the  entire  population  of  Palestine  from  isolated 
houses  into  villages ',  has  confined  the  population  of  its  capital 
within  the  city  walls.  With  the  exception  of  the  caves  and 
hovels  of  the  almost  savage  inhabitants  of  Siloam,  no  ordinan* 
habitation  can  be  fixed  outside  ;  the  town  is  entirely  enclosed, 
the  gates  locked  at  night,  and  the  present  walls  (which  dale 
from  the  time  of  the  great  Ottoman  Sultan,  Selim  I.,  conqueror 
of  Egypt  in  tlie  year  of  the  European  Reformation)  thus 
become  an  essential  feature  in  every  view  of  the  place  from 
within  or  from  without. 

This  to  a  certain  extent  must  have  been  the  case  always : 
Jerusalem  must  at  all  times  have  been  in  a  state  of  insecurity 
too  great  to  allow  of  any  neglect  of  her  fortifications.  From 
first  to  last,  History  and  Poetry  ai*e  always  recurring  to  the 
mention  of  her  walls  and  gates  and  towers.  '^Walk  about 
Zion,  go  round  about  her,  tell  the  towers  thereof;  mark  well 
her  bulwarks*.**  David,  Solomon,  Hezekiah  are  all  concerned 
in  the  fortifications  of  the  city  of  the  Monarchy.  To  have 
raised  the  walls  of  the  city  of  the  Restoration  was  the  chief 
glory  of  Nehemiah.  Herod's  walls  and  towers,  called  after  the 
favourites  of  his  court  and  family,  were  amongst  his  most 
celebrated  works.  The  Temple  itself  was  a  fortress  of  massive 
foundations  and  gigantic  gateways  on  every  side ;  the  walls 
great  and  high,  with  the  gates  of  precious  stone,  furnished  the 
chief  images  of  the  Heavenly  Jerusalem,  both  in  the  Old  and 
New  Testament ;  and  the  idea  of  the  "  chief  corner-stone,**  and 
of  the  **  stones  *'  of  the  living  Temple  of  God,  which  pervades 
the  Evangelical  and  Apostolical  imagery,  was  suggested,  in  the 
first  instance,  by  the  vast  masses  of  stone  which,  whether  of  the 
date  of  Solomon  or  Herod,  form  so  imposing  a  part  of  the 
existing  walls  of  the  ancient  Temple-area.  But  this  was  not 
the  only  distinction  which  set  off  the  outward  aspect  of  the 
city  against  the  other  towns  of  Palestine.  Of  these  tlie  modern 
walls  give,  as  has  been  observed,  some  notion.  Not  so,  how- 
ever, the  modem  buildings.  With  the  one  exception 
of  the  Mosque  of  Omar,  it  is  difficult  to  raise  up  to 
the  mind's  eye,  from  the  ruins  of  the  present  Jerusalem,  the 

>  See  Chapter  II.  p.  187.  >  Fiiaiii  xItUL  12,  18 
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Qiaguificent  sight  which,  in  the  times  both  of  the  Davidic  and 
the  Herodian  monarchy,  must  have  presented  itself  to  any 
spectator.  Other  residences  of  regal  luxury  arose  elsewhere, — as 
we  shall  see  in  Shechem  and  Samaria, — ^but  Jerusalem  only  was 
a  city  of  palaces.  Compared  with  the  other  villages  and  towns 
of  Palestine,  contrasted  with  the  mountain-wilderness  of  its  own 
immediate  neighbourhood,  it  is  always  spoken  of  as  a  splendid 
and  dazzling  spectacle.  What  was  the  architecture,  what  the 
colour,  what  the  form  of  these  palaces,  we  know  not ;  even  the 
Temple  is  only  to  be  restored  by  imperfect  guesses.  But 
it  was  this  general  aspect  which  excited  the  admiration  of 
Psalmists  and  prophets — *'  Beautiful  for  situation,  the  joy  of 
the  whole  earth  is  Mount  Zion ;"  '*  on  the  sides  of  the  north  is 
the  city  of  the  Great  King ; "  "  God  is  well  known  in  her 
palaces;*'  **  consider  her  palaces \"  And  after  its  adornment 
by  Herod  the  Great,  it  is  probable  that  no  city  of  the  East^ 
except  Antioch,  no  city  of  the  West,  except  Bome,  equalled  the 
external  splendour  of  Jerusalem  *. 

This  was  the  ancient  peculiarity  of  its  appearance.  The 
modem  peculiarity  is  still  more  characteristic.  If,  as 
we  have  before  observed,  Palestine  is  a  land  of  ruins, 
still  more  emphatically  may  it  be  said  that  Jerusalem  is  a  city  of 
ruins.  Here  and  there  a  regular  street,  or  a  well-built  European 
house  emerges  from  the  general  crash,  but  the  general  appear- 
ance is  that  of  a  city  which  has  been  burnt  down  in  some  great 
conflagration';  and  this  impression  is  increased  to  the  highest 
degree  when,  on  penetrating  below  the  sur£Bu;e,  the  very  soil  on 
which  the  city  stands  is  found  to  be  composed  of  ruins  of 
houses,  aqueducts,  and  pillars,  reaching  to  a  depth  of  thirty 
or  forty  feet  below  the  foundations  of  the  present  houses.  This 
circumstance  is  important,  not  only  as  imparting  to  the  city  its 
remarkable  form  and  colour,  but  also  as  telling  the  story  of  its 
eventful  course.  The  old  Jerusalem  is  buried  in  the  overthrow 
of  her  seventeen  captures.  Even  if  the  city  were  to  be  rebuilt 
once  more,  the  soil  on  which  her  new  foundations  must  be  laid 

>  PttOm  xlTiii.  2,  8,  12.  Ronuma,  wd.  t.  859,  427. 

s  See  tlie  ezprenbii  of  Pliny  (H.  N.  '  "  The  boQMi  of  Jeranlem  look  ai 

T.  14)   Jffieroaolyma,    Umgi   darinima  if  they  bad  been  bnrnt  down  muj  oen- 

wrbkm  Orientit,  nan  Judcp  moda,  aa  tariea  ago.**    Riobardaon,  il  268. 
expanded   in    Merivale's   VuaL    of  the 
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would  bear  witness  to  the  faithfulness  of  the  image  of  hei 
earlier  desolation  ;  "  the  stones  of  the  sanctuary  poured  out  at 
the  top  of  every  street*;"  "they  have  made  Jerusalem  a  heap 
of  stones*;"  "not  one  stone  shall  be  left  upon  another,  that 
shall  not  be  thrown  down'." 

The  ruinous  state  of  Jerusalem  is,  doubtless,  in  chief  part 
Earth-  owing  to  the  hand  of  man.  But  here,  as  elsewhere  in 
qnakes.  Palestine,  we  must  not  overlook  the  effect  of  earth- 
quake. Situated  on  its  high  mountain-plateau,  it  is  said  to  be 
more  free  from  this  calamity  than  the  cities  in  the  Jordan 
valley  or  on  the  sea-coast.  But  the  very  fact  of  this  com- 
parative exemption  must  make  the  occurrence  of  these  visita- 
tions more  remarkable ;  and  we  are  told  that  "  scarcely  a  yeai 
passes  without  a  shock;"  that  sometimes  the  city  has  been 
wholly  destroyed\  Of  such  manifestations  at  Jerusalem,  there 
have  been  two  so  memorable,  as  to  have  left  enduring  traces 
in  the  sacred  records.  One  was  the  tremendous  earthquake, 
already  mentioned,  in  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Uzziah.  A 
long  tradition  preserved  the  recollection  of  the  event,  and 
connected  it  directly  with  the  personal  calamity  of  the  unfor- 
tunate king.  "  It  was,"  so  Josephus*  tells  the  story,  "just  as 
Uzziah  was  entering  the  Temple,  that  the  building  suddenly 
started  asunder;  the  light  flashed  through,  and  at  the  same 
moment  the  leprosy  rushed  into  the  king's  face.  The  hiUs 
around  felt  the  shock,  and  a  memorial  of  the  crash  was  long 
preserved  in  a  large  fragment  of  rock,  or  landslip,  which,  rolling 
down  from  the  western  hill,  [probably  that  now  called  the 
Mount  of  Evil  Counsel]  blocked  up  the  royal  gardens  between 
that  hill  and  the  Mount  of  Olives,  at  the  junction  of  the  two 
valleys,  by  the  spring  of  Enrogel'."  No  traces  of  this  con- 
vulsion are  now  visible,  and  by  a  singular  omission,  charac- 
teristic of  the  soberness  of  spirit  elsewhere  observable  in  the 
sacred  writers,  it  is  not  noticed  in  the  historical  books  of  the 

*  Lam.  iv.  !•  cpened— thoired  the  blue  sky  above,  and 
'  Pa.  Ixzix.  1.                                            again  ciofled. 

'  Matt  xzLT.  2.  *  Joseph.  Ant.  IX.  z.  4. 

*  Tobler's  Denkbl&tter  ans  Jernsalem,  *  Josepbus  says  'Epc^.  It  can  hardly 
pb  84.  I  was  told  that  on  one  of  these  ocea-  be  doubted  that  the  above  statement  is 
sionsasafamilywereseatedat  their  mid-  the  tme  explanation.  See  Bonar,  Land 
day  meal,  tiie  dome-shaped  roof  saddenly  of  Promise,  IGO. 
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Old  Testament,  fiut  the  Prophetical  visions  of  that  period 
are  full  of  the  imagery  of  a  visitation  which  brought  before 
them  in  so  powerful  a  manner  the  presence  of  Ood.  To  Amos, 
it  seemed  as  though  the  Lion  of  God  were  roaring  from  the 
oayems  of  the  lair  of  Zion*.  To  Zechariah',  the  rending  of 
the  hillSy  as  described  by  Josephus,  was  an  image  of  the  yet 
more  terrible  rending  of  the  Mount  of  Olives,  which  should 
"  cleave  in  the  midst  thereof  towards  the  east  and  towards  the 
west — a  very  great  '  ravine ;  *  and  half  of  the  mountain  shall 
move  towards  the  north,  and  half  of  it  towards  the  south ;  and 
ye  shall  flee  to  the  '  ravine '  of  the  mountains,  for  ye  shaU  flee 
like  as  ye  fled  from  before  the  earthquake,  in  the  days  of  Uzziah 
King  of  Judah."  And,  if  this  ancient  earthquake  was  made  so 
powerful  a  means  of  reviving  the  religious  feelings  of  the  nation, 
there  is  a  still  grander  significance  in  the  like  accompaniment 
of  the  greatest  event  which  Jerusalem  ever  witnessed.  Then, 
also,  there  was  "  darkness  over  all  the  land"  at  noon  day,  even 
as  in  the  time  of  Amos,  "  the  day  of  the  Lord  was  darkness 
and  not  light',  very  dark  and  no  brightness  in  it,"  "  the  veil 
of  the  Temple,"  even  as  on  the  former  occasion  the  Temple 
itself,  "  was  rent  in  twain  from  the  top  to  the  bottom,"  "  the 
earth  did  quake^  and  the  rocks  rent,"  even  as  those  of  old  in 
the  ravine  of  Hinnom ;  at  the  same  moment,  as  it  would 
seem,  ^^  the  graves  were  opened," — ^the  long  tiers  of  sepulchres 
in  the  valley  of  the  Kedron — "  and  they  that  saw  the  earth- 
quake feared  greatly\"  Such  concomitants  are  indeed  eclipsed 
by  the  moral  greatness  of  the  events  which  they  encompass. 
But  the  fact  that  they  are  known  to  have  occurred  on  the 
game  groimd  gives  additional  force  and  expression  both  to  the 
accuracy  and  to  the  awfulness  of  the  narrative. 

in.  It  has  been  already  observed  that  ^^thc  'mountains* 
which  stand  round  about  Jerusalem  "  are  for  the  most  TheMovm 
part  too  remote  to  enter  into  any  consideration  of  the  ^'  Olivm. 
situation  or  internal  relations  of  the  city  itself.  There  are 
none  on  the  south  nearer  than  the  ridge  of  St  Elias,  none  on 


^  Amos  i.  2 ;  iL  8.  prophet  of  that  name. 

3  Zceh.  zir.  4,  5.     This  passage  is  one  '  Amos  t.  .20. 

of  the  many  indications  that  Zechariah  *  Matt,  xzrii  51—^4. 

ix. sir.   is    the    work  of    an  earlier 
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the  west  nearer  than  Neby-Samwil,  none  on  the  north  nearer 
than  Gibeah  or  Bamah.  But  on  the  east  the  city  is  imme- 
diately enclosed  by  a  long  lidge,  itself  with  four  distinct 
summits,  one  outlier  starting  off  to  the  north,  and  another 
to  the  south.  This  ridge  is  that  known  both  in  the  Old  and 
the  New  Testament  as  the  Mount  of  Olives  or  of  the  Olive- 
garden'.  Its  four  summite  are  now  distinguished  by  traditional 
names: — 1.  The  "  Galilee,"  from  the  supposition  that  there 
the  Angels  stood  and  said, ''  Ye  men  of  Galilee ;"  or  that  it 
was  the  "  Galilee  *'  to  which  Christ  retired  after  the  resurrection. 
2.  The  "Ascension,"  covered  by  the  village  and  mosque  and 
church  of  the  Jebel  et'Tur  (the  Arabic  name  for  Olivet,  as  for  all 
elevated  summits,)  on  the  supposed  scene  of  that  event  3.  The 
*'  Prophets,"  from  the  curious  catacomb  called  the  "  Prophets* 
Tombs  '*  on  its  side.  4.  "  The  Mount  of  Offence,"  so  called 
from  Solomon's  idol-worship.  The  northern  outlier  has  been 
in  modem  times  usually  called  **  Scopus  ; "  on  the  supposition 
of  its  identity  with  the  hill  so  called  in  the  Siege  of  Titus ; 
the  southern,  the  "Hill  of  Evil  Counsel,"  marked  from  far 
by  the  single  wind-driven  tree  called  the  "  Tree  of  Judas.** 
From  every  roof  of  the  city  the  long  ridge  of  Olivet  forms  a 
familiar  feature — so  near,  so  immediately  overhanging  the 
town,  that  it  almost  seems  to  be  within  it.  Even  in  the  more 
distant  view  from  the  summit  of  Neby-Samwil  the  two  are  so 
closely  intermingled,  that  it  is  difficult  at  first  sight  to  part 
the  outline  of  the  village  on  the  top  of  Olivet  from  the  outline 
of  the  town  and  walls  of  Jerusalem  itself. 

The  olives  and  oliveyards,  from  which  it  derived  its  name, 
must  in  earlier  times  have  clothed  it  far  more  completely  than 
at  present.  Now  it  is  only  in  the  deeper  and  more  secluded 
slope  leading  up  to  the  northernmost  simmiit  that  these 
venerable  trees  spread  ixito  anything  like  a  forest.  And  ic 
those  times — as  we  see  from  the  name  of  Bethany  (House  of 
Dates),  and  from  the  allusions  after  the  Captivity  and  in  the 
Gospel  History — ^myrtie-groves,  pines,  and  palm-trees',  all  of 
which  have  now  disappeared,  must  have  made  it  a  constant 

1  Aete  L  12,   rod  MoiAyot,  translated  of  a  peeidiar  kind,  callei  Soi  and  CkpM 

OliTetnm    in  the    Vulgate,   and  hence  Mtiia.   (Sokkah,  iii.  1 ;  and  in  Sdiwan. 

"OUvet,"  y^.  267,  264.) 

'  See  Chapter  II.     These  patana  werp 
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resort  for  pleasure  and  seclusion.  Two  gigantic  cedars,  pro- 
bably amongst  the  very  lew  in  Palestine,  stood  near  its 
summit,  under  which  were  four  shops  where  pigeons  were 
sold  for  purification'.  The  olive  and  fig  now  alone  remain; 
the  olive,  still  in  more  or  less  abundance,  the  fig'  here  and 
there  on  the  roadside ;  but  both  enough  to  justify  the  Mussul- 
man's belief,  that  in  the  oath  in  the  Koran,  "  By  the  olive 
and  the  fig,"  the  Almighty  swears  by  his  favoured  city  of 
Jerusalem,  with  this  adjacent  mountain. 

So  close  a  proximity  at  once  makes  us  expect  to  find  the 
history  of  the  Mount  of  Olives   inseparably  united  with  the 
history  of  the  Holy  City.     To  a  certain  extent  this  was  the 
case.     The    name   by   which   it  is  sometimes  called,  "  the 
mountain  before  (t.e.  east  of )  the  city;"    or  "the  mountain" 
simply,  indicates  its  near  position.    It  was  the  open  ground, 
for   pleasure,   for   worship,  for   any   purpose   that   it  might 
serve ;  the  "  Park,"  the  "  Ceramicus,"  the  "  Campus  Martins  " 
of  Jerusalem.     Its  green  slopes,  as  seen  in  the  early  spring, 
stand  out  in  refreshing  contrast  to  the  dreary  and  withered 
ruins  of  the  city  at  its  foot.    It  was  also,  from  its  situation, 
the   bulwark   against   any  enemy  approaching  from 
the  east ;  the  thoroughfiure  of  any  going  or  coming  in  ^S^tiie^'^ 
the  direction  of  the  great  Jordan  valley.     It  was  also  ancient  hi*. 
in  the  earlier  times  of  Jewish  history,  when  elevation 
and  sanctity  of  position  were  almost  identical,  the  sacred  place 
of  the  vicinity  of  Jerusalem.      Long  before  the  conquest  of 
Jebus  by  David,  the  northern  summit  of  Olivet  had,  it  would 
seem,  under  the  name  of  Nob,  been  selected  as  the  seat  of  the 
Tabernacle  after  the  destruction  of  ShUoh  and  the  loss  of 
the  Ark.      Close  within  sight  of  the  unconquered  fortress 
of  the  Jebusites,  the  worship  of  Israel  was  there  conducted 
during  all  the  earlier  years  of  Saul,  and    even    after    the 
destruction  of  the  Sanctuary  by  his  violence,  the  sanctity  of 
the  summit  of  Olivet  was  still  respected*.    David,  before  the 

1  Li^tioot,  ii.  80.  Thropiv  that  to  this  spot  David  took 

*  It  appears  probable  that  Bethpha^e  tbe  head  of  Goliath,  wheA  long  befora 

18  ao  called  from  phage,  ''green  figa.**  the  eaptoie  of  the  city  it  is  said  that 

Lightfoot,  ii.  S7.    For  its  probable  sitna-  "  he  brought  it  to  Jenxsalem,"  1  Sam. 

tion  on  the  S.  of  Olirety  where  remains  xvii  54.      '*  We  know  that  it  was  in 

h&re  been  found  in  a  valley  of  fig-trees,  the  tabernacle  of  Nob   that    Goliath's 

see  Stewart,  832.  «word  was  kept  (1  Sam.  xxi.  9^ ;  and 
3  It  has  been  suggested  to  me  by  Mr. 
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Temple  «vas  built,  was  wont  to  '' worship  God  at  the  top  oi 
the  Mount  \'*  Solomon^  when,  in  his  later  years,  he  tolerated 
or  adopted  the  idolatrous  rites  of  his  foreign  wives,  made 
^'  high  places  "  of  the  three  summits  on  "  the  right-hand,  [that 
IB,  on  the  south  side]  of  the  Mount  of  Corruption*/*  And  this 
Mount  of  Corruption — apparently  the  same  northern  summit 
of  Nob — was  the  spot  where  the  sacrifice  of  the  "  red  heifer  " 
was  performed,  as  the  only  sacrifice  which  was  to  take  place 
outside  the  camp  in  the  wilderness,  and  which  therefore  being 
by  analogy  excluded  from  the  Temple-courts,  was  celebrated 
on  the  summit  of  Olivet 

With  the  exception  of  these  general  allusions,  there  is  but 
one  event  in  the  Old  Testament  which  lends  any  interest  to  its 
heights.  It  was  by  the  "  ascent  of '  the  Olives ' "  that  David 
went  up,  on  his  flight  from  Jerusalem  to  Mahanaim,  at  the 
news  of  Absalom's  revolt*.  It  was  at  the  " top  of  the  Mount*' 
that  he  met  Hushai,  and  had  his  last  view  of  the  rebellions 
Flight  of  ^%**  I^  ^AB  ft  little  way  past  the  top  that  he  en- 
Darid.  countered  Ziba  and  the  asses,  laden  with  provisions. 
It  was  as  he  descended  the  rough  road  on  the  other  side,  that 
'^  Shimei  went  along  on  the  side*  of  the  '  mountain,'  over  against 
him,  and  threw  stones  at  him,  and  cast  dust." 

This  mournful  procession— affecting  as  it  is,  and  linked  with 
every  stage  of  the  ascent  and  descent, — stands  alone  in  the 


it  may  be  that  in  after-times  Nob  was 
so  far  regarded  as  belonging  to  Jem* 
salem,  that  David's  bringing  his  enemy's 
head  to  Nob  might  be  described  as 
bringing  it  to  Jemsalem.**  The  ooi^ec- 
ture  is  too  ingenious  to  be  disregarded, 
and  has  besides  the  adyantage  of  ex- 
plaining a  text  which  has  often  been 
regard^  as  a  veiy  inconyenient  interca- 
hition,  if  not  interpolation.  For  the  proof 
of  the  site  of  Nob,  see  Mr.  Thrnpp's 
Baay,  p.  217. 

^  2  Sam.  XT.  82. 

s  1  Kings  XL  7 ;  2  Kings  xxiii.  13. 
The  name  of  moithehith^  (**oorniption,*' 
or  ''destraction")  which  oooors  intlus 
last  passage,  is  the  word  by  which  the 
summit  of  Olivet  is  always  called  in  the 
account  cf  the  sacrifice  of  the  Bed  Heifer 
in  the  Mishna  (ed.  Snrenhnains,  vol.  vi., 
pp.   276,    277,    279).       In    ZoaUart's 


it 


Voyage  de  Jemsalem**  (Book  m.  c.  6 
and  7),  in  the  fifteenth  centnzy,  the  naae 
is  applied  to  the  Hill  of  Bril  GoiuisdL 
Now,  under  the  transUtion  of  '  OfTenee^' 
it  is  applied  to  the  southern  sumiiiii  o^ 
Olivet.  But  the  distinct  enumeration  in 
2  ElingB  xxiii  13,  of  the  three  Mnotoanei 
on  the  9outh  of  Hashchith,  dearly  indi- 
cates that  Mashchiih  itsdf  muet  have 
been  the  nortkemmoti  of  the  four  nim- 
mits,  now  called  **  Galilee."  In  the  Gos- 
pel of  Nioodemus,  a  xiv. — zvi.  (Thilo'a 
Cod.  Apoc  p.  616)  there  seems  to  be  ac 
intention  of  identifying  this  "Galilee** 
with  "  the  mountain  of  Momplie^  Malek, 
or  Hambre*'  (such  are  the  varioiit  lesJ- 
ings). 

*  2  Sam.  XV.  30. 

*  md.  82. 

'  2  Sam.  zri.  18.     The  weed  is  pio 
periy  *  nh:    See  Appendix,  fMoA. 
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earlier  historjr  of  the  Mount  of  Olives.  Its  lasting  glory 
belongs  not  to  the  Old  Dispensation,  but  to  the  New.  Its  very 
barrenness  of  interest  in  earlier  times  sets  forth  the 
abundance  of  those  associations  which  it  derives  from  ^th^Ia^ 
the  closing  scenes  of  the  Sacred  History.  Nothing,  ^!?^ 
perhaps,  brings  before  us  more  strikingly  the  contrast 
of  Jewish  and  Christian  feeling,  the  abrupt  and  inharmonious 
termination  of  the  Jewish  dispensation, — if  we  exclude  the 
culminating  point  of  the  Gospel  History, — ^than  to  contrast  the 
blank  which  Olivet  presents  to  the  Jewish  pilgrims  of  the 
middle  ages,  only  dignified  by  the  sacrifice  of  "  the  red  heifer ; " 
and  the  vision  too  great  for  words,  which  it  offers  to  the 
Christian  traveller  of  all  times,  as  the  most  detailed  and  the 
most  authentic  abiding-place  of  Jesus  Christ.  By  one  of  those 
strange  coincidences,  whether  accidental  or  borrowed,  which 
occasionally  appear  in  the  Rabbinical  writings,  it  is  said  in 
the  Mishna,  that  the  Shechinah,  or  Presence  of  God,  presenoe  of 
after  having  finally  retired  from  Jerusalem,  "dwelt"  Chriit. 
three  years  and  a  half  on  the  Mount  of  Olives,  to  see  whether 
the  Jewish  people  would  or  would  not  repent,  calling,  "  Betum 
to  me,  O  my  sons,  and  I  will  return  to  you ; "  "  Seek  ye  the 
Lord  while  He  may  be  found,  call  upon  Him  while  He  is  near;  *' 
and  then,  when  all  was  in  vain,  returned  to  its  own  place*. 
Whether  or  not  this  story  has  a  direct  allusion  to  the  ministra- 
tions of  Christ,  it  is  a  true  expression  of  His  relation  respec- 
tively to  Jerusalem  and  to  Olivet.  It  is  useless  to  seek  for 
traces  of  His  presence  in  the  streets  of  the  since  ten  times 
captured  city*.  It  is  impossible  not  to  find  them  in  the  free 
space  of  the  Mount  of  Olives. 

.  Let  us  briefly  go  through  the  points  which  occur  in  the 
Sacred  History,  of  the  last  days  of  Christ,  during  which  alone 
He  appears  for  any  continuous  period  in  Jerusalem  and 
its  neighbourhood.  From  Bethany  we  must  begin.  A  wild 
mountain-hamlet,  screened  by  an  intervening  ridge  ^^,^ 
from  the  view  of  the  top  of  Olivet,  is  perched  on  a 
broken  plateau  of  rock,  the  last  collection  of  human  habitations 
before  the  desert-hills  whichreach  to  Jericho.  This  is  the  modem 

'  BeUmd's  P^leftine,  p.   887  ;  U^i-  '  For  the  ipeeial  traditional  localities 
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village  of  £1-Azarieh,  which  deriyesits  name  from  its  clnstering 
round  the  traditional  site  of  the  one  house  and  grave  which  gave 
it  an  undying  interest'.  High  in  the  distance  are  the  Persean 
mountains ;  the  foreground  is  the  deep  descent  to  the  Jordan 
Valley.  On  the  further  side  of  that  dark  abyss  Martha  and  Mary 
knew  that  Christ  was  abiding  when  they  sent  their  messenger; 
up  that  long  ascent  they  had  often  watched  His  approach — ^up 
that  long  ascent  He  came  when,  outside  the  village,  Martha  and 
Mary  met  Him,  and  the  Jews  stood  round  weepings 

Up  that  same  ascent  He  came,  also,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
week  of  His  Passion.  One  night  He  halted  in  the  village,  as 
of  old ;  the  village  and  the  Desert  were  then  all  alive,  as  they 
still  are  once  every  year  at  the  Greek  Easter,  with  the  crowd 
of  Paschal  pilgrims  moving  to  and  fro  between  Bethany  and 
Jerusalem.  In  the  morning,  He  set  forth  on  His  journey 
Three  pathways  lead,  and  probably  always  led,  from 
Bethany  to  Jerusalem';  one,  a  long  circuit  over  the 
northern  shoulder  of  Mount  Olivet,  down  the  valley 
which  parts  it  from  Scopus  ;  another  a  steep  footpath 
over  the  summit ;  the  third,  the  natural  continuation  of  the 
road  by  which  mounted  travellers  always  approach  the  city  from 
Jericho,  over  the  southern  shoulder,  between  the  summit  which 
contains  the  Tombs  of  the  Prophets  and  that  called  the  "  Mount 
of  Offence."  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  last  is  the  road 
of  the  Entry  of  Chiist,  not  only  because,  as  just  stated,  it  is, 
and  must  always  have  been,  the  usual  approach  for  horsemen 


Trinmphal 
entry  of 
GhriBtto 
Jcnmlem. 


^  Thu  may  be  either  (1)  an  attempt 
to  give  an  Arabic  form  to  the  Ghreek 
«*Laiaria;**  or  (2)  ^m  the  Hebrew 
form  ''  Eleazar.**    (Thrupp,  p.  216.) 

'  I  have  Baid  nothing  of  the  alleged 
tomb  of  LajEaruB,  having  nothing  to  add 
to  the  statements  of  other  travellerB,  and 
nothing  to  deduce  from  those  statements. 
It  may  be  worth  mentioning — what  I 
have  not  seen  elsewhere  described — ^that 
about  a  quarter  of  an  honr^s  walk  from 
the  Tillage,  on  a  rooky  knoll  8.  E.  of  the 
road,  are  ruins  of  what  the  Arabs  call 
the  House  of  Martha.  In  the  midst  of 
tfiese  fragments  the  rock  rises  into  a 
block  resembling  the  back  of  an  animal 
with  its  head  buried  in  the  earth.  This 
is  said  to  be  **the  Ass  on  which  Isa 
[Jesus]  rode.     He  rode  it  to  Martha's 


house  and  then  turned  it  into  stone.** 
The  tradition  is  carious  :  first  as  an  in- 
stanoe  of  the  coarse  exttavaganee  which 
pervades  most  of  the  Mussulman  vernoDi 
of  Christian  history,  and  secondly  as  a« 
dim  refleoUon  of  the  Gospel  narrative. 

'  Most  travaliers,  I  believe,  used  to 
pass  to  Bethany  by  the  third,  and  refeon 
by  the  seoond,  and  thus  miss  the  precise 
views  80  important  in  fixing  the  localities 
of  these  events.  In  185S  I  eTamiited  aU 
these,  returning  by  the  third;  and  the 
result  will  appear  as  we  proceed.  In 
1862  it  was  arranged  that  the  Prince  ^ 
Wales  should  approach  Jerusalem  frnm 
Jericho  by  this  route,  and  the  view  was 
seen  as  here  described.  See  the  Map  at 
the  beginning  of  this  cnapt«r. 
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and  for  laige  caravans,  such  as  then  were  concerned,  but  also 
because  this  is  the  only  one  of  the  three  approaches  which  meets 
the  requirements  of  the  narrative  which  follows. 

Two  vast  streams  of  people  met  on  that  day.  The  one 
poured  out'  from  the  city,  and  as  they  came  through  the 
gardens'  whose  clusters  of  palm  rose  on  the  southern  comer 
of  Olivet,  they  cut  down  the  long  branches,  as  was  their  wont 
at  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  and  moved  upwards  towards 
Bethany,  with  loud  shouts  of  welcome.  From  Bethany  streamed 
forth  the  crowds  who  had  assembled  there  on  the  previous 
night,  and  who  came  testifying*  to  the  great  event  at  the 
sepulchre  of  Lazarus.  The  road  soon  loses  sight  of  Bethany. 
It  is  now  a  rough,  but  still  broad  and  well-defined  mountain 
track,  winding  over  rock  and  loose  stones ;  a  steep  declivity 
below  on  the  lefk ;  the  sloping  shoulder  of  Olivet  above  on  the 
right ;  fig-trees  below  and  above,  here  and  there  growing  out 
of  the  rocky  soil.  Along  the  road  the  multitudes  threw  down 
the  boughs  severed*  from  the  olive-trees  through  which 
they  were  forcing  their  way,  or  spread  out  a  rude  matting 
formed  of  the  palm-branches  which  they  had  already  cut 
as  they  came  out.  The  larger  portion — those  perhaps,  who 
escorted  Him  from  Bethany — unwrapped  their  loose  cloaks 
from  their  shoulders,  and  stretched  them  along  the  rough  path, 
to  form  a  momentary  carpet  as  Ue  approached*.     The  two 


1  John  xiL  12,  (5xAof  6  i\Bi^  tis  rifp 
lofrHfif)  '*  The  mnltitade  u^ick  eame  to 
the  featt  took  ike  branchei  of  the  palm- 
trees  {iXafioP  rh  0dta  r&¥  ^tvUmt^), 
....  The  mnltitiide  also  met  him  (koI 
&r^miffi9  edn^)  and  went  out  (c(^A0oy) 
to  meet  him.** 

*  Markxi.  8,  "haTingentthebranchee 
(KOf^difTts)  from  the  gardens"  {ix  r&v 
ieypSw).  So  read  the  Vatican  and  Gam- 
bridge  MSS.,  and  the  Sjriao  and  Coptic 
Tendons,  for  in  rw  94p9p»v.  *Aypbs  is 
properly  **b  cultiTated  field'*  or  *'po- 
perty,**  such  as  is  found  in  the  neigh- 
bonrhood  of  towns.  Compare  llilark  t.  14, 
"  the  city  and  the  fields  ;"  Matt  ri.  28, 
«the  lilies  of  the  field."  I  hare  need  the 
word  gardene  as  the  nearest  approach 
which  our  language  affords.  Baatem  gar- 
dens^ it  mnst  be  remembered,  are  not 
flower-gardens,  nor  private  gardens,  but 
the  orebaniii^  Tineyaids^  and  fig-endosaiea 
lowid  a  UswTL 

«  «Tho    *ii«ultitnd0*    i3  5xA«s)   that 


was  with  him  when  he  called  Lasarus 
from  the  graTO  ....  '  was  bearing 
record.'  **  (^/iapT^«»),  John  xiL  17. 

*  KXtihus  iath  T&p  94p9pA¥,  Matt, 
xxi.  8.  These  must  be  distinct  from  the 
palm  branohes  (r&  fitdd  rmif  ^otpU^w)  in 
John  xiL  12.  lOJios  in  dassical  Greek  is 
the  word  specially  used  for  an  olive  branch 
(see  Herod.  Til.  19).  In  the  old  Litnrgioal 
Antiphons  for  Piahn  Sunday,  palm  and 
olvie  branches  are  both  mentioned. 

*  *'  *  The  greater  part  of  the  multitude 
(h  vKttoros  ix^f)  'strewed  their  own 
cloaks*  {iorpmaatf  ktanm¥  t&  i^ria)  in 
the  'road;*  bat  others  'were  cutting 
down*  branches  from  the  trees,  and  '  were 
strewiog  them*  in  the  '  road,*  *'  Ikovtoi^ 
.  .  .  icrpJnnfvov\  Matt  xzL  8.  Obserre 
the  difference  of  tiie  tenses. 

i€  IfAdria,  the  abba  or  hoik,  the  loose 
blanket  or  doak  worn  over  the  tunic  oi 
shirt  (xiTflvy).  A  striking  instance  of  the 
practice  is  mentioned  by  Robinson,  i«. 
162,  when  the  inhabitants  of  Bethlehem 
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streams  met  midway.  Half  of  the  vast  mass,  turning  ronnd, 
preceded ;  the  other  half  followed  \  Bethany  is  hardly  left  in 
the  rear  before  the  long  procession  must  have  swept  up  and 
oyer  the  ridge,  where  first  begins  "  the  descent  of  the  Mount 
of  Oliyes  '*  towards  Jerusalem.  At  this  point  the  first  view 
is  caught  of  the  south  -  eastern  corner  of  the  city.  The 
Temple  and  the  more  northern  portions  are  hid  by  the 
slope  of  Olivet  on  the  right;  what  is  seen  is  only  Mount 
Zion,  now  for  the  most  part  a  rough  field,  crowned  with  the 
Mosque  of  David  and  the  angle  of  the  western  walls,  but  then 
covered  with,  houses  to  its  base,  surmounted  by  the  Castle  of 
Herod,  on  the  supposed  site  of  the  palace  of  David,  from  which 
that  portion  of  Jerusalem,  emphatically  "  The  City  of  David,' 
derived  its  name.  It  was  at  this  precise  point,  "  as  He  drew 
near,  at  the  descent  of  the  Mount  of  Olives*," — may  it  not  have 
been  from  the  sight  thus  opening  upon  them  ? — that  the  hymn 
of  triumph,  the  earliest  hymn  of  Christian  devotion*,  burst  forth 
from  the  multitude,  ^'  Hosanna  to  the  Son  of  David  !  Blessed 
is  He  that  cometh  in  the  name  of  the  Lord.  Blessed  is  the 
kingdom  that  cometh  of  our  father  David,  Hosanna  .  .  .  peace 
.  .  .  glory  in  the  highest*."  There  was  a  pause  as  the  shout 
rang  through  the  long  defile ;  and,  as  the  Pharisees  who  stood 
by  in  the  crowd*  complained,  He  pointed  to  the  "stones" 
which,  strewn  beneath  their  feet,  would  immediately  "  cry  out' 
if  "  these  were  to  hold  their  peace." 

Again  the  procession  advanced.     The  road  descends  a  slight 
declivity,  and  the  glimpse  of  the  city  is  again  withdrawn  behind 


threw  their  garments  under  the  feet  of 
the  hones  of  the  Bnglish  Consul  of 
Damascns,  whose  aid  they  were  impbring. 
The  brancket  (KAiSo<)  cut  ftx>m  the  trees 
as  they  went  (Matt.  xzL  8)  are  different 
from  the  maUingM  {oroifiaBts),  Mark  xL 
8,  which  they  had  twisted  out  of  the 
?alm  branches  as  th^  carae.  artfiat  is 
usuaJly  a  mattress ;  in  Plato*s  Rep.  iL 
1S72,  it  is  a  mat  made  of  i^y  or  myrtle. 
Here,  in  all  probability,  it  was  hastily 
frty?en  of  palm- branches. 

>  Mark  zL  9.  '<  Those  that  were  going 
before,  and  those  that  were  following, 
were  shouting,*'  ol  Tpodyovres  ira2  oj 
■McoAovtfourrcs  ittpadw, 

*  Luke  xix.  87,  "as  He  drew  near, 
pven  now  (4j8i}),  at  the  descent  of  the 
Mount  of  Otives"  {rphs  r^  KarofiAff€i  rov 
hpoui  TfMf  IXaiAv)^  i.  e.,  ut  the  point  where 
the  road  oTer  the  Monnt  begins  tc  descend. 


This  exactly  applies  to  such  a  shoulder  of 
the  hill  as  I  bare  described,  and  is  en 
tirely  inapplicable  to  the  first  riew,  the 
first  "nearing**  of  the  city,  on  crossing 
the  direct  summit.  The  expression  wouU 
then  hare  been  *  *  at  the  top  of  the  monnt  ^ 
^The  allusion  to  the  *<  City  of  BtaTid" 
would  be  appropriate,  eren  if,  as  has  been 
recently  conjectured  (Thrupp's  Andent 
Jerusalem,  pp.  17 — 20),  the  name  of 
Zion  had  at  that  time  received  an  appli- 
cation diilisrent  from  its  earlier  meaning. 

*  See  Bwald,  t.  883. 

^  I  have  ventured  to  concentrate  the 
expressions  of  Matt.  xxL  9,  Mark  xi.  9, 
Jdlin  xiL  18,  on  the  one  precise  point 
described  by  Luke  xix.  87,  "The  whole 
multitude  began ....  to  praise  God  wit^ 
a  loud  Trtice." 

»  Luke  xix.  89.     ' '  Some  of  Um  Pkari- 
'  from  the  omvd.'  ** 
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the  interveniug  ridge  of  Olivet  A  few  moments,  and  the  path 
moTints  again ;  it  climbs  a  ragged  ascent,  it  reaches  a  ledge  of 
smooth  rock,  and  in  an  instant  the  whole  city  bursts  into  view. 
As  now  the  dome  of  the  Mosque  El-Aksa  rises  like  a  ghost 
from  the  earth  before  the  traveller  stands  on  the  ledge,  so  then 
must  have  risen  the  Temple-tower;  as  now  the  vast  enclosure 
of  the  Mussulman  sanctuary,  so  then  must  have  spread  the 
Temple-courts ;  as  now  the  gray  town  on  its  broken  hills,  so 
then  the  magnificent  city,  with  its  background — ^long  since 
vanished  away — of  gardens  and  suburbs  on  the  western  plateau 
behind.  Immediately  below  was  the  Valley  of  the  Kedron, 
here  seen  in  its  greatest  depth  as  it  joins  the  Valley  of 
Hinnom,  and  thus  giving  fiill  effect  to  the  great  peculiarity  of 
Jerusalem  seen  only  on  its  eastern  side — ^its  situation  as  of  a 
city  rising  out  of  a  deep  abyss.  It  is  hardly  possible  to  doubt 
that  this  rise  and  turn  of  the  road,  this  rocky  ledge,  was  the 
exact  point  where  the  multitude  paused  again,  and  '*  He,  when 
He  beheld  the  city,  wept  over  it.*' 

Nowhere  else  on  the  Mount  of  Olives  is  there  a  view  like 
this.  By  the  two  other  approaches  above  mentioned,  over 
the  summit  and  over  the  northern  shoulder  of  the  hill,  the  city 
reveals  itself  gradually ;  there  is  no  partial  glimpse,  like  that 
which  has  been  just  described  as  agreeing  so  well  with  the 
first  outbreak  of  popular  acclamation,  still  less  is  there  any  point 
where,  as  here,  the  city  and  Temple  would  suddenly  burst  into 
view,  producing  the  sudden  and  affecting  impression  described 
in  the  Gospel  narrative.  And  this  precise  coincidence  is  the 
more  remarkable  because  the  traditional  route  of  the  Triumphal 
Entry  is  over  the  summit  of  Olivet ;  and  the  traditional  spot  of 
the  Lamentation  is  at  a  place  half-way  down  the  mountain,  to 
which  the  description  is  wholly  inapplicable,  whilst  no  tradition 
attaches  to  this,  the  only  road  by  which  a  large  procession  could 
have  come ;  and  this,  almost  the  only  spot  of  the  Moimt  of  Olives 
which  the  Gospel  narrative  fixes  with  exact  certainty,  is  almost 
the  only  unmarked  spot, — undefiled  or  unhallowed  by  mosque  or 
church,  chapel  or  tower — ^left  to  speak  for  itself,  that  here  the 
Lord  stayed  His  onward  march,  and  here  His  eyes  beheld  what  is 
still  the  most  impressive  view  which  the  neighbourhood  of 
Jerusalem  famishes,  and  the  tears  rushed  forth  at  the  si|(ht 
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After  this  scene,  which,  with  the  one  exception  of  the  con- 
versation  at  the  Well  of  Jacob,  stands  alone  in  the  Oospel 
history  for  the  yividness  and  precision  of  its  localisation,  it  is 
hardly  worth  while  to  dwell  on  the  spots  elsewhere  pointed  oat 
by  tradition  or  probability  on  the  rest  of  the  Mountain.  They 
belong,  for  the  most  part,  to  the  '^Holy  Places"  of  later 
pilgrimage,  not  to  the  authentic  illustrations  of  the  Sacred 
Vistory.  It  is  enough  to  know  that  to  the  gardens  and  olire- 
yards  which  then,  as  now, — ^but  probably  with  greater  richness 
of  foliage,  and  greater  security  of  walls  and  watch-towerSy — 
covered  the  slopes  of  the  hill.  He  resorted,  as  His  countrymen 
must  always  have  resorted,  for  retirement  and  refreshment  frx>m 
the  crowded  streets  of  the  city.  On  one  of  the  rocky  banks  of 
the  mountain,  immediately  "  over  against  the  Temple,*'  He  sate, 
The  Last  ^^^  saw  the  sun  go  down  over  the  city',  and  foretold 
Ftophe^.  ito  final  doom.  Bethany,  on  the  further  side,  was  the 
home  to  which  he  retired ;  any  of  the  fig-trees  which  spring  out 
of  the  rocky  soil  on  either  side  of  the  road,  might  be  the  one 
which  bore  no  fruit.  On  the  wild  uplands  which  immediately 
overhang  the  village.  He  finally  withdrew  from  the  eyes  of  His 
The  Afoen-  disciples,  in  a  seclusion  which,  perhaps,  could  nowhere 
■iot  else  be  found  so  near  the  stir  of  a  mighty  city ;  the 

long  ridge  of  Olivet  screening  those  hills,  and  those  hills  the 
village  beneath  them,  from  all  sound  or  sight  of  the  city  behind; 
the  view  opening  only  on  the  wide  waste  of  desert-rocks  and 
ever-descending  valleys  into  the  depths  of  the  distant  Jordan 
and  its  mysterious  lake.  At  this  point,  the  last  interview  took 
place.  "He  led  them  out  as  far  as  Bethany;"  and  they 
**  returned,"  probably  by  the  direct  road,  over  the  summit  of 
Mount  Olivet '.     The  appropriateness  of  the  real  scene  presents 


^  Such  at  leart  ib  the  probable  inf erenoe 
from  Lake  xxi.  37,  that  He  was  umially 
in  the  Temple  for  the  daytime,  and  re- 
tired to  vhe  monntain  in  the  OTening. 

Prom  the  eLnmmatanoe  that  the  gates 
of  the  oity  are  eloted  at  snniet,  few 
traTellere  hare  ever  seen  this  view  of 
Jemsalem  at  the  most  ImpreesiTe  moment 
of  the  day.  The  only  recorded  instance 
is  in  BartletVs  Jeronlem  Kerisited,  p. 
115.  *'Beaatifal  as  this  view  was  in 
the  icoming,  it  was  fur  more  striking 
when  the  snn,  about  to  sink  in  the  west, 


oast  a  rich  »Wtifiwg  glow  along  the  levd 
grassy  area,  and  marble  platform  of  the 
Temple  enoloenre^  tonehing  with  gold  ^ 
edge  of  the  Dome  of  the  Rock,  and  tiie 
light  arabesque  fountains  with  which  tii« 
area  is  studded ;  while  the  eastern  walls 
and  the  deep  Talley  below  are  thrown  into 
a  deep  and  solemn  shadow,  creeping^  as 
the  orb  sinks  lower,  further  and  farther 
towards  the  summit  (of  OliTet),  irradiatad 
with  one  parting  gleam  of  roseate  light 
after  all  below  was  sunk  in  obeeurity.** 
>  ImkexziT.  50;  Acts  i.  12.  SeeCh.  ZIV 
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a  singular  contrast  to  the  inappropiiateness  of  that  fixed  by  a 
later  fancy,  **  seeking  for  a  sign,"  on  the  broad  top  of  the 
mountain,  out  of  sight  of  Bethany,  and  in  full  sight  of 
Jerusalem,  and  thus  in  equal  contradiction  to  the  letter  and 
the  spirit  of  the  Gospel  narrative. 

These  are  all  the  points  which  can  be  certainly  connected 
with  the  life  of  Christ  in  Jerusalem  and  its  neighbour-  Oondiia<m. 
hood.  Yet,  perhaps,  there  is  a  general  conclusion  left  by  the 
whole,  more  instructiye  than  any  detail 

At  the  sight  of  Delphi,  there  is  one  thought  which  rises» 
even  above  the  deep  solemnity  of  the  spot,  and  that  is  the 
sense  of  its  vacancy  and  desertion.  The  scene  seemed,  as  I 
saw  it  many  years  ago,  to  be  the  exact  echo  of  Milton's  noble 
lines — 

«  The  ondei  are  dumb, 

No  Tdoe  or  hideooi  hum 
Eons  thro*  the  arched  roof  in  words  deoeiTing : 

Apollo  from  hii  ihrine 

Can  no  more  diTine, 
With  hollow  ahriekthe  steep  of  nelphos  leaTiog.** 

Something  akin  to  this  sense  of  vacancy,  though  from  a 
wholly  different  point  of  view,  is  that  finally  left  on  the  mind 
after  exploring  the  neighbourhood  of  Jerusalem.  At  first, 
there  cannot  but  be  something  of  a  shock  in  seeing,  before  our 
eyes  and  under  our  feet,  places  in  comparison  with  whose 
sanctity  the  High  Altar-  of  St.  Peter's  would  seem  profane. 
Yet  gradually  this  thought  dissolves,  and  another  comes  in  its 
place.  These  localities  have,  indeed,  no  real  connection  with 
Him.  It  is  true  that  they  bring  the  scene  vividly  before  us; 
that,  in  many  instances,  as  we  shall  see  hereafter,  they  illus- 
trate His  words  and  works  in  detail.  But  the  more  we  gaze  at 
them,  the  more  do  we  feel  that  this  interest  and  instruction 
are  secondary,  not  primary:  their  value  is  imaginative  and 
historical,  not  religious.  The  desolation  and  degradation, 
which  have  so  often  left  on  those  who  visit  Jerusalem  the 
impression  of  an  accursed  city,  read  in  this  sense  a  true  lesson : 
-  -"  He  is  not  here :  He  is  risen." 
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CHAPfER  IV. 


THS  HEiaHTS  AND  THB  PASSES  OF  BBKJAMIir. 

JodniA  zTiii.  11—18.  "And  the  lot  of  the  tribe  of  the  ekUdren  of 
Bei]Jainiii  came  ap  aoccnding  to  their  famOiee :  and  the  'border*  of  their 
lot  eame  forth  between  the  ehildien  of  Jndah  and  the  children  of  Joeeph. 
And  their  border  on  the  north  side  was  from  Jordan ;  and  the  border  went 
ap  to  the  'flhonlder'  of  Jerieho  on  the  north  aide,  and  went  np  through 
the  mountain  'leaward' ;  and  the  goings  out  thereof  were  at  the  wUder- 
neas  of  Beth-aTcn.  And  the  border  went  over  fh>m  thenoe  toward  Los,  to 
the  side  of  Lnz  (which  is  Beth-el),  southward ;  und  the  border  descended  to 
Atarothadar,  near  the  'mountain*  that  lietii  on  the  south  side  of  the 
nether  Beth-horon.** 


Be^jAmixi,  the  frontier  tribe— lie  independenoe. — I.  The  Paaeee.  1.  Tht 
Baatem  PMsee.  (a)  Battle  of  AL  (6)  Battle  of  Miohmaeh.  ie) 
Advance  of  Sennaeherih.  2.  The  Western  Paiwei  Battles  of  Betii- 
horon — Joshua — Maocaboeos — Cestios.  11.  The  Heights.  L  Neby- 
Samwil  or  Gibeon.     2.  Bethel — Abraham— Jacob— Jerobosm  -  JoswJi. 

ilcte  on  Ramab  and  Miz)iefau 


THE  HEIGHTS  AND  THE  PASSES  OF 

BENJAMN. 


jE&uaAiAEMy  as  we  have  seen,  was  on  the  very  outskirts  oi 
Judah,  only  excluded  from  the  territory  of  Benjamin 
by  the  circumstance,  that  at  the  division  of  the  land  5**^°""' 
by  Joshua,  J ebus  was  not  yet  conquered.     Indeed,  in  tribe  of 
the  blessing    on  Benjamin  it  would  appear  to  be  ^^t^j^ 
reckoned  as  his  portion.     "  The  beloved  of  the  Lord 
shall  dwell  in  safety,  and  the '  *  Most  High  *  shall  cover  him  all 
the  day  long,  and  he  shall  dwell  between  his  shoulders," — that 
is,  between  the  rocky  sides  of  Jerusalem.   The  southern  frontier 
of  the  Benjamites  ran  through  the  ravine  of  Hinnom,  and  on 
them,  if  not  exclusively,  yet  in  common  with  the  tribe  of  Judah, 
rested  the  charge  of  *'  driving  out  the  Jebusites  that  inhabited 
Jerusalem '." 

This  peculiar  relation  to  Jerusalem  may  be  traced  in  the 
whole  history  of  Benjamin.  It  was  the  frontier  tribe,  and 
covered  the  debateable  groimd  between  the  great  rival  families, 
and  afterwards  kingdoms,  of  Judah  and  Ephraim.  Alternately, 
it  seems  to  have  followed  the  fortunes  of  each.  In  earlier  times 
it  certainly  clung  to  the  kindred  tribes  of  Joseph,  which  had 
been  its  associates  in  the  passage  through  the  wilderness*. 

'Dent.   zzziiL  12.    The  tnuulation  Jeboate'on  theaonth."    See  Appendix; 

here  given  aeems  the    mort  probable.  Cataph. 

The  word'  tranalated  "shoulder**  le  the  '  The  dutj  whioh,  in  Jndgee  i.  21,  ia 

same  (bat  ia  nanally  employed  (like  our  aacribed  to  Benjamin,  la,  in  Jorhva  xt., 

Kngliah  word)  for  the  <*  aide"  of  a  hill,  03,  aacribed  to  Judah. 
and  Lb  bo  used  of  thia  very  aitnation  in  '  Numb.  ii.  18 — 24. 

J'tth.  zviLi.  16,  *'the  'ahoulder*  of  *Uie 
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It  took  its  place  with  Ephndm  and  Manasseh  in  the  gathering 
of  the  tribes  under  Deborah  and  Barak  \  The  bitterest  enemies 
of  the  house  of  David — Saul,  Shimei  and  Sheba — ^were  Ben- 
jamites.  It  is  expressly  included  under  the  house  of  Joseph, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  national  disruption  as  well  as  daring 
its  continuance*.  Two  of  its  most  important  towns.  Bethel 
and  Jericho,  were  within  the  territory  of  the  northern  kingdom. 
On  the  other  hand,  besides  the  fact  that  Jerusalem  belonged 
to  Judah,  there  must  havV  been  a  portion  at  least  which 
remained  faithful  to  the  house  of  David,  in  order  to  justify  the 
expression  that  Behoboam  "  assembled  all  the  house  of  Judah 
and  the  tribe  of  Benjamin*"  to  fight  against  Jeroboam; 
Ramah,  though  once  occupied  by  the  kings  of  Samaria  \  seems 
to  have  been  more  generally  included  within  the  limits  of 
Judah ;  and,  finally,  after  the  return  from  thia  Captivity,  the 
chiefs  of  Judah  and  Benjamin  always  appear  toother  at  the 
■head  of  the  restored  people*.  \ 

Small  as  the  tribe  was,  this  ambiguous  situation  gave  it 
considerable  importance,  an  importance  which  was  increased 
by  a  further  peculiarity  of  the  Benjamite  territory,  .^f  allthe 
tribes  of  Israel,  none,  except  perhaps  Manasseh,  con^jneS 
such  important  passes  of  communication  into  the  adjacent 
f  lains ;  none  26ssessed~sucE*consplcuous  heights*,  whefligr^for 
defence  or  for  "  high  places  "  of  worship.  These  advantages, 
Indepen-  ^  ^^  hands  of  a  hardy  and  warlike  tribe,  ensured  an 
dent  power  independence  to  Benjamin,  which  the  Hebrew  records 

^  constantly  contrast  with  its  numerical  feebleness  and 
limited  territory;  '*  Little  Benjamin  their  ruler,"  "Am  not  I 
n  Benjamite,  of  the  smallest  of  the  tribes  of  Israel  *  ?*'  In  his 
moimtain  passes — ^the  ancient  haunt  of  beasts  of  prey',  Ben- 
jamin "ravined  as  a  wolf  in  the  morning/'  descended  into  the 
rich  plains  of  Philistia  on  the  one  side,  and  of  the  Jordan  on 
the  other,  and  "  returned  in  the  evening  to  divide  the  spoil  •." 


>  Judges  T.  14.  7  Hei«   was    the    '<<i»Tine*    of  Ze- 

*  2  Sam.  a  9  ;    Pa.  Izzz.  2.     See      bdm,'*  or  hyenas  (1  Sam.  ziii.  18),  and 
Hengsienbca^  adloe.  *'fieth  Shoa^"  or  the  house  of  the  fitz. 

*  1  Kings  zii.  21.  The  wolf  is  eHher  the  same  as  the  h]peaa, 
^  1  Kings  XT.  17 — 22.  the  Hebrew  word  being  almoat  identioa], 

*  Esra  i.  5 ;  iT.  1 ;  x.  9.  or  else  has  been  extirpated. 

*  Ps.  IzviiL  27i  1  Sam.  1^  21.  »  Gen.  zliz.  37. 
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In  the  troubled  period  of  the  Judges,  the  tribe  of  Benjamin 
maintained  a  struggle,  unaided,  and  for  some  time  with  success, 
against  the  whole  of  the  rest  of  the  nation*.  And  to  the  latest 
times  they  never  could  forget  that  they  had  given  birth  to  the 
first  king.  Even  down  to  the  times  of  the  New  Testament, 
the  name  of  Saul  was  still  preserved  in  their  fBonilies ;  and 
when  a  fiir  greater  of  that  name  appealed  to  his  descent,  or  to 
the  past  history  of  his  nation,  a  glow  of  satisfaction  is  visible 
in  the  marked  emphasis  with  which  he  alludes  to  the  "  stock  of 
Israel,  the  tribe  of  Benjamin',"  and  to  Ood's  gift  of  "  Saul,  the 
son  of  '  Eis',  a  man  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin*." 

I.  Let  us  examine  this  peculiarity  of  position  in  detail,  so 
far  as  it  elucidates  the  events  which  have  occurred  on  _   _ 
the  territory  of  this  illustrious  tribe.    I  havealready  of  Bog*- 
said  that  the  table-land  on  which  Jerusalem  is  situated  ""** 
extends  for  some  nules  mto  the  heart  of  the  territory  of  Ben- 
jamin.   Along  this  water-shed,  the  direct  road  from  Jenualem 
to  the  north  is  now  and  must  always  have  been  carried.    But 
it  is  not  on  this  ridge  itself  that  the  passes  of  Benjamin  occur. 
They  run,  like  all  the  valleys  which  deserve  this  name,  in 
southern  and  central  Palestine,  not  from  north  to  south,  but 
from  east  to  west,  or  west  to  east ;  often,  as  Dr.  Robinson 
observes,  overlapping  each  other's  heads  in  the  centre  of  the 
table-land  from  which  they  take  their  departure. 

From  the  Valley  of  the  Jordan,  accordingly,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  from  the  Maritime  Plain,  on  the  other,  two  main  ascents 
may  be  selected,  in  which  almost  all  the  important  military 
operations  of  central  Palestine  are  concentrated. 

1.  Jericho  .was  the  key -of  the  east«m  pass.      From  this 
point,  the  most  direct,  and  without  dnubt  the  ancient  Th«BMtofm 
road  into  the  interior  of  the  countEjj,  was  thmnpfli  the  Pmm^ 
deep  ravine  now  called  the  Wftdy  Harith^  which  runs  parallel 


*  JudgMzx.  zzi.  *  This  tnet  luui  been  bat  mj  imper- 
'  Philippiaas  iii.  5.  fectlj  explored.     All  that  Dr.  Bobuaaon 

*  Acta  xiu.  21.      GUicbala,  —  whldi  saw,  and  all  that  we  »w,  wia  the  WAdy 
Jerome  aaaerto  (in  contradiction  to  the  Snweinit   and  the  doee  of  the  Widj 
AposUe^B  own  itatement)  to  be  the  birth-  Harith.    See  Bobinaon,  toI.  ii  116,  807. 
place  of  the  Apostle^  but  whioh  may  (The  authority  here  followed  ia  tbe  oca 
poanbly  hare  been  that  of  hia  parenta,—  deacription  and  mi^p  of  M.  Van  de  Velde. 
waa  probably  in  Qalilae. 
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to  the  deep  chasm  of  the  W&dy  Kelt  and  the  Wady  Suweinit, 
and  then  climbs  into  the  heart  of  the  mountains  of  Benjamin, 
till  it  meets  the  central  ridge  of  the  country  at  Bethel.  Inde- 
finite as  this  description,  in  our  imperfect  state  of  information, 
must  necessarily  be,  it  agrees  well  with  all  the  ancient  notices 
of  the  communication  between  Jericho  and  the  interior,  in  the 
Old  Testament.  At  the  Christian  era  it  was  apparently  super- 
seded  by  the  present  road  by  jjethajay  jp„JeruP<\!^"*j  of  3gluch^I 
shall  speak  hereafter*. 

(a.)  The  first  great  ascent  was  that  of  Joshua.  Jericho  had 
fiatile  of  ^^^^  taken ;  and  the  next  step  was  to  penetrate  into 
^  the  hills  above.     It  was  a  critical  moment,  for  it  was 

exactly  at  the  similar  stage  of  their  approach  to  Palestine  firom 
the  south,  that  the  Israelites  had  met  with  the  severe  repulse 
at  Hormah,  which  had  driven  them  back  into  the  desert  for 
forty  years.  "  Joshua,"  accordingly,  "  sent  men  from  Jericho 
to  Ai,  which  is  beside  Bethaven,  on  the  east  side  of  Bethel, 
and  spake  unto  them,  saying,  Go  up  and  view  the  country*." 
The  precise  position  of  Ai  is  unknown;  but  this  indication 
points  out  its  probable  site  in  the  wild  entanglement  of  hill  and 
valley  at  the  head  of  the  W&dy  Harith.  The  two  attempts  of 
the  Israelites  that  followed  upon  the  report  of  the  spies,  are 
quite  in  accordance  with  the  natural  features  of  the  pass.  In 
the  first  attempt,  the  inhabitants  of  Ai,  taking  advantage  of 
their  strong  position  on  the  heights,  drove  the  invaders  **  from 
before  the  gate*,"  ....  and  smote  them  in  "  the  going  down  ** 
of  the  steep  descent.  In  the  second  attempt,  after  the  Israelites 
had  been  reassured  by  the  execution  of  Achan  "  in  the  vaUey  of 
Achor," — ^probably  one  of  the  valleys  opening  into  the  G-hor, — 
the  attack  was  conducted  on  different  principles.  An  ambosh 
was  placed  by  night  high  up  in  the  W&dy  Harith,  between 
Ai  and  Bethel.  Joshua  himself  took  up  his  position  on  the 
north  side  of  "  the  ravine,"  apparently  the  deep  chasm  through 
which  the  Wddy  Haritli,  as  before  described,  descends  to  the 

>  See  CliapteTB  VII.  and  XIII.  breakmei,"^  'thefiararea,'  Atthecpemag 

^  JoflhuA  Yii.  2.  of  the  passcB  ?  as  in  Isa.  xzz.  12,  14, 

s  *< Even  unto  'the'  Shebarim.'*     Ge-  Ixt.  14  ;  Ley.  zxL  19,  zxIt.  20;  F^  Iz. 

■euiiis  mi&es  this ''even  to  destruction, **  2.     (Thus  Znns,  ad  loc.   *'fai8  zn  dea 

as  in  Lam.  li.  11,  iii.  47 ;  Prov.  xvi.  18  ;  Brnchen.")    The  LXX  omiui  the  worda. 

Ihl  i.  28.    ll&y  it  uut  be  ''eren  to  'the 
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Wady  Kelt*.  From  this  point  the  army  descended  into  the 
valley,  Joshua  himself,  it  would  seem,  remaining  on  the 
heights ;  and,  decoyed  by  them,  the  King  of  Ai  with  his  forces 
pursued  them  as  before  into  the  *'  desert'"  valley  of  the  Jordan ; 
whilst  the  ambush,  at  the  signal  of  Joshua's  uplifted  spear, 
rushed  down  on  the  city ;  and  then,  amidst  the  mingled  attack 
at  the  head  of  the  pass  from  behind,  and  the  return  of  the 
main  body  from  the  desert  of  the  Jordan,  the  whole  population 
of  Ai  was  destroyed.  A  heap  of  ruins  on  its  site,  and  a  huge 
cairn  over  the  grave  of  its  last  king,  remained  long  afterwards 
as  the  sole  memorials  of  the  destroyed  city*. 

(b.)  The  next  time  that  the  pass  of  Ai  appears  is  in  a  situ- 
ation of  events  almost  exactly  reversed.  The  lowest  BatOeof 
depression  which  the  Israelite  state  ever  reached  be-  ^»<^fcmMli. 
fore  the  Captivity,  was  in  the^ disastrous  period  during  the  first 
straggles  of  the  monarchy,  when  the  Philistines,  after  the  great 
victory  over  the  sons  of  Eli,  became  the  virtual  masters  of  the 
country ;  and  not  content  with  defending  their  own  rich  plain, 
ascended  the  passes  from  the  we8t^  and  pitched  in  the  heart 
of  the  mountains  of  Benjamin,  in  "  Michmash,  eastward  from 
Beth-aven."  The  designation  of  the  site  of  Michmash  is  so 
similar  to  that  which  is  used  to  describe  Ai,  as  inevitably  to 
suggest  the  conjecture  that  it  was  the  successor,  if  not  tc 
its  actual  site,  at  least  to  its  general  position  ;  and  this  agrees 
with  the  identification  of  the  two  in  the  conflicting  traditions  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  modem  village,  by  whose  name  (l^Iukhmfts) 


'  JosL  Tiii.  11.  The  nae  of  (ha  article 
and  the  word  ge  (raTine)  identifiee  the 
■cene.  There  ie  some  unoertainty  thrown 
over  this  part  of  the  battle  by  the  raria- 
taone  of  the  LXX,  who  read  thellth,  12th, 
and  13th Tenea  aafoUowa:  '*Andallthe 
people  of  war  that  were  with  him  went 
ap,  and  in  their  march  came  before  the 
eity  on  the  east,  and  the  amboah  [was 
before]  the  city  on  the  west." 

^  Both  words  are  naed  for  the  same 
region,  <'the  plain"  (ardbak),  TiiL  14, 
"thewUderaesa"  {midbar\l5,  20,  24. 

*  JoaL  TiiL  28,  29.  Two  words  are 
used  in  these  two  places,  td  and  ^aZ;the 
first  indicating  the  min  of  the  city  itself, 
the  other,  the  cairn  ever  the  king's  grave. 
It  would  abnost  seeoi,  from  the  stress  laid 


on  the  rains,  and  from  the  disappearance 
of  the  name  from  this  time  forward,  as  if 
"Ai"  (or,  more  strictly,  Ha-ai,  ihsTmnB) 
was  a  later  name,  to  indicate  its  fall. 

*  1  Sam.  ziii  5.  '*The  Philistines  ga- 
thered themselves  together  to  fight  with 
Israel,  thirty  thousand  chariots,  and  six 
thoosand  horsemen,  and  people  as  the  sand 
whioh  is  on  the  sea-shore  in  multitade  : 
and  they  came  up^  and  pitched  in  Mich- 
mash." This  is  one  of  the  places  where 
it  is  difKcnlt  not  to  suspect  the  nun- 
bers  in  the  text.  It  should  be  obserred, 
that  the  gathering  of  the  chariots  and 
horsemen  may,  and  indeed  must,  be 
understood  to  be  on  the  Philistine  plain, 
before    the    asceut    uf    the    mountain- 
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the  ancient  Michmash  is  now  represented*.  Before  the  face  of 
this  terrible  visitation,  the  people  fled  in  all  directions.  Som» 
even  took  refuge  beyond  the  Jordan.  Most  were  sheltered  in 
those  hiding-places  which  all  parts  of  Palestine,  bnt  especially 
the  broken  ridges  of  this  neighbourhood,  abundantly  afford. 
The  rocks  are  perforated  in  every  direction  with  **  caves  "  and 
'*  holes,**  and  "  pits'," — crevices  and  fissures  sunk  deep  in  the 
rocky  soil,  such  as  those  in  which  the  Israelites  are  described 
as  concealing  themselves.  The  name  of  Michmash  {"  hidden 
treasure*'*)  seems  to  be  derived  from  this  natural  peculiarity. 
Saul  himself  remained  on  the  verge  of  his  kingdom,  in  the  Tale 
of  the  Jordan,  at  Gilgal.  East  and  west,  and  north,  through 
the  three  valleys  which  radiate  fix)m  the  uplands  of  Michmash 
— ^to  Ophrah  on  the  north,  through  the  pass  of  Beth-horon  on 
the  west,  and  down  "  the  ravine  of  the  hyenas,'*  ^*  toward  the 
wilderness**  of  the  Jordan  on  the  east, — the  spoilers  went  forth 
out  of  the  camp  of  the  Philistines  \ 

At  last  the  spirit  of  the  people  revived.  On  the  top  of  one 
of  those  conical  hills  which  have  been  remarked  as  charac- 
teristic of  the  Benjamite  territory,  in  his  native  Gibeah,  Saul 
ventured  to  entrench  himself,  with  Samuel  and  Ahiah* ;  where 
Jonathan  had  already  been  at  the  time  when  his  father  was  driven 
from  his  previous  post  at  Michmash  by  the  Philistine  inroad*. 
From  this  point  to  the  enemy*s  camp  was  about  three  miles, 
and  between  them  lay  the  deep  gorge  of  the  W&dy  Suweinit, 
or  Harith,  here  called  "the  passage  of  Michmash,'*  which 


>  The  peanuts  of  MfikhmAs  told  hb  that 
the  old  name  of  their  Tillage  waa  Medmei- 
Chai,  adding  "that  the  preeent  name 
had  h&m  given  about  Berenty  yean  ago, 
and  that  it  wtm  called  MflkhmAs  by  the 
Aiabe,  and  Medinet-Chai  by  the  Jews.'* 
fhis  statement  in  ietail  is  dearly  value- 
less ;  bat  it  may  serre  to  explain  the 
description  of  Medinet-Chai  by  Erafit. 
(See  Bitter,  Jordan,  pp.  525—^27,  and 
compare  Sdiirarz,  p.  84.)  This  view  is 
attacked  by  Robinson  in  the  Bibliotheca 
Sacra,  vol.  v.  p.  93,  No.  xvii.  1848. 
See  also  Later  Bib.  Res.  288.  Van  de 
Velde  and  Williams  (u.  878)  fix  the  site 
of  Ai  at  Tel-el-Hajar,  **the  Mount  of 
Stones, "  a  little  to  the  north  of  Michmash. 
In  this  case  the  ravine  which  is  spoken 
of  north  of  Ai  must  be.  not  the  W&dy 


Snweinit,  or  Harith,  bat  that  marked 
in  y.  de  Velde's  map  as  Widy  Mutymh. 
These  valleys  are  so  similar  in  «Jm^im^ 
that  the  general  descriptiona  of  the  battle 
given  in  the  text  would  apply  almost 
equaUy  to  both.  The  name  TeM-fft^ 
certainly  agrees  well  witk  the  curse  on 
Ai,  Td  being  the  same  word  used  to 
express  ''the  heap,"  which  waa  to  take 
the  place  of  the  city,  and  the  "  SLajar,** 
or  mound  of  stones,  corresponding  to  the 
cairn  over  the  dead  king. 

'  1  Sam.  xiiL  6,  xiv.  11. 

'  From  *'  CanuUf**  "laid  up  in  store. 
».  e.  hidden.     Deut.  xxxii.  84. 

*  1  Sam.  xiu.  17,  18. 

*  Ibid.  xiiL  18,  xiv.  2,  18 

*  Ibid.  XiiL  16. 
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is  described  as  running  between  two  jagged  points,  or  *' teeth 
of  the  cliff*/'  as  the  Hebrew  idiom  expressly  calls  them ;  the 
one  called  the  **  Shining "  (Bozez),  probably  from  some  such 
appearance  in  the  chalky  cliff;  the  other,  "the  Thorn" 
(Seneh),  probably  from  some  solitary  acacia  on  its  top*.  Im- 
mediately above,  the  garrison  of  the  Philistines  would  seem  to 
have  been  situated.  It  was  up  the  steep  sides  of  this  ravine 
that  Jonathan  and  his  armour-bearer  made  their  adventurous 
approach,  and,  aided  by  the  sudden  panic,  and  by  the  simul- 
taneous terror  of  the  shock  of  an  earthquake,  the  two  heroes 
succeeded  in  dispersing  the  whole  host  From  every  quarter 
the  Hebrews  took  advantage  of  their  enemies.  From  the  top 
of  G-ibeah,  the  watchmen  saw,  and  the  King  and  the  High- 
priest  heard*,  the  signs  of  the  wild  confusion.  In  the  camp  of 
the  Philistines  the  Israelite  deserters  turned  against  them. 
From  the  mountains  of  Ephraim  on  the  north,  the  Israelites, 
who  had  hid  themselves,  '*  followed  hard  after  them  in  the 
battle  \"  **  So  the  Lord  saved  Israel  that  day,  and  the  battle 
passed  over  to  Beth-aven* "  (that  is,  Bethel).  It  passed  over 
to  the  central  ridge  of  Palestine ;  it  passed  through  the  forest, 
now  destroyed,  where,  from  the  droppings  of  the  wild  honey 
on  the  ground,  the  fainting  warrior  refreshed  his  parched  lips*; 
it  passed  over  to  the  other  side,  from  the  eastern  pass  of 
Michmash  to  the  western  pass  of  Aijalon,  throug|h  which  they 
fled  into  their  plains ;  "  and  the  people  smote  the  Philistines  ^" 
Then  Saul  "  went  up  "  again  into  his  native  hills,  "  and  the 


'  The  nine  ezprenion  is  used  for  an 
eagle't  ejrrie.  (Job  xzxiy.  28.)  These 
jagged  points  I  coold  not  make  oat.  Dr. 
Robinson  dveOs  npon  them  in  both  his 
tonra. 

^  1  Sam.  zIt.  4.  Seneh  »  Acaeia. 
See  Chap.  I.  p.  17. 

^  1  Sam.  ziv.  16,  19.  To  the  Hebrew 
text  and  the  English  Version  we  read 
that  "Sanl  said,  'Bring  hither  the  ark 
ofOod,'  fortheark  of  God  was  at  that 
time  with  the  children  of  IsraeL**  (1 
Sam.  zIt.  18.)  To  this  statement  has 
justly  been  objected  tbe  improbability 
that  the  ark  dionld  have  been  at  tiibeab, 
against  the  natnrsl  inferenoes  from  the 
-whole  oonrse  of  the  prerions  and  subse- 
quent history,  that  it  never  left  Kiijath- 


Jearim  till  its  final  entrance  into  Jera« 
■alem  under  David.  This  olijeetion  would 
be  met  by  the  reading  of  the  LXX,  which 
has  for  "Bring  hither  the  ark  of  God,** 
"Bring  hither  the  Ephod,"  t.  e.  the 
priestly  cape,  dressed  in  which  the  High- 
priest  deliTered  the  oracle.  That  l^is 
should  be  on  the  spot  is  natural,  not  only 
from  the  presence  of  Ahiah  himnAlf,  but 
from  the  nearness  of  Nob^  the  lacred 
d^,  where  the  Tabemade  was  at  this 
time  situated.  The  Hebrew  words  for 
"  Bphod**  and  "Ark"  are  nearly  alike. 
«  1  Sam.  ziT.  21,  22. 

*  Ibid.  2S. 

*  XladL    25,   26.     Compare   2 
iL  24  ;  and  Chap.  VIL 

'  1  Sam.  SIT.  81. 
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Philistines  ^'ent  to  their  own  place*;  "  and  from  that  day,  till 
the  fatal  rout  of  Qilboa,  Israel  was  secure. 

(c.)  There  is  yet  one  more  passage  of  sacred  poetry,  if  not 
AdTADoe  of  ^^  sacred  history,  which  brings  shortly  before  us  the 
Semift-  importance  of  the  pass  of  Michmash.  In  the  magni- 
the  pus  of  Acent  description  of  the  advance  of  Sennacherib  upon 
MiduoAah.  Jerusalem,  contained  in  the  10th  chapter  of  the  Pro- 
phecies of  Isaiah,  every  step  of  his  approach  is  represented,  in 
order  to  give  greater  force  to  the  sudden  check  which  is  in 
store  for  him.  Whether  he  actually  entered  Judaea  by  this 
road,  or  (as  might  perhaps  be  inferred,  from  the  mention  of 
Lachish  as  the  point  from  which  he  eventually  came  up)  by 
Esdraelon  and  the  Maritime  Plain,  the  selection  of  this  route 
by  the  prophet  shows  that  it  was  the  ordinary  approach. 
**  He  is  come  to  Aiath,  he  is  passed  to  *  the  precipice ;  *  at 
Michmash  he  hath  laid  up  his  '  baggage.'  They  are  gone  over 
the  passage;  they  have  taken  up  their  lodging  at  Oeba*." 
This  is  the  first  day  of  the  advance  of  the  enemy.  The  great 
ravine  is  surmounted — ^they  are  encamped  in  the  heart  of  the 
land;  and  the  next  morning  dawns  upon  a  terror-stricken 
neighbourhood.  *'  Bamah  is  afraid ;  Gibeah  of  Saul  is  fled : 
lift  up  thy  voice,  O  daughter  of  Gallim :  cause  it  to  be  heard 
unto  Laish,  0  poor  Anathoth.  Madmenah  is  removed ;  the 
inhabitants  of  Gebim  gather  themselves  to  flee.  As  yet  shall 
he  remain  at  Nob  that  day."  It  is  a  short  march  of  about 
seven  miles ;  but  it  has  been  long  enough  to  scatter  right  and 
left  the  population  of  all  the  most  famous  cities  and  villages  of 
Benjamin ;  and  the  evening  finds  him  at  Nob,  apparently  the 
sacred  place,  already  mentioned,  on  the  northern  comer  of 
Olivet,  actually  within  sight  of  the  Holy  City.  "_He  shall 
shake  his  hand  against  the  mount  of  the  daughter  of  Zion^.tIie 


1  1  Sam.  ziT.  46. 

3  In  the  interpntaiion  of  Teraa  28, 
mucli  would  depend  on  a  more  certain 
knowledge  of  tiie  ground  than  we  jet 
poaseea.  But  it  aeema  most  prolutble 
that  the  whole  Tene  is  an  accumulation 
of  expraniona  for  the  one  event  of  the 
passage  of  the  ravine  of  Michmaah.  If 
Ai  was  south,  not  north  of  the  ravine, 
'*  Aiath"  must  be  taken  for  a  general 
indication   of   the  whole   locality.      In 


confirmation  of  this,  theLXX  Eead%  "he 
shall  come  to  Ai,"  both  befoie  and  after 
tho  mention  of  the  passage  of  Michiaawh 
I^  howeyer,  Tel  el-Hajar  occu|MeB  the 
site  of  Ai,  then  the  recdved  text  maj 
safoly  stand.  *<lG^tm**  (t.  28)  cannot 
be  the  plaoe  mentioned  in  1  Sam.  sir. 
2,  near  Gibeah — and  had  therefore  best 
be  taken  in  its  general  meaning  of  *' 
eipioe.**    (See  Gesenios  m  voce.) 
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hill  of  Jerusalem."  But  this  is  the  end.  "  Behold,  tlie  Lord, 
the  Lord  of  hosts,  shall  lop  the  bough  with  terror, .  •  . .  and 
he  shall  cut  down  the  thickest  of  the  forest  with  iron,  and 
Lebanon  shall  fall  by  a  mighty  one.  And,"  in  the  place  of 
that  proud  cedar,  "  there  shall  come  forth  a  rod  out  of  the 
stem  of  Jesse,  and  a  Branch  shall  grow  out  of  his  roots '." 

2.  From  the  eastern  we  now  turn  to  the  western  passes  of 
Benjamin,  at  Beth-horon.     Indeed,  the  incidents  of    ^^ 
the  one  almost  involve  the  incidents  of  the  other.    WMten 
''  From  Michmash  to  Ajalon "  was   the  necessaiy 
result  of  a  victory  which  drove  the  enemy  straight  across  the 
countiy. 

The  character  of  the  descent  from  the  hill-country  of  Jud®a 
into  the  plain  of  Philistia,  is  very  different  from  that  of  the 
precipitous  ravines  which  lead  down  into  the  great  depression 
of  the  Jordan.  The  usual  route  of  modem  travellers  from  the 
western  plain,  is  a  gradual  ascent  through  the  rounded  hills, 
and  deep,  though  not  abrupt  valleys,  which,  beginning  at  the 
ancient  fortress  now  called  the  "  Castle  of  the  Penitent  Thief  '* 
(Castellum  Boni  Latronis,  corrupted  into  "  Ladroon "),  con- 
tinues till  it  emerges  on  the  open  table-land  of  Jerusalem ;  and 
it  is  probably  somewhere  in  this  road,  or  its  adjacent  valleys, 
that  we  are  to  look  for  the  scenes  of  the  return  of  the  Ark  from 
the  Philistines  to  Kiijath-jearim,  and  for  tlie  "  valley  of  '  the 
Terebinth*,' "  in  which  they  were  defeated  after  David's  victory 
over  Ooliath.  But  this  was  not  the  usual  route  in  ancient 
times,  nor  is  it  the  most  important  in  its  bearing  on  the 
general  course  of  Jewish  history.  Straight  from  the  plain 
of  Sharon  a  wide  valley  of  corn-fields  runs  straight  up  into  the 
hills,  which  here  assume  something  of  a  bolder  and  higher 
form  than  usual.  This  is  the  valley  of  "Ajalon,"  or  "of 
Stags,"  of  which  the  name  is  still  preserved  in  a  little  villagi^ 


1  iMiah  X.  28—34 ;  xi.  1.  The  aoene 
of  tlie  destraction  of  Sennacherib's  army 
eannot  be  fixed  with  oertainty.  But  it 
WBM  probably  in  hiB  retom  through  the 
western  paae  (described  in  the  next 
pagee),  tiiat  hie  advanoe  wia  arrested. 
He  was  coming  from  libnah  in  the 
Philistine  plain, — this,  in  aU  probability, 
is  the  modem  Blanche-Garde  (see  Chap- 
ter VI.), — which,  as  it  was  the  first  dty 


attacked  by  Joshua  on  learing  the  moun- 
tains, would  be  the  last  attacked  hj 
Sennacherib  on  leaving  the  plain ;  and 
thus  the  pass  of  Beth-horon,  in  whioh 
the  Talmudic  tradition  places  the  destruc- 
tion of  his  army  (see  lightfoot,  ii.  18), 
would  natunJly  be  his  approach  to  Jeru- 
salem. 

-  1  Sam.  xrii.  2,  19.    See  Appendix, 
Elak. 
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on  Its  southern  side,  and  of  which  the  signification  is  said  to 
be  stUl  justified  by  the  gazelles^  which  the  peasants  hunt  on  its 
mountain  slopes.  The  vallej  is  slightly  broken  by  a  low  iidge» 
on  which  stands  the  tillage  of  Beit-Nuba.  Passing  by  two 
mor«  hamlets,  Beit-Sireh  and  Beit-Likhi,  another  ridge  is 
crossed,  and  another  village ;  and  from  thence  begins  a  gradual 
ascent,  through  a  narrower  valley,  at  the  foot  of  which,  though 
on  an  eminence,  marked  by  a  few  palms,  stands  the  village  of 
Beit-ur  el-tathi,  whilst  at  the  summit  and  eastern  extremity 
of  the  pass  stands  the  village  of  Beit-ur  el-foka*.  This  is 
the  pass  of  the  Nether  and  Upper  Beth-horon,  "  the  House  of 
Caves,'*  of  which  there  are  still  traces,  though,  perhaps,  not 
enough  to  account  for  so  emphatic  a  name.  Three  or  four 
deep  caverns  are  said  to  exist  in  a  hill  immediately  south  of 
Upper  Beth-horon.  From  the  Upper  Beth-horon  another 
descent  and  ascent  leads  to  a  ridge  which  commands  the 
heights  above  El-Jib, — ^the  modem  village,  which  thus  retains 
the  name  of  Gibeon;  and  then  once  more  a  slight  descent 
reaches  that  village,  and  from  the  village  is  mounted  the  high 
point,  called  Neby-Samwil,  from  which  is  obtained  the  first 
view  of  Jerusalem  and  its  wide  table-land. 

These  details  give  the  main  points  of  the  scene  of  the  most 
important  battle  in  the  Sacred  History. 

On  achieving  the  victory  of  Ai,  the  first  march  of  the  con- 
quering army,  so  far  as  we  can  gather  it  from  the 
Beth-horon  narrative,  was  straight  to  the  holy  mountains  of  Ebal 
™^t^  and  Gerizim*.  But  the  seat  of  the  nation  was  still  at 
the  scene  of  its  first  entrance,  deep  down  in  the 
Jordan  valley  at  Gilgal.  There  Joshua  received  &e  two  em- 
bassies  from  the  Gibeonites ;  first,  that  which  entrapped  him 
into  the  hasty  league,  and  next,  that  which  summoned  him  to 
their  defence  \     This  summons  was  as  urgent  as  words  can 


1  «Ajalon,*'itBg8orgMeUe8.  "There 
would  be  mftny  ffotSlm  here"  wu  the 
moswer  of  our  muleteer,  a  natiTe  of  one 
of  the  a4iaoent  TiUagei^  ''if  ih^  were 
not  aU  ahot,  and  there  are  nuuiy  foxes.*' 
TUb  last  agrees  with  the  joxta-poei- 
turn  of  the  name  of  Ajalon  wiUi  "Shaal- 
him  **  (jachab),  in  Judges  i.  85 ;  Josh, 
six.  42. 

'  These  modem  names  are  dearly  oor^ 
niptions  of  Beth-horon,  "the  Nether,** 


and  "the  Upper."  The  {nterpreteftion 
pnt  by  the  peasants  on  the  names  is  the 
"honse  of  the  t(p;**  "upper**  and 
"lower**  being  interpreted  to  mesa 
"the  eye  tamed  np^**  or  "the  eye 
tamed  down.**  Schwars  (140—147) 
needlessly  doubts  the  identity  of  Bcit-ni 
el-foka. 

>  Josh.  TiiL  80. 

*  Josh.  ix.  6,  z.  0. 
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describe.  It  was  a  struggle  of  life  and  death  for  which  his  aid 
was  demanded;  not  only  for  Gribeon,  but  for  the  Israelites 
They  had  hitherto  only  encountered  the  outskirts  of  the 
Canaanitish  tribes.  Now  they  were  to  meet  the  whole  force 
of  the  hills  of  southern  Palestine.  ^*  The  King  of  Jerusalem, 
the  King  of  Hebron,  the  King  of  Jarmuth,  the  King  of  Lachish, 
the  King  of  Eglon/' — two  of  them  the  rulers  of  the  chief  cities 
of  the  whole  country, — '' gathered  themselves  together,  and 
went  up,  they  and  all  their  hosts,  and  encamped  before  Gibeon. 
And  the  men  of  Gibeon  sent  unto  Joshua  to  the  camp  to 
Gilgal,  saying,  Slack  not  thy  hand  from  thy  servants ;  come 
up  to  us  quickly,  and  save  us,  and  help  us :  for  all  the  kings  of 
the  Amorites  that  dwell  in  the  mountains  are  gathered  together 
against  us'." 

Not  a  moment  was  to  be  lost.  As  in  the  battle  of  Marathon, 
everything  depended  on  the  suddenness  of  the  blow  which 
should  break  in  pieces  the  hostile  confederation.  On  the 
former  occasion  of  Joshua's  visit  to  Gibeon,  it  had  been  a 
three  days*  journey  from  Gilgal,  as  according  to  the  slow  pace 
of  eastern  armies  and  caravans  it  might  well  be.  But  now  by 
a  forced  march  '^Joshua  came  unto  them  suddenly,  and  went  up 
from  Gilgal  all  night."  When  the  sun  rose  behind  him,  he 
waa  already  in  the  open  ground  at  the  foot  of  the  heights  of 
Gibeon,  where  the  kings  were  encamped.  As  often  before  and 
after,  so  now,  "  not  a  man  could  stand  before  "  the  awe  and  the 
panic  of  the  sudden  sound  cf  that  terrible  shout,  the  sudden 
appearance  of  that  undaunted  host,  who  came  with  the  assu- 
rance *'  not  to  fear,  nor  to  be  dismayed,  but  to  be  strong  and  of 
a  good  courage :  for  the  Lord  had  delivered  their  enemies  into 
their  hands*."  The  Ganaanites  fled  down  the  western  pass, 
and  "  the  Lord  discomfited  them  before  Israel,  and  slew  them 
with  a  great  slaughter  at  Gibeon,  and  chased  them  along  the 
way  that  goeth  up  to  Beth-horon'."  This  was  the  first  stage  of 
the  flight — in  the  long  ascent  which  has  been  indicated  from 
Gribeon  towards  Beth-horon  the  Upper.  '*  And  it  came  to  pass 
as  they  fled  from  before  Israel,  and  were  in  the  going  down 

>  Josh.  X.  1 — 6.     I  IiaTO  dwelt  on  the         *  Josh.  x.  8,  25. 
ipeed  required,   because  it  is  the  chief         '•  Ibid  10. 
pcHDt  of  the  whole  namtiTe. 
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of  Beth-horon,  that  the  Lord  cast  great  stones  from  heaTea 
upon  them  unto  Azekah '."  This  was  the  second  stage  of  the 
flight  The  fugitives  had  outstripped  the  pursuers ;  they  had 
crossed  the  high  ridge  of  Beth-horon  the  Upper ;  thej  were  in 
full  flight  down  the  descent  to  Beth-horon  the  Nether ;  when, 
as  afterwards  in  the  fight  of  Barak  against  Sisera,  one  of  the 
fearful  tempests  which  from  time  to  time  sweep  over  the  hills 
of  Palestine,  burst  upon  the  disordered  army,  and  *'  they  were 
more  which  died  with  hailstones  than  they  whom  the  children 
of  Israel  slew  with  the  sword'." 

It  is  at  this  point  that ''  the  Book  of  Jasher "  presents  us 
with  that  sublime  picture,  which  however  variously  it  always 
has  been  and  perhaps  always  will  be  interpreted,  we  may  here 
take  as  we  find  it  the^e  expressed'.  On  the  summit  of  the 
pass  where  is  now  the  hamlet  of  the  Upper  Beth-horon,  look- 
ing far  down  the  deep  descent  of  all  the  westward  valleys, 
with  the  broad  green  vale  of  Ajalon  unfolding  in  the  distance 
Into  the  open  plain,  with  the  yet  wider  expanse  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean Sea  beyond,  stood  the  Israelite  chief.  Below  him  was 
rushing  down  in  wild  confusion  the  Amorite  host.  Around 
him  were  "  all  his  people  of  war  and  all  his  mighty  men  of 
valour."  Behind  him  were  the  hills^  which  hid  Gibeon — the 
now  rescued  Gibeon — from  his  sight.  But  the  sun  stood  high 
above  those  hills, — "  in  the  midst  of  heaven*;**  for  the  day  had 
now  far  advanced  since  he  had  emerged  from  his  night  march 
through  the  passes  of  Ai ;  and  in  front,  over  the  western  vale  of 
Ajalon,  was  the  faint  figure  of  the  crescent  moon  visible  above 
the  hailstorm,  which  was  fast  driving  up  from  the  sea  in  the 
valleys  below.  Was  the  enemy  to  escape  in  safety,  or  was  the 
speed  with  which  Joshua  had  "  come  quickly  and  saved  and 
helped  **  his  defenceless  allies,  to  be  still  rewarded  before  the 
close  of  that  day  by  a  signal  and  decisive  victory  ? 


'  JodL  z.  11. 

*  lUd.  Compare  Judg.  it.  15,  t.  20 ; 
1  Sun.  TiL  10.    JoMph.  Ant.  V.  I  17. 

'  The  extract  from  the  Book  of  Jasher 
in  inohably  from  verse  12  to  Terse  16, 
tne  rdTerenoe  being  inserted  in  the  middle. 

^  The  only  drawback  from  the  exact 
appropriateness  of  this  spot  is,  that 
Gibeon  itself  is  not  Tiaible,  nor  is  there 


any  spot  on  these  hills  wfaenoe  Gibeoa 
and  Ajalon  can  both  be  seen  ait  onoe. 
Schwars  (141)  inoozrectly  says,  ''from 
this  peak  one  can  see  Gibeon  on  tlie  esst 
and  Ajalon  on  the  west.** 

*  The  emphatic  expression  (t.  IS)  not 
simply  'Mn  the  midst**  but  «in  tlM  be- 
section  of  the  heaTens,**  seema  iateDdeJ 
to  indicate  noonday. 
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Doubtless  with  outstretched  hand  and  spear,  '*  the  hand  that 
he  drew  not  back,  when  he  stretched  out  the  spear,  until  he 
had  utterly  destroyed  the  inhabitants  of  Ai,"  "then  spake 
Joshua  to  the  Lord  in  the  day  when  the  Lord  delivered  the 
Amorites  before  the  children  of  Israel,  and  he  said  in  the  sight 
of  Israel, 

" '  Sun,  stand  thou  still  upon  Oibeon ; 

"  ^  And  thou  Moon,  in  the  valley  of  Ajalon.' 

"  And  the  sun  stood  still,  and  the  moon  stayed,  until  the 
people  had  avenged  themselves  ui>on  their  enemies'." 

So  ended  the  second  stage  of  the  flight  The  third  is  less 
distinct,  from  a  variation  in  the  text  of  the  narrative*.  But 
following  what  seems  the  most  probable  reading,  the  pursuit 
still  continued;  "and  the  Lord  smote  them  to  Azekah  and 
unto  Makkedah,  and  these  five  kings  fled  and  hid  themselves 
in  a  cave  at  Makkedah."  But  Joshua  halted  not  when  he  was 
told:  the  same  speed  was  still  required,  the  victory  was  not 
yet  won.  "  BoU  great  stones,"  he  said,  "  upon  the  mouth  of 
the  cave,  and  set  men  by  it  for  to  keep  them :  and  stay  ye  nol 
but  pursue  after  your  enemies,  and  smite  the  hindmost  oi 
them ;  suffer  them  not  to  enter  into  their  cities :  for  the  Lord 
hath  delivered  them  into  your  hand."  We  know  not  precisely 
the  position  of  Makkedah,  but  it  must  have  been  probably  at 
the  point  where  the  mountains  sink  into  the  plain*  that  this 
last  struggle  took  place;  and  thither  at  last  to  the  camp  at 
Makkedah  "  all  the  people  of  Israel  returned  in  peace ;  none 
moved  his  tongue  against  any  of  the  people  of  Israel.*'  There 
was  enacted,  as  it  would  seem,  the  last  act  of  the  same  eventful 
day ;  the  five  kings  were  brought  out  and  slain,  and  hanged  on 
five  trees  until  the  evening,  when  at  last  that  memorable  Sun 


^  The  Mnnalmaxu'  wraion  of  ihiB 
event  is  that  it  waa  the  hattie  whioh 
comiiiered  Jericho,  and  that  the  day  irae 
Friday,  and  wtm  lengthened  in  order  to 
avoid  the  violation  of  the  Sahhath,  which 
would  hare  hegon  at  suneet ;  hence,  it 
was  aaid,  the  sacrednen  of  the  Mnwwilman 
Friday.  Bnekingham  heard  this  story 
opom  the  Arabs  at  Jericho  (p.  302). 

^  Joshoa  z.  16  Biay  either  have  been 
transposed  from  z.  43,  or  may  be  taken 
as  part  of  the  extract  frt>m  the  Book  of 
Ja^er, — ^winding  np  the  whole  acoonnt 


of  the  war.     (See  Keil's  Joshua,  p.  179.) 
In  the  LXZ  it  is  altogether  omitted. 

9  This  follows  from  its  being  men- 
tioned among  the  cities  of  the  Philistine 
plain  (Shephelah),  on  the  one  hand 
(Joshua  ZY.  41),  and  from  the  mention 
of  the  large  cave,  only  to  be  found  in  the 
mountains,  on  ibe  other  hand  (Joshua 
z.  17).  The  position  assigned  to  it  by 
Busehius,  eight  miles  east  of  Bleuthero- 
polis,  is  hardly  compatible  with  this 
narratiTe. 

9  2 
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Krent  down.  "  It  came  to  pass  at  the  time  of  the  going  down 
of  the  sun,  that  Joshua  commanded,  and  they  took  them 
down  off  the  trees,  and  cast  them  into  the  cave  wherein  they 

had  been  hid,  and  laid  great  stones  in  the  cave's  month 

And  that  day  Joshua  took  Makkedah,  and  smote  it  with  the 
edge  of  the  sword,  and  the  king  thereof  he  utterly  destroyed, 
them,  and  all  the  souls  that  were  therein;  he  let  none  remain'." 
And  then  followed  the  rapid  succession  of  victory  and  extermi- 
nation which  swept  the  whole  of  southern  Palestine  into  the 
hands  of  Israel.  The  possession  of  every  place,  sacred  for 
them  and  for  all  future  ages,  from  the  plain  of  Esdraelon  to 
the  southern  Desert — Shechem,  Shiloh,  6ibeon,  Bethlehem, 
Hebron, — ^was,  with  the  one  exception  of  Jerusalem,  involved 
in  the  issue  of  that  conflict.  "  And  all  these  kings  and  their 
land  did  Joshua  take  at  one  iimey  because  the  Lord  Ood  of 
Israel  fought  for  Israel.  And  Joshua  returned,  and  all  Israel 
with  him,  unto  the  camp  to  Gilgal'." 
In  comparison  with  this  scene,  to  which  *'  there  was  no  day 

like,  before  or  after  it,"  it  seems  trivial  to  descend  to 
Be^horon  ^^^  lesser  events  which  illustrate  the  same  points. 
under  Mao-  But  this  pass  was,  as  might  naturally  be  expected 

from  its  position,  the  scene  of  one,  if  not  two,  battles 
with  the  Philistines  at  the  commencement  of  David's  reign*. 
And  the  recollection  of  that  first  victory  of  their  race  may  well 
have  inspirited  Judas  Maccabseus,  who,  himself  a  native  of  the 
neighbouring  hills,  won  his  earliest  &me  in  this  same  ''  going 
**  up  and  coming  down  of  Beth-horon,''  where  in  like  manner 
"the  residue"  of  the  defeated  army  fled  into  "the  plain,*' 
"  into  the  land  of  the  Philistines  unto  Gazera\"  And  again, 
D^So^oi  over  the  same  plain  was  carded  the  great  T^iTmn 
^^^^^>^  road  from  Csesarea  to  Jerusalem,  ju£  which  Cestius 
advanced  at  the  first  onset  of  the  Boman  armies  on  the  capital 
of  Judsea,  and  down  which  he  and  the  whole  force  were  driveu 
by  the  insurgent  Jews'.  By  a  singular  coincidence  the  same 
scene  thus  witnessed  the  first  and  the  last  great  victory  that 
crowned  the  Jewish  arms  at  the  interval^  of  nearly  fifteen 
hundred  years.    From  their  camp  at  Gibeon,  the  Romans,  as 

1  JoBh.  X.  22—28.  the  fieth-honm  paw  is  fixed  b;  Josk.  xr. 

•  Josh.  X.  42,  48.  8,  9,  10. 

*  FroineibeoQ(LXX.)  toGMer,2  Sam.  «  1  llaoe.  Hi.  16,  24  ;  iit  57  ;  ir.  15 
V.  26;    1  Qur.  XT.  16;   xxi  4.      The  ^  Joeephna,  BelL  Jni.  IL  xis. 
^miioa  of  (ham  «•  at  Ihe  W.  end  of 
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the  Canaanites  before  them,  were  dislodged ;  they  fled  in 
similar  confusion  down  the  ravine  to  Beth-horon,  the  steep 
cliffs  and  the  ragged  road  rendering  their  cavalry  unavailable 
against  the  merciless  fury  of  their  pursuers ;  they  were  only 
saved, — as  the  Canaanites  were  not  saved, — by  the  too  rapid 
descent  of  the  shades  of  night  over  the  mountains,  and  under 
the  cover  of  those  shades  they  escaped  to  Antipatris  in  the 
plain  below.  Ages  afterwards,  the  Crusading  armies,  in  the 
vain  hope  of  reaching  Jerusalem,  advanced  up  the  same  valleys 
from  their  quarters  at  Ascalon  and  Jaffa,  and  the  last  eastern 
point  at  which  Richard  encamped  was  at  Beit-Nuba,  in  the 
wide  vale  of  Ajalon.  A  well  near  the  village  of  Ajalon  bears  the 
name  of  Bir  el-Khebir,  "  the  well  of  the  hero."  It  is  a  strange 
complexity  of  associations  which  renders  it  doubtful  whether 
'*  the  hero  "  so  handed  down  by  tradition  be  the  great  leader  ol 
the  hosts  of  Israel,  or  the  flower  of  English  chivalry. 

II.  From  the  passes  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin  we  turn  by  a 
natural  connection  to  those  remarkable  heights  which  Heights  of 
guard  their  entrance  into  the  table-land,  and  which  Bautmin. 
diversify  with  their  pointed  summits  that  table-land  itself. 
The  very  names  of  the  towns  of  Benjamin  indicate  how  emi- 
nently they  partook  of  this  general  characteristic  of  the  position 
of  Judsean  cities  —  Gibeah — Geba — Gibeon,  all  signifying 
" hill,"— Ramah,  "the  high  place,"— Mizpeh,  "the  watch- 
tower."  And  it  has  been  already  observed  how  from  these 
heights  to  the  north  of  Jerusalem,  is  in  all  likelihr)od  derived 
the  ancient  image  of  God  "  standing  about  his  people."  On 
most  of  them  it  is  needless  to  enlarge.  El-Bireh,  "  The  well," 
the  ancient  Beeroth,  is  remarkable  as  the  first  halting-place  of 
caravans  on  the  northern  road  from  Jerusalem,  and  therefore, 
not  improbably,  the  scene  of  the  event  to  which  its  monastic 
tradition  lays  claim, — the  place  where  the  "  parents  "  of  Jesus 
**  sought  him  among  their  kinsfolk  and  acquaintance,  and  when 
they  found  him  not,  turned  back  again  to  Jerusalem."  Er> 
Kam,  marked  by  the  village  and  green  patch  on  its  summit — 
the  most  conspicuous  object  from  a  distance  in  the  approach  to 
Jerusalem  from  the  south — is  certainly  "  Ramah  of  Benjamin." 
Toleil  el-F^,  distinguished  by  its  curiously  knobbed  and  double 
top,  is  in  till  probability  Gibeah,  the  birth-place  of  Saul,  and 
during  his  reign  the  capital  of  his  tribe  and  kingdom,  and 
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from  him  deriving  the  name  of  Gibeah  of  Saul  ^"  as  before 
"  of  Benjamin* ;"— "  the  hill  of  Benjamin,"  or  "  of  Saul."  Just 
out  of  sight  of  Jerusalem,  Anathoth,  the  birth-place  of  Jeremiah, 
looks  down  on  the  Dead  Sea.  Jeba,  on  the  wild  hills  between 
Gibeah  and  Michmash,  is  clearly  "  Geba,"  famous  as  the  scene 
of  Jonathan's  first  exploit  against  the  Philistines*.  From  its 
summit  is  seen  northward  the  white  chalky  height  of  Biimmdn, 
overhanging  the  Jordan  "  wilderness,"  "  the  *  cliff  *  Bimmon,** 
where  the  remnant  of  the  Benjamites  maintained  themselves  in 
the  general  ruin  of  their  tribe\  Further  still,  is  the  dark 
conical  hill  of  Taiyibeh,  with  its  village  perched  aloft,  like 
those  of  the  Apennines,  the  probable*  representative  of  Ophrah 
of  Benjamin';  in  later  times  **  the  city  called  Ephraim  "  '*  near 
to  the  wilderness,"  to  which  our  Lord  retired  after  the  raising 
of  Lazarus  ^ 

1.  But  two  of  these  heights  stand  out  in  historical  import- 
ance  from  all  the  rest.  Of  all  the  points  of  interest 
Samwii  about  Jerusalem,  none  perhaps  gains  so  much  from 
or  Gibeon.  ^^  actual  visit  to  Palestine  as  tiie  lofty  peaked  emi- 
nence which  fills  up  the  north-west  comer  of  the  table-land ; 
seen  in  every  direction,  the  highest  elevation  in  the  whole 
country  south  of  Hermon,  commanding  a  view  far  wider  than 
that  of  Olivet,  inasmuch  as  it  includes  the  western  plain  and 
Mediterranean  Sea  on  one  side,  as  well  as  Olivet  and  Jerusalem 
in  the  distance  backed  by  the  range  of  Moab.  It  is  in  fact  the 
point  from  which  travellers  mounting  by  the  ancient  route 
through  the  pass  of  Beth-horon  obtained  their  earliest  glimpse 
of  the  interior  of  the  hills  of  Palestine.  '^  It  is  a  verv  fidr  and 
delicious  place,"  says  Maundeville,  "  and  it  is  called  Mount- 
Toy,  because  it  gives  joy  to  pilgrims'  hearts ;  for  from  that 
place  men  first  see  Jerusalem."  And  it  was  probably  ou  that 
height  that  Richard  Coeur  de  lion,  advancing  from  his  camp 
in  the  valley  of  Ajalon,  stood  in  sight  of  Jerusalem,  but  buried 

>  1  Sam.  X.  26 ;  xl  4     zr.  34  ;  2  had  diBpoaussed  the   Philistines,     lo  2 

Sam.  zxi.  6 ;  laa.  x.  2P.  Kings  zziii  8  ;  Zech.  xir.  10,  it  is  spdten 

'  I  Sam.  xiii.  2,  15,  16 ;  xiy.  16 ;  2  of  as  the  northern  hoondary  of  the  king* 

Sam.  xxiii.  29.  dom  of  Jndah. 

'  1  Sam.  xiii.  S.    In  xiiL  16  ;  xiT.  5,  *  Jndg.  xx.  47. 

'« Geba"  Is  wrongly  rendered  << Gibeah ;"  »  See  Robinson,  ii.  124. 

San]    and    Jonath&n    having    evidently  '  Josh,  xviii.  28  ;  I  Sam.  xiii.  17 

Reized  the  stronghold  from  which  thev  ^  John  xi.  54. 
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his  face  in  his  armour,  with  the  noble  exclamation, "  Ah !  Lord 
God,  I  pray  that  I  may  never  see  thy  Holy  City,  if  so  be  that 
I  may  not  rescue  it  from  the  hands  of  thine  enemies*.*' 

It  can  only  be  from  the  uncertainty  of  its  ancient  identity 
that  it  has  been  passed  over  by  modem  travellers  in  com- 
parative silence.  At  present  it  bears  the  name  of  Neby*Samwil, 
which  is  derived  from  the  Mussulman  tradition  — now  per- 
petaated  by  a  mosque  and  tomb — ^that  here  lies  buried  the 
prophet  Samuel*.  In  the  time  of  the  Crusaders  it  was  regarded 
— ^not  unnaturally,  if  they  merely  considered  the  grandeur  of 
the  position — as  the  site  of  the  great  sanctuary  of  Shiloh.  In 
the  manifest  impossibUities  of  either  of  these  assumptions,  it 
has  by  the  latest  investigators  been  identified  with  Mizpeh. 

But  a  closer  examination  of  its  position  will  probably  lead 
to  a  more  certain  and  satisfactory  result.  It  stands,  as  we  have 
already  seen,  at  the  head  of  the  pass  of  Beth-horon ;  and  on  a 
lower  eminence  at  its  northern  roots,  one  of  those  rounded  hills 
which  characterise  especially  the  western  formation  of  Judaea, 
rises  the  village  of  El-Jib,  which,  both  by  its  name  and 
situation,  is  incontestably  identified  with  the  ancient  Gibeon. 
Gibeon  was  the  head  of  the  powerful  Hivite  league  which 
included  three  of  the  adjacent  towns,  Beeroth,  Kiijath-jearim, 
and  Chephirah*;  and  this  circumstance,  with  its  important 
post  as  the  key  of  the  pass  of  Beth-horon,  made  it  "  a  great 
city^,'*  and,  though  not  under  royal  government,  equal  in  rank 
to  **  one  of  the  royal  cities ;  *'  celebrated  for  its  strength  and 
the  wisdom  of  its  inhabitants'.  Hence  it  was  that  the  raising 
of  the  siege  of  GUbeon,  as  already  described  in  the  account  of 
the  battle  of  Beth-horon,  was  so  vital  to  the  conquest  of 
Canaan.  But  the  chief  fame  of  Gibeon  in  later  times  was  not 
derived  from  the  city  itself,  but  from  the  "  great  high  place*" 
hard  by ;  whither,  after  the  destruction  of  its  seat  at  Nob  or 

)  Gibbon,  e.  59,  (bat  ioaociirately)  from  •  *<He  built  th«  tomb  in  bis  life- 

Joinrille  (piuri  2).    Joinyille  mentiooB  no  time,**  nid  the  MoMnlnuui  guardian  ol 

plaoe.    But  Viniian^  thongh  without  the  the  moeqne  to  u»  <*bot  wm  not  bnried 

■peeoh,  relates  the  king'iMoent  of  a  hill;  here  till    after   the    eq>alsion  of  the 

and  Goggeihalle  (p.  828),  though  without  Greeks." 
anj  allntion  to  this  story,  speaks  of  his         *  Josh.  ix.  17. 
▼iait  to  a  hermit  *'apad  flamnfllflim  in  ^  Josh.  z.  2. 

monte  qnodam,"  which  oan  hardly  be  *  Josh.  ix.  4 ;  x.  2. 

anything  else  than  Keby-SamwtL     And  *  1  Kinga  iii.  4 ;  iz.  2  ;  2  Chrca,  i 

no  other  sidts  Kiehard'a  poation.  8,  18. 
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Olivet,  the  tabernacle  was  brought,  and  where  it  remained  till 
it  was  tbeuce  removed  to  Jerusalem  by  Solomon.  It  cad 
hardly  be  doubted  that  to  this  great  sanctuary  the  lofty  height 
of  Neby-Samwil,  towering  immediately  over  the  town  of  El-Jib, 
exactly  corresponds.  The  tabernacle  would  be  appropriately 
transferred  to  this  eminence,  when  it  could  no  longer  remaiik 
at  Nob  on  the  opposite  ridge  of  Olivet ;  and,  if  this  peak  vere 
thus  the  "  great  high  place  "  of  Solomon's  worship,  a  sijni* 
ficance  is  given  to  what  otherwise  would  be  a  blank  and 
nameless  feature  in  a  region  where  all  the  less  conspicuous 
liills  are  distinguished  by  some  historical  name.  This  would 
then  be  a  ground  for  the  sanctity  with  which  the  Mussulman 
and  Christian  traditions  have  invested  it,  as  the  Bamah  and 
the  Shiloh  of  Samuel,  even  though  those  traditions  themselves 
are  without  foundation.  In  Epiphanius*  time'  it  still  boie 
the  name  of  the  Mountam  of  Gibeon ;  and  from  its  conspicuous 
height,  the  name  of  "  Gibeon  "  ("  belonging  to  a  hill  '*)  was 
naturally  derived  to  the  city  itself,  which  lay  always  where 
its  modem  representative  lies  now,  on  the  lower  eminence. 
From  thence  the  Gibeonites  "hewed  the  wood"  of  the 
adjacent  valley,  and  "drew  the  water'"  from  the  springs  and 
tanks  with  which  its  immediate  neighbourhood  abounds,  and 
carried  them  up  to  the  Sacred  Tent ;  and  there  attended  the 
"  altar  of  the  Lord,"  which,  from  its  proud  elevation,  over- 
looked the  wide  domain  of  Israel. 

The  same  point— ^though  here  one  must  speak  more  doubt- 
fully— was  probably  "  the  hill  of  God*,"  which,  from  its  com- 
manding situation,  was  garrisoned  by  the  Philistines  in  the 
time  of  Samuel  to  guard  the  pass,  and  on  which,  for  a  similar 
reason,  though  with  a  different  object,  the  prophets  assembled 
^n  "  the  high  place,"  whence  they  were  descending  when  Saul 
met  them  on  his  return  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Bethlehem 
to  his  own  home   at  Gibeah^.      Probably,  too,  it  is  ^the 

^  Bpipfa.  (Her.  894).    <«  The  mountain  LXX,   18,    far   "high   plaoa,**)  is  not 

of  Gibeon,  eight  miles  from  Jemsalem,  Oibeah.    But  the  mention    of  the  high 

is  the  highut.^    This  identifies  it  with  place  above  and  the  city  lelom  (x.  5), 

Neby-Samwll.  and  the  arriTal  of  Sanl  thither,  appa- 

-  Josh.  ix.  27.  rently  before   his   retnm    home^    is  in 

s  1  Sam.  X.  5.  fiivonr  of  the  rieir  given  in  the  tixL     It 

*  It   is  of  oonrse  donbtfal  whether  might  howerer,  be  Bethel 

"  the  hill'*  mentioned  in  x.  5,  10,  (and, 
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mountain "  where  the  Gibeonites  hung  up  the  seven  sons  oi 
Saul  '*  before  the  Lord/'  that  is,  before  the  tabernacle  on  its 
summit,  in  revenge  for  the  massacre  of  their  kindred  by  Saul\ 

2.  From  the  sanctuary  which  guarded  the  entrance  into 
Judcea  from  the  west,  we  advance  naturally  to  the  still 
greater  sanctuary  which  guarded  it  on  the  north  and 
east.  As  the  passage  of  Beth-horon  led  up  to  Gibeon,  so  the 
passage  of  Michmash  and  Ai  led  up  to  Bethel.  Bethel  lay  in 
the  direct  thoroughfare  of  Palestine';  whether  the  course  of  a 
conqueror  or  a  traveller  brought  him  through  the  long  valley 
80  often  described  from  the  bed  of  the  Jordan,  or  through  the 
mountains  of  Judah,  Benjamin,  and  Ephraim,  north  and  south, 
he  could  not  avoid  seeing  the  heights  of  Bethel.  Hence  arises 
what  may  be  called  its  peculiar  antiquity  of  interest.  It  thus 
comprises  (with  the  single  exception  of  Shechem)  a  longer 
series  of  remarkable  scenes  of  Sacred  History  than  has  fallen 
to  the  lot  of  any  other  spot  in  Palestine. 

It  was  the  first  place  where  Abraham  is  said  to  have  "  pitched 
his  tent "  when  he  "journeyed  "  "  through  the  land,"  "  going 
on  still  toward  the  south,"  on  his  way  to  Egypt' ;  and  to  the 
same  spot,  "  even  to  the  place  where  his  tent  had  been  at  the 
beginning,  unto  the  place  of  the  altar  which  he  had  made  there 
at  the  first^,'*  (so  emphatically  is  the  locality  marked)  he  came 
again,  on  his  return  from  Egypt,  as  to  the  familiar  gj^ugj^n^ 
scene  of  his  first  encampment.  The  tent  and  altar  uidTiewof 
were  not,  however,  strictly  speaking,  at  Bethel,  but  on  ^"^ 

"  the  moimtain  east  of  Bethel,  having  Bethel  on  the  west,  and 
Ai  on  the  east*."  This  is  a  precision  the  more  to  be  noticed, 
because  it  makes  the  whole  difference  in  the  truth  and  vividness 
of  the  remarkable  scene  which  follows.  Immediately  east  of 
the  low  gray  hills,  on  which  the  Canaanitish   Luz   and  the 


^  2  Sam.  zzi.  9.  Here  again  (if  the 
text  18  rightly  tranalated)  the  comi»risoii 
with  Terse  6,  ("We  will  hang  them  up 
onto  the  Lord  in  Gibeah  of  Saul,  whom 
the  Lord  did  choose")  snggests  the  iden- 
tification of  the  moontain  of  the  Lord 
with  Gibeah.  Bnt  the  expression  ' '  moun- 
tain "  and  **  before  the  Lord  "  axe  hardly 
anitable  to  anything,  except  the  high 
place  of  the  Tabemade. 

'  Compare,  '*the  highway"  thatgoetb 


ap  to  <' Bethel,"  Jadg.  xx.  81;  *<Uw 
highway  that  goeth  up  firom  Betbcl  to 
Shechem,"  Jndg.  xxi.  19. 

3  Gen.  xii.  8,  9. 

^  Gten.  xiii.  8,  4. 

*  Gen.  ziL  8.  It  la  this,  appai'^ntly, 
which  is  called  the  mounfain  of  Bethel. 
Josh.  xri.  1  ;  1  Sam.  xiiL  2 ;  2  Kings 
xxiiL  16,  where  in  all  cases  the  context 
implies  a  situation  east  of  the  town. 
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Jewish  Bethel  afterwards  stood,  rises, — as  the  highest  of  a 
succession  of  eminences,  each  now  marked  by  some  vestige  of 
ancient  edifices, —  a  conspicuous  hill;  its  topmost  summit 
resting,  as  it  were,  on  the  rocky  slopes  below,  and  distinguished 
from  them  by  the  olive-groye  which  clusters  over  its  broad 
surface  above.  From  this  height,  thus  offering  a  natural  base 
for  the  patriarchal  altar,  and  a  fitting  shade  for  the  patriaxehal 
tent,  Abraham  and  Lot  must  be  conceived  as  taking  the  wide 
survey  of  the  country  **  on  the  right  hand  and  on  the  left,*' 
such  as  can  be  enjoyed  from  no  other  point  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. To  the  east  there  rises  in  the  foreground  the  jagged 
range  of  the  hills  above  Jericho  ;  in  the  distance  the  dark  wall 
of  Moab ;  between  them  lies  the  wide  valley  of  the  Jordan,  its 
course  marked  by  the  tract  of  forest  in  which  its  rushing  stream 
is  enveloped ;  and  down  to  this  valley  a  long  and  deep  ravine, 
now,  as  always,  the  main  line  of  communication  by  which  it  is 
approached  from  the  central  hills  of  Palestine — a  ravine  rick 
with  vine,  olive,  and  fig,  winding  its  way  through  ancient 
reservoirs  and  sepulchres,  remains  of  a  civilisation  now  extinct, 
but  in  the  times  of  the  patriarchs  not  yet  begun.  To  the  south 
and  the  west  the  view  commanded  the  bleak  hills  of  Jndea, 
varied  by  the  heights  crowned  with  what  were  afterwards  the 
cities  of  Benjamin,  and  overhanging  what  in  a  later  day  was  to 
be  Jerusalem',  and  in  the  far  distance  the  southern  range  on 
whose  slope  is  Hebron.  Northward  are  the  hiUs  which  divide 
JudsBa  from  the  rich  plains  of  Samaria. 

This  is  the  view  which  was  to  Abraham  what  Pisgah  was 
afterwards  to  his  great  descendant  This  was  to  the  two  lords 
of  Palestine,  then  almost  "  free  before  them,  where  to  choose," 
what  in  Grecian  legends  is  represented  under  the  figure  of 
the  Choice  of  Hercules;  in  the  fables  of  Isl&m  under  the 
story  of  the  Prophet  turning  back  from  Damascus'.  **  And 
Lot  lifted  up  his  eyes,  and  beheld  all  the  '  round '  of  *  the ' 
Jordan,  that  it  was  well  watered  everywhere  .  .  .  even  as  the 
garden  of  the  Lord,  like  unto  Egypt"  He  saw  not,  indeed, 
the  tropical  fertility  and  copious  streams  along  its  course.  But 
he  knew  of  its  fame,  as  of  the  garden  of  Eden,  as  of  the  valley 

*  A  white  bailding  don  to  tlie  oatakirta  of  Jemsalem  is  Tinble,  bat  imI  thi 
«tj  itnlf.  >  See  Ofaapter  ZIL 
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of  the  Nile ;  no  crust  of  salt,  no  volcanic  convulsions  had  as 
yet  blasted  its  verdure,  or  touched  the  secure  civilisation  of  the 
early  PhcBnician  settlements  which  had  struck  root  within  its 
deep  abyss.  ^*  Then  Lot  chose  him  all  the  *  round  *  of  *  the  * 
Jordan,  and  Lot  journeyed  east;  and  they  separated  themselves 
one  from  the  other  ....  and  Lot  dwelt  in  the  citioA  of  the 
*  round  *  of  *  the '  Jordan,  and  pitched  his  tent  towards  Sodom. 
But  the  men  of  Sodom  were  wicked  and  sinners  before  the 
Lord  exceedingly.  And  the  Lord  said  imto  Abram  after  that 
Lot  had  separated  from  him, '  Lift  up  now  thine  eyes,  and  look 
from  the  place  where  thou  art,  northward  and  southward,  and 
eastward  and  westward ;  for  all  the  land  which  thou  seest,  to 
thee  I  will  give  it,  and  to  thy  seed  for  ever  ....  and  I  will 
make  thy  seed  as  the  dust  of  the  earth,  so  that  if  a  man  can 
number  the  dust  of  the  earth,  then  shall  thy  seed  be  numbered. 
Arise,  walk  through  the  land  in  the  length  of  it  and  in  the 
breadth  of  it ;  for  I  will  give  it  unto  thee'."  Those  bleak  hills 
were  indeed  to  be  the  site  of  cities  whose  names  would  be  held 
in  honour  after  the  very  ruins  of  the  seats  of  a  corrupt  civilisa- 
tion in  the  garden  of  the  Jordan  had  been  swept  away ;  that 
dreary  view,  unfolded  then  in  its  primeval  desolation  before 
the  eyes  of  the  now  solitary  Patriarch,  would  be  indeed  peopled 
with  a  mighty  nation  through  many  generations ;  with  mighty 
recollections  "  like  the  dust  of  the  earth  in  number,  for  ever/* 

The  next  scene  is  less  easily  identified.  Yet  thus  much  may 
be  said.  The  western  slopes  of  the  ridge  just  described  Saaetauy 
are  crossed  by  the  track  which  the  thoroughfare  of  «f  J««>*^ 
centuries  has  worn  in  the  central  route  of  Palestine.  This 
track  winds  through  an  uneven  valley,  cohered,  as  with  grave- 
stones, by  large  sheets  of  bare  rock ;  some  few  here  and  there 
standing  up  like  the  cromlechs  of  Druidical  monuments.  It  is 
impossible  not  to  recall,  in  this  "stony  territory'"  the  wanderer 
who  "  went  out  from  Beersheba  and  went  toward  Haran ;  and 
he  lighted  upon  a  certain  place,  and  tarried  there  all  night, 
because  the  sun  was  set ;  and  he  took  of  the  stones  of  Hiat 
place  and  put  them  for  his  pUlow,  and  lay  down  in  that  place 

1  Qen.  ziiL  10—17.  record  of  the  itony  territoij,  where  he 

•  Qen.  zxriiL  10—17.     "The  nature      •took   of  the  stones   of  that  piMe.** 
zf  the  soil  is  an  existing  comment  on  the      (Clarke,  toI.  iy,  p.  287.) 
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to  sleep."  Theii  rose  the  vision  of  the  night.  The  stones 
around  seemed  to  form  themselves  into  the  steps  of  a  Ysst 
'staircase*'  "whose  foot  was  set  upon  the  earth," — on  the 
bare  sheet  of  rocky  ground  on  which  the  sleeper  lay,  **  and 
whose  top  reached  to  heaven," — ^into  the  depths  of  the  starry 
sky,  which,  in  that  wide  and  open  space,  with  no  intervening 
tree  or  tent,  was  stretched  over  his  head.  "  And  Jacob  awaked 
out  of  his  sleep,  and  said.  Surely  the  Lord  is  in  this  place,  and 
I  knew  it  not ;  and  he  was  afraid,  and  said.  How  dreadful  is 
this  place  this  is  none  other  than  the  house  of  God,  and  this 
is  the  gate  of  heaven."  Such  was  the  beginning  of  Beth-El, 
*'  the  House  of  God,"  the  place  which  bore,  amidst  all  the  sub- 
sequent sanctuaries  of  the  Holy  Land,  the  distinctive  name 
which  has  since  spread  to  every  holy  place  throughout  the 
world,  its  connection  with  the  scene  is  best  expressed  in  the 
wanderer  s  own  words,  "  The  Lord  is  in  this  place,  and  I  knew 
it  not."  There  is,  indeed,  nothing  to  indicate  the  Divine 
Presence  ;  no  religw  loci,  no  awful  shades,  no  lofty  hills. 
Bare  wild  rocks,  a  beaten  thoroughfare,  are  the  only  features 
of  this  primeval  sanctuary  of  God.  Nature  itself  there  teaches 
us,  that  if  He  could,  in  such  a  scene,  so  emphatically  reveal 
Himself  to  the  houseless  exile.  He  "  is  with  him,"  and  with 
His  true  servants,  everywhere,  and  will  '*  keep  them  in  all 
places  whither  they  go." 

From  that  rude  beginning — the  rough  "  stone  that  Jacob  set 
up  for  a  pillar* " — grew  the  sanctuary  of  Bethel.  First,  rose 
the  altar  which  he  himself  built  there  on  his  return.  Beneath 
was  the  *  Oak  of  Tears,'  beside  which,  in  the  valley  below, 
Deborah  was  buried*.  Then  it  became  the  seat  of  the  assem- 
blies gathered  there  in  the  time  of  the  Judges\  Finally,  when 
It  seemed  on  tlie  point  of  being  superseded  by  the  new  sanctuary 
at  Jerusalem,  it  assumed  a  fresh  importance  as  the  Holy  Place 
of  the  northern  kingdom. 

It  is  in  this  last  aspect  that  its  remaining  history  is  remark- 

^  So  ihe  word  sbonld   be  rendered  ;  oak  tm  that  referred  to  in  1  Sam.  z.  3 

'* ladder**  is  merely  a  translation  from  (though  there trandated  *' plain**)  ;  and 

the  LXX.  in  1  Kings  xiii.  14. 

2  Qen.  xxriii.  18.  «  Jndg.  xx.  18,  26.     The  words  are  in 

>  Qen.  xzxT.  6 — 8.    Allon-bachnth=  both   casee   translated   "the  Houae  ot 

Oak  of  Tears.     This  is  probably  the  same  Qod.*' 
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able.  In  ancient  times,  before  the  conquest  of  Joshua,  there 
had  ahready  existed  on  the  spot  a  Canaanitish  city  sanctuary 
named  Luz*,  situated  on  the  western  slope  of  the  ^^f 
mountain  of  Abraham's  altar ;  the  same,  probably,  Tribes. 
whose  inhabitants  came  forth  to  assist  their  neighbours  of  Ai 
when  attacked  by  Joshua'.  It  was  not  taken  at  that  time,  and 
seems  long  to  have  resisted  the  invaders.  At  last  it  fell  before 
the  arms,  not  of  the  little  tribe  of  Benjamin,  within  whose 
territory  it  was  included,  but  of  the  powerful  house  of  Joseph, 
who  attacked  it  from  the  north,  and  who  thus  acquired  pos- 
session of  it  for  their  descendants,  though  properly  speaking  it 
had  been  allotted  to  Benjamin*.  In  this  respect  there  is  a 
singular  analogy  between  Bethel  and  Jerusalem.  Each,  situ- 
ated in  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  resisted,  by  a  strong  position, 
the  first  shock  of  the  conquest ;  and  being  ultimately  taken, 
not  by  that  tribe  itself,  but  the  one  by  Judah  on  the  south,  the 
other  by  Ephraim  on  the  north,  passed  out  of  the  history  of 
Benjamin  into  that  of  these  two  powerful  neighbours.  And 
the  frontier  which  at  Jerusalem  had  been  originally  drawn  by 
the  ravine  of  the  Kedron  and  of  Hionom,  at  Bethel  was  drawn 
by  the  gorge  of  the  Wady  Harith,  which  has  been  so  often 
mentioned  as  tiie  pass  from  Jericho,  and  which  in  later  times 
served  the  purpose  of  the  southern  boundary  of  the  northern 
kingdom.  Bethel  thus  became  doubly  important  to  the  new 
state ;  first  as  a  strong  frontier-fortress,  but  still  more  as  a 
sanctuary,  founded  on  the  hohest  recollections,  and  in  a  great 
measure  supplying  the  place  which  Shiloh  had  of  old  filled  in 
the  same  great  tribe  of  Ephraim.  What  structure  there  may 
have  been  in  former  ages  commemorating  the  Vision  of  Jacob, 
it  is  impossible  now  to  determine.  The  "  House  of  God,''  the 
"  Beth-El,"  described  as  the  scene  of  the  assemblies  in  the 
period  of  the  Judges,  was  probably  some  rude  monument  of 
primitive  times,  bearing  the  same  relation  to  the  Jeroboam's 
Temple  which  Jeroboam  afterwards  built  near  or  Templ«- 
round  it,  as  the  original  sanctuary  of  the  Mahometan  world — 
known  by  the  very  same  name,  Beit-Allah,  the  "  House  of 
God,"  -  bears  to  the  elaborate  enclosure  with  which  Mussulman 

1  Judges  ].  28 :  m.  1.         '  Joshua  viiL  17.         '  Jndgei  1.  22^    36 
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rleyotion  has  since  surrounded  it.  On  both  of  the  two  lower 
eminences  which  overhang  the  modem  village,  are  ruins  which 
may  possibly  indicate  the  site  of  Jeroboam's  Temple.  Above 
it,  on  the  east,  are  the  higher  "  mountains  and  hills^"  to  which 
(in  the  language*  of  Hosea)  the  inhabitants  of  Bethel  would  in 
the  day  of  their  shame  call  to  "  cover  "  and  to  "  fall  on  them." 
It  was  built,  we  cannot  doubt,  with  all  the  splendour  which  his 
acquaintance  with  Egyptian  worship',  and  his  desire  to  emulate 
the  glory  of  the  rival  sanctuary  of  Jerusalem,  would  necessarily 
dictate.  It  was,  we  know,  regarded  emphatically  as  **  the  king's 
sanctuary"  as  "  the  king*8  house*;  "  with  "  a  high  priest*/*  and 
"  the  noise  of  songs,"  and  "  the  melody  of  viols,"  and  "  burnt- 
offerings  and  meat-offerings,"  and  *'  feast  days,"  and  ''  solemn 
assemblies*."  And  it  was  on  the  greatest  of  those  feast  days, 
*'  the  fifteenth  day  of  the  eighth  month,"  which  Jeroboam  had 
"  devised  out  of  his  own  heart,"  in  imitation  of  the  great  Feast 
of  Tabernacles  which  Solomon  had  chosen  for  the  festival  of 
the  dedication  of  the  Temple  on  Moimt  Moriah,  that  Jeroboam 
took  his  place  by  the  altar  which  stood  before  the  statue  of  the 
Golden  Calf,  and  was  interrupted  at  the  very  moment  of  in- 
auguration by  the  sudden  and  awful  apparition  of  the  Man  of 
God  firom  Judah  *.  In  that  story  and  its  consequences  is  con- 
tained almost  all  that  we  know  of  the  later  history  of  Bethel. 
The  schools  of  the  prophets'  still  lingered  round  the  sacred 
place,  when  Elijah  passed  through  it  down  the  long  defile — 
then  mentioned  for  the  last  time  in  history — on  his  way  to 
Jericho.  But  the  chief  association  which  the  Jews  of  Jeru 
salem  attached  to  it  was  of  the  rival  and  idolatrous  Temple. 
The  very  name  of  Beth-El,  the  "  House  of  God,"  was  in  the 
times  of  the  later  prophets,  exchanged  for  "  Bethaven  • " — ^the 
"  House  of  Idols ; "  and,  when  Josiah  passed  through,  it  was  to 


'  Hosea  z.  8. 

-  1  Kings  zi.  40 ;  xiL  2. 

s  Amoa  t.  18.  MOxUuh,  **nnt- 
taaiy,"  expraning  the  onion  of  temple 
and  asylum.  £ethy  **  house, **  in  aUnsion 
to  BetheL  In  the  English  renion  the 
words  are  respeotiTely  mistranslated 
"chapel"  and  "court" 

*  Amos  Tii.  10 

*  Amos  T.  21,  22,  28. 


'  1  Kings  xiL  82 ;  ziiL  5. 

7  2  Kings  iL  8. 

"  Hosea  iv.  15 ;  v.  8 ;  x.  5,  8 ; 
haps,  tI.  8;  Amos  ▼.  5.  "Atcb**  is 
properly  "naught,"  and  is,  in  Amois  r.  5, 
so  rendered ;  but  is  also  a  name  for  idds 
(Isaiah  IxrL  8).  The  use  of  the  naae, 
as  in  Hosea  ▼.  8,  is  somewhat  ounfmed 
by  the  appearance  of  a  Beth-Av«n  near 
Bethel  in  the  east,  which  piofaably  sof  • 
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destroy,  and  not  to  build  up.  The  "  altar "  and  "  the  high 
place  **  of  Jeroboam,  and  the  grove  and  worship  of 
Astarte  that  had  grown  up  round  it,  he  razed  and 
bumed\  And  "as  Josiah  turned/'  we  are  told,  "  he  spied  the 
sepulchres  that  were  there  in  the  Mount'.'*  The  "  Mount " 
doubtless  is  the  same  as  the  ''mountain"  on  the  east  of  Bethel, 
described  in  the  history  of  Abraham.  The  '^ sepulchres"  must 
be  the  numerous  rock*hewn  tombs  still  visible  in  the  whole 
descent  from  that  '*  mountain  **  to  the  Wady  Harith.  In  one 
of  these,  though  we  know  not  which,  lay  side  by  side  the  bones 
df  the  two  prophets — ^the  aged  Prophet  of  Bethel  and  his 
brother  and  victim,  the  "  Man  of  God  from  Judah',"  and  they 
were  left  to  repose.  From  that  time  the  desolation  foretold  by 
Amos  and  Hosea  has  never  been  disturbed ;  and  Beth-el,  the 
'*  House  of  God,"  has  become  literally  Beth-aven,  the  **  house  of 
naught" 

gested  the  tnnBfereiioe  of  the  name.     (1  be  meant.     For  the  tabstiintion  of  ilM 

Sam.  ziii  5;  ziv.  28;  Josh.  tu.  2;  oontemptuoiu  name  oompare  "Ssycbar** 

XTiiL  12, 18.)    The  LXX,  in  Joth.  tu.  2,  (dmnken)  far  Shechem,  John  W.  6. 

omii  it  tJtpgether,  and  in  1  Sam.  ziii.  5,  '  2  Kingi  xiuL  16. 

nbstitnte  JMA-JEToron,  which,  however,  •  Ibid.  16. 

e.vi  h«rd)rbe  the  correct  -'eading  ;  nnlen  '  Ibid.  17.  IS- 
aaothar  BUh-Honm  tki    the  famooa  p&m 
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NOTE  ON  EAMAH  AND  MIZPEU. 

I. THE    BAMAH   OF    SAMUEL. 

Thbbe  is  no  general  interest  in  discussing  the  precise  situatiou  of 
BamAh,  the  birth-place,  residence,  and  burial-place  of  Samuel,  further 
than  what  attaches  to  anything  relating  to  the  life  of  so  remarkable  a 
man.  But  the  question  is  invested  with  an  incidental  interest  which 
may  make  it  worth  a  few  moments'  investigation.  It  is,  without 
exception,  the  most  complicated  and  disputed  problem  of  sacred 
topography.  It  is  almost  the  only  instance  in  which  the  text  of  the 
Sariptural  narrative  (I  Sam.  ix.  1. — ^x.  10)  seems  to  be  at  variance 
with  the  existing  localities. 

All  that  we  know  certainly  about  the  place  is,  that  it  was  on  an 
eminence,  as  its  name  of  *'  Bamah*'  implies,  and  was  situated  some- 
where south  of  Gibeah,  the  birth-place  of  Saul;  as  it  is  hardly 
possible  to  avoid  identifying  the  city  where  Saul  found  Samuel,  with 
the  usual  residence  of  that  prophet.  This,  which  is  not  stated 
expressly  in  the  Old  Testament,  is  taken  for  granted  by  Josephus. 
Erom  the  dual  termination  to  the  name  Samathaim — by  which  it  is 
called  in  the  Hebrew  and  LXX  text  of  1  Sam.  i.  1,  and  by  Josephus 
always,  and  from  which  the  New  Testament  name  of  Arimathca 
seems  to  be  derived  ' — ^it  might  be  inferred  that  it  was  an  eminence 
with  a  double  height.  To  this  spot  there  are  no  less  than  eight 
claimants. 

1.  Bandeh ;  the  chief  modem  city  of  the  plain  of  Philistia,  and 
selected  as  the  spot  by  Christian  tradition.  Its  situation  in  the 
level  plain,  though  on  a  slight  eminence,  is  much  against  its 
identity ;  and  the  name  which  at  first  sight  appears  similar,  is  the 
Arabic  word  for  "sandy,"  and  is  in  all  probability  derived  from 
the  sandy  tract  in  which  it  stands.  (See  Chapter  YI.)  Still  it  is 
remarkable  that  Eusebius  and  Jerome  speak  of  Ramathaim  as  near 
Lydda,  to  which  no  other  site  corresponds. 

2.  Nehf-Samtott  ;  the  height  above  Gibeon.  This  has  its  height 
and  the  Mussulman  tradition  in  its  favour. 

3.  Er-Bam ;  or  '*  Bamah  of  Benjamin,"  on  the  road  from  Jeru- 
salem to  Bethel.    This  has  the  name  in  its  favour. 

These  two  sites  labour  under  the  objection  that  they  are  north 
and  not  south  of  Bachel's  tomb:  and  therefore  that  Saul  could 
never  have  passed  by  that  tomb  in  going  from  either  of  them  to 

>  The  LZZ  name  'Ap/iaBaifi  perhaps  shows  the  begiimiiig  of  the  transftioo. 
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Oibeah.    Er-Bim  is,  bendes,  close  to  Oibeah,  which  u  against 
1  Sam.  X.  10. 

4.  **  Bomah ; "  a  hill,  a  short  distance  north  of  Bethlehem,  which, 
according  to  some  aoconnts,  is  so  called  by  the  peasants.  This  is 
fixed  upon  by  Mr.  Finn,  the  English  Consul  at  Jerusalem.  (Sea 
Bonar,  Land  of  Promise,  p.  114.) 

5.  The  M'onk  Mountain^  or  Jebel  eUFureidU^  a  little  south-east  of 
Bethlehem.    This  is  fixed  upon  by  G-esenius. 

6.  The  ruins  called  Bdmet  eUKhiOU,  by  Josephus  called  the  ''  Tere- 
binth of  Abraham/'  (mentioned  in  Chapter  I.  part  ii.  §  21,)  a  little 
north  of  Hebron.  This  is  fixed  upon  by  Mr.  Wolcott  and  M.  Van 
de  Yelde. 

7.  86ba;  a  town  on  a  hill,  in  the  mountains  west  of  Bethlehem 
This  is  fixed  upon  by  Dr.  Bobinson. 

8.  A  Tillage  called  Eamh,  three  and  a  half  miles  west  of  Sanur, 
which  Schwarz  (p.  157)  endearours  to  identify  with  Bamathaim  by 
altering  the  reading  of  Dothaim  in  Judith  ir.  6,  6,  7. 

Of  these,  the  fourth,  sixth,  and  eighth,  hare  the  identity  of  name 
in  their  &T0ur,  and  the  serenth  may  hare  derlyed  its  present  name 
from  Zophim.  The  fifth  has  only  its  commanding  position,  and  the 
argument  that  if  it  be  not  Bamah,  then  it  is  unknown  to  the  Old 
Testament. 

All  of  these,  except  the  eighth,  are  equally  compatible  with  the 
journey  by  BachePs  tomb,  but  sU  are  equaily  excluded  if  Bamah 
must  be  sought  among  t^e  mountains  of  Ephraim.  Of  the  two 
difficulties,  howeyer,  the  latter  is  the  least  inBuperaOie.  It  is  easier 
to  suppose  that  Blkanah  may  haTO  migrated  from  Mount  Ephraim, 
than  to  explam  away  the  stages  of  the  return  of  Saul.  And  it 
must  be  added,  that  if  a  position  in  Mount  Ephraim  be  required, 
it  must  entirely  exclude  Bamleh,  and  probably  £r-B&m  and  Neby« 
Samwil.  The  context  of  Jer.  xxxi.  15  implies  that  the  Bamah  of  the 
Prophet  was  in  the  northern  kingdom,  probably  Bamah  of  Benjamin. 
The  context  of  Matt.  iL  18,  on  the  other  hand,  implies  that  th# 
Bamah  of  the  Erangelist  was  in  sight  of  Bethlehem. 

The  word^  translated  **  by  Zeht^^*  in  1  Sam.  x.  2,  are  by  the  LZX 
rendered  an  expression  of  joy  on  the  part  of  the  men  who  announced 
the  finding  of  the  asses.  '*  Thou  shalt  meet  two  men  Isapiny  violetUhf 
— a>Xofuw€vt  fuydka."  The  other  clause,  howerer,  "  tn  the  border  of 
Befi^amin!^  is  important,  as  showing  how  far  south  this  boundary 
reached.  Probably  it  was  extended  just  far  enough  to  include  the 
tomb  of  their  great  ancestress.  Of  the  two  remaining  stages  of  Saul*i 
ioumey  (1  Sam.  x.  1 — 10),  "the  'oak'  of  Tabor"  may  possibly  be 
the  famous  "  oak  of  Deborah,''  Gen.  xxxr.  8 ;  and  <"  the  hill  of  GK>d," 
(Gibeah-Elohim,)  msy  be  Gtibeon,  Oibeah  of  Saul,  or  Bethel. 


o 
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n. — ^MIBPBH. 

If  Neby-SamwU  be  the  lugh  place  of  G-ibeon,  then  ICupeh,  which 
Dr.  Bobinson  planted  there,  must  be  sought  elsewhere.  One  spot 
Immediatelj  suggests  itself.  Mizpeh — ^always  with  the  article^  **  ike 
Mizpeh  *' — ^is  in  Hebrew,  what  8oopuB  is  in  Gbeek,  *'  the  toa<d^ 
tower.*  Wherever  Scopui  was, — and  we  know  that  it  was  some 
eminence  on  the  north  of  the  cit^,  whence  the  citj  and  temple  were 
visible — there  it  is  most  natural  to  place  Migpeh.  Such  a  position 
will  meet  every  requirement  of  the  notices  of  Mixpeh — the  assem- 
blies held  there  bj  Samuel  * ;  the  fortification  of  it  by  Asa  with  the 
stones  removed  fix)m  '  the  Mount '  of  Benjamin ' ;  the  seat  of  the 
Chaldiean  governor  after  the  capture  of  Jerusalem';  the  wailing- 
place  of  the  Maccabees  \ 

1  1  Bam.  TiL  ff,  6.  «  Neh.  UL  7;  J«r.  ^  6. 

1  Baoiah.    lKin^KW.2St;Jm.jJL9.         *lMUce.WL^ 


EPHRAIM  AND  MANASSEH. 


g  a 


CHAPTER  V. 


SPHRADf  AND  ICANASSBE. 

DMieniioiiiy  zxziu.  18—17.  "And  of  JoMsph  he  «kl,  Btend  «f  the 
Lad  be  hie  Iimd,  for  the  predoos  things  of  heftfen,  for  the  dew,  aad 
for  the  deep  that  ooocfaefeh  beneath,  and  for  the  preoione  froiti  Ixonghi 
Ibrth  by  the  san,  and  for  the  predons  things  pnt  fbrth  bj  the  moon,  and 
for  the  chief  things  of  the  anelent  mountains,  and  for  the  precious  thingn  of 
the  lasting  hills,  and  for  the  precions  things  of  the  earth,  and  fohiess 
thereof,  and  for  the  good  «nU  of  him  that  dwelt  in  the  bnsh ;  let  the  bless- 
ing eome  npon  the  bead  of  Jowph,  and  apon  the  top  of  the  head  of  him  that 
was  separated  from  his  brethx«L  His  glory  is  like  the  firstling  of  his 
bnllodc,  and  his  honis  are  like  the  horns  of  '  bnffidoes  : '  with  them  he  shall 
push  the  people  together  to  the  ends  of  the  earth ;  and  they  are  the  ten 
thonsmds  of  Bphralm,  and  they  are  the  thousands  of  Iffsnasenb  ** 


Mmmtains  of  Bphmim — ^F«tale  TaUeys  and  oentral  sitoation — Snpnmaey 
ofRphnum.  I.  Shiloh.  XL  Sheehem.--1.  First  halting-pboe  of  Abra- 
ham.  2.  First  settlemnt  of  Jaoob.  8.  First  capital  ot  the  eonqnest 
— Sanetoary  of  Geriaim.  4.  Bdgn  of  Abimeleoh.  :*.  Seet  of  Sama- 
ritans. 6.  JaeoVs  Well.  III.  Samaria.— Its  bennty-  Ftn  strength— 
Sebaste.    17.  Passes  of  ICanasseh— Dothan 

Note  on  ULnaaii  (kmrnm. 


aSETCH-UAF  OF  THE  SITUATION  UF  SUEUUEU  (NABLDS). . 


"LiRi^fODr  tr«>>  snd  louk  ontbe  Ot 


EPHEAIM  AND  MANASSEE 


The  narrow  territory  of  Benjamin  soon  melts  into  the  hills 
which  reach  to  the  plain  of  Esdraelon ;  and  which,  from  the 
great  trihe  which  there  had  its  chief  seat,  are  known  by  the 
name  of  *'  the  mountains  of  Ephraim." 

Their  character  is  marked  by  two  peculiarities.  First,  they 
are  the  central  mass  of  the  hills  of  Palestine,  nearly  ^^^,0^,01^ 
equidistant  from  the  northern  and  southern  boundary  ttinsof 
of  the  whole  country ;  and,  secondly,  the  closely  set  ^P""*™* 
structure,  and  the  rocky  soil  of  the  hills  of  Judah  and  Benjamio, 
though  still  continued  to  a  great  extent,  are  here  for  the  first 
time  occasionally  broken  up  into  wide  plains  in  the  heart  of  the 
mountains,  and  diyersified  both  in  hill  and  yalley  by  streams  of 
running  water  and  by  continuous  tracts  of  yerdure  and  vegeta- 
tion.  It  was  this  central  tract  and  this  "  good  land  "  that  was 
naturally  allotted  to  the  powerful  house  of  Joseph  in  the  first 
division  of  the  country.  We  are  so  familiar  with  the  supremacy 
of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  that  we  are  apt  to  forget  that  it  was  of 
comparatively  recent  date.  For  more  than  four  hundred  years 
• — a  period  equal  in  length  to  that  which  elapsed  between  the 
Norman  Conquest  and  the  Wars  of  the  Boses — Ephraim,  with 
its  two  dependent  tribes  of  Manasseh  and  Benjamin,  exercised 
undisputed  pre-eminence.  Joshua  the  first  conqueror ;  Gideon, 
the  greatest  of  the  judges,  whose  brothers  were  ''  as  the  chil 
dren  of  kings,"  and  whose  children  all  but  established  here* 
ditary  monarchy  in  their  own  line;  Saul,  the  first  king — 
belong  to  one  or  other  of  these  three  tribes. 

It  was  not  till  the  close  of  the  fiist  period  of  Jewish  history 
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that  God  "  refused  the  tabernacle  of  Joseph,  and  chose  not 
the  tribe  of  Ephraim :  but  chose  the  tribe  of  Judah,  eyen  thfi 
'Mount  Zion  which  He  'loved.*'  That  haughty  spirit  which 
could  brook  no  equal  or  superior,  which  chafed  against  the  rise 
even  of  the  kindred  tribe  of  Manasseh  in  the  persons  of  Gideon 
and  Jephthah,  and  yet  more  against  the  growing  dominion  of 
Judah  in  David  and  Solomon,  till  it  threw  off  the  yoke 
altogether,  and  established  an  independent  kingdom — ^would 
naturally  claim,  and  could  not  rightly  be  refused,  the  choicest 
portion  of  the  land.  As  "  Judah  *'  under  Caleb  was  to  "  abide 
in  their  coasts  on  the  south,"  so  *'  the  house  of  Joseph  "  under 
Joshua  was  to  "  abide  in  their  coasts  on  the  north'."  Not  till 
these  were  fixed,  could  the  other  tribes  be  thought  of.  **  For 
the  precious  things  of  heaven,  for  the  dew,  and  for  the  deep 
that  coucheth  beneath,  and  for  the  precious  fruits  brought  forth 
their  ferti-  by  the  sun,  and  for  the  precious  things  put  forth  by 
^i  the  moon,  and  for  the  chief  things  of  the  andent 
mountains,  and  for  the  precious  things  of  the  lasting  hills,  and 
for  the  precious  things  of  the  earth,  and  the  fulness  thereof . .  • 
let  the  blessing  come  upon  the  head  of  Joseph,  and  upon  Oie 
top  of  the  head  of  him  that  was  separated  from  his  brethren*." 
If  Judah  was  the  wild  lion  that  guarded  the  south,  and  couched 
in  the  fastness  of  Zion,  so  Ephraim  was  to  be  the  more  peaceful, 
but  not  less  powerfdl  buffalo,  who  was  to  rove  the  rich  vales  of 
central  Palestine,  and  defend  the  frontier  of  the  north ;  **  his 
glory  is  like  the  firstling  of  his  bullock,  and  his  horns  are  like 
the  horns  of  '  bufflEdoes ' :  with  them  shall  he  push  the  people 
together  to  the  ends  of  the  earth,  and  they  are  the  ten 
thousands  of  Ephraim,  and  they  are  the  thousands  of  Ma- 
nasseh\'*  In  the  fulness  of  their  pride  and  strength,  they 
demanded  of  their  great  chieftain  Joshua,  ''Why  hast  thou 
^ven  me  but  one  lot  and  one  portion  to  inherit,  seeing  I  am  a 
great  people,  forasmuch  as  the  Lord  has  blessed  me  hitherto  ?' 
— ^the  '  mountain '  is  not  enough  for  us."  But  Joshua  answered 
them  with  no  less  wisdom  than  patriotism,  that  what  more  they 
won  must  be  by  their  own  exertions  against  the  Canaanites  of 

1  Pi.  IxxTiii  67,  68.  *  Beat  zxxiiL  17. 

'  Josh.  ZTuI.  &  *  i.  e.  by  inoreue  of  children.     Gdb* 

3  neut.  xxxiil  IS  -  IG.  ptn  Gen.  I  22.  28. 
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the  plain :  "  Thou  art  a  great  people,  and  hast  great  power 
thou  shalt  not  have  one  lot  only ;  but  the  mountain  ahall  be 
thine ;  for  it  is  a  '  forest/  and  thou  shalt  cut  it  down ;  and  the 
outgoings  of  it  shall  be  thine :  for  thou  shalt  drive  out  the 
Canaanites,  though  they  have  iron  chariots,  and  though  they 
be  strong  *." 

The  ''mountain"  was  theirs — '^the  mountains  of  Ephraim; " 
and  to  their  secure  heights  even  the  members  of  other  tribes 
resorted  for  shelter  and  for  power.  Ehud  the  Benjamite, 
when  he  armed  his  countrymen  against  Moab,  "  blew  snd  oentnl 
his  trumpet  in  the  mountain  of  Ephraim,'*  as  in  the  ■*«»**^«^ 
rallying-place  of  the  nation,  **  and  the  children  of  Israel  went 
down  with  him  from  the  mount,"  into  the  valley  of  the  Jordan, 
**  and  he  before  them'.'*  Deborah,  though,  as  it  would  seem, 
herself'  of  the  northern  tribes,  "  dwelt  between  Kamah  and 
Bethel*  in  Mount  Ephraim."  Tola,  of  Issachar,  judged  Israel 
in  Shamir  in  Mount  Ephraim*.  Samuel,  too,  was  of  "  Bama- 
thaim-zophim  of  Mount  Ephraim*." 

I.  But  the  connection  between  the  peculiarities  of  this 
country  and  its  history  are,  as  in  Judah,  most 
strikin^y  exemplified  by  a  view  of  its  sacred  and 
capital  cities.  The  great  sanctuary  of  the  house  of  Joseph, 
and  during  the  whole  period  of  their  supremacy,  of  the  nation 
also,  was  Shiloh.  Perhaps  there  is  no  place  in  Palestine  that 
more  forcibly  exemplifies  the  remark  often  made  in  these  pages, 
contrasting  the  sacred  localities  of  Palestine  with  those  of 
Greece.  Delphi,  Lebadea,  the  Styx,  Mycenie,  are  so  strongly 
marked  by  every  accompaniment  of  external  nature,  as  at  once 
to  proclaim  their  position  as  the  natural,  the  inevitable  seats  of 
the  oracles  of  the  nation.  But  Shiloh  is  so  utterly  featureless, 
that,  had  it  not  been  for  the  preservation  of  its  name  (Seildn), 
and  for  the  extreme  precision  with  which  its  situation  ia 
described  in  the  Book  of  Judges',  the  spot  could  never  have 
been  identified ;  and,  indeed,  from  the  time  of  Jerome  till  the 

>  Jodraa  zriL  14—18,  with  Bwaid's  *  Jadg.  tT.  6. 

interpretation  (2nd  edit.  L  87  ;  ii.  843).  *  Jndg.  x.  1. 

*  Jndg.  iU.  27,  28.    (See  Bwald,  ii  •  1  Sam.  i.  1. 

362.)  '  Jndg.    xzi    19  ;  nnfortonately  oo> 

*  "The  princea  of  laaaehar  with  Debo-      aenred  in  the  Anth.  Vers,  by  the  additioi 
rah."    Jndg.  v.  15.  of  the  words  "  in  a  plaeeb** 
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year  1888,  its  real  site  was  completely  forgotten',  and  its  name 
was  transferred,  as  we  have  seen,  to  that  commanding  height  of 
Gibeon',  which  a  later  age  naturally  conceived  to  be  a  more 
eongenial  spot  for  the  sacred  place,  where  for  so  many  centuries 
was  **  the  tent  which  He  had  pitched '  among  men,^* — 

**  Ovr  liTing  Dread,  who  dwelli 
In  Silo»  his  bright  Sanetaaiy.** 

Its  ruins*  are  scattered  over  a  slight  eminence  which  rises 
in  one  of  those  softer  and  wider  plains  before  noticed  as 
characteristic  of  this  part  of  Palestine,  a  little  removed  from 
the  great  central  route  of  the  country ;  its  antiquity  marked  by 
the  ruins  of  the  ancient  well,  probably  the  very  one  by  which 
the  "  daughters  of  Shiloh  "  danced'  in  the  yearly  festival,  when 
the  remnant  of  the  neighbouring  tribe  of  Benjamin  descended 
from  their  hills  to  carry  them  off;  and  also  by  the  approach 
from  the  east  through  a  valley*  of  rock-hewn  sepulchres,  some 
of  which,  in  all  probability,  must  have  been  the  last  resting- 
place  of  the  unfortunate  house  of  EIL  Its  selection  as  the 
sanctuary  may  partly  have  arisen  from  its  comparative  seclu- 
sion, still  more  from  its  central  situation.  The  most  hallowed 
spot  of  that  vicinity.  Bethel,  which  might  else  have  been  more 
naturally  chosen,  was  at  this  time  still  in  the  hands  of  the 
Canaanites' ;  and  thus,  left  to  choose  the  encampment  of  the 
Sacred  Tent,  not  by  old  associations,  but  according  to  flie 
dictates  of  convenience,  the  conquerors  fixed  on  this  retired 
spot  in  the  heart  of  the  country,  where  the  allotment  <d  the 
territory  could  be  most  conveniently  made,  north,  south,  east, 
and  west,  to  the  different  tribes',  and  there  the  Ark  remained 
down  to  the  fatal  day  when  its  home  was  uprooted  by  the 
Philistines.  But  Shiloh,  though  it  was  the  sanctuary,  was  not 
the  capital,  of  Ephraim.  It  was  hardly  even  a  city  in  its  first 
origin.    It  was  rather  the  last  halt  of  the  many  encampments 

1  See  Sohiiunii,  iii.  87,  88.  Compare         *  Judg.  zxL  19,  21,  28. 
Jer.  Til.  12.  •  See  Eohinaon,  toL  iii.  86.     Hia  de> 


'  See  Chapter  lY.  p.  216.  aeription  of  I2iis  Tall^,  m  "ahvt  imhj 

I  Ffe.  IzxTlii.  60.  perpendieaUr  walla  of  rock,*'  ia  one  o(F 

*  Mr.    Thmpp   (Aneient    Tin  iiwalam,  the  Toiy  f&w  exaggerationa  in  hia  work. 

Note  B.)  haa  noticed  the  enrioaa  ftel,  7  Judg.  i.  28—27,  with  Bwald*8  eiqpla^ 

that  one  of  these  raina  ia  adll  called  by  nation  (Geaohiehte,  2nd  edit,  it  3631. 

the  name  of  the  tomb  of  the  "prophet  '  /oidina  XTiiL  1 

Ahijah"  the  Shilonite. 
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of  their  past  life.  The  "  tabernacle,"  "  the  tent/*  that  last  rcjic 
of  the  nomad  existence  of  the  chosen  people,  is  the  feature 
always  dwelt  upon  in  the  notices  of  Shiloh.  And  with  this 
curiously  agrees  the  description  of  the  sanctuary  of  Shiloh  in 
the  Babbinical  traditions',  as  of  ''a  structure  of  low  stone 
walls,  with  the  tent  drawn  over  the  top."  This  exactly  answers 
to  the  Bedouin  villages  of  the  present  day,  where  the  stone 
enclosures  often  remain,  long  after  the  tribes  which  they 
sheltered,  and  the  tents  which  they  supported,  have  vanished 
away ;  the  point  of  transition  precisely  corresponding  to  the 
history  of  the  origin  of  Shiloh,  between  the  wandering  and  the 
settled  life.  Among  the  nomadic  Buddhists  of  the  Kal- 
mucks a  Sacred  Tent  is  still  the  only  place  of  worship. 

n.  It  was  in  a  more  permanent  home  that  the  chiefs  of  the  new 
nation  took  up  their  final  abode.  The  situation  of 
Shbchem  is  soon  described.  From  the  hills  through 
which  the  main  route  of  Palestine  must  alwajrs  have  run,  and 
amongst  which  Shiloh  is  secluded,  the  traveller  descends  into 
a  wide  plain,  the  widest  and  the  most  beautiful  of  the* plains 
of  the  Ephraimite  mountains,  one  mass  of  corn  unbroken  by 
boundary  or  hedge,  from  the  midst  of  which  start  up  oUve- 
trees,  themselves  unenclosed  as  the  fields  in  which  they  stand. 
Over  the  hills  which  close  the  northern  end  of  this  plain,  far 
away  in  the  distance,  is  caught  the  first  glimpse  of  the  snowy 
ridge  of  Hermon.  Its  western  side  is  bounded  by  the  abut- 
ments of  two  mountain  ranges,  running  from  west  to  east 
These  ranges  are  Oerizim  and  Ebal;  and  up  the  opening 
between  them,  not  seen  from  the  plain,  lies  the  modem  town  of 
Nablus.  This  is  one  of  the  few  instances  in  which  the 
Roman,  or  rather  the  Greek,  name  has  superseded  in  populai 
language  the  ancient  Semitic  appellation — "Nablus"  being 
the  corruption  of  "  Neapolis,"  the  "  New  Town  "  founded  by 
Vespasian  after  the  ruin  of  the  older  Shechem,  which  probably 
lay  further  eastward,  and  therefore  nearer  to  the  opening  of  the 
valley*.     N&blus  is  the  most  beautiful,  perhaps  it  might  be 

^  Miahiia  (ed.  Sarenbnsias),  toL  t.  69.  piphlo     deaeriptiMi     of    Sheohflm    in 

'  M.  06  SmiI^b  aigumentB  (fol.  u,  Tbeodoiw    (apod     Bnaelx    P^    fir. 

ehftp.  Tiii.)  founded  on  the  ezpressioni  ix.   22)    aa    "under  the  it)ots  of  the 

of  the  Old  Testament    and    Josephu^  monntain,**    is  decisive  aninst  placing 

aotire^    prore    this.      But    tha   yeij  it   on    the  sninmit   of  S«risim.       U* 
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said  tlie  only  very  beautiful,  spot  in  central  Palestine.  M. 
Van  de  Velde,  who  approached  this  valley  from  the  richer 
scenery  of  the  north,  is  not  less  struck  by  it  than  those 
who  contrast  it  with  the  barren  hills  of  Judaea.  After  speak- 
j[ig  of  the  grandeur  of  the  gorge  of  the  Leontes,  and  of  the 
hills  of  Lebanon;  of  the  wild  oak-forest  and  brushwood 
of  Naphtali;  of  the  mountain-streams  of  Asher;  of  Carmel, 
with  its  wilderness  of  timber-trees  and  shrubs,  of  plants 
and  bushes ;  he  says,  **  the  Vale  of  Shechem  differs  from 
them  all.  Here  there  is  no  wilderness,  here  there  are  no 
wild  thickets,  yet  there  is  always  verdure;  always  shade, 
not  of  the  oak,  the  terebinth,  and  the  carob-tree,  but  of  the 
olive-grove — so  soft  in  colour,  so  picturesque  in  form,  that 
for  its  sake  we  can  willingly  dispense  with  all  other  wood. 
Here  there  are  no  impetuous  mountain  torrents,  yet  there 
is  water;  water,  too,  in  more  copious  supplies  than  any- 
where else  in  the  land\'*  "There  is  a  singularity,'*  he 
adds,  "  about  the  Vale  of  Shechem,  and  that  is  the  peculiar 
colouring  which  objects  assume  in  it.  You  know  that  wher- 
ever there  is  water,  the  air  becomes  charged  with  watery 
particles;  and  that  distant  objects,  beheld  through  that 
medium,  seem  to  be  enveloped  in  a  pale  blue  or  gray  mist, 
such  as  contributes  not  a  little  to  give  a  charm  to  the  land- 
scape. But  it  is  precisely  these  atmospheric  tints  that  we 
miss  so  much  in  Palestine.  Fiery  tints  are  to  be  seen  both  in 
the  morning  and  the  evening,  and  glittering  violet  or  purple- 
coloured  hues  where  the  light  falls  next  to  the  long  deep 
shadows;  but  there  is  an  absence  of  colouring,  and  of  that 
charming  dusky  haze  in  which  objects  assume  such  sofUy 
blended  forms,  and  in  which  also  the  transition  in  colour  from 
the  foreground  to  the  farthest  distance  loses  the  hardness  of 
outline  peculiar  to  the  perfect  transparency  of  an  eastern  sky. 
It  is   otherwise  in  the  Yale   of    Shechem,  at  least  in  the 


fpeaks  of  the  name  of   "Loozah/*  as      Luta).     Can  this  be  the  second  Ua, 
giTen  to  the  miiiB  of  Gerixtm  by  the      fomided  by  the  inhabitants  of  L«s 


Bomaritan  high-priest  at  N&blas,  which      expelled  by  the  Bphraimltea  from  BetU  ? 

certainly  agrees    with    the  position   of      Jndg.  L  26. 

Liua,  noticed  by  Jerome  ^Onomasticon :  '  Van  de  Velde,  i.  386. 
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morning  and  ihe  evening.  Here  the  exhalations  remain 
hoYering  among  the  branches  and  leaves  of  the  olive-trees, 
and  hence  that  lovely  bluish  haze.  The  valley  is  far  from 
broad,  not  exceeding  in  some  places  a  few  hundred  feet 
This  you  find  generally  enclosed  on  all  sides:  there  like- 
wise  the  vapours  are  condensed.  And  so  you  advance 
under  the  shade  of  the  foliage  along  the  living  waters,  and 
charmed  by  the  melody  of  a  host  of  singing  birds — ^for  they, 
too,  know  where  to  find  their  best  quarters — while  the  per- 
spective fades  away,  and  is  lost  in  the  damp  vapoury 
atmosphere*."  It  need  hardly  be  said  that  it  is  from  its 
abundant  supply  of  water  that  this  beauty  is  derived :  twenty- 
seven  springs,  each  known  by  its  peculiar*  name,  besides  a 
crowd  of  smaller  sources,  pour  their  treasures  into  the  valley, 
and  have  thus  secured  the  perennial  glory  of  its  green  grassy 
Bward,  its  oUve-groves,  its  orchards  of  fig,  and  vine,  and 
pomegranate.  These  are  the  features,  so  unlike  to  those 
of  Jerusalem,  which  we  have  now  to  trace  as  they  burst  upon 
us  in  different  points  of  view  through  the  various  stages  of 
the  history  of  Shechem,  as  of  a  hce  once  familiar,  often  dis- 
appearing, yet  again  and  again  appearing  through  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  youth  and  age,  through  pubUc  and  private  life; 
changing,  yet  still  the  same,  and  connecting  events  and  scenes 
in  themselves  widely  different. 

1.  It  first  dawns  upon  us  in  the  dimness  of  the  Patriarchal 
age,  as  the  first  spot  on  which  Abraham  halted  when  pj^  |^^ 
he  had  crossed'  the  Jordan,  on  his  way  from  Ghaldsa,  mg-plMeol 
to  the  land  which  God  should  give  him.  It  was  the 
''  place  of  Shechem."  Shechem  itself,  it  would  seem,  was  not 
yet  built ;  all  was  still  in  its  primeval  state.  Tet  there  was 
enough  of  those  noble  groves  to  attract  the  wanderer's  steps. 
Under  the  '''terebinths^'  of  Moreh,"  now  superseded  by  the 

1  L  388.     These  remarkB  on  the  mobt  paper  **  Ober  N4blii8  lud  Umgegend,**  lo 

atmosphere  of  Shechem  are  so  far  con-  the  Zeitschrift  der  neatschen  morgenl. 

firmed  by  my  own  experience,  that  the  Gesellaehaft,  1860,  p.  634. 

valley  between  NAblne  and  Samaria  was,  '  Qen.     zii.     6,     properly     **  pa«ed 

when  I  saw  it,  wrapt  in  a  thick  drinling  *  orer.'  ** 

mist,  such  as  I  saw  nowhere  else  in  Syria.  *  Qen.   xiL   6  :    in   the  Anth.   Vers. 

'  See  the  oatalogne  giren  by  Dr.  Bosen,  ''plains  of   Moreh."      (See  Appendix, 

<:|:e  Prussian  Gonsnl  at  Jerusalem.  )<*  ^\»  Blon.) 
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more  useful  olive-trees ',  Abraham  rested  and  built  the  fm* 
altar  which  the  Holy  Land  had  known. 

2,  What  is  thus  faintly  discerned  in  the  life  of  the  eai&t 
Firrt  Set-  Patriarch,  comes  out  clearly  in  the  life  of  his  deaceai 
tiemeatof  ant  Jacob.  From  the  heights  of  Gilead,  throng 
^^  the  deep  rent  of  the  valley  of  the  Zerka,  or  Jabbok, 

which  forms  one  of  the  most  remarkable  features  in  the  east- 
ward view  from  the  summit  of  Gerizim,  Jacob  descended  with 
his  '*  two  bands ;  '*  probably  by  the  same  route  as  that  through 
which  his  ancestor,  from  the  same  region  of  Mesopotamia,  bad 
entered  the  land.  He  advanced  through  the  valley,  which, 
leading  direct  from  the  northern  fords  of  the  Jordan,  opens  on 
the  wide  corn-plain  already  described,  and  pitched  his  tent 
before  the  city ;  and  the  spot  where  he  had  at  last  found  a 
home  after  his  long  wanderings,  became  the  first  possession  of 
himself  and  his  race  in  Palestine.  "  He  bought  *  the  *  pared 
of  'the'  field,  where  he  had  spread  his  tent,"  "of  the  children  of 
Hamor,  Shechem's  father,  for  an  hundred  pieces  of  money*.** 

The  wide  "  field,"—''  the  cultivated  field,"  a«  it  is  thus  dis- 
tinctively called, — indicates  by  the  mere  fact  of  its  selection  the 
transition  of  the  Patriarch  from  the  Bedouin  shepherd  into 
the  civilised  and  agricultural  settler.  In  that  "  field  **  he 
remained.  With  the  prudence  characteristic  of  his  whole  life, 
he  never  advanced  into  the  narrow  valley  between  the  moun- 
tains, where  the  ciiy  of  Shechem  itself  stood ;  he  and  his  sons 
still  had  their  cattie  in  "  the  field ; "  it  was  only  the  rashness  of 
his  children  which  drew  them  into  the  neighbourhood  of  tfa€ 
eity,  "  to  see  the  daughters  of  the  land,*'  and  to  avenge  the 
insult  to  their  house*. 

8.  The  same  causes  which  had  rendered  Shechem  and  its 
First  Ot  i-  ^6igl^l>ourhood  the  primeval  possession  of  Israel  in 
tal  of  the     Palestine,  rendered  it  naturally  the  first  capital,  when 

°^^  '  his  descendants,  emerging  like  him  from  the  Bedomn 
life  of  their  desert-wanderings,  advanced  from  the  last  of  their 
tent-encampments  at  Shiloh  to  fix  themselves  as  a  powerful 
nation  in  the  heart  of  the  country.     Its  central  position,  and 


>  See  Van  de  Yelde,  i.  887.  *  Gen.  xxjoiL  19. 

*  Q«ii.  jjuuT.  1,  7,  2d. 
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its  peculiar  fertility,  made  it  the  natural  seat  of  settled  habi« 
tation  in  the  north,  even  to  a  greater  degree  than  the  Yule  of 
Manure  and  Eshcol  ensnred,  as  we  have  seen,  the  same  earlj 
privilege  for  Hebron  in  the  south.  "  Joseph  is  a  fruitful  bough, 
even  a  fruitful  bough  by  *  the  spring ; '  *  whose  branches  run 
over  the  walL"  This  is  the  great  benediction  of  the  possession 
of  Jacob's  favourite  son.  ''  So  exceeding  verdant  and  fruitful " 
(to  use  the  words  of  Maundrell,  in  whom  the  sight  of  this  valley 
awakened  a  connection  of  thought  unusual  for  himself  and  his 
age,)  "  that  it  may  well  be  looked  upon  as  a  standing  token  of 
the  tender  affection  of  that  good  Patriarch  to  the  best  of  sons'." 
But  besides  these  natural  advantages,  the  place  was  also  conse- 
crated by  its  ancient  sanctuary.  It  was  not  merely  the  corn- 
fields and  the  valleys,  nor  even  the  sacred  terebinths,  nor  yet 
the  burial-place  of  the  embalmed  remains  of  Joseph,  that  gave 
its  main  interest  to  Shechem  in  the  eyes  of  a  true  Israelite. 
High  above  the  fertile  vale  rose  the  long  rocky  ridge  of 
Mount  Oerizim*,  facing  the  equally  long  and  rocky  range  o^ 
Ebal.  From  the  highest,  that  is,  the  eastern  summit  g^^Q^^Q^, 
of  that  ridge,  not  equal  in  actual  elevation  to  Jerusalem,  ofMovBi 
but  much  more  considerable  than  the  Mount  of  Olives, 
above  the  level  from  which  it  rises,  a  wide  view  embraces  the 
Mediterranean  Sea  on  the  west,  the  jsnowy  heights  of  Hermoc 
on  the  north,  and  on  the  east  the  wall  of*  the  trans-Jordanic 
mountains,  broken  by  the  deep  deft  of  the  Jabbok.  The 
mountain  that  commands  this  view,  which  is  to  Ephraim  what 
that  from  .Qibeon  or  Olivet  is  to  Judsa,  was  from  very  early 
times  a  sacred  place.  It  is  difficult  to  disentangle  the  more 
ancient  traditions  from  those  which  have  been  accumulated 
round  it  by  the  Samaritans  of  a  later  age;  but  it  is  in  the 


•  Gen.  xliz.  22. 

s  Bariy  TraTeUen,  p.  486. 

>  It  mn  haidly  be  doubtod  tliat 
3«aeiiiiiB  (Thes.  L  801)  is  oorreol,  in  de- 
riving the  name  from  an  ancient  tribe^ 
of  irhom  only  one  other  trace  remains 
inhistory—tbe  '*Gferi2i,''or  "Geriiites,'* 
— 1  Sun.  xxm.  8,  (see  the  margin  of  our 
Bibles)  probably  an  Arab  horde  irMch 
had  fbimerly  encamped  here.  So  the 
Zemaritee^  onoe  mentioned  as  a  Ganaanite 
tribe  (Qen.  x.  18),  reappear  in  the  local 


name  of  Moont  Zemaraim  in  Benjamin, 
2  Chron.  ziiL  4,  and  Joshna  xriii.  22. 
So  the  Amalekites,  irho  are  mentioned 
in  1  Sam.  zrdL  8  as  the  neighbours  of 
the  Gerisiteiy  gaye  their  name  to  "the 
momtain  of  the  Amalekites,**  also  in  the 
tribeofBphraim(Jndg.  zii.  15).  «<Ebal** 
is  more  nnoertain.  Nor  is  the  present 
aspect  of  the  monntain,  as  compared 
with  Gkrisim,  lo  barren  as  to  Justify 
its  deriration  from  dxU,  '*  to  strip  of 
leaves.** 


tan 
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iiighest  degree  probable  that  here,  and  not  at  Jerusalem,  was 
the  point  to  which  the  oldest  recollections  of  Palestine  painted 
as  the  scene  of  Abraham's  enconnter  with  Melchizedek,  and  the 
sacrifice  of  Isaac ;  that  the  smooth  sheet  of  rock  on  the  top  of 
the  mountain,  with  the  caye  beside  it,  was  from  the  most 
ancient  times  a  seat  of  primitive  worship,  and  is  the  most 
authentic  remnant  of  such  worship  now  existing  in  Palestine. 
It  is  possible  that  something  similar  once  existed,  or  may  even 
still  exist,  on  the  twin  height  of  Ebal*.  At  any  rate,  these  two 
mountains,  with  the  green  yalley  between  them,  are  described 
as  sacred  places,  hovering  before  the  minds  of  the  Israelites, 
even  before  their  entrance  into  Palestine,  and  as  being  at  once 
occupied  by  them  with  this  view,  as  soon  as  they  entered. 
'*  When  the  Lord  thy  God  hath  brought  thee  in  unto  the  land 
whither  thou  goest  to  possess  it,  .  .  .  thou  shalt  put  the  blessing 
upon  Mount  Oerizim,  and  the  curse  upon  Mount  Ebal.  Are 
they  not  on  the  other  side  Jordan,  •  ...  in  the  land  of  the 
Canaanites,  which  dwell  in  the  'desert*  over  against  Gilgal, 
'near'  the  ' terebinths '  of  Moreh'?**    And  accordingly,  the 


1  The  modem  name  of  ita  western  ez- 
tremity  is  Imad  ed-Deen  (the  "  pillar  of 
religion*')  ;  of  its  eastern  extremity, 
<'Sitti  Salamiyah,*'  from  the  tomb 
of  a  female  Mnssolmaa  saint.  There 
is  an  aeconnt  of  the  asoent  of  Bbal  in 
BartletVs  Jeniaalem,  p.  261.  (See  also 
Bitter,  PsL  640.) 

'  Dent.  zL  29, 80.  Jerome,  "Onomas- 
t&eon,**  {voee  Gebal)  distingiiidiet  the  Bbal 
and  Gerisim  spoken  of  here  and  in  Joshna 
TiiL  80—85,  from  the  mountains  of 
Sheehem,  and  he  chaiigesthe  Samaritans 
with  gross  error  in  haTing  oonfonnded 
theoL  "Sant  autem  Jnzta  Hieriohonta 
dno  montes  Tidni  inter  se  inTioem  re- 
spiflientes,  e  qnibns  nnos  Gerisini,  alter 
Gebel  didtar.  Porro  Samaiitani  arbi- 
ferantnr  bos  dnoa  montes  jnzta  Neapolim 
esse^  sed  vehementer  enanl**  It  is 
certainly  a  cnrions  £ul  that  two  moon- 
tains  were  shown  as  sneh  in  his  time  near 
Jerioho^  probably  part  of  the  range  of 
Qoarantsoia ;  and  there  is  at  first  sight 
maeh  to  be  said  in  fibTonr  ofthis  position. 
1.  The  mention  of  QOgal,  first  in  Dent.  zL 
80,  and  then  by  imnlieation,  in  Joshna 
riii  80  (compare  y.  lo  and  iz.  fi),  natn- 
cslly  leads  ns  to  look  for  the  mmmtains 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Jerioho ;  and  the 
Hebrewtezt,  **thatdweU  in  the  dsMri;'* 
^Arabah,  mistranslated  "champsigB,**) 
can  only  be  applied  to  the  mUsj  ot  the 


Jordan.  Bat  the  LXX  renders  ''Arabah** 
here,  as  often  elaewhere^  ^vff/Mmm ;  and  the 
positiTe  statement  that  the  mountains 
were  by  the  terebinths  of  Moveli,  (to  which 
the  Samaritan  Pentateoeh  adds  **which 
were  by  Sheehem**,)  oompels  va  to  adhere 
to  the  oommon  view.  The  mentioo  of 
Qilgal  in  Dent.  zL  80,  ia  probably 
introdnoed  in  reference  to  the  soene  of 
the  diaoonne  of  Moses  on  the  east  of 
Jordan ;  and  in  Joshua  Tiii  80,  wo  mn 
belieTe  it  poailble  that  the  lanelitet 
should  haye  marched  at  onoe  far  ttot 
one  purpooe  from  Ai  to  RhpcJiwn,  (See 
Chapter  lY.)  In  the  lzz,  the  aamtive 
is  slightly  trsnspoaed.  2.  The  wide 
interVil  between  the  two  moontains  st 
Sheehem  is  (as  Jerome  remarks)  diliealt 
to  reooneile  with  the  statement  tha*  the 
words  were  heard  across  the  Tall^.  **Pfai- 
ximnm  inter  se  distant;  neepoaseBtiKvieem 
benedjeentjnm  tire  maledioentinm  inter 
se  andiri  vooes.**  Bat  the  oeremoqy  nay 
ham  taken  pboe  on  the  lower  spurs  i 
the  moontains,  where  th^  approach  mors 
nearly  to  each  other— «nd  I  am  infionsed 
that  eiv«n  from  the  two  sommlts  shep- 
herds haTO  been  heard  oonYeniBg  with 
each  other,  as  also  from  one  anmBiit  of 
Mount  OllTet,  the  boys  are  able  to  hoU 
oontersations  on  triyial  matten  with 
those  on  the  other.  fioUaaon  (Liiv 
Bes.)  mentlona  a  spot  ai  the  Lefaanoiv 
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curses  aDd  blessings  are  said  to  have  been  delivered  on  this 
spot  in  the  very  first  Abjb  of  the  entrance,  as  though  they  had 
found  their  way  at  once  from  the  Valley  of  the  Jordan  to  this 
their  sacred  mountain,  "The  border  of  his  sanctuary;  the 
mountain  which  his  right  hand  had  purchased  '/* 

With  these  combined  forces  of  natural  advantage  and  religious 
association,  it  is  not  surprising  that  during  the  whole  of  the 
early  period  of  the  settlement  in  Canaan,  Shechem  maintained 
its  hold  on  the  people.  It  was  the  seat  of  the  chief  national 
assemblies'.  Within  its  ancient  precincts,  even  after  the  erec- 
tion of  Jerusalem  into  the  capital,  the  custom  was  still  preserved 
of  inaugurating  a  new  reign.  "And  Behoboam  went  to 
Shechem :  for  all  Israel  were  come  to  Shechem  to  make  him 
kingV 

4.  One  episode  in  the  history  of  Shechem  which  took  place 
during  this  period,  is  recorded  in  such  detail,  and  is  jb^qj,^^ 
so  illustrative  of  all  the  points  we  have  noticed,  that  ^^^ 
it  must  be  briefly  mentioned — the  narrative  of 
Abimelech's  conspiracy  to  make  himself  king;  the  formation  of 
tJie  league  of  cities,  under  the  protection  of  Baal-Berith,  the 
*  god  of  the  league,*  and  the  insurrection  of  the  original  Canaan- 
ites  of  Shechem  against  the  conquerors\  One  after  another 
these  features  are  introduced;  the  adjacent  forest  of  Mount  Zal- 
mon^;  the*terebinths  of  Jacob;  the  "field''*  before  the  city;  the 
"  shadows  of  the  mountain-tops'."  Most  striking,  too,  is  the 
appropriateness  of  the  parable  of  Jotham — the  first  of  the  Bib- 
lical parables;  deriving,  like  its  more  famous  successors,  addi- 
donal  force  from  the  scene  of  its  delivery.    He  addressed  the 


Abimdooh* 


where  yoioee  can  be  heard  for  two  milei. 
Oompere  alio  the  ttatemeat  respeoiiiig 
JoihAm*s  ipeech  on  titeriiim  in  Jadg.  ix.  7 ; 
•ad  oompare  the  aooomit  of  the  SamAritMi 
iimrTeefcioiiiD  A.D.  480,  when  the  inanr- 
genta  ahonted  from  the  mountain  to  their 
eompftniona  in  the  city  of  Neftpolia  (WU- 
iiama,  Holy  City,  L  287). 

^  FiL  IzxriiL  56.  Sneh  at  leait  aeema 
the  most  probable  explanation  aooording  to 
theeontexl  (Compare  alao  Bxodna  zy.l7.) 

'  Joahna  xxIt.  1,  25. 

s  1  Einga  ziL  1.  Compare  the  long 
jontinnanee  of  Tthfiima,  the  ancient  metro- 
politan city  of  France^  aa  the  aeene  of  the 
Fsench  coronations. 


*  See  the  ezplanationa  of  Jndg.  iz.  bj 
Pa*riok;  and  by  Bwald  (2nd  edit  11. 
444-^48). 

•  Jndg.  iz.  48.  It  is  possible  that  Za2. 
mon  may  be  another  name  for  EbaL  At 
any  rate  it  mnst  hare  been  near.  The 
name  ooenra  only  once  acain,  Ps.  IzriiL 
14,  **whiteaa8nowin  *2almon."* 

*  Jndg.  iz.  87;  <'the  pbmof  Meonenim" 
is  properly  '*the  terebinth  of  enchant- 
menta."  See  Chapter  IL  iz.  p.  142^ 
note. 

7  Jndg.  iz.  82.  42,  48;  in  27  and 
44,  wnmgly  tranalaled  in  the  ptaral, 
"fields." 

•  n»d.8d 
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ShechemiteSy  we  are  told,  as  he  stood  "  in  the  top  of  Mount 
Gerizim.^  This  can  hardly  mean  the  summit,  which  is  too  ht 
removed  from  the  town,  both  in  distance  and  in  height,  to  allow 
of  such  a  juxtaposition.  But  a  lofty  rock  protrudes  from  the 
north-eastern  flank  of  Gerizim,  immediately  overhanging  what 
must  have  been  the  site  of  the  ancient  ciiy.  From  thence 
Jotham  might  easily  make  himself  heard,  and  readily  escape 
down  the  mountain  side.  The  dramatis  persona  of  his  parable 
were  all  before  him.  First,  there  was  the  olive,  the  special 
tree  of  N&blns,  clearly  marked  out  as  the  rightful  sovereign ; 
next  to  this  would  follow  the  rarer,  but  still  commanding  fig- 
tree,  and  the  trailing  festoons  of  the  vine ;  last  of  all,  the  briar 
or  bramble,  whose  worthless  branches  are  still  used  for  the 
fire-wood  of  the  sacrificial  oven,  and  whose  unsightly  bareness 
contrasts  on  the  hill  side  with  the  rich  verdure  of  his  nobler 
brethren. 

This  is  the  last  appearance  of  the  primitive  Shechem  in  the 
Jewish  history.  It  was  razed  to  the  ground  by  Abimelech',  and 
the  place  is  no  more  mentioned  till  its  revival  in  the  monarchy. 

5.  Shechem,  during  its  revival  under  Jeroboam,  as  the  capital 
tknetoaiy  of  the  northern  kingdom,  furmshes  no  occasion  of 
^^1^^^  remark ;  but  its  local  recollections  were  gathered  up 
Met  in  considerable  force  when,  under  the  contemptuous 

name*of  "  Sychar,  "  it  became,  after  the  return  from  the  exile,  the 
seat  of  the  mixed  settlers  commonly  called  Samaritans.  Through 
all  these  vicissitudes,  Gerizim,  the  oldest  sanctuary  in  Palestine, 
retained  its  sanctity  to  the  end.  Probably  in  no  other  locality  has 
the  same  worship  been  sustained  with  so  little  change  or  interrupt 
tion  for  so  great  a  series  of  years  as  in  this  mountain,  from  the 
time  of  Abraham  to  the  present  day.  In  their  humble  synagogue, 
at  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  the  Samaritans  still  worship, — 
the  oldest  and  the  smallest  sect  in  the  world ;  distinguished  by 
their  noble  physiognomy  and  stately  appearance  from  all  other 
branches  of  the  race  of  Israel.    In  their  prostrations  at  the 

1  Jndg.  ix.  45.  The  ate  of  the  dty  Ham  desferojed  before  the  bnOdiiig  of  Keapolii. 
deiteiqred  by  Abimelech  was  shown  in  '  John  it.  5  ;  perhaps  eo  oiDed  by  » 

Jerome's  time  n$ar  Jo§eph*$  tepulekre  (Do  play  on  the  irord  "Shediem,**  in  aUiuME 

looisHebraida:  voeeSidiem).  This,  how-  to  the   "dnmkenneiB**  (tkioeor)  of  iti 

rrer^  was  more  Uhely  Uie  site  of  Uie  eity  inhabitants.    Isaiah  xxH&  1 — ^7. 
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eleTation  of  their  revered  copy  of  the  Pentateuch,  thej  throw 
themselyes  on  their  £aces  in  the  direction,  not  of  Priest  or  Law, 
or  any  object  within  the  building,  but  obliquely  towards  the 
eastern  summit  of  Mount  Qerizim.  And  up  the  side  of  the 
mountain,  and  on  its  long  ridge,  is  to  be  traced  the  pathway  by 
which  they  ascend  to  the  sacred  spots  where  they  alone,  of  all 
the  Jewish  race,  yearly  celebrate  the  Paschal  Sacrificed 

6.  One  more  scenp  remains  which  supplies  to  this  portion 
of  Palestine  associations  like  those  which  Olivet  and  jaoob's 
Bethany  supply  to  Judsa,  and  which  sums  up  in  so  ^^ 
remarkable  a  manner  all  the  successive  points  presented  in  the 
history  of  Shechem,  that,  often  as  it  has  been  depicted,  it  must 
briefly  be  told  again.  At  the  mouth  of  the  Valley  of  Shechem, 
two  slight  breaks  are  visible  in  the  midst  of  the  vast  plains  of 
com — one  a  white  Mussulman  chapel,  the  other  a  few  frag- 
ments of  stone.  The  first  of  these  covers  the  alleged  tomb  of 
Joseph,  buried  thus  in  the  *'  parcel  of  ground"  which  his  father 
bequeathed  especially  to  him,  his  favourite  son*.  The  second 
marks  the  undisputed  site  of  the  well,  now  neglected  and 
choked  up  by  the  ruins  which  have  fallen  into  it ;  but  still  with 
every  claim  to  be  considered  the  original  well,  sunk  deep  into 
the  rocky  ground  by  "our  father  Jacob/'  who  had  retained 
enough  of  the  customs  of  the  earlier  families  of  Abraham  and 
Isaac^  to  mark  his  first  possession  by  digging  a  well,  "  to  give 
drink  thereof  to  himself,  his  children,  and  his  cattle\'^  This  at 
least  was  the  tradition  of  the  place,  in  the  last  days  of  the  Jewish 
people,  and  its  position  adds  probability  to  the  conclusion; 
indicating,  as  has  been  well  observed  ^  that  it  was  there  dug  by 


>  See  Note  ai  the  end  of  this  Chaptar. 

'  JodL  xziT.  82.  Gomp.  Gen.  zlriiL 
22.  See  the  Map  at  the  beginning  of 
thisGhnpter. 

*  Genesiixzn.  15—26. 

*  John  ir.  12.  There  are  two  ohapela 
shown  as  the  Tomb  of  Joee|>h ;  one,  that 
which  in  here  mentioned,  eloee  to  the  well, 
which  has  nothing  worthy  of  remark 
exoepi  the  fact  tlmt  the  tomb  (nnUke 
those  of  most  Mnnulman  nints)  is  built 
diagonally  acfoss  the  floor  of  the  ohapel. 
The  other,  also  a  Hnssnlman  chapel,  is 
aboot  a  quarter  of  a  milevp  the  Tslley  on 


the  slope  of  Hoont  Qerisim,  and  is  said 
bj  the  Samaritans  to  be  so  called  after 
Babbi  Joseph  of  N&blos.  There  can  be  no 
donbt  that  the  well  now  shown  is  the  one 
which  has  always  been  pointed  ovt  as 
JacoVswell.  Bnt  its  later  assodalion  has 
caused  it  sometimes  to  be  called  the  weU 
of  tiie  Samaritan — Blr  es-Samiiiyeh— 
whilst  another  well  within  the  town  i 
said  to  be  known  by  the  name  of  JaooVs 
well— Blr  el-Yak6b.  (Backingham,  548^ 
544.) 
*  ilobinsoo»  ill.  p.  112. 
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one  who  could  not  trust  to  the  fresh  springB  bo  near  in  the 
adjacent  Yale,  which  still  belonged  to  the  hostile  or  strange 
Canaanites.  If  this  be  so,  we  have  here  an  actually  existing 
monument  of  the  prudential  character  of  the  old  Patriarch— 
as  though  we  saw  him  offering  the  mess  of  pottage,  or  com- 
passing his  ends  with  Laban,  or  guarding  against  the  sudden 
attack  of  Esau;  fearful  lest  he  ^' being  few  in  number,  the  in- 
habitants of  the  land  should  gather  themselves  together  against 
him,  and  slay  him  and  his  house'."  By  a  singular  fate,  this 
authentic  and  expressive  memorial  of  the  earliest  dawn  of 
Jewish  history  became  the  memorial  no  less  authentic  and 
expressive  of  its  sacred  close.  Of  all  the  special  localities  of 
our  Lord's  life  in  Palestine,  this  is  almost  the  only  one  abso- 
lutely undisputed.  By  the  edge  of  this  well,  in  the  touching 
language  of  the  ancient  hymn,  "  Quserens  me,  sedisti  lassus. 
Here,  on  the  great  road  through  which  "  He  must  needs  go 
when  'Tie  left  Jud»a,  and  departed  into  Galilee,''  He  halted,  as 
travellers  still  halt,  in  the  noon*  or  evening  of  the  spring-day 
by  the  side  of  the  well,  amongst  the  relics  of  a  former  age.  Up 
that  passage  through  the  valley.  His  disciples  '^  went  away  into 
the  city,**  which  He  did  not  enter.  Down  the  same  gorge  came 
the  woman  to  draw  water,  according  to  the  unchanged  custom 
of  the  East;  which  still,  in  the  lively  concourse  of  veiled  figures 
round  the  wayside  wells,  reproduces  the  image  of  Bebekah,  and 
Bachel,  and  Zipporah*.  Above  them,  as  they  talked,  rose  *'this 
mountain'*  of  Gerizim,  crowned  by  the  Temple,  of  which  the 
vestiges  still  remain,  where  the  fathers  of  the  Samaritan  sect 
**  said  men  ought  to  worship,''  and  to  which  still,  after  so  many 
centuries,  their  descendants  turn  as  to  the  only  sacred  spot  io 
the  universe:  the  strongest  example  of  local  worship  now  exist- 
ing in  the  world  in  the  very  face  of  the  principle  there  first 
announced,  that  the  sacredness  of  local  worship  was  at  an  end. 
And  round  about  them,  as  He  and  she  thus  sate  or  stood  by 
the  well,  spread  far  and  wide  the  noble  plain  of  waving  com\ 
I^  was  still  winter,  or  early  spring*, — **  four  months  yet  to  the 

1  Oen.  zzziT.  80.  *  See  Chap.  IX.  p.  147. 

^  John  iy.  2,  8»  6.     Aeoording  m  we         ^  Moet  of  the  poinU  in  thk  laiei  i lew  aw 

make  the  houn  of  St.  John'a  Gospel  by  well  brought  out  by  Claike  (it.  p.  80). 
ihe  Bomaa  or  our  own  redkonbg.  *  Bolnniion    (Humony,   p.  169)  ix« 
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harvest; "  and  the  bright  golden  ears  of  those  fields  had  not  yet 
"whitened''  their  unbroken  expanse  of  verdure.  He  gazed  upon 
them;  and  we  almost  seem  to  see  how  the  glorious  vision  of 
the  distant  harvest  of  the  Gentile  world,  with  each  successive 
turn  of  the  conversation,  unfolded  itself  more  and  more 
distinctly  before  Him,  as  He  sate  (so  we  gather  from  the 
narrative)  absorbed  in  the  opening  prospect,  silent  amidst  His 
silent  and  astonished  disciples'. 

III.  Jerusalem  and  Shechem  are  the  only  ancient  cities 
which  have  reached  the  dignity  of  capitals  of  Palestine. 
And  as  in  Judah  no  rival  city  ever  rose  till  the  time 
of  the  Herods,  the  whole  splendour  of  the  southern  monarchy 
was  concentrated  in  Jerusalem,  and  contributed  to  that  mag- 
nificence which  has  before  been  described  as  probably  excelling 
any  sight  of  the  kind  within  the  Holy  Land.  But  in  the 
northern  kingdom,  the  sovereigns  followed  the  tendency  by 
which  princes  of  all  times  have  been  led  to  build  sumptuous 
palaces,  and  select  pleasant  residences,  apart  from  the  great 
seats  of  state.  This  difference  between  the  two  kingdoms  was 
doubtless  in  part  occasioned  by  the  stronger  hold  which  the 
City  of  David  possessed  on  the  minds  both  of  princes  and 
people  than  could  be  the  case  in  the  less  firmly  established 
monarchy  of  Shechem.  But  it  would  also  be  fostered  by  the 
difference  between  the  two  regions.  Except  Hebron  there  was 
no  spot  to  which  a  king  of  Judah  would  naturally  be  attracted, 
either  by  the  beauty  or  the  fertility  of  its  situation.  Solomon'^s 
Gardens  in  the  W&dy  Urtfts  were,  as  we  have  seen,  the  peculiar 
resort  of  the  most  luxurious  of  the  Jewish  kings'.  The  new 
capital  which  Herod  founded  for  the  Boman  province  of  Judsa, 
under  the  name  of  Cssarea,  was  created  with  an  especial  view 
to  intercourse  with  the  West,  which  in  early  times  had  no 
existence*  But  in  the  territory  of  Ephraim,  tiie  fertile  plains, 
and  to  a  certain  extent  wooded  hills,  which  have  been  often 
noticed  as  its  characteristic  ornaments,  at  once  gave  an  opening 


ji  inNofenber  orDeoomber ;  but  it  ihovld 

ntiier  be  in  Jaimaiy  or  Febrwiy.    The  ^  "  Hii  diMiples  .  •  mainreUed .  .  yet 

Avreit  of  Fdestine  ia  in  April  or  May.  no  man  nid.  What  teokeiA  thou?"  John 

I  left  the  great  plain  of  Philiatia  on  the  It.  27. 

lal  of  May,  and    the  corn    wai    stUi  ^  s^e  Chap.  III. 

1  2 
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to  the  formation  of  parks  and  pleasure-grounds  siinilar  to  those 
which  were  the  **  Paradises  "  of  Assyrian  and  Persian  monarehs. 
One  of  these  was  Tirzah,  of  unknown  site,  hat  evidently  near 
Shechem,  and  of  proverbial  beauty',  selected  by  the 
^'  first  sovereign,  Jeroboam',  and  then  daring  three 
diort  reigns  the  habitual  residence  of  the  royal  house*, 
/biother  was  Jezreel,  daring  the  reign  of  Ahab;  of  which  I 
shall  speak  hereafter.  But  the  chief  was  Samaria.  Six  miles 
from  Shechem,  following  the  course  of  the  same  green  and 
watered  valley,  the  traveller  finds  himself  in  a  wide  basin, 
encircled  with  hills,  on  a  lower  level  than  the  Valley  of 
Shechem,  and  almost  on  the  edge  of  the  great  maritime  plain. 
In  the  centre  of  this  basin  rises  an  oblong  hill,  with  steep  yet 
accessible  sides,  and  a  long  flat  top.  This  was  ''  the  mountain 
Shomron  ^*  (corrupted  through  the  Ghaldee  Shemrin  into  the 
Greek  Samaria),  which  Omri  bought  of  Shemer  for  the  great 
sum  of  two  talents  of  silver,  "and  built  *  on  the  ^mountain,* 
and  called  the  name  of  the  city  which  he  built,  *  Shomron,' 
after  the  name  of  Shemer  owner  of  the  '  mountain.'  "  What 
Omri  in  all  probability  built  as  a  mere  palatial  residence, 
became  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  instead  of  Shechem.  It 
was  as  though  Versailles  had  taken  the  place  of  Paris,  or 
Windsor  of  London.  But  in  this  case  the  change  was  effected 
by  the  admirable  choice  of  Omri  in  selecting  a  position  which, 
as  has  been  truly  observed,  combined,  in  a  union  not  elsewhere 
found  in  Palestine,  strength,  beauty,  and  fertility.  Its  fertility 
and  beauty  are  shared  to  a  great  extent  with  Shechem,  in  this 
respect  the  common  characteristics  of  these  later  capitals,  aU 
probably  alike  included  in  the  bitter  praise  of  the  prophet, 
'*  Woe  to  the  crown  of  pride,  to  the  drunkards  of  Ephraim, — 


>  «Th<m  art  beautiful,  0  my  love,  as 
Tinah"  (OmkI  tL  4).  The  woid  for 
•'beautiful"  (jafA)  is  tbe  wme  woid 
ai  that  whieh  gare  its  name  to  Jafia  or 
Joppa.  In  tUs  paaeage  it  would  seem  to 
DO  contraBted  with  "comely**  (novdk), 
which  appear*  to  aaewer  to  the  Latin 
decenj^  and  the  Greek  o'c/u^t — "I  am 
black,  but  comely"  (Cant,  i  5).  In  Fk. 
klTiii  2;  howerer,  jafth  is  applied  to  the 
tleration  of  Jemaalem.  Schwan  (p.  150 


apeakaof  a  "IWrn"  on  a  high  nMnn* 
east  of  Samaria.  '  1  Kiaga  xir.  17. 

*  1  King!  XT.  21;  xn.  8, 17,  23. 

«  1  Kings  XTi.  24.  The  word^ 
waUik'tmBer^  and,  if  it  were  not  for  the 
deriTation  (in  thia  case  indisputable^  and 
therefore  not  uDimportant,  aa  throwing 
lic^t  on  more  doubtful  instances)  fiea 
the  cfwner,  night  have  been  thouj^t  to 
be  due  to  the  appropriatenesa  of  the 
wt  nation. 
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ivhose  glorious  beauty  is  a  fading  flower, — ^which  are  on  the 
head  of  the  fat '  ravines  *  of  them  that  are  overcome  with  wine'/ 
But  having  these  advantages  which  Shechem  had,  it  ite 
had  others  which  Shechem  had  not.  Situated  on  its  "^'^"■K^ 
steep  height,  in  a  plain  itself  girt  in  by  hills,  it  was  enabled, 
not  less  promptly  than  Jerusalem,  to  resist  the  successive 
assaults  made  upon  it  by  the  Syrian  and  Assyrian  armies. 
The  first  were  ba£9ed  altogether ;  the  second  took  it  only  after 
a  three  years*  siege*,  that  is,  three  times  as  long  as  that  which 
reduced  Jerusalem.  The  local  circumstances  of  the  earlier 
sieges  are  well  brought  out  by  M.  Van  de  Velde*.  **  As  the 
mountains  around  the  hill  of  Shemer  are  higher  than  thai 
hill  itself,  the  enemy  must  have  been  able  to  discover  clearly 
the  internal  condition  of  the  besieged  Samaria.  .  •  ,  The 
inhabitants,  whether  they  turned  their  eyes  upwards  or  down- 
wards to  the  surrounding  hills,  or  into  the  valley,  must  have 
seen  all  full  of  enemies  .  .  .  thirty  and  two  kings,  and  horses 
and  chariots.  The  mountains  and  the  adjacent  circle  of  hills, 
were  so  densely  occupied  by  the  enemy,  that  not  a  man  could 
pass  through  to  bring  provisions  to  the  beleagured  city.  The 
Syrians  on  the  hills  must  have  been  able  from  where  they 
stood  plainly  to  distinguish  the  famishing  inhabitants."  On 
that  beautiful  eminence,  looking  far  over  the  plain  of  Sharon 
and  the  Mediterranean  Sea  to  the  west,  and  over  its  own  fertile 
vale  to  the  east,  the  kings  of  Israel  reigned  in  a  luxury  which, 
for  the  very  reason  of  its  being  like  that  of  more  Eastern 
sovereigns,  was  sure  not  to  be  permanent  in  a  race  destined 
for  higher  purposes.  The  vast  temple  of  Baal  was  there 
erected,  which  Jehu  destroyed ;  and,  in  later  times,  Herod 
chose  it  alone  out  of  the  ancient  capitals  of  the  north,  to  adorn 
with  the  name  and  with  the  temple  of  Augustus,  from  which 
time  it  assumed  the  appellation  which  with  a  slight  change  it 
has  borne  ever  since,  "  Sebaste."  And  now,  although  -  ^^^ 
its  existence  has  been  brought  folly  to  light  only 
within  the  last  few  years,  it  still  exhibits  some  relics  of 
ancient  architectural  beauty.  A  long  avenue  of  broken  pillars, 
apparently  the  main  street  of  Herod's  city,  here,  as  at  Pal- 


>  In.  zxriii.  1.  *  2  Kinffi  xriiL  10. 

*  L  876,  877.    See  1  Kinp  xz.  18     .  «  9  Kin^i  tL  24—88. 
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myra  and  Damascus,  adorned  by  a  colonnade  on  each  side, 
still  lines  the  topmost  teiTace  of  the  hill.  The  gothic  mis 
of  the  church  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  parent  of  the  name- 
rous  churches  which  bear  his  name  throughout  the  West, 
remains  over  what  Christians  and  the  Mussulman  inhabitants 
still  revere  as  the  grave  "of  the  Prophet  John,  son  of 
Zacharias'/'  round  which,  in  the  days  of  Jerome,  the  same 
wild  orgies  were  performed  which  are  now  to  be  seen  round 
"  the  Holy  Sepulchre'."  The  doubtful  tradition,  which 
thus  links  together  on  the  summit  of  Samaria  the  names 
of  the  Baptist  and  his  murderer,  is  amongst  the  very  few 
solemn  recollections  which  attach  to  this  spot.  It  is  pos* 
sible  that  the  reservoir  which  still  exists  in  the  precincts  of 
that  edifice,  half  church,  half  mosque,  may  be  the  **  pool " 
beside  which  Naboth  and  his  sons  perished  (as  the  murderers 
of  Ishbosheth  by  the  pool  of  Hebron),  and  in  which  the  blood- 
stained chariot  of  Ahab  was  washed  after  the  fatal  fight  of 
fiamoth-Gilead*.  But  there  is  no  place  of  equal  eminence  in 
Palestine,  with  so  few  great  recollections.  Compared  with 
Shechem  or  Jerusalem,  it  is  a  mere  growth  of  pleasure  and 
convenience ;  the  city  of  luxurious  princes,  not  of  patriarchs 
and  prophets,  priests  and  kings. 
lY.  As  the  central  hills  of  Palestine  terminate  on  the  east 

Thn  rmmcfl  ^^^  ^^^  ^  ^^  maritime  plain  and  the  Valley  of 
of  Manas-  the  Jordan,  so  on  the  north  they  descend  through 
long  broken  passes  to  the  edge  of  the  great  plain 
of  Esdraelon.  Valleys  of  considerable  depth,  though  never 
contracted  to  defiles,  lead  down  from  one  to  the  other.  Here 
and  there  they  open  into  a  wider  upland  plain.  One  such  is 
that  called  the  plain  of  Sanur^,  out  of  which  rise,  like  the 
isolated  rocks  from  the  Carse  of  Stirling,  several  steep  hills, 
the  most  commanding  summit  being  crowned  by  the  strong 
fortress  of  Sanur.  Through  these  passes,  occasionally  guarded 
by  strongholds,  the  lines  of  communication  must  have  run 
between  the  north  and  the  south :  in  these  passes*  "  the  horns 
of  Joseph,  the  ten  thousands  of  Ephraim',  and  the  thousands 

'  Tliia  ia  tha  name  by  wMoh  the  inde  ^  It  is  aometimea  eironeonaly  ealM 

inhafaitanta  of  the  present  town  of  Se-  the  plain  of  Sharon, 

baatieh  point  ont  the  tomb.  *  Dent,  xxxiii.  17. 

)  See  Chap.  XIV.       *  Kingfi  xzii.  88. 
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of  ManasBeh/*  were  to  repulse  the  invaders  from  the  north. 
Manasseh,  extending  along  the  whole  of  this  long  ridge,  and 
then  stretching  across  the  Jordan  to  join  the  pastoral  division 
of  the  same  tribe,  which  reached  into  the  distant  hills  of 
Bashan  and  Gilead,  was  the  frontier  and  the  outpost  of 
Ephraim.  Of  the  eastern  portion  there  will  be  another  occa- 
sion to  speak  But  the  chief  historical  importance  of  the 
western  portion  lies  in  its  occupation  of  the  Passes  of  Es- 
draelon.  They  are  very  little  known ;  and  in  speaking  of  them, 
almost  all  travellers  are  compelled  to  draw  conclusions  from  the 
one  well-known  descent  from  Sebaste  through  Sanur  to  Jenin. 
But  the  general  nature  of  the  ground  cannot  be  doubted. 
Whenever  the  plain  of  Esdraelon  has  been  occupied  by  hostile 
forces,  it  must  have  been  from  the  hills  of  Manasseh  that  they 
were  overlooked.  On  this  turns  the  whole  history  of  the  great 
hero  of  Manasseh,  Gideon,  who  amongst  these  hills  was  raised 
up  to  descend  on  the  Midianite  host  Hence,  too,  in  the  strange 
mixture  of  truth  and  fiction  contained  in  the  Apocryphal  book 
of  Judith,  the  whole  stress  of  the  defence  of  Palestine  against 
Holofemes  is  laid  on  the  same  tribe;  they  were  "charged  to 
keep  the  passages  of  the  hill  country,  for  by  them  there  was  an 
entrance  into  Judsa,  and  it  was  easy  to  stop  them  that  would 
come  up,  because  the  passage  was  straight  for  two  men  at  the 
most*."  A  pass  so  narrow  as  is  here  intimated  probably  does 
not  exist  in  this  part  of  Palestine.  But  the  general  effect  oi 
the  description  is  correct;  and  although  Bethulia,  the  city 
besieged  by  Holofemes,  is  unknown',  perhaps  even  a  mere  in« 
vention,  yet  there  is  one  place  mentioned  as  the  point  on  which 
all  the  defences  turned,  and  of  which  the  notices  agree  with 
those  in  other  parts  of  tne  Jewish  history,  namely  Dothain. 
This  appears  to  have  been  identified  by  the  modem  name  of 
Dotan,  a  little  on  the  west  of  what  is  now  the  usual  descent  on 
the  plain  from  the  hilli^.  It  is  a  green  knoll,  rising  out  of  a  flat 
grass  field,  interspersed  with  ancient  cisterns.  Its  first  appear- 
ance— ^not,  however,  without  some  doubt — ^is  in  the  story  of 
Joseph.  He  left  "  the  'valley  *  of  Hebron " — sought  his  brothers 

1  Judith  hr.  7.  *  Van  d«  Velde,  L  864—808.    Bobia 

3  It  may  ponlbly  be  the  tartnm  flf     ton,  Ul  Eea.  128. 
ftiniu*,  mentiooed  aboye. 
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at  Shechem — beard  of  them  from  a  man  in  the  cultivated  "  field," 
BO  often  mentioned — and  found  them  at  Dothain,  or  the  '  Two 
Wells.'  Into  one  of  these  wells,  as  it  would  seem,  his  bretluen 
cast  him,  when,  coming  up  from  Esdraelon,  they  saw  the  Arabian 
merchants  on  their  way  from  the  mountains  beyond  the  Jordan 
join  the  great  Egyptian  route  along  the  maritime  plain*.  The 
next  appearance  is  more  certain.  At  Dothain,  or  (as  it  is  here 
written,  in  a  contracted  form)  Dothan,  EUsha  was  living",  when 
the  Syrian  army  with  its  chariots  and  horses  came  up,  no 
doubt  from  Esdraelon,  on  its  way  to  Samai*ia. 


NOTE. 


MOUNT  ftlBIKIM. 

Two  complete  accounts  have  been  given  of  Mount  Gbrizim,— one 
by  Dr.  Bobinson",  who  saw  it  in  1838,  the  other  by  M.  de  Saulcy*, 
who  saw  it  in  1851.  I  have  ventured  here  and  there  to  add  a  few 
confirmations  or  illuBtrations  of  my  remarks  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Samaritan,  Jacob  es-Shellaby,  who  acted  as  our  guide  in  1851. 

The  mountain  is  ascended  by  two  well-worn  tracks,  one  leading 
from  the  town  of  N&blus  at  its  western  extremity,  the  other  from 
the  valley  on  its  northern  side,  near  one  of  the  two  spots  pointed 
out  as  Joseph's  tomb.  It  is  on  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  ridge 
that  the  ''holy  places"  of  the  Samaritans  are  collected.  Fir^ 
there  occurs  the  small  hole  in  the  rocky  ground  where  the  lamb  is 
roasted  on  the  evening  of  the  Passover*;  next,  the  large  atone 
structure,  supposed  by  M.  De  Saulcy  to  be  the  remains  of  the 
Samaritan  temple,  and  by  Dr.  !EU)binson  to  be  the  ruins  of  the 

1  Gen.  xxxnL  12—28.  Thetnditional 
Boene  of  Joseph's  adTentares  is  in  the 
plain  of  the  vpper  Jonkui,  immediatelj 
north  of  the  lAke  of  Qennesareth,  and 
its  site  marked  by  an  ancient  khan,  bear- 
ing his  name,  *<Ehan  Tosof,*'  as  its 
neighbonihood  is  bj  the  '*  Bridge  of  the 
Bangihten  of  Jacob, '*  over  the  river,  and 
its  oooseqvenjoes,  bj  the  black  and  white 
stones  on  the  shoreBof  the  lake,  said  to  be 
the  mazks  of  Jacob's  tears.  (See  Chapter 
n.)  Bnt  there  is  no  tnoe  there  of  the 
name  of  Dothan,  nor  does  it  so  weU  agree 
with  the  rest  of  the  stoiy;  and  the  whole 
ojde  of  looal  tradition  may  haye  grown 
op  from  the  beUef  of  later  times,  that 
Jaeob  lived  and  dfied  in  the  holy  city  of 


Safed,  which  is  in  the  centre  of  that ; 
One  expression,  however,  snggerts  a  dovbt 
whether,  after  all,  it  is  not  the  place. 
The  pit  of  Joseph  was  * '  in  the  wUdemem*' 
(midbar).  (Qen.  xxxviL  22.)  This  word 
might,  as  in  the  Gospels^  be  applied  to 
the  desert-valiey  of  the  Jordan — haidly 
to  the  valleys  of  Samaria. 
>  2  Kings  vi.  IS.         >  B.  K.  iiL  124. 

*  Joamey  round  the  Dead  Sea,  Ac.,  ii. 
821. 

*  I  have  given  the  whole  soene  of  ^ 
Samaritan  Panover  in  detail,  as  I  wit- 
nessed it  in  18S2,  in  Notices  of  LocsHtaes 
in  the  Bast,  ftc,  pp.  17<h-181.  See 
also  Mr.  Bogers's  Notices  of  the  Modem 
Samaritans,  p.  25. 
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fortress  of  Justinian ;  but  in  either  case  occupying  the  site  of  the 
ancient  temple.     In  one  of  the  towers  of  this  edifice,  on  the  north- 
east angle,  is  the  tomb  of  a  Mussulman  saint,  Shejkh  Ghranem^ 
Under  the  southern  wall  of  this  castle  or  temple,  is  a  line  of  rocky 
slabs,  called  the  '*ten  stones,"  in  commemoration  of  the  ten  (or 
twelve)  stones  brought  by  Joshua,  or  of  the  ten  tribes  of  the 
northern  kingdom.    They  have  every  appearance  of  a  large  rocky 
platform:   the  twelve  (for   there   are   twelve   distinctly  marked) 
divided  each  from  each  by  natural  fissures.    It  was  also  pointed 
out  to  him  as  the  '*  buming*place  **  of  the  victims  (Har-rakah). 
Beyond  this  platform,  and  still  further  to  the  east,  is  a  smooth 
surface  of  rock,  sloping  down  to  a  hole  on  its  south  side.    The 
rock,  according  to  the  present  story,  is  the  holy  place ;  the  scene 
of  Abraham's  sacrifice ;  the  Bethel  of  Jacob ;  the  spot  where  the 
Ark  rested ;  the  hole  in  the  Holy  of  Holies.    But  it  can  hardly  be 
doubted  that  it  is  the  original  sanctuary';  and  that  the  hole  is  an 
aperture  for  the  sewerage  of  the  blood  of  victims;  and  it  thus 
furnishes  an  illustration  of  the  threshing-floor  of  Araunah,  on 
which  the  altar  of  David  and  Solomon  was  built,  with  the  cavity  * 
underneath  for  the  reception  of  the  blood  and  garbage. 

I  have  stated  that  there  is  every  probability  that  Ghrisim,  and  not 
Jerusalem,  is  the  scene  of  two  of  the  most  remarkable  events  in  the 
history  of  Abraham. 

1.  The  meeting  with  Melchizedek  (Ghen.  xiv.  17, 18)  is  expressly 
stated  in  the  fragment  of  Theodotus  preserved  by  Eusebius,  if^^^g. 
to  have  occurred  in  "  Ar-Q^rizim,*'  the  "  Mountain  of  the  witliMel> 
Most  High\"  It  is  dear  that  this,  as  in  the  analogous  case  ^^l^u^dek. 
of  Ar-Mageddon,  is  simply  the  Gtreek  version  of  "  the  mountain  of 
Gkrizim,"  the  uniform  mode  of  designating  that  eminence.  So  I 
observed  that  Jacob  es-Shellaby  always  called  it  "  Ar-Gbrizim  '*  in 
Arabic  That  it  should  have  been  thus  early  set  apart  as  the 
''mountain  of  the  Matt  Sigh,^  is  natural,  from  the  commanding 
appearance  which  it  presents,  especially  as  seen  &om  the  plain  of 
Philistia  and  Sharon,  up  which,  in  all  probability,  the  old  Oerizites^ 
from  whom  it  derives  its  name,  must  have  swept  from  the  Desert. 
And  its  elevation  above  the  neighbouring  hills  is  so  great  as  naturally 
to  deserve  the  supremacy  which  Josephus  gives  it,  of  **  the  highest 
of  all  the  mountains  of  Samaria*.*' 

This  traditional  selection  of  G^rizim  as  the  scene  of  the  meeting 


1  The  Hune  name  wm  reported  tii  ot  probably  mm  merely  from  tlie  Munilmaa 

aa  to  De  Sanley,  ii.  867.  guide's  aesodation  of  nicb  a  spot  with  the 

'  See  Chapter  III.  niche  of  the  *<  Mihrab  "  in  moequM. 

'  To  Q8,  aa  to  De  Sanlcy,  a  niche  or  ^  Enaeb.  Pr»p.  St.  ix. 

apee  in  the  "  castle  **  was  shown  as  the  '  Ant.  ZI.  Tiii.  2. 
«  Kibleh  '*  of  the  Samaritans.     But  thi 
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wifch  Melcbizedek  is  further .  confirmed  by  all  the  circumstancet  of 
the  narratiTe.  Abraham  was  returning  from  his  victory  oyer  the 
eastern  kings  at  Dan,  at  the  head  of  the  Yallej  of  Jordan,  when  he 
was  welcomed  by  the  king  of  Sodom  "at  the  valley  of  Sluifeh, 
which  is  the  king's  *  valley/"  or,  as  the  Septuagint  renders  it, 
**  of  the  kings/'  probably  in  allusion  to  this  very  meeting*.  This 
valley  is  mentioned  once  again  expressly  as  *'  the  king's  valley,** 
where  Absalom  had  erected  his  tomb*.  It  was  conjectured  in  Inlter 
times,  that  this  valley  was  the  ravine  of  the  Kedron  on  the  east  of 
Jerusalem ;  and  the  conjecture  has  been  perpetuated  by  the  name 
of  Absalom's  tomb  attached  to  the  most  conspicuous  of  the  monu- 
ments in  that  ravine.  But  the  context  in  both  places  leads  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  place  was  somewhere  near  the  Yalley  of  the 
Jordan,  probably  on  its  eastern  side,  where  the  death  of  Absalom 
oocuicid,  and  where  it  would  therefore  be  mentioned  as  a  singular 
coineidenoe  that  he  had  erected  his  monnment  near  the  scene  of  his 
end.  The  only  other  occasion  on  which  the  word  *'  Shaveh  '*  ia  used 
(meaning,  apparently,  a  dale,  or  level  space),  occurs  in  these  same 
parts,  in  the  northern  extremity  of  Moab,  "  Sbaveh-Kiriathaim****  In 
such  a  level  space  in  one  of  the  valleys,  Abraham  would  naturally  be 
met  by  the  grateful  king  of  Sodom.  And  at  this  same  spot  would 
a>9  appear  the  king  of  the  neighbouring  town  of  Salem»  of  which 
the  name  possibly  occurs  again  in  the  same  vicinity  in  the  history  of 
Jacob ;  then  again,  after  a  long  interval,  in  Judith  iv.  4;  then  in  tiie 
history  of  John  the  Baptist,  and  still  lingers  in  a  Tillage  seen  firom 
the  summit  of  G^risim  in  the  valley  which  leads  out  of  the  plain  of 
Shechem  towards  the  Jordan^.  He  was  also  priest  of  the  Most 
High  Ood — that  is  the  very  name,  as  we  have  seen,  under  which 
God  was  worshipped  on  the  summit  of  Gherizim — ^and  to  him  as  the 
royal  guardian  and  minister  of  the  most  ancient  and  conspicuous 


1  Q«n  ziy.  17.  JosephiiB  oallB  it  w^iw 
fimriKuow  (Ani.  L  z.  2),  an  exprMnan 
which  he  oonld  n«Ter  haye  applied  to  the 
Yallej  of  Jehoahaphat.  On  the  other 
hand  (in  Ant.  VIL  z.  8),  in  speaking  of 
Abaalom*B  tomb^  he  oalla  it  k^LKm  fior 
riAuc^,  and  apeaks  of  it  aa  only  three 
atadia  from  Jerusalem. 

>  2  8am.  zyiii  18. 

*  Qen.  ziy.  5.  See  Appendiz,  Skavtk, 

*  JenmB  speaka  of  haying  seen  large 
mina  at  Salem,  near  S^ythopoliai  beu^ 
ing  the  name  of  "  Melchiaedek^a  Pakoe.'* 
R^phanins  (Ady.  Hnr.  ii  p.  469)  speaka 
of  its  situation  ezaotlj  where  it  ia  now 
ahown,  in  the  plain  opposite  Shechem. 
The  other  and  now  more  popular  tndi- 
tion,  whioh  B|uphaniu8  deavibeB  as  ezist* 
ing  in  his  time^  and  whioh  is  also  adopted 
bj  Suidas  {voce  Helchiiedak)^  aapposes 


Salem  to  have  been  the  aaoieiit  uuae  ef 
Jebos,  and  thai  the  snbaeqnent  apfiliea- 
tion  <^  this  name  to  the  Holy  €&f  wa* 
merely  a  revind  of  its  aaciieBl  appella- 
tion. In  fayonr  of  this  belief  is :— (1.) 
The  fiust  that  JTerusalem  is  onoe  so  CBQsd 
in  Psalm  IzzyL  2.  (2.)  The  antborily  of 
Joiephus  (Anl  I.  z.  2),  who  ezpnsriy 
identifies  the  Salem  of  Mrfchiiedf>k  with 
Jerusalem,  (8.)  The  inddental  oonfinBa- 
tion  of  it  in  the  name  of  Mddinedek 
Ithe  Kingof  BighteottaM«)—irhidi  a^ 
aeem  to  be  Uie  natural  piewuaut  d 
Adoniaedek  (the  Loid  of  Bightocwianf  ), 
king  of  Jebus  in  the  time  of  Jeskvk 
But  the  concurrence  of  testimonias  and 
probabilities  is  decidedly  in  &yoQr  of  tibe 
northern  Salem,  and  there  ia  no  Inee  e( 
any  belief  to  liie  contrary  in  the  Serip- 
tuna  themselyea.   Jerome  indinad  te  Iks 
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sanctuary  of  Palestine,  Abraham  paid  tbe  tenth  of  the  recently 
acquired  spoil. 

2.  Wliat  18  affirmed  by  the  Gentile  tradition  with  regard  to  the 
connection  of  Gerizim  with  Melchizedek,  is  affirmed  by  the  flberifioe  ol 
Samaritan  tradition  with  regard  to  its  connection  with  the  I'mm- 
sacrifice  of  Isaac.  "  Beyond  all  doabt "  (this  is  the  form  in  which  the 
story  is  told  amongst  the  Samaritans  themselves)  "  Isaac  was  offered 
on  Ar-Gerizim.  Abraham  said, '  Let  ua  go  up  and  sacrifice  on  the 
mountain.'  He  took  out  a  rope  to  fasten  his  son ;  but  Isaac  said 
'No:  I  will  lie  still.'  Thrice  the  knife  refused  to  cut.  Then  God 
from  heaven  called  to  Gkibriel,  *  Go  down  and  save  Isaac,  or  I  will 
destroy  thee  from  among  the  Angels/  From  the  seventh  heaven 
Gabriel  called  and  pointed  to  the  ram.  The  place  of  the  ram's 
capture  is  still  shown  near  the  Holy  Place."  The  Jewish  tradition, 
as  represented  by  Josephus,  transfers  the  scene  to  the  hill  on  which 
the  temple  was  afterwards  erected  at  Jerusalem,  and  this  belief  has 
been  perpetuated  in  Christian  times  as  attached  to  a  spot  in  the 
garden  of  the  Abyssinian  Convent,  not  indeed  on  Mount  Moriah, 
but  immediately  to  the  east  of  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre, 
with  the  intention  of  connecting  the  sacrifice  of  Isaac  with  the 
Crucifixion.  An  ancient  thorn-tree,  covered  with  the  rags  of 
pilgrims,  is  still  shown  as  the  thicket  in  which  the  ram  was  caught. 
But  the  Samaritan  tradition  is  here  again  confirmed  by  the  circum- 
stances of  the  story.  Abraham  was  '*  in  the  land  of  the  Philistines." 
From  the  south  of  the  plain  he  would  advance,  till  on  the 
morning  of  "  the  third  day,"  in  the  plain  of  Sharan,  the  massive 
height  of  Gerisim  is  visible  "  afar  off,"  and  from  thenoe  half  a 
day  would  bring  him  to  its  summit.  Exactly  such  a  view  is 
to  be  had  in  that  plain^ ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  no  such  view  or 
impression  can  fairly  be  said  to  exist  on  the  road  from  the  south 
to  Jerusalem,  even  if  what  is  at  most  a  journey  of  two  days 
could  be  extended  to  three.  The  towers  of  Jerusalem  are  indeed 
seen  from  the  ridge  of  Mar  Elias,  at  the  distance  of  three  miles ; 
but  there  is  no  elevation^  nothing  corresponding  to  the  "place 
tthiT  off"  to  which  Abraham  ''  lifted  up  his  eyes."  And  the  spe- 
cial locality  which  Jewish  tradition  has  assigned  for  the  place, 
and  whose  name  is  the  chief  guarantee  for  the  tradition — Mount 
Moriah,  the  Hill  of  the  Temple — ^b  not  visible  till  the  traveller  is 
close  upon  it,  at  the  southern  edge  of  the  valley  of  Hinnou,  from 
whence  he  looks  down  upon  it,  as  on  a  lower  eminence^.  And  when 
from  the  circumstances  we  pass  to  the  name,  the  argument  based 
upon  it  in  favour  of  Jerusalem  is  at  least  equally  balanced  by  the 

belief  that  JTaooVs  Sftlem  wit  Sheofaem  Mdohisedek's  abode  to  some  spot  on  Oie 

itiel^  though  he  mentionB  another  near  eastward  of  NAbliis. 

Scyihopolis,  and  also  one  on  the  toese  of         >  See  Chapter  YI. 

Jerusalem.   The  Samaritan  tradition  fixes  '  BaroUy  (City  of  the  Great  King,  p. 
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argument  which  it  yields  in  favoiir  ot  Q^riziin.  The  name  d 
Moriah,  as  applied  to  the  Temple  hill,  refers  to  the  vision  of  Davie 
after  the  plague.  "  Solomon  hegan  to  build  the  house  in  the  Meant  of 
*  the  appearance  *  (moriah)  [of  the  Lord],  where  He  appeared  (nireek) 
unto  David  his  father'."  Some  such  plaj  on  the  word  is  apparrait  also 
in  G-en.  xxii.  8, 14, "  Ood  toiU  tee  " — **  in  the  mountain  the  Lord  skaU 
tee,*  where  the  Hebrew  word  emplojed,  (Jehovah  jtrek^)  is  from 
the  same  root.  But  in  the  case  of  the  mountain  of  Abraham's 
sacrifice,  it  was  probably  in  the  first  instance  derived  from  its  con- 
spicuous position  as  "eeen  from  afar  off;"  and  the  name  was  thus 
applied  not  merely,  to  **  one  of  the  mountains,*'  but  to  the  whole 
"  land ' " — an  expression  entirely  inapplicable  to  the  contracted  emi- 
nence of  the  Temple.  The  LXX,  moreover,  evidently  unoonacuras 
of  its  identification  with  the  Mount  of  Jerusalem,  translate  it^  rir 
y^y  ri^r  infnfkiy^  **  the  high  land," — a  term  exactly  agreeing  with 
the  appearance  which  the  hills  of  Ephraim,  and  especiallj  Gkiisim, 
present  to  a  traveller  advancing  up  the  maritime  plain,  and  also 
with  the  before  mentioned  expression  of  Theodotus — "  the  mountain 
of  the  Most  High."  It  is  impossible  here  not  to  ask,  whether  a 
trace  of  the  name  of  Moriah,  as  applied  to  Gerizim,  and  its  neighbomr- 
hood,  may  not  be  found  in  the  tern  **  Moreh^^*  applied  in  Ghen.  xiL  6, 
to  the  grove  of  terebinths  in  the  same  vicinity  P  of  which  the  same 
translation  is  given  by  the  LXX,  as  of  Moriah — n)y  ipvv  r^r  v^fq|X4» 
"the  ki^h  oak."  Hebrew  scholars  must  determine  how  £ur  the 
difference  of  the  radical  letters  of  TT^D  and  rtYiD  is  an  inanperable 
objection  to  its  identification.  Li  Qen.  xxii.  the  Samaritans  aetoaHy 
read  Moreh  for  Moriah ;  and  the  LXX,  Aquila,  Symmaehna,  and 
Jerome,  all  translate  the  word  by  "  loflby  "  or  "  conspicuous,"  which 
would  be  a  just  translation  of  "  Moreh,"  not  of  "  Moriah.*'  See 
Bleek,  in  Theologische  Studien  und  Kritiken,  1881,  p.  520. 

Mr.  Ghrove  has  pointed  out  to  me  a  probable  confirmation  of  this 
view  in  Amos  vii  9,  16,  where  "the  high  places  of  Haae'*  and 
"  the  house  of  Isaae  "  are  mentioned  as  amongst  the  sanctuaries  of 
the  northern  kingdom. 

58)  notioeB  a  rock  in  the  valley  of  the      never  have  been  on  tiieregiilar  mad  frm 

Ksdron,  firom  which  JTeniMlem  etn  be  seen      the  South. 

WDM  miles  to  the  South.    But  this  eoold  >  2  Ohron.  uL  1  '  Gen.  ndi.  1 


CHAPTER  VI, 


THB  AfABITIME  PLAIN. 

2ipb.  \L  5,  %  7.  **  Woe  unto  the  inhaUUnts  of  the  Ma  coeita,  the  nation 
of  theCheorethitee  I  the  word  of  the  I*Td  ia  againat  yon  ;  0  CSanaan,  the  land 
of  the  Philiatmea,  I  will  eren  deatroy  thee^  that  there  shall  be  no  inhabitant. 
And  the  aea  eoaat  ahall  be  dwellinp  and  'eiitenia*  for  ahepherda,  and  folda 
for  flocks.  And  the  ooast  shall  be  for  the  remnant  of  the  hooae  of  Jndah  ; 
th^  ahall  feed  thereupon.** 

Jndgea  t.  17.     '<  Why  did  Dan  remain  in  shipa  f  ** 

iMiah  IzT.  10.     <'Sharai  ahall  be  a  fold  of  flocka.*' 

Acts  iz.  85.  "  All  that  dwelt  in  Lydda  and  Saron  .  • .  tamed  mito 
the  Lard." 

Judges  T.  17.  "  Aaher  oontinned  on  the  aea  ahore^  and  abode  ia  hit 
'craeka.*** 

Biek.  jorii.  8|  4.     **  0  TjtuM  .  • .  thy  borderi  %re  in  the  midst  3f  the 


BUittime  Flain.— I.  TheSHXFBiLAH  :  tlMFImntmet :  1.  MaritJiaarfcaracia 
— name  of  Paurihi  ;  2.  Thest^migholds — siegei ;  8.  Corn-lidds— «mi- 
taotwithDaa;  4.  Level  plam-HMitect  with  l^syp^  and  the  BeeerL  IL 
Plazh  ov  Shabov — ^pMtnre-land — ^Dor — forest — Cbeearoa  comiectioa 
with  Apostolic  history.  III.  Plaiv  and  Bat  or  Aou— Tribe  of  Aafaer. 
IV.  PLAia  or  pHouixau  :  1.  Separation  from  Palestine ;  2.  Ilarbnwn ; 
8.  Secnrity ;  4.  BiTors.    Ttzv  Md  Sidoii— name  of  Staia. 


THE  MARITIME   PLAIN. 


We  have  now  reached  what  was  in  fact  the  northern  frontier 
of  the  chief  home  of  the  chosen  people.  All  the  main  historical 
events  of  their  domestic  histoiy  passed  in  the  mountains  of 
Ephraim  and  of  Judah.  This  clump  of  hills  was  the  focus  of 
the  national  life.  All  the  parts  of  Palestine  that  lay  round  it 
to  the  west,  to  the  north,  and  to  the  east  were  comparatively 
foreign ;  the  south,  as  we  have  seen,  ended  in  the  Desert. 

The  point  to  which  we  have  thus  attained,  overlooking  from 
the  outposts  of  Manasseh  the  great  battle-field  of  Esdraelon, 
compels  us  to  make  a  retrograde  movement  and  consider  the 
Maritime  Plain  extending  along  the  western  coast,  with  which 
the  plain  of  Esdraelon  stands  in  close  connection. 

I.  Beginning  from  the  southern  Desert,  the  first  division  of 
this  plain,  which  comprised  the  territory  of  the  ancient  Philis- 
tines, is  uniformly  termed  in  the  Old  Testament,  The  ij^gij,. 
Law  Country  {^*She^hehJi'*)\  The  boundaries  of  their  giekh,' or 
territory,  though  indefinite,  may  be  measured  by  their 
five  great  cities ;  of  which  Ekron  is  the  furthest  north,  and 
Gaza  the  furthest  south.  Two  parallel  tracts  divide  the  flat 
plain  :  the  sandy  tract  (Bamleh),  on  which  stand  the  maritime 
cities ;  and  the  cultivated  tract,  which  presents  for  the  most  part 
an  unbroken  mass  of  com,  out  of  which  rise  here  and  there 
slight  eminences  in  the  midst  of  gardens  and  orchards,  the  seats 
of  the  more  inland  cities.    Gath'  has  entirely  disappeared,  but 

'  ''Shephelah,**  the  Hebrew  word,  is  pre-      Soe  Appendix,  tub  voce. 
wxTed  uniTMuilated  in  1  Mftcc  xii.  38  ^  See  Foiter's  Syria  aud  Falettii* 
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Ekron,  Ashdod,  Gaza,  and  Ascalon  retain  their  names ;  and 
the  three  last  have  sites  sufficiently  commanding  to  justify  their 
ancient  tame.  The  four  points  thus  indicated  in  the  Philistine 
territory — ^its  seaboard,  its  strongholds,  its  fertility,  its  leve] 
plain — explain  much  of  the  Philistine  history. 

1.  Without  losing  ourselves  in  doubtful  discussions  as  to 
Maiitinie  their  origin,  it  is  obvious  that  the  Philistines  were 
Jj^Jf'^  emphatically  "  strangers  " '.  They  were  "  strangers  " 
liBtmei.  ■  from  beyond  the  western  sea,  whether  from  Asis 
lAinor,  as  seems  to  be  implied  in  the  name  of  Gaphtor  (accord- 
ing to  the  TiXX,  Cappadocia),  or  from  the  nearer  island  of  Crete* 
as  seems  to  be  implied  in  their  appellation  of  Cherethites*. 
To  such  colonists  the  southern  shores  of  Palestine  offered  8 
home.  On  those  shores  they  long  retained  their  ancient  sea- 
faring worship.  Dagon,  the  "  Fish-god,"  was  honoured  witt 
stately  temples  even  in  the  inland  cities  of  Gaza  and  Ashdod', 
Derceto,  the  Fish-goddess,  was  worshipped  at  Ascalon*;  and 
near  Jaffa,  the  modem  village  of  Beit-Dejan  preserves  the 
name  of  another  "  House  of  Dagon,"  of  which  the  ancient 
records  make  no  mention.  It  is  remarkable  that  of  their  own 
fleafieuing  habits  there  is  no  authentic  trace.  Jaffa  or  Joppa 
was  the  only  port  on  their  coast,  and  that  apparently  was  always 
in  the  hands  of  the  Israelites.  Within  its  narrow  limits  the 
neighbouring  tribe  of  Dan  "  remained  in  ships*,"  during  the 
conflict  of  the  central  and  northern  tribes  with  Sisera.  To 
the  port  of  Jaffa  came  the  rafts  for  Solomon's  Temple,  and 
from  that  port  Jonah  embarked  on  his  distant  voyage.  But 
though  the  Philistines  themselves  made  no  apparent  use  of 
the  sea,  their  maritime  situation  must  account  for  the  curious 
fact,  that  from  this  foreign  and  hostile  race  the  Holy  Land 
acquired  the  name  by  which  it  is  most  commonly  known  in 
the  Western  world.  Palestike,  or  "  the  land  of  the  Philis- 
Name  of  tines,"  was  the  part  of  Judaea  with  which  the  Greeks 
PALwinra.  ^gyg  gyg^  ^^^  chiefly  acquainted,  as  they  followed  in 

the  track  of  the  Egyptian  Pharaohs  and  Ptolemies  along  this 

*  Soeh  18  tbe  probable  meaning  of  the  *  Died.  Sic.  ii.  4. 
wovd,  and  so  the  LZZ  usually  render  it  »  Jndg.  t.  17.     See  also  toe  i_. 
— 'oAXo^Xtfi.  Hon  of  King  Bsmnnaar    describsd 

*  Zeph.  u.  5.  Note  Cat  the  end  of  tibis  (Aaptsr. 

*  1  Sam.  y.   2:    Judg.   xvL   28 1     1 
llaee.  z.  Hi. 
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narrow  strip  of  Syria,  or  as  their  vessels  may  occasionally  have 
touched  at  JafiiEL  And  thus  by  a  process  similar,  though  con- 
verse, to  that  by  which  the  Romans  gave  the  name  of  Asia  and 
AJErica  to  the  two  small  provinces  which  they  first  possessed  on 
those  two  continents,  or  the  English  applied  the  name  of  the 
whole  Teutonic  race  (Dutch)  to  that  people  of  Germany  which 
ay  immediately  opposite  their  own  shores,  the  title  of  **  Phi- 
listia,"  or  "  Palestine,"  was  transfeired  from  the  well-known 
frontier  to  the  unknown  interior  of  the  whole  country. 

2.  The  cities  have  been  already  enumerated.  There  is 
nothing  specially  to  distinguish  them  each  from  each.  TheStroog- 
They  rise  above  the  plain  on  their  respective  hills ;  *****^ 
Gaza,  Ashdod,  and  Ekron  withdrawn  from  the  coast,  Ascalon 
and  JaSia  situated  upon  it.  They  are  all  remarkable  for  the 
extreme  beauty  and  profusion  of  the  gardens  which  surround 
them — ^the  scarlet  blossoms  of  the  pomegranates,  the  enormous 
oranges  which  gild  the  green  foliage  of  their  fiBunous  groves. 
Well  might  Jaffib',  ''the  beautifal,"  be  so  called;  well  might 
Ascalon  be  deemed  the  haunt  of  the  Syrian  Venus.  Her 
temple  is  destroyed,  but  the  Sacred  Doves' — sacred  by  imme- 
morial legends  on  the  spot,  and  celebrated  there  even  as  late 
as  Eusebius, — still  fill  with  their  cooings  the  luxuriant  gardens 
which  grow  in  the  sandy  hollow  within  the  ruined  walls.  These 
cities,  thus  situated  on  the  grand  route  of  the  invaders  of 
Palestine  from  north  or  south,  have  always  played  a  part  in 
resisting  the  attacks  of  besieging  armies.  The  longest  siege 
recorded  in  history  was  that  conducted  for  twenty-seven  years 
by  Psammetichus  against  Ashdod.  Gaza,  protected  both  by 
its  eminence  and  by  the  sandy  tract'  reaching  up  to  the 
base  of  the  hill  on  which  it  stands,  provoked  the  siege  which 
has  left  so  deep  a  stain  on  the  character  of  Alexander.  In 
ALSCalon  was  entrenched  the  hero  of  the  last  gleam  of  history 
which  has  thrown  its  light  over  the  plains  of  Philistia.  Within 
the  walls  and  towers  still  standing,  Richard  held  his  court ; 
an<i  the  white-faced  hill  which,  seen  from  their  heights  forms 
so  conspicuous  an  object  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  plain,  :• 


>  See  Chapter  V.  p.  248.  Dotbi,  in  Died.  Sic.  ii  4. 

-  8p»  ^.he  legendAry  origm  nf  tlie  Seeiwl  '  See  Qrote'e  Qreeee,  zil  1 9tL 
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the  *'  Blanche-Garde  **  of  the   Crusading  chroniclers,  which 
witnessed  his  chief  adventures*. 

8.  But  the  most  striking  and  characteristic  feature  of  Phi* 
listia  is  its  immense  plain  of  comfields»  stretching 
from  the  edge  of  the  sandy  tract  right  up  to  the  very 
wall  of  the  hills  of  Judah,  which  look  down  its  whole  length 
from  north  to  south.  These  rich  fields  must  have  been  the 
great  source  at  once  of  the  power  and  the  value  of  Philistia ; 
the  cause  of  its  firequent  aggressions  on  Israel,  and  of  the  un- 
ceasing efforts  of  Israel  to  master  the  territory.  It  was  in  &ct 
a  **  little  Egypt."  As  in  earlier  ages  the  tribes  of  Palestine, 
when  pressed  by  famine  went  down  to  the  Valley  of  the  Nile, 
so,  in  later  ages,  when  there  was  a  famine  in  the  hills  of 
Samaria  and  the  plain  of  Esdraelon,  the  Shunammite  went 
with  her  household  "  and  sojourned  in  the  land  of  the  Philis- 
tines seven  years'.'*  In  that  plain  of  com,  and  those  walls  of 
rock,  lies  the  jimction  of  Philistine  and  Israelite  history,  which 
is  the  peculiarity  of  the  tribe  of  Dan*.  This  region  is  what  the 
kings  of  Sidon  regarded  as  ''  the  root  of  Dan  \"  These  are  the 
fields  of  "  standing  com,"  with  "  vineyards  and  olives"  amongst 
Gcmtaci  them,  into  which  the  Danite  hero  sent  down  the 
withDML  "three  himdred  'jackals*'"  from  the  neighbouring 
hills.  In  the  dark  openings  here  and  there  seen  fix>m  tar  in 
the  £Bice  of  those  blue  hills,  were  the  fortresses  of  Dan,  whence 
Samson  *'  went  down*"  into  the  plain.  Through  these  same 
openings,  after  the  fall  of  Goliath,  the  Philistines  poured  back 
and  fied  to  the  gates  of  Ekron,  and  through  these  the  milch- 
kine,  lowing  as  they  went,  carried  back  the  Ark  to  the  hills 
of  Judah'.    In  the  caves'  which  pierce  the  sides  of  the  lime- 


>  May  it  not  also  be  **Libnaii,''  the 
-''  White  city,"  which  Sennacherib  was 
beaiegiiig  (2  Kings  xiz.  8)  immediately 
before  the  destruction  of  his  army  ?  The 
name,  the  situation,  and  the  strength  of 
the  position  perfectly  agree.  (Compare 
Joshua  XV.  42.) 

*  2  Kings  viiL  2. 

'  With  the  exception  of  the  eyents  of 
8amBon*s  life,  the  history  of  the  soathem 
portion  of  Dan  is  too  closdy  interwoven 
with  that  of  Jndah  to  be  farther  deve- 
loped. In  one  instance  the  Talmud 
■peaks  of  the  honses  of  a  particular  citj 


(Baalath),  belonging  to  Jndah,  and  the 
fields  to  Dan.    (Schwais,  p.  138).    So  at 
Hebron  the  eity  belonged  to  Levi,  and  the 
fields  to  Jndah  :  Josh.  zzL  11,  IS. 
^  See  Note  C. 

•  <*Shaalim,**Jnd.  XT.  i. 

•  Jnd.  xiv.  1,  6,  7. 

'  1  Sam.  xviL  52 ;  vL  12. 

'  That  both  these  caverns  were  ic 
this  direction  is  implied  by  the  context 
SamsoD,  after  the  slaughter  at  l^mnath, 
*'werU  dowti  into  the  'deft*  ct  the 
'cliff*  Btam,"  and  there  eonoeatod  him- 
aslf  till  he  was   **brougJU  up**    h  ^ 
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stone  cliffs  of  Lekieh  and  Deir-Dubb&n  on  the  edge  of  the  plain, 
may  probably  be  found  the  refuge  of  Samson  in  the  "  cliff  '* 
Etam,  before  his  victory  with  the  jawbone ;  as  perhaps  after- 
wards of  David  in  the  cave  of  Adullam.  It  is  not  often  that 
on  the  same  scene,  events  so  romantic  have  been  enacted  at 
such  an  interval  of  time,  as  the  deeds  of  strength  which  were 
wrought  in  this  plain  by  him,  '^  before  whose  lion  ramp  the 
bold  Askalonite  fell,"  and  those  of  our  own  Coeur  de  Lion. 

4.  As  these  plains  form  the  point  of  junction  and  contrast 
with  the  hills  of  Judah  on  the  west,  so  they  form  a    Leyei 
point  of  jimction  and  similarity  with  the  wide  pastures    ^^*^' 
of  the  Desert  on  the  south.     This  free  access  from  the  wilder- 
ness to  the  unprotected  frontier  of  Philistia  is  what  Contact 
in  more  recent  times  has  always  attached  its  for-  ^^^^* 
tunes  more  or  less  to  those  southern  regions.    Gaza  Dewrt. 
was  and  is  the  frontier  city  of  Syria  and  the  Desert,  on  the 
south-west,  as  Damascus  on  the  north-east ;  and  standing  as 
it  does  on  its  solitary  eminence  with  no  protection  but  its 
surrounding  sand  and  mud,  it  was  unable  to  restrain  the 
advance  of  any  enemy  from  that  quarter.     Hence  the  frequent 
march  of  the  Egyptian  kings  through  '  the  low  countxy.* ' 
Hence  the  possession  of  this  plain  by  the  Edomite  Arabs, 
who,  taking  Eleutheropolis  for  their  capital,  occupied  it  under 
the  name  of  Idumsa,  during  the  period  of  the  Herods. 
Hence  the  insecurity  of  these  parts  at  the  present 
day  from  the  unchecked  incursions  of  the  Bedouin  tribes; 
reproducing  a   likeness  of  the  desolations,  which,  probably 
from  the  same  cause,  befell  this  same  region  at  the  close  of 
the  Jewish  monarchy.     '*  O  Canaan,  the  land  of  the  Philistines, 
I  will  even  destroy  thee  that  there  shall  be  no  inhabitant,  and 
the  sea  coast  shall  be  dwellings  and  '  cisterns '  for  shepherds, 
and  folds  for  flocks'." 

n.    The  corn-fields  of  Philistia,   as  we    advance  further 

men  of  Jndah  (Judges  xt.  8,  13).   BaTid  Appendix  §  8.   For  the  probable  identifi* 

fled  from  Gath  to  tiie  oaTo  of  Adullam,  cation  of  these  cayei,  eee  Van  de  Velde, 

asd  aU  his  fiithec's  house  went  down  ii  140,  157. 

from  ike  hills  of  Bethlehem  to  visit  him  '  1  Kings  xix.,  8  (libnah) ;  xziiL,  29  ; 

there  (1  Sam.  xxiL   1).      Adullam  is  2  Chron.  xxxr.,  20,  22  ;   2  Ghron.  xii., 

aJao  fixed  by  Joshna  xt.  85,  to  be  in  the  2 — 4  ;  and  2  Chron.  xiT.,  9,1 0,  compared 

Skepkdtihy  that  being  the  word  rendered  with  Josh,  xy.,  44. 

«'  valley"  in  veneSS.   Vot Skepkdah  wee  ^  Zeph.  iL  5,  6. 

a  a 
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north,  melt  into  a  plain,  less  level  and  less  fertile,  thoQ^ 
still  strongly  marked  off  from  the  mountain- wall  of  Ephraim, 
FLinr  or  as  that  of  Philistia  was  from  the  hills  of  Jadah  and 
Shabov.      j)jyj     rpjj^  £g  «  Sharon,"  a  name  of  the  same  root 

as  that  used  to  designate  the  table-lands  beyond  the  Jordan 
("  Mishor  "),  and  derived  from  its  smoothness — ^that  is,  appa- 
rently, its  freedom  from  rock  and  stone*.  Like  the  Philistine 
plain  it  is  divided  into  the  **  Bamleh,"  or  sandy  tract  along  the 
sea-shore,  and  the  cultivated  tract  further  inland,  here  called 
''  Khassab,"  the  ''  reedy ; "  apparentiy  from  the  high  reeds 
which  grow  along  the  banks  of  some  of  the  streams  which  here 
fall  into  the  Mediterranean ;  one  of  them  always  having  borne 
that  name — '^Kanah'"  or  the  ''reedy/'  It  is  interspersed 
with  corn-fields  and  thinly  studded  with  trees,  the  remnants, 
apparentiy,  of  a  great  forest  which  existed  here  down  to  the 
second  century*.  Eastward  the  hills  of  Ephraim  look  down 
upon  it — the  huge  rounded  ranges  of  Ebal  and  Gerizim^ 
towering  above  the  rest ;  and  at  their  feet  the  wooded  cone,  on 
the  summit  of  which  stood  Samaria.  But  its  chief  fame  then, 
PMtaxe-  fts  now,  was  for  its  excellence  as  a  pasture-land.  Its 
^^'  wide  imdulations  are  sprinkled  with  Bedouin  tents 

and  vast  flocks  of  sheep ;  the  true  successors  of  '*  the  herds 
which  were  fed  in  Sharon,"  in  David's  reign,  under  "  Shitrai 
the  Sharonite V  and  of  ''the  folds  of  flocks,"  which  Isaiah 
foretold  in  "  Sharon,"  as  the  mark  of  the  restored  Israel*. 
Probably  this  veiy  fiict,  then  as  now,  rendered  it  insecure,  and 
therefore  unfrequented  by  the  Israelites  of  the  mountain  country 
above;  at  any  rate  during  the  whole  period  of  the  Old  Dispen- 
sation no  one  historical  name  or  event  is  attached  to  this 
Dor  and  ^strict  The  only  town  that  marked  the  region  in 
Nftj^th-  early  times  is  Dor,  with  its  surrounding  district  of 
^^'  "Naphath-Dor*."    It  was  the  northernmost  limit  of 


1  like  tho  Qreek  word  &^4s.  (See 
Appendix.) 

s  Joflhoft  zvi.  8 ;  xviL  9.  In  the 
Gemara  (Sheyith,  fd.  88,  4),  reedt  are 
mentioned  as  tlie  special  mark  of  streams. 
(Beland's  Palestine,  p.  806.) 

^  EXra  8^/ios  fie/os  ru,  Strabo,  xvii. 
Aouftor  is  the  same  word  by  which  the 
I4XX  haTe  translated  **  Sharon,'*  in  Isa. 
Ixv.   10,    oertably  not    from    its   real 


meaning,  and  therefore  probabljr  hum 
this  wc^-known  feature  by  wldeh  to  them 
it  was  chiefly  distinxnished.  It  oootinaed 
till  the  Grosades  (Michand,  Oh.  VIII.). 

*  See  Chapter  V.  p.  249. 
^  1  Chr.  xxvii.  29. 

*  Isaiah  Ixv.  10. 

7  Josh.  xi.  2  (*< borders**);  siL  29 
<"  coast")  ;  1  Kings  iv.  11  C'l^gMo-). 
For  the  word  Napha/k^  see  Appendix. 
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the  tribe  of  Dan ;  but  it  was  better  known  as  the  furthest 
southern  settlement*  of  the  Canaanites,  joining  on  to  that  lino 
of  seaport  towns  which  extends  henoeforth  in  regular  succes- 
sion along  the  coast  as  far  as  Aradus»  or  Arvad.    Its  situation, 
with  its  little  harbour  enclosed  within  the  wild  rocks  rising 
oyer  the  shell-strewn  beach,  and  covered  by  the  firagments  of  the 
later  city  of  Tantilba,  is  still  a  striking  feature  on  the  lonely  shore. 
But  it  was  the  fate  of  Sharon,  as  of  some  other  parts  of 
Palestine,  after  centuries  of  obscurity  to  receive  a  new  life 
under  the  Roman  Empire.    From  being  the  least  distinguished 
tract  it  rose  in  the  reign  of  Herod  almost  to  the  first  import 
ance.     On  a  rocky  ledge,  somewhat  resembling  that  of  Ascalon 
on  the  south,  and  Dor  on  the  north,  rise  the  ruins  of  Ciesarea, 
now  the  most  desolate  site  in  Palestine.    Like  the 
vast  fragments  of  St  Andrew's  in  Scotland,  they  run 
out  into  the  waves  of  the  Mediterranean  sea,  which  dashes  ovet 
the  prostrate  columns  and  huge  masses  of  masonry;  but 
unlike  St.  Andrew's — ^unlike  in  this  respect  to  most  Eastern 
ruins — ^no  sign  of  human  habitation  is  to  be  found  within  the 
circuit  of  its  deserted  walls,  no  village  or  even  hovel  remains 
on  the  site  of  what  was  once  the  capital  of  Palestine.    With 
his  usual  magnificence  of  conception,  Herod  the  Great  deter- 
mined to  relieve  the  inhospitable  barrier  which  the  coast  of  his 
country  opposed  to  the  Western  world,  by  making  an  artificial 
port,  and  attaching  to  it  the  chief  city  of  his  kingdom.    The 
divergence  of  Eastern  and  Western  ideas  is  well  illustrated  by 
the  contrast  between  this  Roman  metropolis  and-  those  native 
capitals  of  Hebron,  Jerusalem,  Shechem,  and  Samaria,  which 
we  have  already  examined.   Whatever  differences  distinguished 
those  older  cities  from  each  other,  they  had  this  in  common, 
that  they  were  all  completely  inland.    To  have  planted  the 
centres  of  national  and  religious  life  on  the  sea-shore  was  a 
thought  which  never  seems  to  have  entered  even  into  the 
imperial  mind  of  Solomon.    Far  away  at  Ezion-Oeber  on  the 
Gulf  of  Akaba,  was  the  chief  emporium  of  his  trade.    Even 
fJaffik  only  received  the  rafts  which  floated  down  the  coast  from 
Tyre*.     To  describe  the  capital  as  a  place  "  where  shall  go  no 

^SeeNolta  M  Kings ix.  27.   t.  9. 
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galley  with  oars,  neither  shall  gallant  ship  pass  by  V'  is  not^  as 
according  to  Western  notions  it  wonld  be,  an  expression  ot 
weakness  and  danger,  but  of  prosperity  and  security.  But  in 
Herod  this  ancient  Oriental  dread  of  the  sea  had  no  existence. 
He  had  himself  been  across  the  Mediterranean  to  Borne,  and 
on  his  alliance  with  Borne  his  own  power  depended ;  and  when, 
after  his  death,  his  kingdom  became  a  Boman  province,  the 
city  which  he  had  called  by  the  name  of  his  Imperial  patron^ 
was  still  continued  as  the  seat  of  the  Boman  governor,  for  the 
same  reason  as  that  which  induced  him  to  select  the  site — ^its 
maritime  situation.  From  that  sea-girt  city,  Pontius  Pilate 
came  yearly  across  the  plain  of  Sharon,  and  up  the  hills,  to 
keep  guard  on  the  Festivals  at  Jerusalem.  In  the  theatre, 
built  by  his  father, — ^looking  out,  doubtless,  after  the  manner 
of  all  Greek  theatres,  over  the  wide  expanse  of  sea,  Herod 
Agrippa  was  struck  with  his  mortal  disease*. 

The  chief,  indeed  the  only  important  link  which  Csesarea 
possesses  with  Sacred  history,  is  that  which  is  at  once  explained 
by  the  fact  of  its  being  the  seat  of  government.  Of  all  the 
regions  of  Palestine  there  is  none  which  is  so  closely 
of  Sharon  connected  with  the  Apostolic  histoiy  as  this  tract  of 
r»  ^riS*'  coast  between  Gaza  and  Acre,  and  especially  the 
ApoBtoiic  neighbourhood  of  Caesarea.  After  the  first  few  years 
^'  or  months  of  the  Church  of  the  Apostles,  the  scene  of 
their  labours  was  removed  from  the  ancient  sanctuaries  of  their 
race  ''  in  Judaea  and  Samaria  "  to  "  the  uttermost  parts  of  the 
land."  Partly,  no  doubt,  the  half  Gentile  cities  of  the  coast 
were  more  secure  than  the  centres  of  national  fanaticism  in  the 
interior ;  partly  in  the  growing  consciousness  of  the  greatness 
of  their  mission,  these  vast  Gentile  populations  had  for  them 
an  increasing  attraction,  powerful  enough  to  break  through  the 
old  associations  which  had  at  first  bound  them  to  the  scenes  of 
their  country*s  past  history  and  of  their  Lord's  ministrations. 

Philip,  after  his  interview  with  the  Ethiopian  pilgrim  on  the 
road  to  Gaza,  "  was  found  at  Ashdod,  and  passing  through 
preached  in  all  the  cities  till  he  came  to  Cssarea*,*'  and  there 

'  iMlah  xuui.  21.  <  Acts  xiL  21 ;  Joeephiu,  Ant.  XIX.  Tii.  2. 

«  AcU  Tiii.  26.  40. 
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with  his  four  daughters  he  made  his  home*.  Peter  ''came 
down  "  from  the  mountains  of  Samaria  "'  to  the  saints  which 
dwelt  at  Lydda ;  and  all  they  that  dwelt  at  Lydda  and  Saron 
saw  him  and  turned  to  the  Lord :"  and  "  forasmuch  as  Lydda 
was  nigh  to  Joppa*/'  he  '*  arose  and  went "  thither  to  comfort 
the  disciples  mourning  for  the  loss  of  Dorcas ;  and  there  **  he 
tarried  many  days  "  with  the  tanner,  Simon,  whose  "  house  was 
by  the  sea-sideV  On  the  flat  roof  of  that  house— overlooking 
the  waves  of  the  western  sea,  as  they  dash  against  the  emerging 
rocks  of  the  shallow  and  narrow  harbour, — ^the  vision  appeared 
which  opened  to  the  nations  far  beyond  the  horizon  of  that  sea 
*'  the  gates  of  the  kingdom  of  Heaven,"  and  which  called  the 
Apostle  to  make  the  memorable  journey  along  the  sandy  ridge 
of  the  coast,  to  find  on  the  morrow  the  first  Oentile  convert 
in  the  Roman  garrison  at  Cssarea.  And  lastly,  it  was  in  the 
castle  of  Cnsarea  that  Paul  spent  his  two  last  years  in  the 
Holy  Land,  before  he  finally  left  the  East  for  Home  and  Spain. 
He  was  brought  thither  from  Jerusalem,  down  the  pass,  already 
described,  of  Beth-horon,  under  cover  of  the  nighty  with  the 
double  escort  of  spearmen  and  of  horsemen.  They  reached 
Antipatris  at  dawn, — on  the  edge  of  the  plain ;  and  then  the 
spearmen,  needed  for  defence  in  the  pass,  and  useless  in  the 
passage  through  the  plain,  returned  to  Jerusalem,  leaving  the 
mounted  guard  to  gallop  with  their  prisoner  across  the  level 
ground  to  Cesarea*. 

These  movements  of  the  Apostles,  no  doubt,  are  connected 
only  by  the  slightest  thread  with  the  ground  over  which  they 
pass.  The  sight  of  the  places  throws  but  a  very  faint  light  ox: 
the  history  of  the  primitive  advance  of  Christianity.  Yet  it  is 
not  without  importance  to  see  the  reason  why  they  so  turned 
around  this  hitherto  unknown  spot,  and  thus  to  trace  back  to 
its  origin  the  first  contact  of  the  religion  of  the  East  with  the 
power  of  the  West.  It  is  as  if  Christianity  already  felt  its 
European  destiny  strong  within  it,  and  by  a  sort  of  prophetic 
anticipation,  gathered  its  early  energies  round  those  regions  of 
the  Holy  Land  which  were  most  European  and  least  Asiatic. 

1  AeU  zxi.  8.       'lb.  ix.  82,  86»  88.  •  lb.  xxiil  22,  81,  82.    I  owe  t]u& 

<  lb.  ix.  48  ;  X.  6.    S«e  Note  A.  local  illnstntioii  to  my  friend  Mr.  Mcede. 

*  lb.  ^««   81,  88.  wbo  followed  this  route  in  1861. 
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III.  The  plain  of  Sharon  contracts  beyond  Dor,  and  there 
Plain  AHD  ^^^  appears  rising  at  its  extremity  the  long  ridge 
Bat  or  of  Carmel  closing  np  its  northern  horizon.  Bonnd 
the  promontory  of  Carmel,  runs  a  broad  beach,  which^ 
nninterrupted  by  the  advance  of  tides,  must  always  hare 
afforded  an  easy  outlet  for  the  Philistine  armies,  for  the  kings 
of  Egypt,  for  the  forces  of  the  Crusaders,  to  the  bay  of  Accho 
or  Acre.  This  bay  with  its  adjacent  plain,  opening  between 
Carmel  and  the  hills  of  Galilee,  and  forming  the  embouchnre, 
so  to  speak,  of  the  great  plain  of  Esdraelon,  may  be  regarded 
in  some  respects  as  a  continuation  of  the  maritime  tract  which 
we  have  been  hitherto  following.  There  is  still  the  same  tract 
of  white  sand-hills,  through  which  the  two  short  streams  of  the 
Kishon  and  tlie  Belus  fall  into  the  sea;  and,  beyond,  a  rich  aoi^^ 
perhaps  the  best  cultivated  and  producing  the  most  luxuriant 
crops,  both  of  corn  and  weeds,  of  any  in  Palestine.  On  the 
south  of  the  plain  rises  the  long  ridge  of  Carmel,  its  western 
end  crowned  by  the  French  convent ;  on  the  norths  the  bluff 
promontory  of  the  Ladder  of  the  Tyrians,  the  modem  Ras-en- 
N&k6ra,  differs  from  Carmel  in  that  it  leaves  no  beach  between 
Hself  and  the  sea,  and  thus  by  cutting  off  all  communication 
found  its  base,  acts  as  the  natural  barrier  between  the  bay  of 
Acre  and  the  maritime  plain  to  the  north — ^in  other  words, 
between  Palestine  and  Pboer«icia.  Acre,  therefore,  is  the 
northernmost  city  of  the  Holy  Land,  on  the  western  coast ; 
and  gathers  round  it  whatever  interest  attaches  to  this  comer 
of  the  country.  As  in  the  case  of  Csesarea,  and  for  a  similar 
reason,  that  interest  is  of  a  recent  date,  and  thus,  reversing 
the  fate  of  all  the  other  cities  of  Palestine,  has  grown  and  not 
decayed  with  the  lapse  of  years.  It  is  indeed  of  far  older  origin 
than  Csesarea,  being  one  of  the  Canaanitish  settlements,  from 
which  the  Israelites  had  been  unable  to  expel  the  old  inha- 
bitants' ;  and  it  is  a  remarkable  instance  of  the  tenacity  with 
which  a  Semitic  name  has  outlived  the  foreign  appellation 
impressed  upon  it.  Ptolemais, — ^the  title  which  it  bore  for  the 
many  centuries  of  Greek  and  Roman  sway, — dropped  off  the 
moment  that  sway  was  broken,  and  in  the  modem  name  of 
Acre,  the  ancient  Accho*,  derived  from  the  "heated  sandy" 

«  Jiid«ei  L  81.  *  See  Gewniiu  wi  voce,  ^  1030. 
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tract  on  which  the  town  was  built,  re -asserted  its  rights.  But 
with  the  single  exception  of  St.  Paul's  landing  there  when  h€ 
commenced  his  last  land  journey  to  Jerusalem',  it  has  no  con- 
nection with  the  course  of  the  Sacred  History.  Asher  was  the 
tribe  to  whose  lot  the  rich  plain  of  Acre  fell, — he  "  dipped  his 
foot  in  oil;'*  his  ''bread  was  fat,  and  he  yielded  THIwof 
royal  dainties'."  But  he  dwelt  among  the  Canaan-  ^'^^* 
ites ;  he  could  not  drive  out  the  inhabitants  of  Accho,  or  ol 
Achzib ;  he  gave  no  judge  or  warrior  to  Israel.  One  name 
only  of  the  tribe  of  Asher  shines  out  of  the  general  obscurity, — 
the  aged  widow*,  who  in  the  very  close  of  the  Jewish  history 
''  departed  not  from  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem,  but  served  Ood 
with  fastings  and  prayers  night  and  day."  With  this  one 
exception,  the  contemptuous  allusion  in  the  Song  of  Deborah 
sums  up  the  whole  history  of  Asher,  when  in  the  great 
gathering  of  the  tribes  against  Sisera,  ''  Asher  continued  on  the 
sea-shore  and  abode  in  his  '  creeks.'  "  So  insignificant  was  the 
tribe  to  which  was  assigned  the  fortress  which  Napoleon  called 
the  key  of  Palestine;  so  slight  is  the  only  allusion,  the  only 
word  that  the  Old  Testament  contains  for  that  deep  indentation 
of  the  coast,  which  to  our  eyes  forms  so  remarkable  a  feature  in 
the  map  of  Palestine,  a  feature  in  the  nomenclature  of  which 
the  languages  of  the  West  are  so  prolific.  Thither 
however,  as  to  a  natural  and  familiar  haven,  the 
European  navigators  of  a  later  time  eagerly  came.  Bad  as  the 
harbour  was,  yet  the  mere  fact  of  a  recess  in  that  long  coast 
invited  them ;  and  Caipha,  at  the  opposite  comer  of  the  bay 
ander  the  shelter  of  Mount  Garmel,  served  as  a  roadstead. 
And  when,  as  in  later  times,  foreign  rice  became  the  staple  food 
of  the  country,  the  importance  of  Acre,  the  only  avenue  by 
which  it  could  regularly  enter,  was  carried  to  the  highest  pitch. 
"  The  lord  of  Acre  may,  if  it  so  please  him,  cause  a  famine  to 
be  felt  even  over  all  Syria.  The  possession  of  Acre  extended 
the  influence  of  the  famous  Djezzar  Pacha  even  to  Jerusalem*.'* 
The  peculiarity  therefore  of  the  story  of  Acre  lies  in  its  many 
sieges, — by  Baldwin,  by  Saladin,  by  Bichard,  by  Khalil,  in 
the  middle  ages ;  by  Napoleon,  by  Ibrahim  Pacha,  and  by  Sir 

>  Aet8  xxi.  7.  the  tribe  of  Aaer."    Luke  ii.  88. 

3  Peui.  xxxui.  24;  Gen.  zlix.  20.  *  darkens  TraTeki,  it.  89. 

'  ''Anna,  the  davgliter  of  Ffaaniiel,  of 
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Robert  Stopford,  in  later  times.  It  is  thus  the  one  city  c^ 
Palestine  which  has  acquired  distinct  relations  with  the  Western 
world  of  modern  history,  analogous  to  those  of  Cssarea  witii 
the  Western  world  of  ancient  history.  Bat  the  singular  £aie 
which  it  enjoyed  at  the  close  of  the  Crusades  gives  it  a  special 
interest  never  to  be  forgotten  by  those  who  in  the  short 
apace  of  an  hour*s  walk  can  pass  round  its  broken  walls. 
Within  that  narrow  circuit — between  the  Saracen  armies  on 
one  side,  and  the  roar  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea  on  the  other 
— were  cooped  up  the  remnant  of  the  Crusading  armies,  after 
they  had  been  driven  from  every  other  part  of  Palestine. 
Within  that  circuit ''  the  kings  of  Jerusalem  and  Cyprus,  of  the 
house  of  Lusignan ;  the  princes  of  Antioch ;  the  counts  of 
Tripoli  and  Sidon;  the  great  masters  of  the  Hospital,  the 
Temple,  and  the  Teutonic  Orders ;  the  Bepublics  of  Venice, 
Qenoa,  and  Pisa;  the  Pope's  legate ;  the  kings  of  France  and 
England,  assumed  an  independent  command.  Seventeen 
tribunals  exercised  the  power  of  life  and  death '."  All  the  eyes 
of  Europe  were  then  fixed  on  that  spot  Acre  contained 
in  itself  a  complete  miniature  of  feudal  Europe  and  Latin 
Christendom. 

IV.  With  the  northern  extremity  of  the  plain  of  Acre,  the 
pt.at»  or  coast  of  the  Holy  Land  is  naturally  terminated  by 
?H(BnoiA.  the  promontories  of  the  Tyrian  Ladder  (Bas  en- 
Nftkiira)  and  the  White  Cape  (B&s  el- Abyad) ;  the  first  deriving 
its  name  firom  the  fact  that  it  was  the  entrance  into  the  Phoeni- 
cian territory,  the  latter  from  its  white  rocks'. 

But  though  thus  separated  both  historically  and  geographi- 
cally from  Palestine,  the  plain  of  Phoenicia  in  all  essential 
features  furnishes  so  natural  a  continuation  of  the  maritime 
plain  of  Judaea  and  Samaria,  that  it  will  be  best  considered 
here.  The  double  tract — of  sand  along  the  shore,  of  cultivated 
land  under  the  hills,  —  still  continues.  The  towns,  too, 
resemble  in  their  situation  all  those  which  we  have  hitherto 
noticed  along  the  coast :  standing  out  on  rocky  promontories, 
with  veiy  small  harbours,  natural  or  artificial.  If  there  were 
any  difference  to  be  observed  which  might  in  any  degree 
account  for  the  far  greater  celebrity  obtained  by  these  cities  in 

1  Qibbon,  Tii.  442.  are  oompriaed  under  (he  name  of  "SaUa 

^  Probably   both    theee    promontoriei      Tyriomm." 
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commerce  and  navigation,  it  would  be  that  the  promontories  of 
Tyre,  Sidon,  and  Beir&t  project  further,  and  thus  form  some- 
thing more  of  a  protection,  or  of  a  sea-girt  situation,  than 
those  of  Ascalon,  Jaffa,  Dor,  or  Acre.  Perhaps,  also,  the 
groves  and  gardens  which  surround  the  ports  from  which  these 
promontories  start,  are,  especially  at  Beirut  and  Sidon,  more 
eztensive  and  luxuriant  even  than  those  at  Jaffa.  This  long 
line  of  coast,  then,  from  the  White  Cape  far  up  to  Arvad — a 
length  equal  to  that  of  the  whole  of  Palestine  from  Dan  to 
Beersheba — ^is  the  famous  country,  second  only  to  Palestine 
itself  in  its  effect  on  the  ancient  world,  called  by  the  Hebrews, 
partly  perhaps  in  allusion  to  its  level  plain,  *'  Ccmaan^*'  or  "  the 
Lowland,"  the  more  remarkable  for  its  situation  imder  the 
highlands  of  Lebanon;  called  by  the  Greeks  Ph(enioia,  or 
the  "Land  of  Palms,"  from  the  palm-groves  which  appear 
indeed  at  intervals  all  along  the  western  coast,  but  here  more 
than  elsewhere\ 

So  completely  was  the  line  of  demarcation  observed,  which 
the  Tyrian  promontories  interposed  between  Phoenicia   gugj^in^ 
and    Palestine,    that   their   histories  hardly  touch,   ofitioon- 
Their  relations  were  always  peaceful :  Solomon  traded   ^rith^et- 
with  Hiram ;  Ahab  married  the  daughter  of  Ethbaal' ;   ^^'^ 
but  the  incessant  wars,  which  brought  the  Assyrians  from  the 
north,  and  the  Philistines  from  the  south,  into  the  heart  of 
Judffia,  never  produced  any  contact  with  the  great  conunerdal 
states  of  this  secluded  tracts    Not  till  the  very  last  days  of 
the  Jewish  monarchy  do  we  find  any  invasion  of  Jewish  ter- 
ritory by  the  Phoenician  kings.    Jaffa  and  Dor,  with  their  rich 
tract  of  adjacent  corn-land,  were  then  wrenched  from  the  tribe 
of  Dan  and  added  to  the  Sidonian  territory*,  and   from  that 
time  the  southern  boundary  of  Phoenicia  was  extended  indefi- 
nitely along  the  coast  to  one  or  both  of  those  two  cities. 

Two  exceptions,  proving  the  rule,  introduce  higher  visions 
into  this  primeval  region  of  commerce  and  of  letters.  Over- 
locldng  the  shore,  whence  Grecian  fable  imagined  that  Europa 
had  taken  flight;  seated  aloft  on  the  top  and  side  of  one  of 

^  The  palm  iru  the  emblem  of  Tyre,  '  1  Kingi  ztI.  81. 

SidoD,  and  Arfad.     (See  Eenriek's  Fhoe-  ^  See  Note  C. 

oicia,  p.  8ff.) 
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the  hills»  the  long  line  of  which  skirts  the  plain  of  Phoenicia; 
Ei^ah  at  conspicuons  from  far  by  the  white  domes  of  its  many 
'■^P^  tombs  of  Mussulman  saints,  is  the  modem  Tillage 
of  Surafend,  the  ancient  Zarephath.  Over  those  hills,  in  the 
great  famine  which  fell  alike  on  both  Palestine  and  Phoenicia, 
came  the  great  Israelite  Prophet  into  the  territory  of  the 
heathen  Tyrians,  and  partook  of  the  hospitality  of  the  widowed 
mother.  A  curious  distortion  of  the  story  still  lingers  in  the 
Mussuhnan  traditions  of  the  neighbourhood.  Close  on  the 
sea-shore  stands  one  of  these  sepulchral  chapels  dedicated  to 
''  El-Khudr/'  the  Mohamedan  representative  of  Elijah.  There 
is  no  tomb  inside,  only  hangings  before  a  recess.  This 
variation  from  the  usual  type  of  Mussulman  sepulchres  is 
**  because  El-Khudr,  is  not  yet  dead ;  he  flies  round  and  round 
the  world,  and  those  chapels  are  built  wherever  he  has  ^* 
peared.  Every  Thursday  night  and  Friday  morning  there  is  a 
light  so  strong  within  the  chapel  that  none  can  enter'/' 

Long  afterwards,  another  Syro*Phoenician  woman  welcomed 
the  approach  of  a  greater  Prophet  in  the  same  neighbour- 
hood. We  know  not  the  spot.  Medieval  tradition  points  to 
Oiirifli  tA  ^^  ancient  reservoir  south  of  Tyre,  called  '*  the  head 
Tyre.  of  the  spring "— "  BAs  el-Ain."  He  rested,  it  was 
said,  on  a  large  rock,  and  sent  Peter  and  John  to  bring  him 
some  water  thence,  which  he  drank,  and  blessed  the  beaotifbl 
spot  whence  it  came*.  At  any  rate  somewhere  within  the 
Tyrian  border  the  Lord's  feet  trod  on  Gentile  ground,  so  fiir  as 
we  know,  for  the  first  and  only  time,  since  Joseph  **  took  the 
young  child"  back  from  Egypt.  And  onwards  He  went 
'*  through  Sidon*,**  and  crossed  the  high  Lebanon  range  on  His 
return  to  his  usual  haunts. 

But  the  veiy  i*arity  of  this  intercourse  with  Palestine  maj 

justify  a  few  words  on  the  connection  which  bound  so  closely 

HtfiiMin.    ^S^^^  ^^  plain  of  Phoenicia  and  the  fortunes  of 

its  own  inhabitants.    First,  its  sea-board,  with  such 

little  harbours   as  its  headlands  famish,  naturally   made   it 

*  So  we  wete  told  by  ih«  peaBUkti  on  141, 148),  PliocM  (Aote&nefeoran,  Mai^ 

the  qpo(.    For  the  legend  of  Bl-Ehndr,  yol.  ii.) 

Me  Jelal-ed-din,  128 ;  Schwan,  129,  446.  *  6tk  SiSmwi  in  B.  aod  D.  (MM  ril 

s  ManndeTUle  (Early  TraTeUera,   pp.  Zl), 
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the  earliest  oatlet  of  Asiatic  enterprise.  From  this  coast 
the  inhabitants  of  that  old  continent  mast  have  made  their 
discoveries ;  and  for  the  first  beginnings  of  such  Toyages,  as  in 
the  analogous  case  of  Greece,  the  smallness  of  the  ports  was 
not  a  sufficient  objection.  No  one  who  has  seen  Mnnychia 
and  Phalerom  need  be  surprised  at  the  narrow  space  of  the 
havens  of  Tyre  and  Sidon.  Secondly,  there  was  the 
protection  of  the  vast  rangb  of  Lebanon.     This  at  ^' 

once  gave  to  the  northern  coast  of  Phoenicia  a  security  which 
the  southern  coast  of  Philistia  has  never  enjoyed.  The  Bedouin 
tribes,  no  doubt,  occasionally  cross  the  Tyrian  Ladder  or  the 
Gkdilean  hills  into  Phoenicia,  but  their  incursions  must  be  very 
rare  compared  with  those  to  which  Philistia  has  been  subject, 
in  early  times  from  the  mountaineers  of  Judiea,  in  later  times 
from  the  Arabs  of  the  Sinaitic  Desert.  Thirdly,  the 
ranges  of  Lebanon  send  across  the  narrow  strip  of  ^^^^ 
Phoenicia  streams  of  a  size  and  depth  wholly  unknown  to 
Palestine.  The  Leontes,  as  we  have  seen,  one  of  the  four 
livers  of  the  Lebanon,  though  not  equal  in  its  effect  on  the 
countxy  which  it  waters  to  the  other  three,  is  yet  the  largest 
river  in  Syria,  the  largest  river  which  the  traveller  from 
Egypt  will  have  seen  since  he  left  the  Nile.  And  the  more  nor- 
thern rivers,  the  "  pleasant  Bostrenus  " — ^the  modem  Auwaly, 
hard  by  Sidon :  the  clear  Lycus — River  of  the  Wolf  or  Dog; 
the  romantic  rivers  of  the  Adonis  and  Kadisha — are  amongst 
**  the  streams  from  *  Lebanon,"  which  must  always  have  kept 
Phoenicia  fresh  and  fertile. 

If  from  the  country  generally  we  turn  to  its  more  celebrated 
cities,  there  are  several  marked  characteristics  which  belong  to 
all  of  them,  and  which  distinguish  them  from  the  cities  of  the 
southern  plain.  First,  though  none  of  them  possess  harbours 
in  the  modem  sense  of  the  word,  they  have  all  certain  approxi- 
mations to  it.  Tyre  and  Arvad  stood  on  islands ;  and  Sidon, 
Berytus  (Beirut),  and  Tripolis(Tarabulus)  on  promontories,  with 
a  chain  of  islets  in  front  or  at  their  side.    These  islands  served 


1  A  Ukencfls  to  it  ig  fosiid  in  a  htm         »  «<Kfldiab«,**   tho  «<Holj   SUwoi.** 
fiagment  of  rnin  at  the  riTor's  moatb.      See  Ohapter  XII. 
<R«tter,  iv.  510.^  *  Cant  It.  16. 
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in  ancient  times,  and  might  to  a  still  greater  degree  serve  in 
Tjte  and  modem  times,  for  a  protection  from  the  storms  of  the 
Sidon.  Mediterranean.  The  modem  town  has  very  much 
shrank  within  its  ancient  limits.  Not  only  has  the  town  on  the 
mainland  disappeared,  bnt  a  large  part  of  the  island — that  is, 
what  was  the  island  before  Alexander  joined  it  to  the  shore  bv 
the  present  long  sandy  isthmus — lies  bare  and  uninhabited; 
fragments  of  colmnns  tangled  together  in  the  waves;  large  frag- 
ments, too,  of  masonry  of  the  walls  of  the  old  port;  huge  walla 
of  an  ancient  castle,  and  also  of  the  old  cathedral*.  In  this  last 
lie,  far  away  from  Hohenstauffen  or  Salzburg,  the  bones  of  the 
great  Emperor  Frederic  Barbarossa,  brought  thither  after  tiie 
long  funeral  procession  which  passed  down  the  coast  &om 
Tarsus  to  Tyre,  to  lay  his  remains  beside  the  dust  of  a  yet 
greater  man — Origen.  On  this  mgged  rock  {twr)  the  earliest 
sanctuary  of  Tyre,  as  of  her  own  colony  of  Gades,  was  reared; 
N«meof  t^d  from  it  was  derived  the  name  of  Tyte^  or, 
SjnA-  according  to  its  ancient  Hebrew  and  modem  Arabic 
name,  T^w,  and  Stir — ^which,  in  all  probability,  led  the  Greeks 
to  transfer  the  appellation  of  this,  their  first  acquaintance,  to 
the  whole  land  of  Stbia.  It  is  possible  that  the  junction  of 
the  island  of  T3rre  to  the  mainland,  effected  by  Alexander's 
mole,  suggested  to  him  the  formation  of  the  double  harbour  of 
Alexandria,  by  uniting  to  the  mainland  the  island  of  Pharos. 
It  is  said  that  the  junction  of  the  island  of  Buad,  or  Arvad,  to 
the  mainland  by  like  means,  would  render  that  ancient  seaport 
the  most  available  harbour  in  Syria. 

Secondly^  Beirut,Tripoli,  and  especially  Tyre  and  Sidon,  enjoy 
the  advantage  of  peculiarly  fertile  tracts  immediately  adjoining. 
The  gardens  of  Sidon  are  conspicuous  even  from  a  distance. 
The  plain  of  Tyre,  with  the  copious  springs  of  Bas  el  ain,  has 
always  been  famous  as  one  of  the  richest  districts  of  the  Turkish 
Empire. 

Thirdly,  there  were  attached  to  some  of  them  special  natural 
productions  of  value.  The  purple  shell-fish,  on  their  rocky 
The  purple  promontories, — said  still  to  be  found  at  Tantorah, — 
SheU-fiflh.  fiimished  the  Phoenician  merchants  one  of  their 
chief  articles  of  trade.     Sidon  derives  its  name  from  the  con- 

*  ?or  (he  topography  of  aucieui  Tyre,  eee  Ritlen  Lebauon,  pp.  824—£3& 
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venience  of  its  projecting  point  for  the  hxHt  sea-fishermen  to 
** catch"  the  "fish*"  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  even  the  rock  ot 
Tyre  still  answers  the  same  purpose.  Amongst  all  these  cities* 
it  is  on  Tyre  that  the  attention  of  the  Biblical  student  is  chiefly 
fixed.  Its  main  features  can  still  be  distinguished  and  illustrated 
by  the  situation  of  kindred  cities  elsewhere.  The  massive  re- 
mains of  the  ancient  walls  of  Arvad,  nearly  surrounding  the 
island  of  the  modern  Buad,  give  some  notion  of  the  defences  of 
Tyre.  The  limited  size  of  the  island  led  both  in  Tyre  and  Arvad 
to  an  arrangement  which  must  have  rendered  them  a  striking 
exception  to  most  Oriental,  and  to  most  ancient  cities.  For  the 
sake  of  economising  the  narrow  space^  the  'houses  of  both  were 
built  up,  fearless  of  earthquakes,  to  the  height  of  many  stories, 
recalling,  says  Strabo,  the  aspect  of  the  gigantic  mansions  of  the 
Augustan  Rome.  With  this  lofty  mass  of  edifices  towering  on 
its  sea-girt  rock,  Tyre  might  well  be  thought  a  fit  type  of  the 
ancient  Queen  of  Commerce;  and  the  prophet  naturally  spoke  of 
her  as  a  floating  palace ;  as  a  ship  moored  by  the  long  strand ' ;  "  in 
the  midst  of  the  seas,"  with  her  ''  masts  of  cedar,"  her ''  sails  of 
fine  linen,  blue  and  pui*ple,"  her  '"mariners,  rowers,  and  pilots." 
There  is  one  point  of  view  in  which  this  whole  coast  is 
specially  remarkable.  '*A  mournful  and  solitary  dj^j^^j^^^ 
silence  now  prevails  along  the  shore  which  once  ofPhoeni- 
resounded  with  the  world's  debate."  This  sentence, 
with  which  Gibbon  solemnly  closes  his  chapter  on  the  Crusades, 
well  sums  up  the  general  impression  still  left  by  the  six  days' 
ride  from  Beirut  to  Ascalon ;  and  it  is  no  matter  of  surprise 
that  in  this  impression  travellers  have  felt  a  response  to  the 
strains  in  which  Isaiah  and  Ezekiel  foretold  the  desolation  of 
Tyre  and  Sidon.  In  one  sense,  and  that  the  highest,  this 
feeling  is  just.  The  Phoenician  power  which  the  Prophets 
denounced  has  entirely  perished;  even  whilst  "the  world's 
debate '^  of  the  middle  ages  gave  a  new  animation  to  these 
shores,  the  brilliant  Tyre  of  Alexander  and  Barbarossa  had  no 
real  connection  with  the  Tyre  of  Hiram ;  and  perhaps  no 
greater  stretch  of  imagination  in  ancient  history  is  required 
chan  to  conceive  how  the  two  small  towns  of  Tyre  and  Sidon, 

'  Kenrick^g  Fbomioia,  pp.  47,  (8.  '  For  the  elaborate  represeotatioii  ot' 

^  Strabo.     This  lias  been  irell  caught      Tyre  as  a  ship^  lee  Siekioi  xsvU   8 — 2^ 
by  Macaolay,  Hist,  of  Bog.  toL  t.  (Kenriok,  pp.  193,  3i0). 
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as  they  now  exist,  could  have  been  the  parent  cities  of  Carthage 
and  Cadiz,  the  traders  with  Spain  and  Britain,  the  wonders  of 
the  East  for  luxury  and  magnificence.  So  total  a  destmctioD, 
for  all  political  purposes,  of  the  two  great  commercial  states 
of  the  ancient  world  has  been  frequently  held  up  to  commercial 
states  in  the  modem  world,  as  showing  the  precarious  tenure 
by  which  purely  mercantile  greatness  is  held ;  and  in  thi^ 
respect  the  prophecies  of  the  Hebrew  seers^  were  a  real  revela- 
tion of  the  coming  fortunes  of  the  world,  the  more  remarkable 
because  experience  had  not  yet  justified  such  a  result.  But  to 
narrow  the  scope  of  these  sublime  visions  to  the  actual  build- 
ings and  sites  of  the  cities,  is  as  unwarranted  by  facts  as  it  is 
mistaken  in  idea.  Sidon  has  probably  never  ceased  to  be  a 
populous,  and,  on  the  whole,  a  flourishing  town  :  small,  indeed, 
as  compared  with  its  ancient  grandeur,  but  never  desolate,  or 
without  some  portion  of  its  old  traffic ;  and  still  encompassed 
round  and  round  with  the  lines  of  its  red  silk  manufacture, 
T3rre  may  perhaps  have  been  in  a  state  of  ruin  shortly  after  the 
Chaldean,  and  subsequently  after  the  Greek  conquest  of  Syria. 
But  it  has  been  always  speedily  rebuilt ;  and  the  magnificent 
columns  which  strew  its  shores  and  its  streets  at  the  present 
day,  attest  its  splendour  during  a  long  portion  of  its  existence 
— ^through  the  period  not  only  of  its  ancient,  but  of  its  mediseval, 
history.  After  the  termination  of  the  Crusades,  it  still  remained 
a  seat  of  European  factories ;  and,  though  confined  within  a 
veiy  small  part  of  the  ancient  city,  it  is  still  a  thriving  and 
well  inhabited  village,  with  a  considerable  traffic  in  millstones, 
conveyed  from  Hermon  in  long  caravans,  and  thence  exported 
to  Alexandria.  The  period,  during  which  it  sunk  to  the  lowest 
ebb,  was  from  the  cldse  of  the  seventeenth  to  the  beginning  oi 
the  present  century ;  and  the  comparative  desolation  which  it 
then  exhibited  no  doubt  presented  some  of  the  imagery  on 
which  so  much  stress  has  been  laid,  in  order  to  convey  the 
impression  of  its  being  a  desolate  rock,  only  used  for  the 
drying  of  fishermen's  nets.  But  as  this  was  not  the  case 
before  that  period,  and  is  certainly  not  the  case  now,  it  is  idle 
to  seek  for  the  fulfilment  of  the  ancient  prediction  within  those 
limits;  and  the  ruin  of  the  empire  of  Tyre,  combined  with  the 

-  Isft.  Jjdii.  1, 15 ;  Exek.  vxtI. — xxfilL 
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revival  and  continuance  of  the  town  of  Tyre,  is  thus  a  striking 
instance  of  the  moral  and  poetical,  as  distinct  from  the  literal 
and  prosaiCy  accomplishments  of  the  Prophetical  scriptures. 
The  same  argument  applies  with  greater  or  less  force  to  the 
prophecies  against  Ascalon,  Damascus,  and  Petra,  as  well  as 
to  those  of  which  the  fulfilment  is  supposed  to  be  yet  future. 
If  the  revival  of  these  cities,  after  their  temporary  destruction^ 
shows  that  we  are  not  to  press  the  letter  of  prophecy  beyond 
its  professed  object,  so  also  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by 
the  Bomans  shows  that  no  expectations  of  its  future  prosperity 
can  be  founded  on  prophecies  uttered  long  before  that  time  in 
reference  to  its  restoration  by  Ezra.  It  is  possible  that,  in  the 
changes  of  tlie  Turkish  empire,  Palestine  may  again  become 
a  civilised  country,  under  Greek  or  Latin  influences ;  that  the 
Jewish  race,  so  wonderfully  preserved,  may  yet  have  another 
stage  of  national  existence  opened  to  them ;  that  they  may 
once  more  obtain  possession  of  their  native  land,  and  invest  it 
with  an  interest  greater  than  it  could  have  under  any  other 
circumstances.  But  the  localities  of  Syria,  no  less  than  common 
sense  and  piety,  warn  us  against  confounding  these  specula- 
tions with  divine  revelations,  or  against  staking  the  truth  of 
Christianity  and  the  authority  of  the  Sacred  Records  on  the 
chances  of  local  and  political  revolutions.  The  curse'  on 
Ascalon  must  have  expired  before  the  time  when  it  became  the 
residence  of  the  Herods  and  the  court  of  the  Crusaders.  If 
Petra  under  the  Roman  empire  rose  into  a  great  thoroughfare 
of  Eastern  traffic,  and  is  now  again,  after  a  long  interval  of 
desertion,  the  yearly  resort  of  European  travellers,  it  is  clear 
that  the  words*  "  None  shall  pass  through  it  for  ever  and  ever,'' 
cannot  be  extended  beyond  the  fall  of  the  race  of  Esau.  In 
like  manner  the  curtain  of  prophecy  falls  on  the  Holy  City, 
when  **  Jerusalem  was  trodden  down' "  by  the  armies  of  Titus. 
Its  successive  revivals  under  Hadrian,  Constantino,  Omar,  and 
Godfrey,  as  well  as  its  present  degradation,  and  its  future 
vicissitudes,  are  alike  beyond  the  scope  of  the  Sacred  Volume*. 

'  Zeph.  iL  4,  7.  *  For  the  gencnl  qvettion  of  the  IomI 

2  I«L  zzziT.lO;  Jer  ilix.  18.  predictumi  of  the  Old  TeitameDt,   Mt 

'  Lake  zzi.  24.  Arnold's  Two  Sermons  on  Prophecy. 
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NOTE  A. 
HOUSE  OF  SIMON  AT  JAFFA. 

Ons  of  the  few  localities  which  can  claim  to  repiesent  an  biatorical 
scene  of  the  New  Testament  is  the  site  of  the  house  of  Simon,  the 
tanner,  at  Jaffa.  The  house  itself  is  a  oomparatiTelj  modern  building, 
with  no  pretensions  to  interest  or  antiquity.  The  outer  door  is  from 
the  street  in  which  stand  the  Latin  and  Armenian  oonyects,  but  no 
church  or  convent  appears  to  have  been  built  on  the  site,  and  no  other 
place  is  shown  as  such.  The  house  is  occupied  bj  Mussulmans,  and 
regarded  hj  them  as  sacred ;  a  small  mosque  or  praying-place  is  ia 
one  of  the  rooms,  which  is  said,  by  the  occupants,  to  commemorate 
the  fact  that  *'  the  Lord  Jesus  here  asked  €h>d  for  a  meal,  and  the 
table  came  down  at  once,*'  a  remarkable  instance  of  the  yulgar 
corruption  of  miracles  so  common  in  Mussulman  traditions ;  and,  in 
this  case,  curious  as  an  evident  confusion  of  the  Mahometan  versions 
of  the  Feeding  of  the  Five  Thousand^  and  of  the  Last  Supper^  with 
the  Vision  of  Peter.  Such  a  tradition,  even  from  the  fact  of  its 
distortion,  and  from  its  want  of  European  sanction,  has  some  daim 
to  be  heard.  And  this  claim  is  remarkably  confirmed  by  the  circum- 
stances of  the  situation.  The  house  ia  close  **  on  the  sea-shore ;" 
the  waves  beat  against  the  low  wall  of  its  court-yard.  In  the  court- 
yard is  a  spring  of  fresh  water»  such  as  must  always  have  been 
needed  for  the  purposes  of  tanning,  and  which,  though  now  no 
longer  so  used,  is  reported  to  have  been  so  used  in  a  tradition  which 
describes  the  premises  to  have  been  long  employed  as  a  tanneiy. 
It  is  curious  that  two  other  celebrated  locahties  may  be  still  identified 
in  the  same  manner.  One  is  in  Jerusalem.  At  the  southern  end  of 
the  Church  of  the  Sepulchre  stood  the  palace  of  the  Knights  of 
St.  John.  When  Saladin  took  the  Holy  City,  it  is  said  that  he 
determined  to  render  the  site  of  the  palace  for  ever  contemptible, 
by  turning  it  into  a  tannery.  And  a  tannery  still  remains  with 
its  offensive  sights  and  smells  amongst  what  are  the  undoubted 
remains  of  that  ancient  home  of  European  chivalry.  Another  case 
is  nearer  home.  Every  one  knows  the  story  of  the  parentage  of 
William  the  Conqueror,  how  his  father,  under  the  romantic  cliff  of 
Falaise,  saw  Arlette  amongst  the  tanneries.      There^  agun,  ths 

1  Bee  WeiTs  Biblioal  Legende,  p.  226. 

«  Konn.  ▼.118.    (GalcutUi  Keriew^  ?y.  p.  201.) 
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tanneries  still  take  advantage  of  the  running  streams  which  creep 
round  the  foot  of  the  rock, — ^living  memorials  of  the  ancient  story. 

The  rude  staircase  to  the  roof  of  the  modem  house,  flat  now  as 
of  old,  leads  us  to  the  riew  which  gives  all  that  is  needed  for  the' 
accompaniments  of  the  hour.  There  is  the  wide  noonday  heaven 
above ;  in  front  is  the  long  bright  sweep  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea, 
its  nearer  waves  broken  by  the  reefs  famous  in  ancient  G«ntile 
legends  as  the  rocks  of  Andromeda'.  Fishermen  are  standing 
and  wading  amongst  them  —  such  as  might  have  been  there  of 
old,  recalling  to  the  Apostle  his  long-forgotten  nets  by  the  Lake 
of  Gennesareth,  the  first  promise  of  Ids  fiiture  call  to  be  *'  a  fisher 
of  men." 


NOTE  B, 

VILLAGBS  OP  8HAB0N. 

It  may  be  expedient  to  give  here  two  or  three  notices  of  places, 
not  as  b^g  directly  connected  with  Sacred  History,  but  as  having 
been  omitted  in  previous  accounts. 

About  three  houra  N.  of  Jaffa  is  a  village  on  the  saudy  ridge  of  the 
"  Bamleh,"  ^EUHaram  Ali  ibn^Aleim^^*  "  the  sanctuary  of  si-Hanm 
Ali  the  son  of  Aleim,"  so  called  from  the  mosque  and  tomb  sod  Azmf. 
of  that  saint,  whose  story  as  related  to  us  by  the  keeper  of  the  mosque 
is  as  follows :  **  He  was  a  dervish  in  the  adjacent  village  of  Arsuf, 
Saltan  of  all  the  dervishes  of  all  the  country  round.  The  villagers 
thought  not  at  all  about  God.  When  Sultan  Bibars  (from  Egypt) 
came  to  besiege  it,  Ali — who  lived  in  the  town  on  alms  that  were 
given  to  him — baffled  him  by  catching  all  the  cannon-balls  in  hiz 
hands.  A  dervish  from  the  besieging  army,  after  some  time,  came 
to  ask  him  the  cause  of  the  failure  of  all  their  attacks.  Ali  replied, 
'  Will  the  Sultan  make  me  a  good  mosque  and  tomb,  and  is  he  a 
good  Mussulman?'  '  Yes,'  answered  the  dervish.  *  Send  him  then 
to  me,  disguised  as  a  dervish.'  The  Sultan  Bibars  came  and  pro- 
mised to  build  for  Ali  the  mosque  and  tomb;  and  Ali  stipulated 
for  twenty-four  hours  before  the  cannonading  was  to  begin  anew. 
He  then  warned  the  people  of  Arsuf  to  become  Mussulmans, 
threatening  the  fall  of  the  town  if  they  refused  to  listen  to  him. 
They  disbelieved  him;  the  twenty-four  hours  elapsed — the  can- 
nonading recommenced — Ali  no  longer  intercepted  the  balls,  and 
the  town  was  destroyed." 

The  ruins  of  Arsuf  are  still  visible  on  an  eminence  a  little  north 
of  '*  £1-Haram,"  with  a  fosse  on  the  land-side,  and  walls  on  the  sea 

'  Compftie  Kenriek*!  Fhoenieiaiy  p.  20. 
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side.  Tlie  mosque  of  the  "  Haram  "  professes  to  be  the  one  built 
by  Sultan  Bibars  in  accordance  with  his  promise,  and  the  tomb 
which  stands  in  the  court  of  the  mosque  to  hare  been  built  for 
the  saint  before  his  death,  the  body  baring  been  let  down  into 
the  vault  below  through  the  two  endjs  of  the  tomb,  which  are  now 
walled  up\ 

Schwarz,  confounding  JEU  and  Alt,  supposes  the  inhabitants  to 
represent  this  as  the  grave  of  Uli.  He  says  that  on  one  side  of  tiie 
tombstone  is  a  Hebrew,  and  the  other  a  Samaritan,  inscription  ;  and 
that  the  Samaritans  constantly  go  to  perform  their  devotions  at  it 
(p.  143). 

Um'Khalid  is  one  of  the  chief  villages  of  the  plain  of  Sharon,  and 
Um-Ehii-  the  height  above  it  commands  one  of  the  most  striking 
li^  views  of  the  mountains  of  Ephraim,  the  very  view  in  all 

likelihood  intended  in  the  description  of  Abraham's  approach  to 
Mount  Gtenaxn^  when  **  he  saw  the  place  afar  off'."  It  is  so  called 
from  a  great  female  saint,  ''Sittah  Saba,  the  mother  of  Khalid," 
whose  tomb  is  marked,  not  as  usual  by  a  mosque,  but  by  a  large 
enclosure  in  which  it  stands  in  the  open  air,  under  the  shade  of  sn 
enormous  fig-tree.  The  ancient  and  Hebrew  name  of  Antipatris', 
which  is  situated  about  ten  miles  from  IJm-Khalid,  was  Caphar 
Saba,  which  is  still  preserved  in  the  Arabic  Kefr-S&ba.  The  not 
unnatural  belief  of  the  peasants  of  T7m-Khalid  is,  that  this  name  is 
derived  from  the  Lady  Saba  who  lies  buried  under  their  own  fig-tree. 
It  would  be  a  curious  question  to  know  whether  this  is  an  accidental 
coincidence,  or  whether  there  was  a  real  Hebrew  or  Syrian  worthy 
in  earlier  times,  who  has  been  thus  connected  with  the  later  Arabian 
traditions  of  Khalid  of  Damascus. 


^  Pliny  Bpeaks  of  the  town  and  river 
of  CrooodileB  in  PhoenioiA  (H.  N.  t.  19) ; 
and  Strabo  (xri.)  places  tbe  town  of 
Crocodiles  between  Aooho  and  OaBsarea, 
apparently  near  the  latter.  The  &ot  ib 
noticed  by  Pocooke.  The  riyer  in  qnea* 
tion  is  a  stream— fordable,  bat  deep — 
immediately  north  of  Onsarea,  marked  in 
Zimmermann's  map  as  Nahr  Zerka.  The 
keeper  of  the  mosque  of  Bl-Haram  enri- 
ously  confirmed  the  old  story.  He  said 
at  onee  that  the  river  was  called  "  Moi 
Temsah  '* — *  *  the  water  of  the  crocodile  ** 
^«od  described,  without  any  sagseation 


on  our  part^  that  he  had  seen  in  it  erea- 
taree  nearly  as  long  as  a  boat^  with 
long  taUa  like  liiards.  I  give  this  testi' 
mony  for  what  it  ia  worth.  The  maa 
had  nerer  been  in  ISgypt^  nor  ever  aeaaa 
Egyptian  crocodile.  Compare  Eenriek't 
Phosnioia,  p.  24.  They  are  meBtkoeil 
by  the  Cnuading  Histariana  near  this 
spot. 

*  See  Chap.  Y.;  note  on  Qerizim,  p. 
251. 

*  For  the  whole  qaeatbn  of  Antipatri% 
aee  Conybeare  and  Howson  en  SL  PknL 
ToL  U.  pp.  277.  278. 
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NOTE  C. 
PH(BNICIAN  AimQUlTIBS  ON  THB  HARITIMB  PLAIN. 

Thx  PhcBnician  plain,  far  beyond  any  part  of  Palestine  Proper,  ii 
strewed  with  the  distinct  fragments  of  older  civilisation.  Tomb  of 
One  of  these  is  the  **  Tomb  of  Hiram/'  which  has  been  Himii. 
shortly  described  by  Bobinson  (iii.  884),  and  Van  de  Yelde  (i.  184)  ; 
and  engrared  as  a  frontispiece  to  Captain  Allen's  work  on  ijie  Dead 
Sea.  It  stands  inland  amongst  wild  rocky  hills,  about  three  miles 
from  Tyre.  It  is  a  single  gray  sarcophagus  hollowed  out  so  as  just 
to  admit  a  body.  A  large  oblong  stone  is  placed  over  it,  so  as  com- 
pletely to  cover  it,  the  only  entrance  being  an  aperture  knocked 
through  at  its  eastern  extremity.  The  whole  rests  on  a  rude  pedestal 
of  upright  unhewn  stones.  There  are  other  broken  stones  in  the 
neighbourhood.  Our  guide  firom  Tyre  (professing  to  derive  his 
information  firom  an  Arabic  work  on  Tyre  called  **  Torad,")  said 
**  that  it  was  the  tomb  of  King  Hiram,  buried  at  the  eattem  gate  d 
old  Tyre,  which  thence  reached  down  the  hill  towards  the  sea." 

Another  monument  of  unknown  age  is  a  circle  of  upright  stones— 
as  of  Stonehenge — which  rises  amongst  the  bushes  near    «^  |. » 
the  shore,  about  an  hour  N.  of  the  mouth  of  the  KhAsimtyeh 
or  Litftny,  near  Adlilin'.    These  must  be  what  M.  Yan  de  Yelde 
(i.  208)  saw  from  a  distance,  and  what  his  guide  told  him  ''  were  men 
turned  into  stone  for  scoffing  at  Nabi  Zur."    Ndbi  Zur  (of  whom  be 
here  and  elsewhere  speaks)  is  evidently  the  Prophet  Ztir,"  t.  e.  the 
founder  (Eponymus)  of  Tyre — as  NM  Sidoan  of  Bidon.    A  similar 
circle  appears  to  exist  under  the  name  of  Hadjar-Lasbah  near  the 
Dead  Sea  (De  Saulqy,  ii.  69).  They  are  curious  as  probably  examples 
or  illustrations  of  the  monumental  stones  so  often  mentioned  in  the 
Old  Testament. 

To  these  must  now  be  added  the  sarcophagus  of  Esmunazar,  King 
of  Sidon,  found  in  the  royal  burial-place  near  Sidon,  and 
now  by  the  munificence  of  the  Due  de  Luynes  deposited  in  Su'oopha- 
the  Louvre.    It  is  remarkable  as  bearing  the  only  PhoB-  S^muMftr 
nician  inscription  yet  discovered  in  PhoBnicia.  The  inscrip- 
tion, which  is  double,  consists  chiefly  of  an  imprecation  much  in  the 
style,  and  occasionally  in  the  very  words,  of  the  Hebrew  Prophets, 
on  any  one  who  shall  remove  the  sarcophagus  or  its  cover  from  the 
place  of  interment. 

The  Duo  de  Luynes,  who  has  published  a  learned  commentary'  on 


I  See  Kenrick's  Phoenicia,  p.  19.  1011011011  fun^raire  d'Kimiuutta>r,  par  H. 

'  Memoire  but  le  Saroophi^ge  ei  Fin-      d*  Albert  de  L^ynee. 
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the  who/jd  inscription,  arrives  at  the  conclusion  tliat  Bsmunaxar  lir^d 
at  the  end  of  the  seventh  century  before  the  Christian  era,  and  there- 
fore in  the  last  times  of  the  Jewish  monarchy.  Near  the  dose  ci 
the  inscription,  Esmunazar  expresses  his  gratitude  to  the  God 
Milcom  for  having  enabled  him  to  conquer  **  Dor  and  Japha,  and 
wide-spread  lands  of  com  in  the  root  of  Dan.*'  The  Duke  in  his 
commentary  (p.  84)  makes  Dan  to  be  the  Northern  colony  (see 
Chapter  XI.),  and  Dor  and  Japha  to  be  respectively  Hammoth-dor 
(Josh.  xxi.  82)  of  Naphtali,  and  Japhia  of  Zebulun  (Joeh.  xix.  12). 
But  Bsmunazar  could  hardly  have  attached  such  importance  to  these 
two  obscure,  only  once-named  towns.  Nor  have  they  any  con- 
nection even  with  the  northern  Dan.  The  two  cities  must  surely  be 
Dor  and  Jaffa,  already  described  in  this  chapter,  celebrated  as  sea- 
ports, and  both  included  in  the  territory  of  Dan.^  With  this  also 
will  best  agree  the  further  designation  of  ^  lands  of  com  '*  if  this 
translation  of  niiDM  ]yi  is  adopted.  To  this  the  ample  cornfields  of 
Sharon  and  Fhilistia  would  correspond  as  well,  as  the  rough  hills  of 
Zebulon  and  Naphtali  correspond  ill.  Is  it  not,  however,  possible 
that  the  word  **  Dagan  "  rendered  "  com,"  may  be  "  Dagon,"  and 
that  the  lands  thus  described  as  granted  by  Milcom  may  derive  this 
appellation  from  ''  Dagon"  the  Philistine  and  maritime  god  ? 

With  the  southern  limit  thus  ascribed  to  the  PhcBniciana  agreei 
the  definition  of  their  boundary  both  by  Herodotus  and  Pliny. 

'  Auirmi .  •  .  •  'A^g^ry  teat  Aifipois  ^i^o^cmc     Jos.  Aai.  T.  i  JSi 


CHAPTER  Vn. 


THB  JOBBAN  AND  THB  DBAD  SBA. 

Ckn.  zHL  10.  *' And  Lot  lift«d  «p  hit  «y«i^  and  beheld  aU  tiie  'roimd' 
of  Jozdian." 

JoeephuB*  Wsn  of  tlie  Jewi,  IV.  Tiii  2.  '*Tha  ooontry  between  the 
two  nuigei  of  moimtuns  which  extend  to  the  Lake  of  Asphalt  is  called  '  the 
gnat  plahL'  Its  lengtii  is  280  fbrloDgs,  and  its  breadth  120.  It  is  dirided 
m  the  midst  bj  the  ri^r  Jordan,  and  it  contatDS  two  lakes,  the  Lake  of 
Tiberias^  and  the  Lake  of  Asphalt,  of  the  most  opposite  natures  ;  for  the  one 
ia  salt  and  barren,  and  the  other  sweet  and  fbU  of  Hfe.  In  the  sommer 
season  the  plain  is  bomt  up^  and  from  the  exoesslTe  dnmgbt  the  aii  becomes 
pestilential ;  for  the  whole  plain  is  withoot  water  except  the  Jordan  ;  and 
■D  it  resnlts  that  the  palm-grores  on  its  banks  are  Joprishing— but  less  so 
those  that  are  farther  off.** 

Jnstin.  zxzfL  8.  Bst  Tallis,  qn»  contiunis  montibna^  relnt  mare  qnodani, 
)d  instar  oastroniD  nlauditor. 


TIm  Four  Blven  of  Lebunon — ^The  phjiioftl  peeaUaritioi  of  tiM  JonUui— Its 
importanoe  m  the  rirer  of  F^estine. — Unfireqnonted — ^EDsbniod  moibl 
L  Yale  of  Siddim  and  Dead  Sea  :  1.  BaHle  ofthe  Kings  ;  2.  Orertbrow 
of  Sodom  and  Gomonah  ;  8.  Appearanoe  of  the  Diab  &■▲  ;  4.  Visum 
of  Sxekiel;  5.  En-gedL  IL  Plain— Tenaoea  of  tbe  Jardan ;  1.  Plam 
of  Abel-Shittun — Encampment  of  the  Israelitea — ^Yiews  from  Fiegah — 
Balaam — ^Moses— Boxial-plaoe  of  Moses — Passsge  of  the  Jordan;  S. 
Jericho — At  the  time  of  the  capture — Of  the  prophets— Of  Christ; 
8.  Bethabaim— Scene  of  the  Preaching  of  John — Scene  of  the  Temyta- 
tte — ^Baptism  in  the  Joixlan — Bathing  of  the  iiigriins. 


TEE 


JOKDAN   AND   THE   DEAD   SEA. 


TuE  history  of  the  Jordan  cannot  be  viewed  without  a  con- 
sideration of  the  physical  pecoliarities  which  mark  its  relation 
to  Palestine  and  to  the  world,  and  which  must  here  be  once 
for  all  noticed  in  detail. 

It  is  a  characteristic  of  all  the  four  rivers  of  the  Lebanon, 
that  they  are  almost  precluded  by  the  circumstances   The  Four 
of  their  rise  from  attaining  their  natural  outlet  in  the   £^  " 
sea.'     To  compare  their  position  with  that  of  rivers   ooanes. 
and  mountains  on  a  far  larger  scale,  it  is  as  if  the  Amazon  and 
Orinoco  after  being  confined  within  the  lines  of  the  Andes, 
were  either  lost  in  the  Pampas  without  reaching  the  Atlantic, 
or  by  a  violent  turn  in  their  course  escaped  into  the  Pacific 
The  Orontes  and  Leontes  both  flow  parallel  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean, for  the  greater  part  of  their  channels,  shut  out  from 
it  by  the  high  wall  of  Lebanon.     At  the  last  moment,  as  it 
were,  of  their  existence,  they  make  a  sudden  turn  westward, 
and  descend  into  the  sea.     The  Oronted*  finds  its  outlet  by 


A  See  Chapten  11.  and  XII.      Thte      Official  Report  of  Lynch*!  BzpeditioB, 
peonliarity  of  the  rivers  is  well  stated  in      pp.  80,  81. 
AndenKm*8  Geologioal  Desoription  in  the  '  The  modera  name  of  the  Orontea, 
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doubling  back  upon  itself,  so  that  its  course  for  the  last  thirt) 
miles  is  parallel  to  the  great  body  of  its  own  stream.  The 
Leontes,  though  with  a  less  rapid  change,  has  to  force  its  waj 
through  the  narrow  pass  produced  by  the  sudden  offshoot  whicli 
Anti-Libanus  throws  out  westward,  as  if  with  the  very  object 
of  preventing  its  escape.  The  Barada  alone  issues  into  what 
would  have  been  the  natural  exit  for  all — the  plain  of  Syria, 
on  the  way  to  the  Indian  Ocean.  But  the  basin-like  character 
of  that  plain,  combined  with  the  ^ect  of  the  burning  waste 
beyond,  stops  short  its  career  in  wide  marshy  lakes,  a  day's 
journey  beyond  the  city  of  Damascus. 

The   Jordan    combines  in   itself   the    peculiarities   which 

Tliepeeali*  ^^^^°S  ^  ^^  other  three.  Bising  in  the  fork  of 
ariti«sof  the  two  ranges  of  Anti-Libanus,  it  first  runs  bj 
necessity  within  these  two  enclosing  wall£t,  paralld 
to  the  Mediterranean  from  north  to  south,  as  the  Orontes 
from  south  to  north.  Its  streams — ^for  in  this  stage  it  can 
hardly  be  called  a  single  river — ^are  first  received  into  the 
high  lake  of  Merom,  which  might  seem  destined  to  absorb 
its  waters,  as  in  the  case  just  mentioned  of  the  river  of 
Damascus.  But  two  causes  prolong  its  existence,  fii^t  the 
continual  supply  which  its  own  stream  and  that  lake  itself 
receive  from  the  adjacent  springs  in  the  limestone  clifb  of 
Lebanon,  secondly,  and  in  a  more  remarkable  degree,  the 
depression  in  the  valley  which  begins  here,  and  opens  a 
course  for  the  river  to  descend  in  its  collected  volume,  and 
with  increased  rapidity  downwards  for  three  hundred  feet  into 
the  Sea  of  Galilee.  Again  it  might  seem  to  have  met  with 
its  end,  but  again  it  plunges  through  twenty-seven  rapids, 
through  a  fall  of  a  thousand  feet,'  through  what  is  the 
lowest  and  final  stage  of  its  course.  Like  the  Leontes  and 
Orontes,  it  would  now  seem  intent  on  making  every  effort 
to  escape,  darting  first  to  the  right,  then  to  the  left, 
then  to  the  right  again,  and  thus  descending   so  deviously 

£1  Aaiy — "the  rebellioiu,"  \b  said  to  be  throw  over  it  (Schwuz,  p.  57). 

derived  partly  from  its  flowing  contrary  '  The    only    known    inatasee    d  i 

to  all  the  other  streams,  and  partly  from  greater  fall  is  the  Sacramento  lifv  ia 

iia  wild  and  rapid  current  whioh  tears  California, 
away  all  the  bridges  that  men  attempt  to 
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and  capriciously  as  to  present  the  unparalleled  spectacle  of  a 
eonrse  only  sixty  miles'  in  actoal  length,  increased  to  two 
hundred  by  the  infinite  multiplication  of  its  windings.  But 
unlike  the  northern  rivers  of  the  Lebanon,  the  Jordan  is 
doubly  and  trebly  confined  as  well  within  its  own  successive 
terraces,  as  within  the  two  high  mountain-walls  which  accom- 
pany it  on  either  side  with  undeviating  regularity  till  they  see 
It  faU  into  its  lowest  depth  in  the  Dead  Sea.  From  this,  its 
last  receptacle,  the  Jordan  emerges  no  more. 

It  has  thus  three  distinct  stages — ^the  first  ending  in  the 
Lake  of  Merom,  the  second  in  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  and  the 
third  in  the  Dead  Sea.  The  two  earlier  stages  will  be  noticed 
as  we  ascend  its  course.  The  third  stage,  on  which  we  now 
enter — ^the  "  great  plain  "  of  the  later  Jews ;  the  **  Anion  "  or 
'*  channel  *'  of  the  Greek  geographers;  the  **  Ghor*'  or  "  sunken 
plain"  of  the  modem  Arabs* — as  it  is  the  one  in  which 
the  peculiar  characteristics  of  the  region  are  most  signally 
exhibited,  so  it  is  the  only  one  in  which  the  river  itself  is 
connected  with  the  Sacred  history. 

The  singular  relations  of  the  Jordan  to  the  rest  of  the  world 
were  unknown  to  the  Israelites.  But  its  strange  results  as 
affecting  their  own  country  were  familiar  to  them  as  to  us; 
and  must  have  heightened  in  every  age  the  charm  which  hangs 
over  the  mysterious  valley.  They  must  have  been  struck  at 
all  times  by  its  great  depression,  to  the  depth  of  no  less  than 
three  thousand  feet  below  the  mountains  of  Judsa,  which  is 
marked  by  the  never-failing  notice  of  the  **  going  up  "  from,  or 
the  **  going  down  "  to  its  level,  in  the  numerous  allusions  to 
the  journeys  up  and  down  those  high  mountain-passes,  from 
the  first  invasion  of  Joshua  to  the  last  journey  of  our  Lord. 
They  must  have  known  habitually,  what  to  us  is  known  only 
througli  two  adventurous  expeditions — the  swift  descent  of 
the  stream  as  it  leaves  the  Sea  of  Galilee, — from  which  in  all 

K  Official  JEleport  of  LjBoh,  pp;  30, 149,  This  feature  at  the  Jordan  ia  well  caught 

205.     '*The  Jordan  ia  the  crookedest  in  a  quaint  alluaion  in  Gilea  Fletohar'a 

river  what  ia,"  if  the  homely  bat  forcible  poem,  "  Ghriat*a  Death  and  Triumph." 
expreaaum   of  the   Bnglieh    Bzpedition  ^  For  the  name  '*The  great  plain,*' 

(Geogr.  Joum.  xviiL  118),  for  the  same  see  Josephus,  BalL  Jod.  lY.  riiL  2.    For 

chaiaetezistio  which  Pliny  (H.  N.  t.  15)  the    *<Aul6n"  and    the    "Ghor,'*    ma 

describes  more  rhetorically  **amniii,  qua-  Kitter;  Jordan,  481* 
lanua  looorum  situs  patitur,  amhUiotmt^** 
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probability  is  derive^  th*^  ^^^ '  nnwip  hy  vh^rh  if.  in  Afl]l«<i  in.  the 
Old  Testament,  "the  Jordan *Lo^*JihfiJifiacfiixdei:*-"  They 
must  have  been  struck,  too,  by  the  innumerable  windings  which 
in  this  descent  it  carves  for  itself  in  its  deep  bed — *'  a  giganiis 
green  serpent "  as  seen  from  the  adjacent  heights  threading  its 
tortuous  way  through  its  tropical  jungle.  They  knew  well  the 
beauty  and  richness  of  this  mazy  line  of  forest,  '*  the  pride  *  of 
the  Jordan,"  the  haunt  of  the  lions,  who  from  the  neighbouring 
Desert  sheltered  themselves  in  the  reedy  covert  They  care- 
fully marked  in  their  geographical  vocabulary  the  singular  con- 
trast so  well  described  by  Josephus\  between  the  naked  Desert 
on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  hand  the  rich  vegetation 
along  the  winding  banks  of  the  river,  and  in  the  circles 
produced  by  its  tributary  streams.  Throughout  the  sevenJ 
narratives  of  the  Old  Testament  the  distinction  is  always 
observed  between  the  inhabited  "round"  or  "circles*"  of 
the  Jordan,  and  the  uninhabited  "Desert*"  through  which 
it  flows. 


^  It  is  neyer  called  the  "riyer**  or 
'*  brook,"  or  any  other  name  than  its 
own,  *' The  Jordan.*'    See  Appendix. 

s  A  striking  illustration  isoontained  in 
Joshua  iiL  16,  where  the  word  for  the 
"ooming  down*'  of  the  waters  of  the 
Jordan  is  the  same  as  that  used 
in  the  singular  for  the  river  itself. 
Abulfeda  and  the  old  Arabic  writers  call 
it  £1  Ordsnn.  The  Arabs  near  Tel  El- 
Khady  call  it  Bd-Ihui.  But  as  a  genersl 
rule  its  ancient  name  is  represented  by 
"Sheriah,**  "the  watering-plaoe,**  or 
*'Sheriatel-Ehebir,'*  '<the  great  water- 
ing-plaoe,** to  distingnish  it  from 
'*Sheriat  el-Mandhur,**  the  Hieromax. 
(Newbold,  in  Journal  As.  Soc.  zyi.  12.) 

>  TheHebrewword  "  Gaon,**  is  rightly 
transited  ** pride**  in  Zeeh.  zi.  8,  and 
wrongly,  ''swelling,**  in  Jer.  ziL  5; 
zliJL  19  ;  1.  44 ;  usually  in  connection 
with  the  lions.  Beland  (p.  274)  quotes 
a  good  description  of  the  Jordan  from 
Fhocas,  the  pilgrim  of  the  12th  century, 
which  shows  that  up  to  that  time  the 
jun^e  was  stiU  so  reguded.  *'In  the 
twisting  and  winding  streams  of  the 
Jordan  {iw  reia  ruv  'lopStCvov  IXiicoc^8c<r< 
nil  iiy^fkoffTp6^t  fo<ut)  as  is  likely, 
there  are  certain  portions  of  the  lands, 
aeit  to  the  rirer,  marked  oi^  with  a 


▼ast  mass  of  reeds  growing  in  theoL  !■ 
these,  herds  of  lions  are  wont  to  dwdL* 
No  lions  are  now  seen,  but  boaa  and 
tigers  (leopMds  f)  are  described  (Holy- 
neuz,  p.  118). 
«  Josephus,  BelL  Jud.  IV.  tiiL  S. 

•  Oiecar  and  OOOoth.  These  t^ 
carious  terms  (in  the  Knglish  Tsnioc 
zvndered  « plain**  or  "region,**)  thou^ 
oooasianslly  with  a  wider  aiifklicBtiflB, 
usually  denote  the  Jordan-TsUey — applied 
respectlTely  to  its  lower  and  upper  sftsge. 
It  is  tempting  to  derive  this  usage  (with 
Edand,  p.  274)  from  the  windings  of  tke 
sknam ;  and  it  is  not  at  any  rate  iapos- 
siUe  that  thismay  have  suggested  or  eon- 
firmed  the  invariable  use  of  eieear  ftr 
the  circular  oasis  of  Jericho  and  the  five 
cities.  In  later  times  no  doubt  the  werdi 
were  taken  merely  as  provincial  teimt 
for  ** region,**  and  as  such  were  tnnsktod 
both  in  the  LSX  and  in  the  New  Tosls- 
menl^  ^  wMptxJufu^  "the  snnuiadiBg 
neighbourhood."    See  Appendix. 

•  The  word  lor  the  Desert-plain  of  tk 
Jordan  is  ^ost  always  araiak,  or  orw- 
hoth,  being  the  continuation  of  the  sp- 
pdlation  now  confined  exclusively  to  tbc 
Desert-valley  south  of  the  Dead  .Sea.    Sec 

Appendix. 
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And,  lastly,  it  mast  have  been  impossible  to  overlook  the 
singularity  of  the  river,  not  merely  in  its  ordinary  aspect,  but 
in  tiie  more  eccentric  phenomena  which  more  or  less  powerfully 
affected  its  historical  character.  How  far  there  are  to  be  found 
any  traces  of  strictly  volcanic  agency  in  the  limestone  bed  of 
the  Jordan-valley  is  still  a  question.  But,  such  as  there  are, 
they  are  found  here  in  a  greater  degree  than  anywhere  else  in 
Palestine ;  and  if  the  agency  which  they  seem  to  indicate  was 
manifested  in  earlier  times  with  greater  force  than  at  present, 
it  would  be  the  more  impressive  from  its  rarity*.  Of  this 
nature  are  the  masses  of  bitumen  which  give  their  name  to 
the  "Asphaltic*'  Lake;  the  warm  springs,  which,  at  Hamraath, 
on  the  Lake  of  Galilee,  and  at  Callirhoe,  on  the  Dead  Sea, 
bnrst  forth  from  the  sides  of  the  hills;  the  remains  of  lava 
which  are  said  to  exist  on  the  shores  of  both  lakes;  the 
earthquakes  which  have  within  the  memory  of  man  shaken 
down  the  cities  of  Safed  and  Tiberias  on  the  northern  lake, 
which  St.  Jerome'  describes  as  having  in  his  own  time 
destroyed  Kerak  in  the  Eastern  neighbourhood  of  the  southern 
lake.  That  some  such  means  were  employed  in  the  cata- 
strophe of  the  Five  Cities  is  now  generally  acknowledged. 
If  any  of  the  other  extraordinary  convulsions — such  as  the 
withdrawal  of  the  waters  of  the  Jordan,  the  overthrow  oi 
Jericho,  and  the  earthquake  which  afterwards  in  the  same 
neighbourhood  struck  a  panic  into  the  Philistine  host*, — should 
have  been  effected  by  similar  means,  the  student  of  the  Old 
Testament  will  discover  in  the  indications  which  still  exist, 
a  remarkable  illustration  and  confirmation  of  the  historical 
character  of  the  Sacred  records;  the  more  so,  because  the 
secondary  causes  of  such  phenomena  must  to  the  historians 
themselves  have  been  wholly  unknown. 

Two  general  remarks  oociur  before  descending  into  the  detail 
of  the  several  scenes  of  the  history  of  the  Jordan,    i^^gnot 
On  the  one  hand,  it  is  the  only  river  deserving;  of  the    river  of 
name  which  flows  south  of  the  Lebanon.      Those    bntnni^ 
which    &11     into    it   from    the    eastern   hills,  the    q^a^tad. 
Hieromax,  the  Jabbok,  and  the  Amon,  are  too  remote  from 

*  The  earn  is  w«U  steted  in  Willuuni^i  *  Jenone  on  lau.  xr.  (i/e  Sanley,  I 

trtide  on  PaUatine  in  Dr.  Smith's  Die-       191). 
tionary  of  Aneiont  Qeogn^phj,  *  Josh.  Ui.  16 ;  li.  20.  1  dun.  xiy.  10 


\ 
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historical  Palestine  to  be  of  importance.  The  few  streamg 
which  flow  westward  into  the  Mediterranean,  such  as  the  Belna, 
the  Kishon,  and  those  of  the  Plain  of  Sharon,  are  too  insig- 
nificant ever  to  have  attracted  attention,  in  comparison  of  the 
full  volume  of  water  poured  by  the  Jordan  in  an  unfailing 
supply  through  the  whole  length  of  the  country.  As  such  it 
was  emphatically  The  Biver  of  Palestine ;  and  its  name  is  thus 
used  in  the  Book  of  Job  as  the  synonym  of  a  perennial  stream*. 
But  on  the  other  hand,  in  contrast  to  the  rivers  of  otha 
countries,  the  Jordan  from  its  leaving  the  Sea  of  Galilee  to  it& 
end,  adds  hardly  a  single  element  of  civilisation  to  the  long 
tract  through  which  it  rushes.  Whilst  Damascus,  whilst 
Antioch,  whilst  Egypt,  derive  their  very  existence  from  their 
respective  rivers,  the  Jordan  presents  the  singular  spectacle  of 
a  river  almost  wholly  useless,  so  far  as  civilised  man  is  con- 
cerned, through  the  long  ages  of  its  history.  It  is,  indeed, 
still  the  "  Sheriat  el-Khebir,"  the  "  great  watering-place "  of 
the  Bedouin  tribes ;  and  so  it  must  always  have  been.  But  it 
is  the  river  of  a  Desert.  **  The  Desert,"  as  we  have  seen, 
is  the  ordinary  name  by  which  its  valley  was  known ;  hardly  a 
single  city  or  village  rose  upon  its  actual  banks.  Withir  the 
narrow  range  of  its  own  bed  it  produces  a  rank  mass  of  vege- 
tation, but  this  luxuriant  line  of  verdure  only  sets  ofi  more 
completely  the  contrast  of  life  with  death,  which  is  its  charac- 
teristic feature. 

This  singular  fate  of  the  Jordan  is  the  direct  result  of  the 
depression  of  its  channel.  The  depth  of  the  valley  in  the 
bottom  of  which  it  flows,  prevents  its  waters  from  escaping, 
like  those  of  the  Nile,  to  fertilise  anything  beyond  its  own 
immediate  bed;  but  the  tropical  temperature  to  which  its 
whole  plain  is  thus  exposed,  whilst  calling  out  into  almost 
unnatural  vigour  whatever  vegetation  receives  the  life-giving 
touch  of  its  waters,  withers  up  every  particle  of  verdure  that  is 
found  beyond  their  reach.     As  a  separation  of  Israel  frx>m  the 

*  In  the  deBcripiioii  of  the  BehemoUi,  tem  for  any  river.    This  nngle  ezfcei- 

or  hippopotamnB,  in  Job  xL  23,  it  is  mon    is  a  strong   indieation    that   the 

nid,  "  He  tmsteth  that  he  ean  draw  up  Book  of  Job,  or  at  leaat  this  portka  of 

Jordan  into  his  month."    As  the  hippo-  it)  mnst  haye  been  eomposed  by  an  ia- 

potamos  IS  not  a  native  of  Syria,  it  is  haUtant  of  Palestine.      See  Appendix, 

dear  that  the  word  is  used  as  a  general  Jarden. 
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surronnding  country,  as  a  boundary  between  the  two  main 

divisions  of  the   tribes^  as  an  image  of  water  in  a 

dry  and  thirsty  soil,  it  played  an   important  part ;  booim  «a- 

but  not  as  the  scene  of  great  events,  or  the  seat  of  ^^  ^^ 

great  cities'.      Its  contact  with  the  history  of  the 

people  is  exceptional,    not  ordinary,  confined  to  rare    and 

remote  occasions,  the  more  remarkable  from  their  very  rarity. 

I.  These  instances  we  may  now  proceed  to  examine.  The 
earliest  is  one  which  at  first  might  seem  to  militate  The  YaIb 
against  what  has  just  been  said.  There  was  once  a  o^^^^* 
time  in  the  far  distance  of  patriarchal  ages,  when  the  Jordan 
was  not  thus  isolated.  At  the  time  of  the  first  migration  of  the 
herdsmen  of  Chaldaa  into  the  hills  of  Palestine,  when  Abraham 
and  Lot  looked  down  from  the  mountain  of  Bethel  on  the  deep 
descent  beneath  them,  and  Lot  chose  for  himself  the  *  round  * 
of  the  Jordan,  that '  round '  was  different  from  anything  that 
we  now  see.  It  was  ''well  watered  everywhere  as  the  garden  of 
the  Lord,  and  like  the  land  of  Egypt."  And  this  description  is 
filled  out  in  detail  by  subsequent  allusions.  It  is  described  as 
a  deep  "  valley,**  distinguished  from  the  surrounding  "  desert  ** 
by  its  fertile  "  fields'."  If  any  credence  is  to  be  attached  to 
the  geological  conclusions  of  the  last  fifty  years,  there  must 
have  been  already  a  lake  at  its  extremity,  such  as  that  which 
terminates  the  course  of  the  Barada  at  Damascus,  or  of  the 
Kowik  at  Aleppo.  Then,  as  now,  it  must  have  received  in 
some  form  or  other  the  fresh  streams  of  the  Jordan,  of  the 
Amon,  of  £n-gedi,  of  Gallirrhoe ;  and,  at  the  southern  end,  as 
Dr.  Robinson  has  observed,  more  living  brooks  than  are  to  be 
found  so  near  together  in  all  the  rest  of  Palestine*.  On  the 
banks  of  one  or  some  of  these  streams  there  would  seem  to 
have  been  an  oasis  or  collection  of  oases,  like  that  which  is 
still  from  the  same  causes  to  be  found  on  a  smaller  scale  in  the 
groves  of  En-gedi  and  of  Jericho\  and  in  the  Plain  of  Gen- 
nesareth*,  or,  on  a  larger  scale,  in  the  Paradise  of  Damascus*. 
Along  the  edge  of  this  lake  or  valley,  Gentile  and  Jewish 

*  Plin.  H.  N.  ▼.  15.     *<Aooolls  iuTi-  >  RobinBon,  B.  K.  iL  p.  602, 

•um  M  pnebei.**  ^  See  p.  806. 

-  Bmek,   Arahahf  and  SidcUm,     See  >  See  Chapter  X. 

Appendix.  <  See  Chapter  XIL 
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records  combine  in  placing  the  earliest  seat  of  PlioBnician 
ciTilisatioB.  "  The  Tynans/'  such  is  the  account  of  Justin*, 
"first  dwelt  by  the  Assyrian  [or  Syrian]  lake  before  they 
removed  to  Sidon."  Sodom,  Gomorrah,  Admah,  Zeboim,  with 
Lasha  (probably  Laish  by  the  sources  of  the  Jordan),  are 
mentioned  as  the  first  settlements  of  the  Ganaanites'  on  the 
east  of  Palestine,  as  Sidon  and  the  maritime  cities  on  the  west. 
When  Lot  descended  from  Bethel,  "  the  cities  of  the  '  round '  * 
of  the  Jordan  formed  a  nucleus  of  civilised  life,  before  any  city 
except  Hebron  had  sprung  up  in  Central  Palestine. 

1.  On  those  cities,  as  on  the  most  promising  spoil,  the  kings 
Bi^e  of  of  ^®  remote  East  descended ;  as  Damascus  on  the 
the  Kinga.  north  of  Palestine,  so  were  these  on  the  south.  For 
twelve  years  they  were  subject  to  Chedorlaomer,  king  of  £3am, 
and  in  the  thirteenth  they  rebelled.  Then  took  place  the  first 
recorded  invasion  of  Palestine  by  Assyria',  embracing  in  its 
sweep  the  whole  range  of  mountains  east  of  the  Jordan  down 
to  Petra  on  the  south,  and  the  wilderness  of  Amalek  on  the 
west.  The  final  struggle  was  in  the  Yale  of  Siddim.  In  that 
"Valley  of  the  Fields"  was  fought  the  first  battle  of  Palestine, 
two  of  the  five  kings  were  slain  in  the  conflict,  and  the  routed 
army  fled  up  the  steep  passes  of  the  enclosing  hills.  The 
victors  carried  off  their  spoil  and  captives,  and  retreated  up  the 
long  valley  of  the  Jordan  on  their  homeward  march.  Far  up 
the  valley,  at  the  very  source  of  its  river,  just  as  they  were  on 
the  point  of  crossing  the  range  of  Hermon,  they  were  over- 
taken by  the  avenger.  *'  Abram  the  Hebrew\"  with  his  three 
hundred  and  eighteen  armed  slaves,  and  his  ally  Mamre  of 
Hebron,  was  upon  their  track ;  at  that  point,  then  the  Sidonian 
Laish,  bat  afterwards  the  Israelite  Dan,  he  attacked  them  by 
night,  and  chased  them  over  the  mountain-ridge  far  into  the 
plain  of  Damascus. 


1  JvstiiL  Histor.  ZTiiL  8,  2  (8m 
Keiuick*8  Phcenieia,  47).  Joaephni,  Bell. 
Jttd.  IX.,  places  all  the  dtiea  in  what  he 
calla  "the  Sodomite  diatriot,**  ».  c.  at 
iae  aoQth  end. 

•  G«L  X.  19. 

'  Qen.  ziT.  Tach,  in  an  artiele  in  the 
Zeitsohrifi  der  Deutechen  Moi^gBnland- 
.mhpD  GesMUiichAfi.  (tmnvlated  in  Jonrnal 


of  Sacred  Litentnre,  L  84,)  argoea  vith 
great  probahilitj  that  the  object  of  thcK 
Oriental  king^  was  to  secure  the  eoauner- 
dal  roate  to  the  Gulf  of  Akaba.  AgaiBil 
his  supposition  that  Bl  Funa,  thv 
soathemmost  pointy  was  Blatii,  is  the 
feet  that  the  void  Midhar  (<*  tkt  wOd^ 
MM,**)  is  need  instead  of  *' ArabaJL"* 
*  Qwi.  xiT.  IJJ. 
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2.  This  is  the  earliest  authentic  record  of  Ganaanite  history, 
and  exhibits  the  vale  of  the  Jordan  as  it  was  never  ex- 
hibited again.  Even  that  record  contains  indications,  of  Sodom 
like  the  earthquake  at  Pompeii  which  preceded  the  ^^^i" 
volcano  of  Vesuvius,  of  a  change  close  at  hand. 
Pits  of  bitumen  are  there  described  as  existing  in  the  vale  of 
Siddim'.  The  name  of  Sodom  {burning),  if  it  be  not  derived 
from  the  subsequent  catastrophe,  shows,  like  the  **  Phlegnean  '* 
fields  of  Campania,  that  the  marks  of  fire  had  already  passed 
over  the  doomed  valley.  The  name  of  Bela,  the  old  name  of 
Zoar',  was  understood  by  Jewish  tradition — perhaps  fancifolly, 
yet  certainly  in  accordance  with  probability — to  allude  to  the 
fact  of  its  frequent  subversion  by  earthquakes*.  In  what  pre- 
cise manner  ''  the  Lord  overthrew  the  cities "  is  not  clearly 
indicated  in  the  records  either  of  Scripture  or  of  natural  re- 
mains. The  great  difference  of  level  between  the  bottoms  of 
the  northern  and  the  southern  ends  of  the  lake,  the  former 
being  a  depth  of  thirteen  hundred,  the  latter  only  of  thirteen 
feet,  below  the  surface,  confirms  the  theory  that  the  southern 
end  is  of  recent  formation,  and,  if  so,  was  submerged  at  the 
time  of  the  fall  of  the  cities ;  and  that  the  vale  of  Siddim  in- 
cluded the  whole  of  the  bay  south  of  the  promontory  which 
now  almost  closes  up  its  northern  portion\  But,  as  Beland* 
long  ago  pointed  out,  there  is  no  reason,  either  in  Scripture  or 
history,  for  supposing  that  the  cities  liiemselves  were  destroyed 
by  submersion,  or  were  submerged  at  all ;  and  the  mode  of  the 
catastrophe  is  emphatically  and  repeatedly  described  to  be  not 
water,  but  fire.    It  is  possible  that  M.  de  Saulcy  may  have 


>  Gen.  ziT.  10,  "Blime-pits."  But 
perhaps  this  may  only  mean  the  qniek- 
Bftnds  whieh  might  then,  as  now,  ahoimd 
both  at  the  norUiern  and  Bontheni  extre- 
mities of  the  Dead  8ea.  (De  Banlcy,  i 
264,  274,  517,  ii.  61.) 

«  Gen.  3dv.  2,  8. 

'  Jerome  ad  Isa.  xr.  (De  Sanlcy,  L 
479.) 

^  ThiB  is  Dr.  Bohinson's  Tiev,  stated 
more  precisely  by  FaUmerayer  (Das 
Todte  Heer,  p.  88).  I  am  anzions  in 
stating  this  question  to  call  Attention  to 
the  great  uncertainty  in  which  it  is  btil] 
biToWed. 

^  Beland,  Palestina,  p.  254.    The  only 


expresnon  which  seems  to  imply  that  the 
rise  of  the  Dead  Sea  was  within  historical 
times,  is  that  contained  in  Gen.  xiv.  8, 
<<the  Tale  of  Siddim,  which  is  the  Salt 
Sea.**  Bat  this  phrase  may  merely  mean 
that  the  region  in  question  bore  both 
names ;  as  in  the  similar  exxn-essiona 
(TerscB  7  and  17)  *'£n-Mishpat^  which  is 
Eadeah ;  *'  **  Shaveh,  which  is  the  King's 
Dale."  It  should,  however,  be  obeenreil 
that  the  word  emek,  translated  'Wale,'* 
is  usnally  employed  for  a  long,  broad 
▼alley,  such  as  in  this  connection  would 
naturally  mean  the  whole  length  of  iht 
Dead  Sea.     See  Appendix. 
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exaggerated  in  some  instances  the  traces  of  sites  and  of  names 
along  the  shores ;  bat  there  is  nothing  incredible  in  the  tad 
that  he  should  have  discovered  the  spots  which  were  believed 
in  the  time  of  Josephus,  Strabo,  Tacitus,  and  the  writers  of 
the  New  Testament,  to  contain  the  vestiges  of  the  devoted 
cities,  "  set  forth  for  an  example,  suffering  the  vengeance  of 
eternal  fire',''  not  beneath  the  waters  of  the  lake,  but  on  its 
barren  shores.  And  if  the  salt  mountain'  at  the  southern  ex- 
tremity could  be  conceived  to  have  been  thrown  up  within  his- 
torical times,  there  is  nothing  impossible  in  the  supposition 
that  this  eruption  may  have  accompanied  the  catastrophe  of 
Sodom,  and  have  borne  its  part  in  the  consequences  expressly 
ascribed  to  that  event.  More  than  this  cannot  be  determined 
without  more  exact  knowledge  than  we  now  possess. 

A  great  mass  of  legend  and  exaggeration,  partiy  the  effect, 
partiy  the  cause  of  the  old  belief  that  the  cities  were  buried 
under  the  Dead  Sea,  has  been  gradually  removed  in  recent 
years.  The  glittering  surface  of  the  lake,  with  the  thin  mist  of 
its  own  evaporations  floating  over  its  surface,  will  now  no  more 
be  taken  for  a  gloomy  sea,  sending  forth  sulphureous  exhala- 
tions. The  birds  which  pass  over  it  without  injury  have 
long  ago  destroyed  the  belief  that  no  living  creature  could 
survive  the  baneful  atmosphere  which  hung  upon  its  waters. 
But  it    has  still  its    manifold   interest,  both  physical    and 

historical.  Viewed  merely  in  a  scientific  point  of  view, 
l»^  it  is  one  of  the  most  rem^kable  spots  of  the  world. 

First,  it  may  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  cunons 
of  inland  seas.  It  is  thirteen  hundred  feet  below  the  level  of 
the  Mediterranean  Sea,  and  thus  the  most  depressed  sheet  of 
water  in  the  world ;  as  the  Lake  Sir-i-kol ',  where  the  Oxus  rises 

"In  his  high  mountam  cradle  in  Famere,** 

— is  the  most  elevated.     Its  basin  is  a  steaming  cauldron, — a 


*  Josephni,  Bell.  Jnd.  IV.  viil.  4  ; 
Siimbo^  ztL  ;  Tadi.  Hist.  y.  7.  St  Jnde7. 

'  This  is  oonfinned  by  the  mention  of 
gait  in  connection  with  Lot*8  wife  (Gen.  xix. 
26),  and  of  the  sterility  following  on  all 
"  which  grew  upon  the  ground**  (lb.  26). 

s  The  Lake  Sirihol  is  15,600  feet 
%boTe  tb«  lerel  of  the  sea— that  is,  nearly 


as  high  as  Mont  Blanc — and  is  a  ahert  of 
water  fourteen  miles  long  and  one  nixle 
broad,  on  the  high  table-land  eaDed  If 
the  natives  ''Bam-i-dimiah,"  "the  tod 
of  the  world,*' — a  name  not  imfitly 
applied  to  the  water-shed  <^  the  ladns 
and  Oxns.  (Hilner,  in  Peteraaaa*! 
Physical  Atlas,  p.  11.^ 
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bowl,  as  it  has  been  well  described,  which,  from  the  pecnliAr 
temperature  and  deep  cavity  in  which  it  is  situated,  can  neyer 
be  filled  to  overflowing.  The  river,  itself  exposed  to 
the  same  withering  influences,  is  not  copious  enough 
to  furnish  a  supply  equal  to  the  demand  made  by  the  rapid 
evaporation.  Further,  this  basin  is  the  Gordian  knot  of  all  the 
theories  which  have  been  raised  to  account  for  the  phenomena 
of  the  Jordan- valley.  From  the  moment  that  Burckhardt  dis- 
covered the  valley  of  the  Arabah  between  the  Dead  Sea  and  the 
Bed  Sea,  an  hypothesis  was  naturally  formed  that  this  had  been 
the  original  outlet  of  the  Jordan  into  the  latter  sea,  till  its 
waters  were  detained  by  the  sudden  formation  of  the  Dead  Sea 
in  the  same  convulsion,  as  it  was  supposed,  that  overthrew  the 
five  cities.  But  such  a  theory  is  no  longer  tenable,  since  it  has 
been  found  that  the  waters  of  the  Arabah  flow  into  the  Dead 
Sea  from  a  watershed  almost  midway  between  the  two  seas, 
and  that  the  Bed  Sea  is  on  the  same  level  as  the  Mediterranean, 
namely,  more  than  thirteen  hundred  feet  above  the  Dead  Sea 
and  Jordan-valley.  It  is  clear  that  the  cavity  of  the  Dead  Sea 
belongs  to  the  same  general  conformation  of  country  that  pro- 
duced both  the  Valley  of  the  Jordan  and  the  Arabah,  and  that 
therefore  its  first  formation  must  be  traced  to  a  period  long 
before  historical  times.  A  convulsion  of  such  magnitude  as 
not  only  to  create  a  new  lake,  but  to  depress  the  Valley  of  the 
Jordan  many  hundred  feet  below  the  level  of  the  Mediterranean, 
and  elevate  the  valley  of  the  Arabah  considerably  above  that 
level,  must  have  shattered  Palestine  to  its  centre,  and  left 
upon  the  historical  traditions  of  the  time  an  indelible  impres- 
sion, of  which,  it  is  needless  to  say,  not  a  trace  is  actually  to  be 
found.  It  seems  to  be  concluded  as  most  probable,  that  the 
whole  valley,  from  the  base  of  Hermon  to  the  Bed  Sea,  was 
once  an  arm  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  which  has  gradually  subsided, 
leaving  the  three  lakes  in  its  bed,  with  their  connecting  river\ 


^  ''The  Talloy  of  the  Ghor,  which  ib 
»  vast  longitadisal  creTine  in  oalcareovs 
aod  Tolcanio  rooki,  extending  from  the 
Bonthem  roots  of  Libunu  and  Anti- 
lilMnoB  to  the  Onlf  of  Akafaa,  from  1000 
to  2000  feet  deep,  and  from  one  to  eight 
miles  broad  [this  in  nndezstated],  appears 
to  have  been  caused  by  tke  foxtble  rend 


ing  and  faOiDg  in  of  the  aqneons  stnti^ 
resnlting  from  the  empUom  and  elevation 
of  the  basalt  which  bases  it  almost  from 
its  oommenoement  to  the  Dead  Sea.  .  .  • 
Watery  oorrodon  or  abrasion  ean  have 
had  little  infinenoe  in  ite  fonnation.  The 
great  alterations  in  its  mirfioe  com- 
menced anterior  to  the  historic  periodi 
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eastern  comer  of  this  southern  plain,  where  the  salt  has  not 
yet  penetrated,  is  still  green  with  thickets  of  thorn,  such  as 
those  which  mark  the  oasis  of  Jericho  at  the  northern  extremity 
of  the  lake.  Here  they  probably  represent  the  last  relics  of 
the  luxuriant  vegetation  of  the  Yale  of  Siddim '. 

Often  as  the  sea  has  been  describod  by  later  writers,  classical 
and  modem,  there  is  but  one  passage  in  the  Old  Testament 
where  its  peculiarities  are  fully  brought  before  us.  In  the 
Yidon  of  vision  which  reveals  to  Ezekiel  the  regeneration  of 
2"^«^  the  kingdom  of  God,  the  prophet  in  the  Temple-court 
sees  the  perennial  spring  of  the  Sacred  Hill  rising  into  a  full 
and  overflowing  fountain  beside  the  altar,  and  pouring  forth  a 
vast  stream  over  the  wide  enclosure.  He  goes  round  to  the 
eastern  gate  of  the  Temple,  overhanging  the  defile  of  Kedron, 
— ^the  waters  have  reached  the  gateway,  and  are  rushing  in  a 
cataract  down  into  the  valley  below.  Into  the  valley  the 
Prophet  descends ;  and  the  waters  rise  higher  and  higher,  till 
the  dry  course*  of  Kedron  becomes  a  mighty  river ;  and  innu- 
merable trees  spring  up  along  its  sterile  banks ;  and  through 
the  deep  defile  and  its  tributary  courses,  the  waters  issue  out 
towards  the  *  circles*  *  of  the  Jordan ;  they  "go  down  "  throu^ 
all  the  long  descent  into  the  '  desert-plain^ '  of  Jordan  and  reach 
the  "  sea.'*  And  when  the  stream — one,  yet  divided*  as  it 
rushes  through  the  mountain  passes — ^forces  its  way  into  that 
dead  lake,  "  the  waters  shall  be  healed ; "  everywhere  they  shall 
teem  with  life ;  the  living  creatures  washed  by  the  Jordan  into 
the  sea,  which  else  would  die  at  once,  shall  live  as  the  firesh 
stream  touches  them ;  there  shall  be  a  multitude  of  fish,  even 
as  "  the  fish  of  the  great  sea,*'  the  Mediterranean ;  the  fisher- 
men standing  all  along  its  rocky  shores  from  En-eghdm  to 
£n-gedi ;  only  the  marshes  at  its  southern  end,  where  the 
healing  stream  cannot  penetrate,  will  still  be  given  up  to  theii 
old  salt  and  barrenness.  The  imagery  of  this  vision  is  often 
used  in  illustration  of  the  spread  of  philanthropic  or  missionair 

1  De  Saulej,  i.  275,  518.     I  am  also  *  ArcUfohr-^e  wbrd  alwajs  used  fix 

indebted  to  the  oral  oommanicatioDB  of  the  Ghor,  Teite  8. 

the  author.  '  iVac&oZatm,  the  **iwo  tonaiti,*'  ret 

-  Biek.  xlviu  5,  6,  7  ;  nathal,  trans-  9.    Pondbly  down   the    two   defiies  «d 

lated  "liTer."  Jericho  and  of  St.  Saba. 

s  Qdilctk,  translated  '*  country,"  t.  8. 
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beneficence ;  but  its  fall  force,  as  the  Prophet  first  deliyered 
It,  can  only  be  appreciated  by  those  who  have  seen  the  desolate 
basin  of  the  Salt  Sea,  and  marked  the  features  of  its  strange 
vicinity. 

There  is  one  peculiarity,  to  which  I  have  before  adverted, 
which  would  naturally  suggest  some  of  the  details  of 
this  striking  imagery,  the  abundance  of  copious 
springs  which  from  the  limestone  hills  of  Palestine  pour  forth 
their  waters  into  the  Jordan-valley,  ^wo  of  them  are  mentioned 
by  name  in  this  very  description.  One,  En-eglaim,  "  the 
spring  of  calves,"  is  named  only  here,  but  is  probably  the  same 
as  the  hot  spring  at  the  north-east  end  of  the  lake,  better  known 
by  the  name  of  Callirhoe,  to  which  Herod  the  Great  resorted 
in  his  kst  iDness  for  its  healing  virtues.  The  other  is  the 
more  celebrated  En-gedi,  the  one  spot  of  life  besides  the  five 
cities  which  has  from  age  to  age  maintained  an  independent 
existence  and  interest  on  the  shores  of  the  Dead  Sea  *.  Mid- 
way down  the  precipice ',  on  the  western  bank  of  the  lake,  the 
clear  stream  breaks  out  on  a  high  platform  elevated  400  feet 
above  the  shore,  and  scattering  rich  vegetation  all  around, 
descends  through  the  cliffs  to  the  sea.  This  is  En-gedi,  ''  the 
spring  of  the  wild  goat,"  or  gazelle ;  so  called  from  the  nume- 
rous ibexes,  or  Syrian  chamois,  which  inhabit  these  cliffs. 
The  oasis  which  it  forms  amidst  the  naked  limestone  precipices, 
must  be  one  of  the  most  striking  natural  scenes  in  Palestine. 
It  was  the  site  of  the  ancient  city,  known  by  the  name  of  the 
*^  city  of  palms,"  or  of  *'  the  felling  of  palms  * "  (Hazazon- 
Tamar),  doubtless  from  the  grove  of  palms  which  then  stood, 
but  which  has  since  entirely  disappeared,  around  the  rushing 
fountain  above.  There,  at  the  time  of  Chedorlaomer*s  great 
inyasion,  the  settlement  of  Amorites  was  attacked  by  the 
Assyrian  army,  immediately  before  its  descent  into  the  plain, 
and  final  victory  over  the  kings  of  the  five  cities.  In  that  same 
fastness  dwelt,  as  it  would  seem,  in  later  times,  a  branch  of  the 
Kenite  tribe  ^  in  "  the  city  of  palms ; "  their  eagle's  ''nest "  ''  in 


1  En-gedi  I  did  not  Me.    There  ii  a  '  Plin.  t.  17  ;  Bolin.  88. 

fdU  description  of  it  m  Bofabaon,  il  209  *  Gen.  ziT.  7  ;  2  Chr.  xx.  8. 

—215.     De  8ftQl(7,   i.   185—188.     It  <  '*The  ehildren  of  the  Kenite  weni 

"^m  fint  dieoorered  by  SeetMn  in  1806.  np  out  of  the  dtj  of  pahn-treee  with  the 
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the  '  cliff*** — ill  the  numerous  cavems  with  which  the  cliffs  of 
En-gedi  abound.  And  in  those  same  caverns  David  with  hii 
followers  afterwards  took  refuge,  and  in  one  of  them  occoired 
die  encounter  with  Saul,  so  romantic,  and  yet  so  true  to  the 
peculiar  customs  of  the  East.  Yet  again,  at  a  still  later  time^ 
the  first  hermits  of  Palestine — the  solitary  sect  of  the  Essenes 
— had  their  chief  seat  at  En-gedi ;  as  afterwards  the  earliest 
Christian  monastery  of  Palestine  was  planted  no2;  far  distant, 
in  the  valley  of  the  Kedron, — ^the  secluded  Convent  of  St. 
Saba,  the  dwelling  and  burial-place  of  St  John  of  Damascus. 
And  yet  once  more,  visible  from  the  heights  above  En-gedi, 
towers  the  tremendous  stronghold,  "  The  '  Fastness,"  as  it  was 
emphatically  called,  in  which  the  treasures  of  Jerusalem  were 
deposited  for  security  in  the  troubled  times  of  the  monarchy, 
and  in  which  the  last  remnant  of  the  insurgents  assembled  at 
the  close  of  the  war  of  Titus,  and  destroyed  themselves  and 
their  families  rather  than  surrender  to  the  conquerors. 

II.  The  history  of  the  Jordan  gradually  carries  us  upwards 
on  its  course.  In  order  to  understand  fully  the  scenes  which 
follow,  we  must  form  an  accurate  conception  of  its  stage  between 

the  Dead  Sea  and  the  Sea  of  Galilee.  Through  this 
Temoesof  whole  interval,  the  river  runs  between  sacces^ve 
^6  Jordan  terraces,  one,  two,  or  three,  according  as  the  hills 

approach  more  or  less  near  to  its  banks.  It  is  crossed 
by  three,  or  at  most  four,  well-known  fords.  The  first  and 
second  are  marked  by  remains  of  Roman  bridges,  immediately 
below  the  Sea  of  Oalilee,  and  again,  immediately  above  its 
confluence  with  the  Jabbok ' ;  the  third  and  fourth  occur  just 
above  and  below  the  present  bathing-place  of  the  pilgrims 
opposite  Jericho  '•    No  important  streams  join  it  on  its  western 


children  of  Jiidah  into  the  wildemMB  of 
Jodah,  whidh  lieth  in  the  wmth  of  And." 
(Jndgea  i.  16.)  The  '*d%y  of  pahnB** 
may,  of  covne,  be  Jexioho.  Bnt  Light- 
foot  (ii.  7)  jnirtly  eontenda  that  it  may 
with  eqnal  propriety  be  Bn-gedi  ;  which 
mdeh  more  natorally  Boits  the  context, 
and  agrees  with  Baiaam*8  aUnsion,  in 
Numbers  zzir.  21,  *' Strong  is  thy 
dweUing-plaoe,  and  tiioa  pattest  thy  nest 
in  the  '  diS^'  '*  as  appropriate  to  a  place 
within  his  new,  abounding  in  eaTems 
and  rocks,  as  it  wonld  be  inapptopriate 


either  to  the  ori^nal  seat  of  the  gnat 
body  of  the  Eenites  on  the  shoie  of  the 
Golf  of  Akaba,  or  to  the  wide  upland 
desert  when  they  were  afterwards  fbnod 
sonth  of  Jndaa. 

1  Mssada,  i,  e.  metsad,  the  'lair'  or 
'fiwtness* ;  see  Appendix.  It  is  now 
called  Sebbeh,  and  has  been  visited  and 
described  by  Wdoot,  Lynch,  De  Sanlej, 
and  Van  de  Velde  ;  whose  aooonnta  wdl 
agree  with  that  of  Joeephns,  B.  J.  riL  8- 

s  For  the  bridges,  see  Schwan,  49. 

s  Van  de  Yelde,  u.  aiS. 
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side ;  on  its  eastern  side  two,  of  almost  equal  magnitude,  tha 
Hieromax  and  the  Jabbok.  It  is  below  the  confluence  of  the 
latter  stream  that  the  rapid  descent'  begins.  What  may  be  its 
general  character  abore  this  point  is  little  known.  But,  south 
of  the  confluence  it  begins  to  wear  the  aspect  well  known  to 
all  travellers,  and  important  in  connection  with  the  historical 
events  which  it  has  witnessed.  The  higher  terraces  on  each 
side,  immediately  under  the  ranges  of  mountains,  are  occupied 
by  masses  of  vegetation,  of  which  I  shall  have  occasion  to  speak 
again  more  particularly.  This  region  is  succeeded  by  the 
desert-plain,  or  "  Arabah,"  properly  so  caUed,  and  from  this 
desert-plain  begin  the  regular  descents  to  the  bed  of  the  Jordan. 
Of  these,  the  first  is  over  a  long  line  of  white  argillaceous  hiUs, 
somewhat  resembling  those  in  the  Wady  Feiran,  down  to  a 
flat  occupied  chiefly  with  low  shrubs  of  agnus-castus.  The 
second  descent  is  upon  a  still  lower  flat,  occupied  chiefly  with 
a  jungle  of  tamarisks  and  willows,  and  this  last  flat  is,  in  most 
parts  of  the  river's  course,  the  bed  of  the  river  itself.  Nearer 
its  mouth  there  is  yet  a  third  descent,  consisting  of  a  brake  of 
canes  and  reeds.  The  actual  stream  of  the  Jordan,  as  it  flows 
between  these  banks,  is  from  sixty  to  a  hundred  feet  wide,  and 
varies  from  siz  to  four  feet  in  depth.  Where  it  is  widest,  the 
bottom  is  mud;  where  narrowest,  rock  or  sand*.  Of  these 
terraces,  the  only  one,  probably,  which  is  continuous  through 
its  whole  course,  is  that  of  the  jungle.  Higher  up  the  stream 
the  canes  and  reeds  cease  to  form  a  continuous  brake.  The 
argillaceous  hills  on  the  eastern  side  approach  so  near  the 
river,  that  they  probably  occupy  the  place  of  the  highest 
terrace  of  agnus-castus  on  the  west.  But  the  long  line  of  the 
jungle  never  ceases,  and,  as  the  valley  contracts  in  its  uppei 
channel,  sometimes  extends  across  its  whole  width  *. 

1.  The  course  of  the  river,  thus  diversified,  is  confined  between 
the  two  ranges  of  hills,  which,  like  those  of  the  Nile-   p|^  ^^ 
valley,  extend  with  more  or  less  regularity  along  the   Abei-Shit- 
shores  of  the  Dead  Sea,  and  even  to  the   Gulf  of     ^ 
Akaba.     In  most  parts  of  the  Jordan,  the  plain  thus  enclosed 
is  not  more  than  eight  miles  in  breadth,  but  immediately  above 

I  I^Tiieh;  284.        <  Newbold,  Journal  of  R.  As.  Soc.  xvi.  21.        '  Lyneh,  228. 
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the  Dead  Sea  the  mountams  on  each  side  retire,  leaving  a 
larger  plain  than  usual ;  probably  a  distance  of  more  thai 
twelve  miles  across  from  range  to  range.  It  is  this  plain  which 
becomes  the  scene  of  the  next  great  events  in  the  history  of  the 

Bnoamp-  ^^®^ '  *^^  ^^  ^®  fortunately  that  of  which  the  physical 
meat  of  the  features  are  best  known  to  travellers.  We  must 
'  imagine  the  Israelite  host  encamped  on  its  eastern 
side.  The  place  is  so  minutely  specified,  that  it  may  be  fixed 
in  spite  of  the  obscurity  which  still  rests  on  the  further  bank  of 
the  Jordan '.  It  was  in  the  *'  desert-plain"  of  Moab,  so  called, 
probably,  in  contradistinction  to  the  cultivated  "  fields  "  on  the 
table-land  above.  It  was  in  the  long  belt  of  acacia  groves 
(ahittim)  which,  on  the  eastern  as  on  the  western  side  of  the 
Jordan,  mark  with  a  line  of  verdure  the  upper  terraces  of  tue 
valley.  These  groves  indicate  at  once  the  issue  of  the  springs 
from  the  roots  of  the  eastern  hills ',  and  the  tropical  dimate  to 
which  the  Israelites  had  now  descended,  and  which  brought 
them  under  these  wild  and  thorny  shades — ^probably  for  the 
first  time  since  they  had  left  them  in  the  wilderness  of  Sinai. 
Their  tents  were  pitched  "from  Abel-Shittim"  on  the  north  ''to 
Beth-Jeshimoth *'  on  the  south';  from  the 'meadow*'  which 
marked  the  limit  of  those  '  groves,'  to  the  '  hamlet '  or  '  house  ^* 
which  stood  in  the  '  waste '  on  the  shores  of  the  Dead  Se& 
They  looked  straight  across  the  Jordan  to  the  green  spot  of 
Jericho*  on  the  western  bank.    High  above  them  rose  the 


1  In  Dent.  i.  1,  the  soene  of  the  last 
words  of  Moeee  is  deecrihed  m  '*on  the 
'other*  side  Jordan  in  the  inldenieei, 
II  the  'desert'  'before*  the  [eea  of] 
'Weeds,*  between  Paran  and  Topbel,  and 
Labao,  and  Haseroth  (LXX  A5Xiiv),  and 
Disahab  (icaraxp^ca  —  plaoe  of  gold).** 
The  difficulty  here  is,  that  whereas  the 
expression,  ''on  the  'other'  side  /or- 
dtm,**  oonfinned  by  i.  6,  ( "  on  the '  otiier' 
side  Jordam  in  (Ae  land  of  Moah")  fixes 
the  scene  to  the  north  of  the  Dead  Sea, 
all  the  other  looalitles  indioated  are  in 
the  Arabah,  sonth  of  the  Dead  Sea. 
Hengstenbei^s  explanation,  qnoted  bj 
Dr.  Bobinson,  u.  600,  only  erades  the 
diffieulty. 

*  These  springs  and  roots  of  the  eastern 
laUs  are  designated  as  Athdotk-Piagah, 
"the  iasoings  forth  of  Pisgah.**  See 
Appendix. 


'  Nnmb.  TTTiii.  49. 

*  iifte^-Shittim  ('meadow  of  the 
das*) — of  which  the  name  ia  piesmiii 
in  "AbUa,**— is  described  by  Joaephv 
as  still  existing  in  his  time  on  the  qwt, 
embosomed  in  palms,  at  the  distaaeeal 
six  miles  or  more  (60  stadia)  from  Iht 
Jordan.  (Ant.  lY.  yiii.  1 ;  Y.  L  1.) 
Possibly  it  is  the  same  as  i^ipesn  obk 
or  twice  in  the  Jewish  war.  (BdL  Jnd. 
II.  xiii  2;  IV.  viL6.) 

*  Bethha-jeshimothisthe  "hooMofyK 
wastes.*'  Its  southern  positiiA  is  fixed 
by  the  place  whidi  it  holds  in  the  chb- 
meration  of  the  towns  of  Renben  ( Joifcn 
xiiL  20).  Oompaxe  Joaephna,  Belt  Jal 
IV.  vii  6. 

*  "'On*    or  'abore'    Jozdan    'of* 
Jericho.'*    So  this  lowest  stage  of  Of 
riyer  seems  to  haTe  been  called  (Nvab 
xxii  1,  xxxiii.  50). 
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mountains  to  which  their  descendants  gave  the  name  of 
"  Abarim," — *  those  on  the  further  side/  the  eastern  wall  of 
the  valley,  on  whose  tops  they  had  so  long  sojourned  in  their 
long  straggle  with  the  Amorites  of  Heshbon. 

From  these  lofty  summits  were  unfolded  two  successive 
views ',  of  the  valley  below,  of  the  camp,  of  the  opposite  hills — 
awakening  thoughts  most  diverse  to  the  two  seers,  but  of  almost 
equal  interest  to  future  times.  From  the  "  high  places*  "  there 
dedicated  to  Baal,  from  the  'bare  hiU*'  on  "the  top  of  the 
rocks,"  and  lastly,  from  the  cultivated^  *' field"  of  view  from 
Zophim,  on  "  the  top  of  Pisgah,"  "  from  the  top  of  ^^■»^ 
Peor,  that  looketh  '  on  the  fiEU^e  of  the  waste  *,' "  the  Assyrian 
Prophet,  with  the  King  of  Moab  by  his  side,  looked  over  the 
wide  prospect : — 

"He  wfttGh'd,  tiU  moming's  ny 

On  lake  and  meadow  lay, 
And  willow-ahaded  streams*  that  nlent  sweep 

Amid  their  bannered  lines, 

Wheie^  hy  their  sevsnl  iigD% 
The  desert-wearied  tribes  in  ai^  of  Osnaan  sleep.** 


He  saw  in  that  vast  encampment  amongst  the  acacia  groves, 
^*  how  goodly  are  thy  tents,  O  Jacob,  and  thy  tabernacles,  O 
Israel.*'  Like  the  watercourses  of  the  mountains,  like  gardens 
by  the  side  of  his  own  great  river  Euphrates',  with  The  View 
their  aromatic  shrubs,  and  their  wide-spreading  cedars  ^^^^*^^ 
— ^the  lines  of  the  camp  were  spread  out  before  him.  Ephraim 
was  there  with  **  the  strength  of  the  *  wild  bull '  *'  of  the  north ; 
Jadah,   ''couching,  like  the  lion"  of  the   south;  "a  people 


^  The  aooonnt  of  these  riews  more 
properly  belongs  to  the  next  chapter. 
Bat  the  historioil  oonneotion  will  be  best 
understood  by  their  introduction  here. 

^  JBamoth,  Numb.  xxii.  41. 

s  Shi^  (rendered  ''high  place"),  Namb. 
xiiii  8,  9. 

*  Sadehf  Nnmb.  xxiii  14. 
'  Nnmb.  xxiii.  28. 

*  Probably  few  readers  of  **  The  Chris- 
tian  Tear**  enter  into  the  aoonrate  learn- 
liig  displayed  in  these  lines.  The^'li^e** 
and  ''meadow**  have  been  snffioiently 
explained  in  what  has  jnst  been  said. 
The  "willows'*  abound  in  the  Wftdy 
Ebni-Hammid  on  the  S.  B.  side  of  the 
Dead  Sea  (De  Saolcy,  i  327,  487),  which 


is  probably  "the  'torrent'  of  the  wU 
lows,**  described  in  Isa.  xr.  7,  as  on  the 
borders  of  Moab.  The  stream  which, 
nnder  a  somewhat  similar  climate^  falls 
into  the  lake  of  Qenesareth  from  the 
WAdy  Hymam,  is  exactly  of  this  oha- 
raeter. 

'  Numb.  xxiy.  6.  The  words  "fAe 
riTar,'*  "Ao-nahar,**  with  the  allnnon  to 
the  aromatic  phnts  (translated  aloa)  and 
the  cedars  on  the  water-side, — neither  of 
them  images  drawn  from  the  scene  before 
him, — show  that  be  is  thinking  of  his 
own  eoontry.  There  is  the  same  com- 
parison of  Assyria  to  the  cedar,  Jby  the 
rweT'tide   at    the   Tigris,    in 

KXT1.  4. 
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dwelliug  alone/'  yet  a  mighty  nation — '*  who  can  count  the  dnst 
of  Jacob,  and  the  number  of  the  fourth  part  of  Israel  ?  "  He 
looked  round  from  his  high  post  over  the  table-lands  of  Moab  \ 
to  the  Hne  of  mountains  stretching  away  to  Edom,  on  the 
south' ;  over  the  high  platform  of  the  Desert  beyond  the  Dead 
Sea,  where  dwelt  the  tribe  of  Amalek*,  then  '^  first  of  the 
nations  " ;  over  the  Kenite,  not  yet  removed  from  his  clefts  in 
the  rocks  of  En-gedi  ^  full  in  front  of  the  Prophet's  view.  And 
for  each  his  dirge  of  kmentation  went  up ;  till  at  the  thought 
of  his  own  distant  land  of  **  Asshur,"  of  the  land  beyond  the 
Euphrates*,  of  the  dim  vision  of  ships  coming  from  the  Weston 
sea  which  lay  behind  the  hills  of  Palestine,  "  to  afflict  Asshui 
and  to  afflict  Eber  " — ^he  burst  into  the  bitter  cry,  "  Alas,  who 
shall  live  when  God  doeth  this !  "  and  he  rose  up  and  returned 
to  his  place. 

The  view  of  Balaam  from  the  top  of  Pisgah  and  of  Peer  ii 
the  first  of  those  which  have  made  the  name  celebrated.  But 
it  is  the  second  view,  which  within  so  short  a  time  succeeded  to 
it,  whilst  Israel  was  still  encamped  in  the  acacia  groves,  that 
has  become  a  proverb  throughout  the  world.  To  these  same 
TbiB  Yvaw  mountains  of  Abarim,*  to  the  top  of  Pisgah,  to  a 
of  Moms.  }^gi^  place  dedicated  to  the  heathen  Nebo,  as  Balaam  s 
standing-place  had  been  consecrated  to  Peor,  *'  Moses  went  up 
from  the  *  desert-plain '  of  Moab  ....  over  against  Jericho  ^*' 
In  the  long  line  of  those  eastern  mountains  which  so  constantly 
meet  the  view  of  the  traveller  in  all  the  western  parts  of 
Palestine,  the  eye  vainly  strives  to  discern  any  point  emerging 
from  this  horizontal  platform,  which  may  be  fixed  as  the  top  at 
Nebo.  Nothing  but  a  fuller  description  than  has  ever  yet  been 
given  of  these  regions,  can  determine  the  spot  where  tiie  great 
lawgiver  and  leader  of  his  people  looked  down    upon   thmr 

*  Nuinb.  xxir.  17.  nmsei  it  is  Tiaible  '*in  tbe  midot  of  Uk 
'  Ilnd.  18.  great  wide  sea,"  from  the  nage  of  LdM> 

*  Ibid.  20.  non  above  the  aonroes  of  the  Zalmuij. 

*  Ibid.  21.  ^onst^sNanatiTeinJoiuiialof  AmeiMaB 

*  Ibid.  22,  24.     "Aflshur**  of  ooune      Oriental  Sooiety,  ii.  245.)    SeeCbapts 
is  ABsyria.      '*Bber''    is  the   <<people      XH. 

6«9(MMi  the  Eaphiatee.**     **OhiUHm**  is  'See  Numb,    xzi     11,   and    zzxiii 

the  west,  xepresented  bj  the  island  of  44,  47. 

Cyprns — the  only  ialuid  yisible  from  the  *  Dent.  xxst.  1. 

heights  of  Syria.     On  a  clear  erening  at 
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embattled  ranks,  and  over  the  "  land  which  he  was  to  see  with 
his  eyes,  but  was  not  to  go  in  thither."  But  the  general  account 
leaves  no  doubt  that  the  place  intended  is  some  elevation  imme- 
diately  over  the  last  stage  of  the  Jordan  ^  Northward,  his  eye 
turned  to  '^  all  the  land  of  Qilead,"  continuing  the  same  eastern 
barrier  as  that  on  which  he  himself  stood,  till  it  ended,  far 
beyond  his  sight,  in  Dan.  Westward,  there  were  on  the  northern 
horizon,  the  distant  hills  of  "all  Naphtali.**  Coming  nearer, 
was  "the  land  of  Ephraim  and  Manasseh."  Immediately 
opposite,  was  "  all  the  land  of  Judah ; "  beyond  which,  though 
unseen,  lay  "  the  utmost  sea  "  and  the  Desert  of  "  the  south," 
— Jerusalem '  itself,  in  all  probability,  distinctly  visible  through 
the  opening  of  the  descent  to  Jericho.  These  were  the  four 
great  masses  of  the  future  inheritance  of  his  people,  on  which 
the  narrative  fixes  our  attention.  Immediately  below  him  was 
the  *  round '  of  the  plain  of  Jericho,  with  its  oasis  of  palm-trees, 
and  &r  away  on  his  left,  though  hardly  visible,  the  last  inhabited 
spot  before  the  great  Desert — "  Zoar*."  It  was  a  view,  doubt- 
less, which  in  its  fuU  extent  was  to  be  imagined  rather  than 
actually  seen.  In  this  respect  the  Pisgah-prospect  is  a  striking 
illustration  of  all  the  prophetic  visions  of  the  Sacred  writings. 
The  foreground  of  the  picture  alone  was  clearly  discernible ; 
its  dim  distances  were  to  be  supplied  by  what  was  beyond, 
though  suggested  by  what  was  within,  the  range  of  the  actual 
prospect  of  the  seer.  But  between  him  and  that  "  good  land  " 
the  deep  valley  of  the  Jordan  intervened.  "So  Moses  the 
servant  of  the  Lord  died  there  in  the  land  of  Moab,  according 
to  the  word  of  the  Lord."  In  language  less  simple,  but  hardly 
less  touching,  the  Jewish  historian  adds — "  As  he  was  bidding 


>  No  name  like  FIflgah  is  now  known 
on  the  eastern  side  ;  but  Jerome  expressly 
asserts  that  it  was  familiar  to  the  tra- 
▼ellers  of  his  day  (De  loc  Heb.,  voc. 
Abanm)  and  that  Nebo  was  pointed  out 
six  miles  from  Hesbon  {lb.  roc  Naban). 
fiuTckhaidt  in  traTelling  tiirongh  the 
country  selected  Jebel-*AttarOs,  appa- 
rently from  its  conspiouons  position,  as 
the  most  likely  spot.  ''There  is,"  he 
says,  "a  large  heap  of  stones  on  the 
lommit,  over^iaded  by  a  wild  pistachio 
tree."  He  also  describes  the  mountain 
'as  very  barren,"  and  "w^^Ji  an  uneTm 


plain  on  the  top."  Bat  he  gives  ne 
details  by  which  to  judge  of  its  general 
appearance,  nor  the  slightest  incQcatiou 
of  the  Tiew  from  the  top.  (TraTeb  in 
Syria,  i.  p.  872.)  It  is  true  that  this 
is  not  strictly  "over  against  Jericho," 
but  this  objection  would  not  be  fatal  ii 
the  spot  were  otherwise  appropriate. 

^  So  large  a  portion  of  these  moun- 
tains is  Yisible  from  Jerusalem,  that 
Jerusalem  must  in  tuxn  be  visible  from 
most  of  their  summits. 

3  I  have  dwelt  on  the  points  expressly 
mentioned  in  Bent.  xjuIt.  1 — 3. 
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farewell  to  Eleazer  and  Joshua,  whilst  he  was  yet  talking  with 
them,  a  cloud  suddenly  stood  over  him,  and  he  vanished '  in  a 
ravine."  ''  He  died  in  the  mount  whither  he  had  gone  up,  and 
he  was  gathered  unto  his  people,  as  Aaron  his  brother  had  died 
on  Mount  Hor,  and  was  gathered  to  his  people.'* '  His  tomb, 
Banal-  however,  was  not,  like  Aaron's,  on  the  high  mountain 
place  of  summit,  an  object  of  pilgrimage  for  future  ages.  "  He 
^^"^  died  in  the  land  of  Moab,  according  to  the  word  of 
the  Lord,  and  he  buried  him  in  a  *  ravine '  in  the  land  of  Moab 
before  Bethpeor,  but  no  man  knoweth  of  his  sepulchre  unto 
this  day."  In  a  ravine  before  Bethpeor, — that  is,  in  front  of 
the  height  from  which  Balaam's  last  prophecy  had  beai 
delivered;  and  so,  doubtless,  somewhere  in  the  gorges*  of 
Pisgah.  But  beyond  this,  ''no  man  knew."  It  is  the  first 
instance  on  record  of  the  providential  obliteration — so  remaik- 
ably  exemplified  afterwards  in  the  Gospel  history— of  the  "  holy 
places  "  of  Palestine ;  the  providential  safeguard  against  their 
elevation  to  a  sanctity  which  might  endanger  the  real  holiness 
of  the  history  and  religion  which  they  served  to  commCTioraie. 
It  is  curious  that,  in  spite  of  the  mystery  in  which  the  grave  of 
Moses  was  thus  enveloped,  a  traditional  sanctuary  has  arisen, 
not  indeed  on  Mount  Pisgah,  but  on  a  height  immediately  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  Dead  Sea — ^a  rude  mosque,  which  is 
reverenced  by  the  Mussulman  world,  as  covering  the  tomb  of 
*'  the  Prophet  Moses  \"  It  is  so  sacred,  that,  lonely  as  its 
situation  is,  its  entrance  is  rigidly  barred  against  unbelievers,  and 
its  votaries  are  so  numerous,  that  the  authorities  of  Jerusalem 
have,  by  a  stroke  of  policy,  fixed  the  days  of  the  pilgrimage 
thither  at  the  same  time  as  the  Greek  Easter ;  so  that  at  the  very 
moment  when  Jerusalem  might,  it  was  feared,  be  in  danger  of  a 
surprise  from  the  influx  of  Christian  pilgrims,  a  body  of  Mussul- 
man pilgrims  might  be  on  the  spot  to  defend  the  Holy  City. 


^  Jowphw,  Ant.  IV.  YiiL  48. 

*  2  Dent  zxziL  50. 

'  Such  a  'ravine'  ia  mentioned  in  con- 
nection with  Bamoth,  or  the  hi^  places 
oear  Piagali,  in  Numb.  zzL  20. 

*  Nel^-MCun ;  see  De  8aal<7,  iL  73. 
Van  Slginont  (i.  845)  speaks  of  thi  tomb» 
as  of  a  modern  Mussulman  saint.  But 
the  prefix  of  **  Neby '*  is  nearly  oondosiTe 


in  faTonr  of  its  being  intended  ftr  tht 
gATe  of  Hoses.  There  bnTe  been  aa 
*<Frophets*'  since  the  death  of  MJaluaict. 
Such  is  also  the  opinion  of  Jdal-ed-dis 
(p.  890).  '<Hard  by,"  he  a4)eiiiate]j 
notices^  "is  a  red-sand  mound  hy  ths 
road  side.**  There  is  another  graie  U 
lioees  near  Hams  (Schwann  64>. 
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From  the  heights  of  Pisgah  we  descend  again  to  the  encamp- 
ment in  the  groves  which  had  just  witnessed  the  licentious  rites 
of  Midian'.  And  now  the  day  was  come  for  the  greatest  crisis 
that  had  taken  place  since  the  passage  of  the  Bed  Sea.  Pasnge  of 
They  were  to  "  pass  over  the  Jordan,  to  go  in  and  **>•  J^"^*"* 
possess  the  land  which  the  Lord  their  God  gave  them  to 
possess  it'."  For  the  first  time,  they  descended  from  the  upper 
terraces  of  the  valley,  "they  removed  firom  *the  acacia 
groves,' "  and  "  came  to  the  Jordan,  and  lodged'  there  before 
they  passed  over."  The  exact  spot  is  unknown ;  it  certainly 
cannot  be  that  which  the  Greek  tradition  has  fixed,  where  the 
eastern  banks  are  sheer  precipices,  of  ten  or  fifteen  feet  high. 
Probably  it  was  either  inmiediately  above  or  below,  where  the 
clifiis  break  away ;  above,  at  the  fords,  or  below,  where  the  river 
assumes  the  tamer  character  which  has  been  before  described, 
on  its  exit  to  the  Dead  Sea.  Wherever  was  the  point,  however, 
it  must  have  been  the  largest  river  that  they  had  seen  since  they 
left  the  banks  of  the  Nile.  The  size  of  the  stream,  too,  must 
have  been  more  conspicuous,  if  we  take  to  the  fall  the  expression 
of  the  historian,  that  the  Jordan  was  then  in  a  state  of  flood — 
**  overflowing  all  his  banks  at  the  time  of  the  barley  harvest*' 
It  was  the  same  phenomenon  which  is  described  again  in 
David's  reign,  when  the  adventurous  Gadites  passed  the  stream 
— "  in  the  first  month,  when  it  had  overflowed  all  its  The  Inim- 
banks*."  The  time  of  the  year,  which  must  have  ^*^^ 
corresponded  to  our  April  or  May,  is  the  same  as  that  when  it  is 
usually  visited  by  travellers ;  and  as  no  extensive  inundation  has 


1  Numb.  zxv.  1. 

=2  JoBh.  i.  11. 

'  Josh.  iii.  1. 

*  1  Ghr.  zu.  15.  The  time  is  fixed  by 
the  '*fint  month,*'  the  barl^-hanrest, 
and  "four  days  before  the  FaBsorer." 
(Ckimp.  Josh.  IT.  19,  and  t.  10.)  The 
English  expedition  down  the  Jordan 
speaks  of  the  flood  in  winter  as  extending 
for  the  width  of  half  a  mile.  (Jonmal 
of  Geological  Society,  xvm.  116.)  The 
question  of  the  flood  is  well  stated  by 
iilaptain  Kewbcld,  who  thinks  that  it 
aerer  has  risen  in  historical  times  above 
khe  lowest  of  the  present  terraces ;  b«t 
describes  *'  the  nortiiem  end  of  the  whole 
valley  as  spread  with  a  soft  black  alln- 


rinm,  like  that  of  the  Nile.  .  .  .  The 
Tenerable  trees  and  thick  bushes  which 
now  occupy  the  wider  channel,  show  that 
a  considerable  period  has  elapsed  since 
the  Jordan  fiUed  it  as  a  current.  It  is 
subject  to  sndden  rises  firom  Tiblent  and 
sadden  rains  in  the  mountains  around  its 
BouroeSy  and  in  the  Haurftn  and  eastern 
mountains,  south  of  TiberiaT)  the  drainage 
of  which  is  conveyed  to  the  Jordan  by  the 
Hieromax  and  Jabbok,  in  oonseque&oe  of 
which  the  passage  of  the  river  below  the 
embouchure  of  these  two  streams  is  al- 
ways uncertain  and  dangerous,  especially 
for  troops.  .  .  .  Above^  the  two  upper 
lakes  act  as  regulators.*'  (Journal  As. 
8oe  24.) 
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ever  been  witnessed  byfhem^it  is  probable  that  the  utmost  that 
can  be  here  implied  is  the  rise  of  the  river  to  the  top  of  the 
lowest  of  its  terraces,  that,  namely,  which  is  occupied  by  the 
jungle ;  and  the  difference  between  this  increase  and  what  is 
now  witnessed  may  be  either  from  the  river  having  worn  a 
deeper  channel,  or  from  the  greater  fall  of  rain  in  earlier  times, 
or  from  both  causes  combined.  That  it  could  not  have  been 
more  than  this  is  implied  both  by  the  double  passage'  of  the 
spies  four  days  before,  and  by  the  subsequent  passage  of  the 
Oadites  under  the  same  circumstances  in  the  time  of  David. 
That  some  change  has  taken  place  is  slightly  confirmed  by 
two  facts  still  observable.  First,  the  remains  of  an  ancient  dyke 
have  been  seen  at  the  issue  of  the  river  from  the  southern  end 
of  the  Sea  of  Tiberias*.  Secondly,  whereas  it  would  appear 
in  ancient  times  that  the  fords  of  the  river  were  few  and  well 
marked,  it  seems  that  there  are  now  many  hundi'eds  of  places, 
where  a  passage  can  be  made  over  the  rocks  in  the  channel 
without  wetting  the  feet*. 

On  the  broken  edge  of  the  river— so  the  scene  which  follows 
Thediyimr  ^  placcd  before  us  by  the  narrative — the  band  of 
apof  tli6  priests  stood  with  the  ark  upon  their  shoulders.  At 
"^^'  a  distance  of  nearly  a  mile  ^  in  the  rear,  stood  the  great 
mass  of  the  army.  Suddenly  the  full  bed  of  the  Jordan  was 
dried  before  them.  High  up  the  river,  "  very  far  "  "  in  Adam, 
the  city  which  is  beside  Zaretan*," — that  is,  at  a  distance  of 
nearly  thirty  miles  from  the  place  of  the  Israelite  encampment, 
— "  the  waters  which  *  rushed '  down  from  above,"  from  the  Sea 
of  Galilee,  stood,  and  rose  up  in  a  barrier*;  and  '*  those  that  came 
down  towards  the  sea  of  the  '  Desert,'  the  salt  sea,  fiedled  and 
were  cut  off."     The  scene  presented  to  us,  therefore,  is  of  the 


>  Jmh.  u.  1,  218. 

'  Lightfs  TiSTels,  p.  206. 

'  Jndg.  iii  28  ;  Tii.  24 ;  ziL  5 ; 
IColjneaz,  p.  llfi,  in  Willianui's  aoooani 
aftlie  Jordan,  under  PalettUie  (Smithes 
Diet  ofG«og.,  p.  621). 

*  Two  thonraad  cabits.  Josh.  iii.  i. 

•  J(Mh.  liL  16.  Not  **  from  Adam*' 
(as  in  A.  V.)  bat  «'ia  Adam.*'  See  Keil, 
ad  loe.  The  city  Adam  U  only  namdci 
Deft.  Bat  the  eitaation  of  ZainUM  ia 
flxed  by  a  oompariflon  wiih  1  Kings  viL 
UK.  to  ha? e  been  near  Socooth  at  the  ford 


of  the  riTsr  near  the  month  of  the  Jabbok. 
•  The  word  here  nsed,  *' Ned,*' is  only 
used  of  "watei^*  with  r^ard  to  the 
Jordan  here ;  and  of  the  waves  of  ^  sea 
poetically.  (Ps.  xxziii.  7,  Pk.  hannSL 
18.  Bxod.  XT.  8.)  The  appeazanee  of  the 
drying  up  of  the  Jordan  seems  to  be  de- 
scribed by  Antoninns  Martyr  in  the  ucth 
aatniy,  as  if  it  oocorred  y«uiy  at  ths 
visit  of  the  pilgrims.  See  niao  Kiagv 
Morsels  of  CiitioiBm,  i  p.  281 
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Aver-bed  dried  up  from  north  to  south,  through  all  its  windings, 
far  beyond  the  actual  passage — an  image  which,  however  it  may 
be  explained,  is  important  to  bear  in  mind,  to  avoid  a  confused 
notion  which  is  often  formed  from  a  supposed  parallel  with  the 
passage  of  the  Red  Sea.  Then  they  **came  up  out  of"  the 
deep  channel  of  the  Jordan,  and  pitched  their  tents  in  the 
'  desert-plains'  which  immediately  succeed  on  its  western  side 
to  the  lines  of  vegetation  that  accompany  the  course  of  the 
river. 

2.  The  first  stage  of  the  conquest  of  Palestine,  which  now 
follows,  cannot  be  understood  without  fully  repre- 
senting  the  situation  of  Jebigho,  one  of  the  most 
important  cities  of  Palestine,  the  capital,  as  it  may  be  called, 
of  the  Valley  of  the  Jordan,  and  the  only  important  city  in  its 
whole  course.  That  importance  is  derived  from  two  causes. 
First,  it  stands  at  the  entrance  of  the  main  passes  from  this 
valley  into  the  interior  of  Palestine,  the  one  branching  off  to 
the  south-west  towards  Olivet,  which  commands  the  approach 
to  Jerusalem  ;  the  other  to  the  north-west,  towards  Michmash, 
which  commands  the  approach  to  Ai  and  Bethel*.  It  was  thus 
the  key — the  **  Chiavenna  " — of  Palestine  to  any  invader  from 
this  quarter.  Secondly,  it  enjoys  the  full  benefit  of  one,  if  not 
two,  of  those  copious  streams  which,  as  we  have  seen,  form 
the  chief  sources  of  such  fertility  as  the  Valley  of  the  Jordan 
contains.  The  usual,  that  is  the  south-western,  approach  to 
Jericho  exhibits  this  in  the  most  striking  form.  After 
traversing  for  six  hours  the  almost  total  desolation  which 
marks  the  long  descent  from  Jerusalem  to  the  Valley  of  the 
Jordan,  over  bare  limestone  hills,  the  eye  is  suddenly  caught 
by  the  sight  of  a  thread  of  verdure  at  the  bottom  of  a  deep  glen, 
the  most  romantic  in  the  whole  of  Palestine,  almost  recalling 
by  its  depth  and  narrowness  the  defile  of  the  Stk  on  the 
approach  to  Petra.  This  green  thread  is  the  course  of  the 
torrent  now  called  Kelt,  possibly  the  ancient  Gherith',  and,  if 


1  See  Chapter  IV. 

>  1  KingB  xni.  8.  BobineoD,  B.  B. 
rol.  iL  p.  288.  There  are  two  other 
clainiantB  to  the  honour  of  the  Gherith. 
If  <*befoTe,"  in  1  Kinge  xrii.  8,  retains 
rti  anal  significatioii  of  **  east,"  then  the 
moat  probable  memorial  of  the  Cherith  is 
IB  ihs  W&dy  AUa$  south  of  Mahanaim. 


(Comp.  Irby  and  Mangles,  p.  805; 
Schwarz,  51.)  But,  if  thewoid  ''befoie" 
osn  be  taken  in  the  sense  of  ''towards,** 
then  the  ohoioe  may  still  lie  between  the 
WAdy  Kelt  and  the  'Ain  Fasael,  at  some 
distance  north  of  the  Wftdy  Kelt.  Oi 
this  an  excellent  description,  in  some 
xvtpectfl  well  aoeoiding  with  the  scene  in 
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so,  doubtless  deriving  its  name  fix>m  the  manner  in  which  its 

course  is  *'cat"  through  these  tremendous  precipices.     To 

any  who  has  seen  the  Barada,  on  the  approach  to  Damaaeos', 

the  sight  of  the  Wady  Kelt  at  once  suggests  by  anticipatioii 

the  prospect  which  awaits  him  as  he  issues  from  the  desert- 

hills.    It  bursts  through  the  opening,  and  in  the  deseit-plain 

of  the  Jordan,  far  and  wide  extends  the  green  circle  of  taunted 

thickets,  in  the  midst  of  which  are  the  hovels  of  the  modeni 

village,  beside  which  stood,  in  ancient  times,  the  great  city  of 

Jeridio.     It  is  not,  however,  only  or  chiefly  to  the  torrent 

stream  of  the  Kelt,  that  Jericho  owes  its  oasis.    A  little  1. 

the  north  of  the  issue  of  that  stream   into  the  plain,  rise. 

out  of  the  foot   of  the   same    limestone    range,  two   living 

springs  —  one  now,  as  always,   called'  Duk ;   the  other  and 

larger,   as  well   as  more  celebrated,  now  called  the  spring 

"of  the    Sultan»"    or  "of  Elisha."       From   these    springs 

trickle  clear  rills  through   glades  of    tangled   forest-shrub, 

which,  but  for  their  rank  luxuriance  and  Oriental  yegeta- 

tion,   almost   recall   the   scenery   of    England.      **As    Y<m 

Like  It"  says  one  of  the  most    graphic    and  accurate   of 

Eastern  travellers,  "  was  in  my  head  aU  day'."    It  is  these 
streams  \  with  their  accompanying  richness,  that  procured  for 


Biy«h*s  life,  is  giTOi  hj  Yan  de  Velde 
(iL  909).  "  A  steep  snd  rooky  track  of 
more  than  a  tlioiisaiid  feeiled  us  onward. 
The  fnrUier  we  came  down,  the  warm  and 
fiery  wind  from  the  GFhor  met  us  right  in 
the  fiMe.  .  .  .  The  air  itself  seemed  to 
be  fire.  .  .  .  AU  was  bomed.  Thistles, 
gaimf  flowers^  and  shrabs  grew  here  with 
rare  loxnxianoe,  bat  now  ererything  was 
bomed  white  like  hay  or  straw,  and  this 
perhaps  standing  fi^e  or  six  feet  high. 
My  guides,  ss  well  as  myself,  thoo^t  we 
shoidd  die  while  in  this  gigantio  fbmaoe. 
At  last  we  see  liTing  green.  A  thicket 
•f  wild  fig-tnes  and  oak-shmbs  mixed 
and  intermixed  with  oleanders  and  thorny 
plants,  seems  ss  it  were  to  hide  itself  at 
the  base  of  the  glowing  rocks,  keeping 
foU  Tigoor  of  life,  notwithstanding  the 
extraordinary  heat.  What  may  be  the 
cause  of  this  I  It  is  a  frantain  of  living 
waters  which  keeps  the  leayes  of  these 
irees  green,  whilst  ererything  round 
&bont  is  oonsomed  hj  drought  and  heat. 
'This  it  Ain  Fasael,'  said  my  guide. 
There  is  a  distance  of  three  qnarterp  of 
an  hoar  between  the  fountain  and  the  end 


of  the  iraUisy  in  the  plain  of  the  Jordan. 
The  rooks  on  both  sides  of  the  faiikj  eoa- 
tain  a  great  many  natoral  caTss.  Tin 
central  part  of  the  narrvw  TaUay  had 
been  cultiTatedl^  aid  of  the  brook.  The 
cncomber  gardens  were  yet  green.  .  .  . 
At  the  end  of  the  ytiXkj  studa  a  sbsD 
<Tel'  ooTerad  with  rains.  This 
hare  been  the  AoropoUa— and  in  ila 
<Tel  FasaeV  it  is  not  diffioolt  to 
nise  the  fortress  Phssaeins,  fanih  ty 
Herod,  and  called  after  his  son."  Ai 
the  tradition  he  refers  to  Baehieno  (Hcj^ge 
Geographic,  p.  126,  180)  and  Brocardns. 

1  See  Chapter  Zn. 

s  1  Ifaoc  xyL  14,  15. 

>  Miss  Msrtinean's  Bastem  TtvniL,  p. 
485,  In  the  time  of  the  Groaadea  thi 
sugar-cane  was  grown  here^  and  nest 
'ALi-Soltin,  the  sogar-mills  and  theii 
aquedaets  in  part  remain.  Newbold,  is 
Journal  As.  See.  xyL  81.  The  spgw 
thenoe  deziTed  was  believed  by  aiaae  ef 
the  crosadeiB  to  be  the  Baptialf  a  wiU 
honey.    (Gesta  Dei  per  Franco^  1075>. 

*  *'The  water  of  Jericho^**  JoehM 
xtL  1 
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Jericho,  during  the  various  stages  of  its  existence,  its  long 
prosperity  and  grandeur. 

Beautiful  as  the  spot  is  now  in  utter  neglect,  it  must  haY6 
been  far  more  so  when  it  was  first  seen  by  the 
Israelite  host  at  Gilgal.  Gilgal — ^the  rising'  ground  jenoho  at 
where,  at  Joshua's  command,  they  *  rolled '  away  the  ^  ^^^^^ 
^proach  of  their  uncircumcision  —  was  about  five 
miles  distant  from  the  river  banks ;  at  the  eastern  outskirts, 
therefore,  of  the  great  forest.  Jericho  itself  stood  at  its  western 
extremity,  immediately  where  the  springs  issue  from  the  hills. 
From  that  scene  of  their  earliest  settlement  in  Palestine, 
they  looked  out  over  the  intervening  forest  to  what  was  to  be 
the  first  prize  of  the  conquest  The  forest  itself  did  not  then 
consist,  as  now,  merely  of  the  picturesque  thorn,  but  was  a 
vast  grove  of  majestic  palms,  nearly  three  miles  broad,  and 
eight  miles  long.  Even  the  solitary  relic  of  the  pahn-forest*, 
seen  as  late  as  1888,  has  now  disappeared.  But  as  Joshua 
witnessed  it,  it  must  have  recalled  to  him  the  magnificent 
palm-groves  of  Egypt,  such  as  may  now  be  seen  stretching 
along  the  shores  of  the  Nile  at  Memphis.  Amidst  this  forest 
— as  is,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  case  even  now — would  have 
been  seen,  stretching  through  its  open  spaces,  fields  of  ripe 
com ;  for  it  was  *'  the  time  of  the  barley  harvest,"  and  on  the 
morrow  after  the  passover,  they  ate  for  the  first  time  "of 
the  old  com  of  the  land  and  parched  com  in  the  self-same 
day'."  Above  the  topmost  trees  would  be  seen  the  high  walls 
and  towers  of  the  city,  which  from  that  grove  derived  its  proud 
name,  **  Jericho,  the  city  of  palms,"  "  high,  and  fenced  up  to 
heaven " — the  walls  over  which  the  spies  had  been  let  down, 
and  which  were  now  to  fall  before  their  victorious  countrymen. 
Behind  the  city  rose  the  jagged  range  of  the  white  limestone 
mountains  of  Judaea,  here  presenting  one  of  the  few  varied  and 
beautiful  outlines  that  can  be  seen  amongst  the  southern  hills 
of  Palestine.  This  range  is  "the  mountain^"  to  which  the 
spies  had  fled,  whilst  their  pursuers  vainly  sought  them  on  tlie 

1  Jotb.  T.  8 ;  the  <<  AtK"  (jjpbuh)  im         *  See  Chap.  II.  p.  Ui. 
jTohMj  one  of  tiie  ftrgillaceoitt  bilk  which  '  Josh.  t.  11 . 

form  the  hi^^iett  teriMe  of  the  Jordan,  *  Josh.  ii.  22. 

3r  tbe  riaing  groond  in  the  fores!  itielf. 

X  2 


so? 
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way  to  the  Jordan  ;  there  they  had  been  concealed,  doabtleK 
in  the  caverns  with  which  the  side  of  the  mountain  is  per- 
forated, the  same  which  in  later  ages  afforded  shelter  to  the 
hermits  who  there  took  np  their  abode,  in  the  belief  that  thb 
was  the  mountain  of  the  Forty  Days'  Fast  of  the  Temptation— 
the  *^  Quarantania/'  from  which  it  still  deriyes  its  name. 

The  same  causes  which  made  Jericho  of  such  importance  in 
this  first  stage  of  the  Hebrew  conquest,  would  also  render 
necessary  its  complete  destruction,  with  the  curse  on  its  re- 
builder.  A  place  of  such  strength  was  not  to  be  left  to  be 
occupied  by  any  hostile  force  that  might  take 
the  tune  of  possession  of  it.  But,  again,  these  same  canses 
the  Pro-      occasioned  its  successive  restorations,  which  exceed, 

phetfl. 

probably,  those  of  any  other  city  in  Palestine, 
except  Jerusalem.  First,  although  the  actual  site  of  Jeridio 
long  lay  desolate,  yet  Gilgal,  the  scene  of  their  first  encamp- 
ment, not  two  miles  distant*,  which  enjoyed  the  same 
general  advantages  of  the  shade  and  the  streams  of  the  noble 
forest,  became  the  first  regular  settlement  of  Israel*.  The 
groimd  of  Gilgal  was  the  first  that  was  pronounced  '*  holy  '.* 
On  its  hill,  during  the  long  wars  in  the  interior  of  Palestme. 
the  Tabernacle  remained,  till  it  found  its  resting-place  in 
Shiloh\  And  in  those  sacred  groves  were  celebrated,  in  later 
times,  the  solemn  assemblies  of  Samuel  and  of  Saul  ^  and  of 
David  on  his  return  from  exile*.  But  Jericho  itself,  in  the 
reign  of  Ahab  ^  if  not  before,  rose  from  its  ruins.  A  school  of 
prophets'  gathered  round  the  spot  almost  immediately,  and 
in  the  glimpses  of  their  history  we  catch  the  same  natural 
features  with  which  the  story  of  the  first  capture  has  already 
made  us  familiar.     Elijah  and  Elisha  came  to  it  from  Bethel '• 


^  For  the  relatiTe  sitnation  of  Jericho 
and  Gilgal,  see  Jos.  Ant.  V.  L  4 ;  Bell. 
Jud.  IV.  Tlii  2. 

s  Ewald  (QeMhiohte,  2nd  edit.  U.  818) 
well  compares  this  rise  of  the  first 
Israelite  settlement  out  of  the  rode 
memorials  of  the  passage^  with  the  analo- 
gous rise  of  Cairo  from  Fostat — ^the  tent 
of  Amron. 

»  Josh.  Y.  16. 

^  Josh.  zfiiL  1. 

*  1  Sam.  Tii.  16;  x.  8  ;  zL  14,  16; 
lUL  7,  9 ;  XT.  83. 


*  2  Sam.  xix.  15,  40. 
7  1  EingsxYL  84. 

«  2  Einffi  iL  6. 

•  2  Kings  iL  S,  4.  If  the  i«bdii«  c 
the  Hehrew  text,  "th^  went  (icnm,'*  k 
right,  then  the  QQgal  qraken  of  in  iL  1, 
cannot  be  that  near  Jericho ;  and  aaodier 
QUgal  must  he  sought  in  the  bobb- 
tains  north-west  of  BcAhel ;  when  sose 
snoh  place  is  indicated  bj  the  ancnt 
Oanaanite  kingdom  of  the  "natiou  oi 
QUgai;*  between  Dor  and  T^nah  (Jo^ 

88),  and  where  a  modem  village  cxisbi 
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down  the  same  pass  by  the  valley  of  Ai  that  in  other  times  was 
the  ronte  of  invading  armies  into  the  interior  of  Palestine 
From  Jericho,  "  they  two  went  on  "  to  the  banks  of  the  Jordan, 
whilst  the  sons  of  the  prophets  stood  on  the  upper  terraces, 
*'afar  off;"  and  there,  nearly  at  the  same  spot  where  Moses 
had  vanished  from  the  eyes  of  his  countrymen,  Elijah  also  was 
withdrawn — (as  the  prophets  imagined)  carried  away  to  "  one 
of  the  mountains/'  or  "  one  of  the  *  ravines  * '/'  which  line  the 
eastern  wilderness,  into  which  they  knew  he  had  retired. 
Elisha  was  left  on  the  spot  alone,  but  it  was  his  natural  home. 
He  was  himself  a  native  of  one  of  those  rich  plots  of  meadow 
ground  which  are  found  in  the  upper  stages  of  the  Jordan 
valley.  At  Abel-Meholah ',  he  was  first  seen  behind  his  oxen, 
when  Elijah  passed  up  the  valley  on  his  way  firom  the  southern 
desert  of  Sinai  to  the  northern  desert  of  Damascus.  At  Gilgal 
was  his  frequent  abode.  The  spring  whose  ''waters"  he 
"  healed,"  is  probably  that  which  now  bears  his  name '.  He 
too,  '*  went  up  "  the  ascent  through  the  pass  to  Bethel,  where, 
in  the  forest  now  destroyed,  lurked  the  two  she -bears  \ 
Naaman,  at  his  command  *,  "  went  down  "  to  the  Jordan,  mur- 
muring at  the  contrast  of  its  turbid  "  waters  "  with  the  clear 
"  rivers  "  of  his  native  Damascus  *."  Into  the  jungle  on  the 
banks  of  the  river,  the  sons  of  the  prophets  descended  to  cut 
boughs  for  their  huts,  and  "  as  one  was  felling  a  beam  "  from 
the  branches  which  overhung  the  stream,  *'  the  axe-head  fell 
into  the  water '." 

The  third  stage  in  the  history  of  Jericho  is  that  in  which  its 
palm-groves  and  gardens  of  balsam  were  given  by  Antony  to 
Cleopatra '.  They  were  first  farmed  for  her,  and  then  redeemed 
lor  himself  by  Herod  the  Great,  who  made  this  one  of  his 


eaUed  Jm^lA  (Bob.  iu.  46).  See  also 
Dent,  zi  SO.  But  the  LXX  read  ^KBov 
"they  came." 

>  2' Kings  iL  16.  The  LXX  inyeneS, 
fti  if  with  a  slightly  different  reading, 
renders  the  wonb  '*on  diy  gronnd,**  ty 
iv  ^fifii^,  '*  in  the  ▼ildernees.*' 

3  *  The  Meadow  of  the  Dance  ;'l  Kings 
xix.  16, 17,  Jndg.  Tii  22.  See  Chap.  IX. 

*  2  Kings  iL  21.  JoMph.  B.  J.  IV. 
Tiii.  3. 

*  2  Kinw  ii.  -JJJ,  24. 


'  From  2  Kings  t.  2,  it  might  he  in- 
ferred that  Blisbi  was  then  in  Samaria. 
The  word  <<Ophel,'*  (2  Kings  t.  24,) 
translated  '*  tower,"  is  prohaUy  a 
*<monnd."  In  every  place,  except  this 
and  Isa.  xzxii.  14,  where  this  is  evi- 
dently its  signification,  it  is  applied  t 
Ophel,  the  fortified  hill  in  Jerosalem 
soath  of  Moiiah.    See  Appendix  s,  v. 

•  2  Kings  V.  12,  14. 

7  2  Kings  vi.  2,  5. 

«  Josephnsk  Ant  XV.  iv.  2. 
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princely  residences,  in  which  he  was  living  at  the  time  of  his 
death.      It  was  this  Boman  Jericho   through  which   Christ 

Jericho  in  P*®^®^  ^^  ^^  ^^  joumey  to  Jerusalem;  passed 
the  time  of  along  the  road  beside  which  stood  the  syoomore 
tree ';  went  up  into  the  wild  dreary  mountains ;  caught 
from  the  summit  of  the  pass  the  first  glimpse  of  the  line  of 
trees  and  houses  on  the  summit  of  Olivet ;  and  so  went  His 
way  through  the  long  ascent,  the  scene  of  His  own  parable  of 
the  Good  Samaritan,  till  He  reached  the  friendly  home  parched 
aloft  on  the  mountain  side — the  village  of  Bethany. 

3.  Was  this  wilderness  of  His  last  approach — so  we  naturally 
ask — ^the  same  as  that  which  witnessed  His  earliest  trials? 
Was  the  reach  of  the  Jordan,  which  Joshua  and  Elijah  crossed, 
the  same  as  that  which  was  consecrated  by  His  first  entrance 
Seen  of  the  ^^^  ^  public  ministry  ?  It  is  difficult  to  deiermine. 
preadiiiig  But  the  indications  of  the  narrative  point  to  a  locaKt? 
^  further  north  than  the  scene  which  the  tradition  of 

the  Greek  and  Latin  Churches — ^influenced,  doubtless,  in  pan, 
by  the  convenience  of  a  spot  near  Jerusalem — has  selected, 
"  In  the  wilderness  of  Judsea  ','*  "  In  aU  the  country  about 
Jordan," — are  the  general  expressions  of  the  three  first 
Evangelists,  which  would  apply  to  the  whole  of  the  southon 
valley  of  the  Jordan.  St.  John,  however,  with  greater  predsioii, 
adds,  "  in  Beih-dbara  *  (the  house  of  passage)  beyond  Jordan," 
which  seems  to  confine  "the  wilderness**  generally  to  the 
eastern  bank,  and  the  special  locality  to  the  more  northon 
ford,  near  Succoth,  the  same  by  which  Jacob  had  crossed  from 
Mahanaim,  by  which  the  Midianites   endeavoured  to   escqw 

X  Luke  zix.  4.    See  Chapter  XIII.  it  from  the  Jndma  Bethiny,  he  imU 

s  Matt.  iii.  I ;  Mark  i.  3  ;  Lukeiu.  8.  bave    wziUen    Bn0ca^    rf    «^   ^ 

*  John  L  28,  29.     It  is  wiUi  oonaider-  'lopSc^w,  or,  at  any  nte,  placed  Dffcwf 

able  heeitation  that  I  lay  aoy  itreae  on  in  doee  eonnection  with  r4paw  rm  lif 


thename  *' Bethabara."    All  the  oldest  8^ov— it  seems  moat  likely  that  Oziga 

MSS.,  (ABGBFaHLMSyXA),aQd  was  right  in  altering  the  text,  andbeufr 

nearly  all  the  versions,  read  not    *' Beth-  as  he  says,    "persuaded  that  we  ought  & 

abara"    bat    **Bethany ;"    and  Origen,  read  Bethabara."    The  northern  sitai- 

in  his  oommentary  on  the  passage^  states  tion  of  Betfaabara  is  implied  in  Bpiph*- 

that  in  his  time  this  reading  prevuled  nius  (Her.  585).     That  there  was  a  fod 

in    '<ahno8t  all  the    MSS.*'      {rxf^  or  plaoeknown  by  thename  of  "Abtfi" 

vdma  r^  ditrrlypeupa).     But  considering  appears  from  the  probaUe  meaaiogcfi 

the  great  impi-ubability  of   the  altera-  Sam.  xix.  18,  and  the  probable  resiiiB^ 

tion  of  the  &miliar  word    ^'Bethany"  of  2  Sam.  zy.  28.     David  on  his  1%M 

into  the  oomparatiTely  unknown  **Beth-  aoroes  the  Jordan  tells  the  Hi|^  Ftkit 

abara"— considering   also    that   in    the  that  he  will  wait  at  the  Aharoth  la 

locality    Origeo    still    found    the  name  ''ibrds'*)  in  the  wilderaeoi,  and  ob  Ui 

*'Bethabara" — oonsidering,  finally,  that  return  he  paoNS  at  or  on  the  '*Absa»' 

tf  th«  Kvangelist  had  meant  to  distinguish  which  the  lzx.  translate  SU^curu  (sb  if  it 
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in  their  flight  from  Gideon,  and  where  Jephthah  slew  the 
Ephraimites.*  And  on  a  sabsequent  occasion  John  is  described 
as  baptising  in  £non  C  the  springs  *)»  "'  near  to  Salim  V'  which 
would  probably  be  the  same  '*  Salem'"  as  that  near  Shechem, — 
close  to  the  passage  of  the  Jordan  near  Succoth,  and  far  away 
from  that  near  Jericho.  Hence,  on  the  one  hand,  from  the 
Jordan  to  Nazareth,  apparently  occupied  only  a  day  *,  and  on 
the  other  hand,  the  return  from  this  same  spot  to  Bethany^, 
took  at  least  two  days.  In  each  case  this  length  of  time 
accords  well  with  the  relative  distance  from  Succoth,  but 
would  be  entirely  inapplicable  to  Jericho. 

If  this  be  so,  the  scenery  of  the  exact  spot  of  John's  baptism, 
though  visited  by  two  or  three  travellers,  has  never  been 
described.  This  is,  perhaps,  of  less  importance,  because  the 
images,  and  even  associations  of  the  whole  valley  are  so  similar, 
that  what  applies  to  one  spot  must,  more  or  less,  apply  to  aU. 
The  "  wilderness  "  of  the  desert-plain,  whether  on  the  western 
or  eastern  side,  is  the  most  marked  in  the  whole  country,  and 
never  has  been  inhabited,  except  for  the  purposes  of  ascetic 
seclusion,  as  by  the  Essenes,  and  the  hermits  of  later  times. 
Wide  as  was  the  moral  and  spiritual  difference  between  the 
two  great  Prophets  of  the  Jordan  wilderness,  and  the  wild 
ascetics  of  later  times,  yet  it  is  for  this  very  reason  important 
to  bear  in  mind  the  outward  likeness  which  sets  off  this  inward 
contrast.  Travellers  know  well  the  startling  appearance  of 
the  savage  figures,  who,  whether  as  Bedouins  or  Dervishes, 
still  haunt  the  solitary  places  of  the  East,  with  a  **  cloak,*' — ^the 
nsuai  striped  Bedouin  blanket — "  woven  of  camel's  hair,  thrown 
over  the  shoulders,  and  tied  in  front  on  the  breast;  naked, 
except  at  the  waist,  roimd  which  is  a  girdle  of  skin;  the  hair 
flowing  loose  about  the  head  *."  This  was  precisely  the  de- 
scription of  Elijah,  whose  last  appearance  had  been  on  this 
very  wilderness,  before  he  finally  vanished  from  the  eyes  of  his 
disciple.     This,  too,  was  the  aspect  of  his  great  representative, 

was  a  moTiog  raft)  J-ya.  Ant.  vii.  xi.  2  tomb  of  Sheykh    Salem^    near  WAdy 

yi^vpa  (as  if  it  was  a  bridge)  the  Auth.  Chnsech  (Van  de  Velde,  L  846). 

Vers.  "  tbe  feny-boai."  This  last  ▼ersion  '  See  Chap.   V.    Note   on    QvrijDin, 

would  agree  witii  the  meaning  assigned  to  p.  248. 

the  other  reading  of  John  i  28.      Beth-  *  John  i.  48  ;  iL  1. 

ani»—'*the  honse  of  a  ship^  rnn  *  John  zi  6,  89. 

'  Gen.  xxzii.  22 ;  Jndg.  L  24 ;  xii.  5,  6.  *  SeeLight'sdeseriptionoftwoBgypftiin 

*  John  iii.  23.    Compare  the  deserip-  Derf  iahes  in  Syxia  (p,  185). 

ilon  of  the  numerous  springs  near  the 
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when  he  came,  in  the  same  place,  dwelling,  like  the  sons  of  th« 
prophets,  in  a  leafy  covert  woven  of  the  branches  of  the  Jordan- 
forest  S  preaching,  in  '^  raiment  of  camel's  hair,*'  with  a  **  leathern 
girdle  round  his  loins,'*  eating  the  "  locusts  "  of  the  desert,  and 
the  "  wild  honey "  or  "  manna,**  which  dropped  from  the 
tamarisks  of  the  desert-region,  or  which  distilled  from  the 
palm-groves  of  Jericho*.  To  the  same  wilderness,  probablj 
that  on  the  eastern  side,  Jesus  is  described  as  "  led  np*  '*  by 
SetDAoftlie  ^^  Spirit — up  into  the  desert-hills  whence  Moses 
Temptft-  had  seen  the  view  of  all  the  '*  kingdoms  *'  of  Pales- 
^^'  tine — "  with  the  wild  beasts^ "  which  lurked  in  the 

bed  of  the  Jordan,  or  in  the  caves  of  the  hills — ^^  where  John 
was  baptising,  beyond  Jordan." 

If  from  the  general  scene  we  turn  to  the  special  locality  of 
the  river  banks,  the  reason  of  John's  selection  is  at  once 
Baptagm  in  explained.  He  came  '*  baptising,"  that  is,  signifying 
the  Jofdaa.  f^  those  who  came  to  him,  as  he  plunged  them  under 
the  rapid  torrent,  the  forgiveness  and  forsaking  of  their  former 
sins.  It  was  in  itself  no  new  ceremony.  Ablutions,  in  the 
East,  have  always  been  more  or  less  a  part  of  religious 
worship — easily  performed,  and  always  welcome.  Every  syn- 
agogue, if  possible,  was  by  the  side  of  a  stream  or  spring ;  every 
mosque,  still,  requires  a  fountain  or  basin  for  lustrations  in 
its  court.  But  John  needed  more  than  this.  He  taught,  not 
under  roof  or  shelter  of  sacred  buildings,  but  far  from  the 
natural  haunts  of  men.  He  proclaimed  repentance,  not  only 
to  handfuls  of  men  here  and  there,  but  to  the  whole  nation. 
No  common  spring  or  tank  would  meet  the  necessities  of 
the  multitudes  "  who,  from  Jerusalem  and  all  Judiea,  and  all 
the  region  round  about  Jordan,  came  to  him  confessing  their 
sins*."  The  Jordan,  by  the  very  peculiarity  of  its  position, 
which,  as  before  observed,  renders  its  functions  so  unlike 
those  of  other  Eastern  streams,  now  seemed  to  have  met  with 
its  fit  purpose*.     It  was  the  one  river  of  Palestine,  sacred 

>  Compare  2  Kings  ▼!.  2.  «  Mark  I  13. 

-  Joieph.      B.  J.  IV.   Till.  3.      Tlie  *  Matt.  iii.  5. 

kradhioiial  aoene  and  food  of  the  Baptist  *  It  may  be  obserred  that  the  aaly 

is  in  the  hille  abont  five  miles  west  of  other  extenaiTe  baptisms  reoorded  oatade 

/erusaletii.  of  Jerusalem,  are  atSalim  (John  iti.  23), 

'  Matt  iv.  1.  where  there  was  "much  water,**  aad  ai 
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in  its  recollections,  abundant  in  its  waters ;  and  yet,  at  the 
same  time,  the  river,  not  of  cities,  but  of  the  wilderness ;  the 
scene  of  the  preaching  of  those  who  dwelt  not  in  kings'  palaces, 
nor  wore  soft  clothing.  On  the  banks  of  the  rushing  stream 
the  multitudes  gathered — ^the  priests  and  scribes  from  Jeru- 
salem, down  the  pass  of  Adummim ;  the  publicans  from 
Jericho  on  the  south,  and  the  Lake  of  Gennesareth  on  the 
north;  the  soldiers  on  their  way  from  Damascus  to  Fetra, 
through  the  Ghor,  in  the  war  with  the  Arab  chief  Hareth;  the 
peasants  from  Galilee,  with  One  from  Nazareth,  through  the 
opening  of  the  plain  of  Esdraelon.  The  tall ''  reeds  "  or  canes 
in  the  jungle  waved,  '^  shaken '  by  the  wind  ;*'  the  pebbles  of 
the  bare  clay  hills  lay  around,  to  which  the  Baptist  pointed  as 
capable  of  being  transformed  into  "  the  children'  of  Abraham ;" 
at  their  feet  rushed  the  refreshing  stream  of  the  never-failing 
river.  There  began  that  sacred  rite,  which  has  since  spread 
throughout  the  world,  through  the  vast  baptistries  of  the 
southern  and  Oriental  Churches,  gradually  dwindling  to  the 
little  fonts  of  the  north  and  west;  the  plunges  beneath  the 
water  diminishing  to  the  few  drops  which,  by  a  wise  exercise  of 
Christian  freedom,  are  now  in  most  Churches  the  sole  repre- 
sentative of  the  full  stream  of  the  Descending  Biver. 

The  interest  which  thus  attaches  to  the  Jordan,  is  one 
which  it  possesses  to  an  extent  probably  enjoyed  by  no  other 
sacred  locality  in  the  Holy  Land.  Li  the  mosaics  of  the 
earliest  churches  at  Bome  and  Bavenna,  before  Christian  and 
Pagan  Art  were  yet  divided,  the  Jordan  appears  as  a  river-god, 
pouring  his  streams  out  of  his  urn.  The  first  Christian 
Emperor  had  always  hoped  to  receive  his  long-deferred  baptism 
in  the  Jordan,  up  to  the  moment  when  the  hand  of  death  struck 
him  at  Nicomedia.  The  name  of  the  river  has,  in  Spain  and 
Italy,  by  a  natural  association,  been  turned  into  a  common 
Christian  name  for  children  at  the  hour  of  the  baptism  which 
served  to  connect  them  with  it.  Protestants,  as  well  as  Greeks 
and  Latins,  have  delighted  to  carry  off  its  waters  for  the  same 

Samaria  (Aete  vili.  12),  whose  abundant  wind  ?"  Matt  xi.  7.    Sm  pb  297. 

rtreams  tanre  been  dascnbed  elflewhiere.  '  **  God  is  able  of  thete  9Ume$  to  raiM 

See  Chapter  Y.  np    ohildren    unto    AbmliaiiL*'      Matt. 

'  **  What  went  ye  out  into  the  wilder-  iii.  9. 
ness  to  nee  ?    A  reed  shaken   with   the 
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sacred  purpose,  to  the  remotest  regions  of  the  West  Of  all 
the  practices — snperstitions,  if  we  choose  so  to  call  them — at 
the  Oriental  Churches  in  Palestine,  none  is  more  innocent  or 
natural  than  the  ceremony  repeated  year  by  year  at  the  Greek 

Baihiiiff  of  ^^*®^^ — ^^^  bathing  of  the  pilgrims  in  the  Jordan. 
the  pQ-  It  has  often  been  witnessed  by  European  traTellers. 
*™*'*  I  venture  to  describe  it  from  my  own  recollections, 
for  the  sake  both  of  the  general  illustration  which  it  famishes 
of  the  present  forms  of  Oriental  Christianity,  and  also  as 
presenting  the  nearest  likeness  that  can  now  be  seen  in  the 
same  general  scenery  to  the  multitudinous  baptisms  of  John. 
Once  a  year — on  the  Monday  in  Passion  Week — ^the  desolation 
of  the  Plain  of  Jericho  is  broken  by  the  descent  frt>m  the 
Judffian  hills  of  five,  six,  or  eight  thousand  pilgrims,  who  are 
now,  from  all  parts  of  the  old  Byzantine  Empire,  gathered 
within  the  walls  of  Jerusalem.  The  Turkish  governor  is  with 
them,  an  escort  of  Turkish  soldiers  accompanies  them,  to 
protect  them  down  the  desert-hills,  against  the  robbers  who, 
from  the  days  of  the  Good  Samaritan  downwards,  have  infested 
the  solitary  pass.  It  was  for  the  purpose  of  defending  the 
pilgrims  down  these  passes  that  the  nine  knights  banded 
together  who  formed  the  first  nucleus  of  the  Order  of  the 
Templars*.  On  a  bare  space  beside  the  tangled  thickets  of 
the  modem  Jericho, — distinguished  by  the  square  tower,  now 
the  castle  of  its  chief  and  called  by  pilgrims  the  '  House  of 
ZacchsBus,' — the  vast  encampment  is  spread  out,  recalling  the 
image  of  the  tents  which  Israel  here  first  pitched  by  Gilgal. 
Two  hours  before  dawn,  the  rude  Eastern  kettle-drum  rooses 
the  sleeping  multitude.  It  is  to  move  onwards  to  the  Jordan, 
so  as  to  accomplish  the  object  before  the  great  heat  of  the 
lower  vaUey  becomes  intolerable.  Over  the  intervening  Desert, 
the  wide  crowd  advances  in  almost  perfect  silence.  Above  is 
the  bright  Paschal  Moon,  before  them  moves  a  bright  flare 
of  torches,  on  each  side  huge  watchfires  break  the  darkness 
of  the  night,  and  act  as  beacons  for  the  successive  descents  of 
the  road.     The  sun  breaks  over  the  eastern  hills  as  the  head 


)  Wdcksfu  "Oeach.  des  Tempel-henm  Ordeua,"  p.  9,  in  IGIsmu'b  Utin  Gknfti 
Bttitj,  Y.  286.     It  waa  in  1118. 
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of  the  cavalcade  reaches  the  brink  of  the  Jordan.  Then  it  is, 
for  the  first  time,  that  the  European  traveller  sees  the  Sacred 
River,  rushing  through  its  thicket  of  tamarisk,  poplar,  willow, 
and  agnus-castus,  with  rapid  eddies,  and  of  a  turbid  yellow 
colour,  like  the  Tiber  at  Borne,  and  about  as  broad — sixty  or 
eighty  feet  \  The  chief  features  of  the  scene  are  the  white 
cliffs  and  green  thickets  on  each  bank,  though  at  this  spot 
they  break  away,  on  the  western  side,  so  as  to  leave  an  open 
space  for  the  descent  of  the  pilgrims.  Beautiful  as  the  scene 
is,  it  is  impossible  not  to  feel  a  momentary  disappointment 
at  the  conviction,  produced  by  the  first  glance^  that  it  cannot 
be  the  spot  either  of  the  passage  of  Joshua,  or  of  the  baptism 
of  John.  The  high  eastern  banks  (not  to  mention  the  other 
considerations  named  before)  preclude  both  events.  But  in 
a  few  moments  the  great  body  of  the  pilgrims,  now  distinctly 
visible  in  the  breaking  day,  appear  on  the  ridge  of  the  last 
terrace.  None,  or  hardly  any,  are  on  foot.  Horse,  mule,  asi^ 
and  camel,  in  promiscuous  confusion,  bearing  whole  families 
on  their  backs — a  father,  mother,  and  three  children,  perhaps, 
on  a  single  camel,  occupy  the  vacant  spaces  between  and  above 
the  jungle  in  all  directions. 

If  the  traveller  expects  a  wild  burst  of  enthusiasm,  such  as 
that  of  the  Greeks  when  they  caught  the  first  glimpse  of 
the  sea,  or  the  German  armies  at  the  sight  of  the  Bhine,  he 
will  be  disappointed.  Nothing  is  more  remarkable  in  the 
whole  pilgrimage  to  the  Jordan,  from  first  to  last,  than  the 
absence  of  any  such  displays.  Nowhere  is  more  clearly  seen 
that  deliberative  business-like  aspect  of  their  devotion,  so  well 
described  in  Eothen,  unrelieved  by  any  expression  of  emotion, 
unless,  perhaps,  a  slight  tinge  of  merriment.  They  dismount, 
and  set  to  work  to  perform  their  bathe ' ;  most  on  the  open 
space,  some  further  up  amongst  the  thickets ;  some  plunging 
in  naked — ^most,  however,  with  white  dresses,  which  they  bring 
with  them,  and  which,  having  been  so  used,  are  kept  for  their 
winding-sheets.     Most  of  the  bathers  keep  within  the  shelter 

1  So  Newbold,  Xonmal  &.  Aiiiat.  Soc.  kndiiig-pUce  wai  onoe  cased  witli  marble^ 

XT.  20.  and  a  large  cross  wai  planted  in  tbefldddli 

'  The  aliglit  rariaiions  in  earlier  times  of  the  stream. 
%re  rres  in  Bitter  toL  ii.  p.  586.     The 
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of  the  bank,  where  the  water  is  about  four  feet  in  depth,  thoii^ 
with  a  bottom  of  very  deep  mud.  The  Coptic  pilgnms  are 
curiously  distinguished  from  the  rest  by  the  boldness  with 
which  they  dart  into  the  main  current,  striking  the  water  after 
their  fashion  alternately  with  their  two  arms,  and  playing  with 
the  eddies,  which  hurry  them  down  and  across,  as  if  they  were 
in  the  cataracts  of  their  own  Nile ;  crashing  through  the  thick 
boughs  of  the  jungle  which,  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  stream, 
intercepts  their  progress,  and  then  recrossing  the  river  hi^ier 
up,  where  they  can  wade»  assisted  by  long  poles  which  thej 
have  cut  from  the  opposite  thickets.  It  is  remarkable,  con- 
sidering the  mixed  assemblage  of  men  and  women,  in  such  a 
scene,  that  there  is  so  little  appearance  of  levity  or  indecorum. 
A  primitiYe  domestic  character  pervades  in  a  singular  form  the 
whole  transaction.  The  families  which  have  come  on  their 
single  mule  or  camel,  now  bathe  together,  with  the  utmost 
gravity ;  the  fetther  receiving  from  the  mother  the  infiEint,  which 
has  been  brought  to  receive  the  one  immersion  which  will 
suffice  for  the  rest  of  its  life,  and  thus,  by  a  curious  economy 
of  resources,  save  it  from  the  expense  and  danger  of  a  fiitare 
pilgrimage  in  after-years.  In  about  two  hours  the  shores  are 
cleared;  with  the  same  quiet  they  remount  their  camels  and 
horses;  and  before  the  noonday  heat  has  set  in,  are  again 
encamped  on  the  upper  plain  of  Jericho.  .  .  •  Once  more  they 
may  be  seen.  At  the  dead  ^  of  night,  the  drum  again  wakes 
them  for  their  homeward  march.  The  torches  again  go 
before ;  behind  follows  the  vast  multitude,  mounted,  passing 
in  profound  silence  over  that  silent  plain — so  silent  thai, 
but  for  the  tinkling  of  the  drum,  its  departure  would  hardly 
be  perceptible.  The  troops  stay  on  the  ground  to  the  end, 
to  guard  the  rear,  and  when  the  last  roll  of  the  drum  announces 
that  the  last  soldier  is  gone,  the  whole  plain  returns  again  to 
its  perfect  solitude. 

'  For  the  cooBtAut  practice  of   these      curiooB  paasage  in  Buion't  PUgriQiCb  tc 
■ugbt  Journeys  in  Arab  oountriea,  see  a      Meocah,  iii  16. 
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nUMA,  AUD  TBR  TEANS^ORDANIO  T&IBES. 

fkalm  xlii  6.  *'My  toal  U  OMk  down  within  me :  thenfitrt  wili  I 
reiMmber  thee  from  the  lAnd  of  Jordjui,  and  of  the  Hennonitee,  from  tb^ 
'monntalQ'  Hizar.** 


I.  G«i«ral  chaneler  of  the  MtMty.  II.  Pint  naw  of  the  Holy  Lull 
III.  Frontier  land.  lY.  leolation.  V.  FaatonI  chsnoter  of  the 
eonntrj  and  iti  InhaUtanta.  VT.  ImA  of  exile.  La^t  nev  of  the 
Holy  Land. 


PER^A,   AND  THE  TMNSJOEDANIO 

TRIBES. 


Who  that  has  ever  travelled  in  Palestine  has  not  longed  to 
cross  the  Jordan  valley  to  those  mysterious  hills  which  close 
every  eastward  view  with  their  long  horizontal  outline,  their 
overshadowing  height,  their  deep  purple  shade?  It  is  this 
which  probably  constitutes  the  most  novel  feature  of  the  Holy 
Land  to  any  one  who  first  sees  it  with  his  own  eyes.  Partly 
from  the  slightly  historical  interest  which  attaches  to  Eastern 
compared  with  Western  Palestine,  partly  from  the  few  visits 
paid  to  those  insecure  regions,  it  has  usually  happened  that 
general  descriptions  of  the  country  almost  omit  to  notice  the 
one  elevating  and  solemn  background  of  all  that  is  poor  and 
mean  in  the  scenery  of  Palestine,  properly  so  called.  To  those 
who,  like  myself,  have  been  unable  to  cross  the  Jordan  and 
explore  those  unknown  heights,  this  distant  view  is  the  sole 
impression  left  by  the  mountain  range  of  Ammon  and  Moab. 
But  it  is  an  impression  which  may  assist  them  in  forming 
some  notion  of  the  interior  of  the  region,  as  described  by  those 
who  have  had  better  fortune  and  more  abundant  leisure.^ 

I.  The  mountains  rise  from  the  valley  of  the  Jordan  to  the 


'  I  liATe  to  ezpresB  my  thanks  to  the 
Her.  Q.  Honl^  Pftlmer,  for  moit  of  the 
facto  of  thifl  ohapter.  No  other  traTttller, 
to  mj  knowledge,  haa  explored  this  dia- 
trict  80  thoKonghly — oert^sly  none  whom 
[  have  conanlted  has  described  it  so 
viTidly  and  intelligibly.  The  northern 
portion  of  the  tnns-Jordanic  territory — 
indnding  Qanloni^  the  HaurAn,  and 


Traohonitis,  —  I  hare  left  unnoticed, 
partly  beeanse  it  was  not  needed  for  the 
eluddatbD  of  the  history,  partly  because 
it  has  been  fully  described  $y  Kr.  Porter, 
in  his  work  on  Damascns.  The  mine 
of  Gadara,  Qerasa,  and  Philadelphia 
(Anunftn),  as  belonging  to  the  late 
Boman  period,  and  those  described  by 
Mr.  Cyril  Graham  in  Trachonitis,  have 
no  plMe  in  this  y^lnme. 
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height,  it  is  believed,  of  two  or  three  thousand  feet,  and 
General  ^^  gives  them,  when  seen  from  the  western  side, 
oiiuseterof  the  appearance  of  a  mnch  greater  actual  elevaiion 
etoenaiy.  ^^^  ^^^  really  possess;  as  though  they  rose  hi^ 
above  the  mountains  of  Jud»a  on  which  the  spectator  stands. 
As  they  are  approached  from  the  Ghor,  the  horizontal  out- 
line which  they  always  wear  when  seen  from  a  distance  is 
broken:  and  it  is  described,  that  when  their  summits  are 
attained,  a  wholly  new  scene  bursts  upon  the  view;  unlike 
anything  which  could  be  expected  from  below — ^unlike  any- 
thing in  Western  Palestine.  A  wide  table-land  appears  tossed 
about  in  wild  confusion  of  undulating  downs,  clothed  with 
rich  grass  throughout;  in  the  southern  parts  trees  are  thinlj 
scattered  here  and  there,  aged  trees  covered  with  lichen,  as  if 
the  relics  of  a  primeval  forest  long  since  cleared  away;  the 
northern  parts  ^  still  abound  in  magnificent  woods  of  sycomore, 
beech,  terebinth,  ilex,  and  enormous  fig-trees.  These  downs 
are  broken  by  three  deep  defiles,  through  which  the  three 
rivers  of  the  YarmAk,  the  Jabbok,  and  the  Amon,  fall  into 
the  valley  of  the  Jordan  and  Dead  Sea.  On  the  east,  they 
melt  away  into  the  vast  red  plain  which,  by  a  gradual  descent, 
joins  the  level  of  the  plain  of  the  Hauran,  and  of  the  Assyrian 
desert  This  is  the  general  picture  given  of  the  trans-Jordanic 
territorv. 

II.  What  is  the  history  of  which  this  is  the  theatre  ?  First, 
The  fint  ^^  mere  outline,  even  as  seen  from  the  western  side 
▼iew  of  the  of  the  Jordan,  suggests  the  &ct  that  those  heists, 
from  the  ever3rwhere  visible  in  central  Palestine,  must  have 
east  commanded  the  first  view  of  the  Promised  Land  in 

all  approaches  from  the  east.  It  is  said  by  those  who  have 
visited  those  parts,  that  one  remarkable  effect  produced,  is  tiM 
changed  aspect  of  the  hills  of  Judah  and  Ephraim.  Their 
monotonous  character  is  lost,  and  the  range  when  seen  as  a 
whole  is  in  the  highest  degree  diversified  and  impressive.  And 
the  wide  openings  in  the  western  hills,  as  they  ascend  firom  the 

'  The  upper  range  of  Gilead,  i.  e.  forest  range  (Ibid.  p.  121).    Jeradi  ■ 

south  of  the  Jabbok,  ia  oak  and  arbntos  just  on  its  skirts.     Near  Heshbon  is  a 

— ^the  central,  arbntns  and  fir — ^the  lower,  hill  erowned  by  a  dnster  of  stoma  pines 

valonidi  oak — the  ilex  throoghont  (Lord  the  only  oonspionons  grovp  of  the  kisd 

LindMiy,  ii.  122).     Ammin  is  outside  the  in  Qyria,  eroept  those  at  Prirftt. 
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Jordan-Talley,  give  such  extensive  glimpses  into  the  heart  ol 
the  country,  that  not  merely  the  general  range,  but  particular 
localities  can  be  discerned  with  ease.  From  a  point  aboye  the 
Dead  Sea.  Bethlehem  and  Jerusalem  can  both  be  seen  in  the 
same  prospect  ^  From  the  Castle  of  Bubad,  north  of  the 
Jabboky  are  distinctly  visible  Lebanon,  the  Sea  of  Galilee, 
Esdraelon  in  its  fuU  extent,  Carmel,  the  Mediterranean,  and 
the  whole  range  of  Judah  and  Ephraim.  "It  is  the  finest 
view,"  to  use  the  words  of  the  traveller  from  whom  most  of  the 
informatio'^  '*ontained  in  this  chapter  is  derived,  **  that  I  ever 
saw  in  any  part  of  the  world."  This  view,  so  multiplied  and 
BO  beautiful,  must  have  been  the  very  prospect  which  presented 
itself  to  the  eyes,  first  of  Abraham,  and  then  of  Jacob,  as 
they  descended  firom  these  summits  on  their  way  from  Mesopo- 
tamia ;  it  must  have  been  substantially  the  same  as  that  which 
was  unfolded  before  the  eyes  of  Balaam  and  Moses,  when,  as 
we  have  seen*,  the  Sacred  Narrative  draws  out  these  several 
features  in  the  utmost  detail.  It  is  in  all  probability  the  view 
which  furnished  the  framework  of  the  vision  of  "  all  the  king- 
doms  of  the  wo:ld  "  which  was  revealed  in  a  moment  of  time 
to  Him  who  was  driven  up  from  the  valley  below  to  these 
mountains  at  the  opening  of  His  public  ministry.  Difficult 
as  it  may  be  to  decide  the  precise  spot  intended  by  the  name 
of  Pisgah;  ihe  accounts  given  of  these  trans-Jordanic  heights 
show  that  this  matters  little;  the  whole  range  is  one  vast 
Pisgah,  with  the  deep  shades  of  the  Jordan-valley  beneath, 
the  Land  of  Promise  beyond ;  whilst  close  around  lies  the 
beautiful  country,  so  long  the  halting-place  though  not  the 
permanent  home  of  Israel,  after  his  weary  passage  through 
the  Arabian  Desert. 

m.  For,  again,  it  was  the  frontier-land  of  Palestine,  and 
therefore,  through  all  its  history,  the  first  conquered,    Fraite*- 
the  first  lost,  by  the  hosts  of  Israel.    The  great  table-    ^'^ 
lands,  the  *  cultivated  fields '  of  Moab  and  Ammon,  as  distinct 
from  the  *' wilderness"  into  which  these  lands  die  on  the  east, 
and  the  *  desert-plnins '  of  Moab  in  the  Jordan-valley  at  the 


1  Compare  the  tisw  from  Heshboii,  as 
deaeribed  hj  Schwan  (ia  voce  Htikbtm), 


'  See  Chapter  YIL  pp.  200— ML 
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foot  of  the  mountains, — were  the  rich  prize  first  wrested  from 
Moab  and  Ammon '  by  the  Amorite  kings,  and  from  them  bj 
the  Israelites  under  Moses;  Ammon  and  Moab  themsehes 
remaining  uninjured  in  the  border  of  the  wilderness  which  thej 
still  occupied.  This  first  stage  of  the  conquest  of  Canaan  is  too 
briefly  described  to  receive  any  detailed  elucidation  from  the 
localities,  even  if  they  were  better  known  than  they  are.  AH 
that  we  can  discern  is  the  approach  of  Israel  through  the  easteni 
Desert  skirting  the  confines  of  Moab  and  Ammon ;  and  at  last 
meeting  the  Amorite  king  "in  the  wilderness"  at  Jahaz*. 
There  was  fought  the  first  pitched  battle  between  Israel  and 
Canaan,  and  the  victory  was  followed  by  the  subjugation  of  the 
whole  kingdom  from  the  torrent  of  the  Amon  on  the  south,  to 
the  torrent  of  the  Jabbok  on  the  north.  Eastward  the  un- 
conquered  tribe  of  Ammon  still  compressed  their  limits ;  but 
the  whole  of  the  rich  pasture  was  theirs,  up  to  the  point  where 
it  melts  away  into  the  steppes  of  the  wilderness.  Within  the 
range  of  this  ancient  kingdom  of  Sihon  were  planted  the  tribes 
of  Beuben  and  Gad.  Another  step  had  to  be  taken  belbie  t 
fitting  settlement  could  be  procured  for  the  powerfrd  frag- 
ment of  Manasseh,  which  had  joined  its  fortunes  to  these  tm 
tribes.  The  mountains  of  Basham  inclose  a  circular  table- 
land, since  called  from  its  rocky  ground,  "  Trachonilis/'  or  the 
rough,  "  Leja,"  or  the  rocky,  but  in  that  earlier  time  "  Argob** 
— or  (apparently  from  the  ring  of  rock  around  it)  "  Chebel "  or 
"  the  rope."  In  this  fastness  lingered  the  '*  remnant"  of  the 
aboriginal  race  of  giants  which  Ammon  had  akeady  dispos- 
sessed  from  the  south.  Against  this  ancient  people,  headed 
by  their  giant  king  Og,  advanced  the  hosts  of  Israel,  iik  allianee 
with  Ammon,  thirsting  doubtless  for  revenge  upon  their  fonnef 
enemy.  Og  was  drawn  down  from  the  table*land  of  Argob 
into  the  plain,  and  immediately  at  the  entrance  into  his  natoial 
citadel  at  Edrei, — a  spot  still  retaining  nearly  the  same  name— 
was  fought  the  decisive  battle  which  broke  his  power ;  Ammon 
carried  away  the  trophy  of  the  king*8  gigantic  bedstead ;  but  to 
Israel  fell  the  territory  of  the  high  mountain-tract  of  Oilead  and 
Bashan,  from  the  deep  ravine  of  the  Jabbok  up  to  the  base  of 
Hermou'.  Moab  and  Ammon  still  remained  independent  allien 
south  and  east  of  the  Israelite  settlements.     Both  fell  befoR 

>  NiunU  sad.  26—39.  *  Numb.  xjd.  28  ;  Jiidg.  zi  20. 

'  Dent.  iu.  1 :  U.  18  ;  iL  2a 
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David;  Moab,  evidently  the  weaker,  first;  Ammon,  not  without  a 
long  resistance,  which  made  the  siege  and  fall  of  its  capital,  Sab- 
biith- Ammon,  the  crowning  act  of  David's  conquests.  The  rains 
which  now  adorn  the  " royal  city'*  are  of  a  later  Boman  date ; 
but  the  commanding  position  of  the  citadel  remains ;  and  the 
unusual  sight  of  a  living  stream,  abounding  in  fish,*  marks  the 
significance  of  Joab's  song  of  victory — "  I  have  fought  against 
Rabbah,  and  have  taken  the  city  of  waters." 

As  it  was  thus  first  occupied  by  the  Israelites,  so  it  subse* 
quently  became  the  border-land  between  Palestine  and  the 
nations  of  eastern  Asia.  From  its  midway  position  it  neces- 
sarily bore  the  brunt  of  all  the  incursions  of  the  Syrians  of 
Damascus,  when  Bamoth-Gilead  became  the  scene  of  so  many 
sieges  and  battles,  as  the  fortress  for  which  both  kingdoms 
contended ;  and  for  the  same  reason  it  was  the  first  to  resist 
and  the  first  to  fall  before  the  arms  of  the  Assyrian  Tiglath- 
PUeser.  In  this  respect  the  range  of  Gilead  remained  faithfdl 
to  the  description  given  by  the  two  Patriarchs  who  of  old 
parted  on  its  summit ;  as  the  boundary  line  between  the  tribes 
of  Canaan  and  those  of  Mesopotamia :  "  This  heap  is  a  witness 
between  me  and  thee  this  day.  .  .  .  The  God  of  Abraham,  and 
the  God  of  Nahor,  judge  betwixt  us  *." 

IV.  From  this  aspect  ot  the  country,  we  naturally  pass  to  its 
isolation  firom  the  rest  of  Palestine.  However  much 
connected  by  vicinity  and  race  with  their  western 
kinsmen,  the  dwellers  in  eastern  Palestine  have  always  been 
distinct.  It  has  been  to  the  main  body  of  the  people,  what 
Scotland  or  Ireland  has  been  to  the  chief  course  of  English 
history.  Inhabited  fi*om  the  earliest  times  by  races  of  a  stock 
separate  and  even  hostile,  the  table-lands  east  of  the  Jordan 
were  never  occupied  by  the  nations  on  the  west,  except  through 
acts  of  aggression  and  conquest.  The  Amorite  chiefs,  Og  and 
Sihon,  established  themselves  on  the  acclivities  of  these 
heights,  but  only  to  be  themselves  dislodged  in  turn  by  the 
Israelites ;  the  Amorite  kings  of  Palestine  Proper  not  striking 
a  blow  in  defence  of  their  trans-Jordanic  brethren.  And  the 
Israelite  tribes  who  settled  there  hardly  ever  exercised  any 
mfluence  over  their  countrymen  on  the  western  banks,  were 

I  Bnnkhardt,  p.  Z6S.  ComiMm  2  Aun.  '  Gen.  xxxL  4B,  5S.    Ofleftd  it  '*ihf 

^UU  S  4  xii.  26,  27      ^m,  zvi-  %  he^)  of  witneM." 
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earned  into  captivity  long  before  tliem,  and  were  succeeded  by 
gettlers  not  of  Jewish,  but  of  Gentile  origin  ;  and  the  whole 
oonntry  is,  as  has  been  already  observed,  a  comparatively 
unknown  region  to  the  present  inhabitants  of  Palestine.  Tlik 
separation  is  in  part  owing  to  the  great  natural  rent  which  the 
Jordan  has  created  between  the  two  districts ;  but  it  is  also 
owing  to  some  peculiarities  of  the  country  itself  *. 

y.  It  was  the  forest-land,  the  pasture-land  of  Palestine.  The 
PaMond  smooth  dowus  received  a  special  name',  expressive  of 
ehancfcerof  their  contrast  with  the  rough  and  rocky  soil  of  tfa« 
theoountiy.  ^^^^  rphe  "  oaks  "  of  Bashan,  which  stiU  fill  the 
traveller  with  admiration,  were  to  the  prophets  and  psalmists  of 
Israel  the  chief  glory  of  the  vegetation  of  their  conmion 
country.  The  vast  herds  of  wild  cattle  which  then  wandered 
tlirough  the  woods,  as  those  of  Scotland  through  its  ancient 
forests,  were,  in  like  manner,  at  once  the  terror  and  pride 
of  the  Israelite,— "the  fat  bulls  of  Bashan."  The  King  of 
IJoab  was  but  a  great  " sheepmaster,"  and  "rendered*'  for 
tribute  ''  an  hundred  thousand  lambs,  and  an  hundred  thou- 
sand rams  with  the  'wool.*'  And  still  the  countless  herds  and 
tlocks  may  be  seen,  droves  of  cattle  moving  on  like  troops  of 
soldiers,  descending  at  sunset  to  drink  of  the  springs — literally, 
in  the  language  of  the  Prophet,  "  rams  and  Iambs,  and  goats, 
and  bullocks,  all  of  them  fatlings  of  Bashan  \'' 

It  is  striking  to  remember,  Uiat  with  this  land  in  their  pos- 
session— a  land  of  which  travellers  say,  that  in  beauty  and 
fertility  it  as  far  surpasses  western  Palestine  as  Devonshire 
surpasses  Cornwall — the  Israelites  nevertheless  pressed  for- 
wards through  the  Jordan-valley,  up  the  precipitous  ravines  of 
Jericho  and  Ai ;  and  settled  in  the  rugged  mountains  of  Judah 
and  Ephraim,  never  to  return  to  those  beautiful  regions  which 
had  been  their  first  home  in  the  Promised  Land.  "  The  Lord 
had  made  them  ride  on  the  high  places  of  the  earth,  that  they 
might  eat  the  increase  of  the  fields ;  and  he  made  them  to  suck 
honey  out  of  the  ^  cliff '  and  oil  out  of  the  flinty  rock ;  butter  of 

^  The  complete  isolation  of  the  present  worid,   of  whioh  two  were  tke  Sm  ^f 

inhalntaats  of  the  tnns-Jordanic  Pales-  OfidQee  amd  tkt  Dead  Sea,     (Backii^ 

tine,  may  be  estimated  bj  the  notions  of  hani,*c.  2.) 

geogi-aphy  oommnnicated  to  Backingham  '  Mitkor,    See  Qiaptsr  VI.  aad  Ap 

Dj  the  people  of  Salt.     They  maintained  pendix. 
that  there  were  only  fonr  seas  in  the  ^  2  Kings  iii   i       *  Bnk.  Tnij,  1& 
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kine,  and  milk  of  sheep ;  with  fai  of  lambs,  and  rams  of  the 
^reed  of  Bashaiiy  and  goats ;  with  the  tsi  of  kidneys  of  wheat,  and 
....  the  pure  blood  of  the  grape  ^"  So,  we  are  told,  spoke 
their  Prophet-leader,  whilst  they  were  still  in  enjoyment  of 
this  rich  country.  Yet  forwards  they  went  It  w«8  the  same 
high  calling — whether  we  name  it  impulse,  destiny,  or  ProTi* 
dence — which  had  already  drawn  Abraham  from  Mesopotamia, 
and  Moses  from  the  Court  of  Memphis.  They  knew  not  what 
was  before  them,  they  knew  not  what  depended  on  their  crossing 
the  Jordan,  on  their  becoming  a  settled  and  agricultural,  in- 
stead of  a  nomadic,  people — on  their  reachiixg  to  the  shores  of 
the  sea,  and  from  those  shores  receiving  the  influences  of  the 
Western  world,  and  sending  forth  to  that  Western  world  their 
influences  in  return.  They  knew  not;  but  we  know ;  and  the 
more  we  hear  of  the  beauty  of  the  trans-Jordanic  territory,  the 
greater  is  the  wonder, — ^the  greater,  we  may  almost  say,  should 
be  our  thankfulness, — that  they  exchanged  it  for  Palestine 
itself;  inferior  as  it  might  naturally  have  seemed  to  them,  in 
every  point,  except  for  the  high  purposes  to  which  they 
were  called,  and  for  which  their  permanent  settlement  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  Jordan  would,  humanly  speaking,  have 
wholly  unfitted  them. 

What  a  change  would  thus  have  been  made  in  their  destiny 
is  best  seen  by  following  up  the  history  of  the  tribes  which  did 
80  separate  themselves  from  their  brethren. 

The  great  excellence  of  the  eastern  table-land  was,  as  has 
been  said,  in  pasture  and  in  forest,  "a  place  for  IMond 
cattle*."    In  the  encampment  of  Israel  two  tribes,  j^^ 
Beuben  and  Gad,  were  pre-eminently  pastoraL     They  dunoter 
had  "  a  very  great  multitude  of  cattle."   For  this  they  Mrt  of  the 
desired  the  land,  and  for  this  it  was  given  to  them,  ^"'^*"' 
"  that  they  might  build  cities  for  their  little  ones,  and  folds  for 


^  Defttt.  zzzii.  18,  14.  All  these  ex- 
preanoDS  eeem  to  have  peculiar  reference 
to  their  home  in  the  trans-Jordaide  terri- 
tory ;  that  being  the  whole  of  Palestine 
that  they  had  seen  at  the  time  when 
Moees  is  represented  as  uttering  these 
words.  **The  high  places" — and  '*the 
fields,"  are  specially  applicable  to  the 
table-lands  of  Qilead;  and  still  more, 
the  allnsi^ns  to  the  herds  and  flocks.     In 


like  manner  is  not  Ps.  cxxxyI.  peculiarly 
adapted  to  the  trans-Jordanic  tribes  ff 
It  is  difficult  else  to  acooont  for  the 
stress  laid  on  the  conqiiest  of  Slhon  and 
Og,  to  the  entire  exdnnon  of  the  oonqiieBt 
of  Oanaan. 

^  It  is  still  the  &Toiirite  tract  of  the 
Bedouin  shepherds.  *'Thon  canst  not, 
they  say,  ''find  a  country  like  the  Balka.* 
BurckhariU,  i.  368. 
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tJieir  sheep  \"  In  no  other  case  is  the  relation  between  tht 
territory  and  its  occupiers  so  expressly  laid  down,  and  such  it 
continued  to  be  to  the  end.  From  first  to  last  they  alone  d 
the  tribes  never  emerged  from  the  state  of  their  Patriarchal 
ancestors.  When  Joshua  bade  them  return  to  their  posses- 
sions, it  was  not  to  their  '^  houses,"  but  to  their  "tents.'* 
When,  on  their  return,  they  reached  the  Jordan,  the  boundai}- 
between  themselves  and  their  more  settled  brethren,  tfaej 
erected,  like  true  Children  of  the  Desert,  the  huge  stone  d 
division  to  mark  the  frontier,  which  their  more  civilised  kins- 
men mistook  for  an  altar';  just  as  Jacob  and  Laban  had  in 
earlier  times  raised  a  similar  cairn  on  the  heights  of  Gilead; 
just  as  the  traveller  now  sees  the  "  Hajr  'Alawin," — ^the  pile  of 
stones  that  denotes  the  boundary  of  the  'Alawin  and  of  the 
Kenben.  "^^^^^^^  tribes — at  the  head  of  the  Gxdf  of  'Akaba.  Of 
their  subsequent  history  this  is  still  the  prevailing 
feature.  Beuben  is  the  most  purely  nomadic,  and,  therefore, 
the  most  transitory.  He  is  to  the  eastern  tribes  what  Simeon 
is  to  the  western.  '*  Unstable  as  water,"  he  vanishes  away  into 
a  mere  Arabian  tribe ;  "  his  men  are  Yew," — ^it  is  all  that  he 
can  do  "  to  live  and  not  die."  We  hear  of  nothing  beyond  the 
multiplication  of  "their  cattie  in  the  land  of  Oilead,"  their 
**  wars "  with  the  Bedouin  "  sons  of  Hagar,"  their  spoils  of 
"  camels  fifty  thousand,  and  of  sheep  two  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand,  and  of  asses  two  thousand  \"  In  the  great  stmg^es 
of  the  nation  he  never  took  part.  The  complaint  against  him  in 
the  Song  of  Deborah  is  the  summary  of  his  whole  histcxry. 
"  By  the  '  streams '  of  Beuben," — ^that  is,  by  the  fresh  streams 
which  descend  from  the  eastern  hills  into  the  Jordan  and  the 
Dead  Sea,  on  whose  banks  the  Bedouin  chiefis  then,  as  now, 
met  to  debate ' — "  in  the  '  streams '  of  Beuben  great  were  the 
^  decrees.'  Why  dwellest  thou  among  the  sheep  *  troughs'  to 
hear  the  '  pipings '  of  the  flocks  *  ?   By  the  *  streams '  of  Reuben 

1  Numben   zzzii.   1,  4,   16,  24,  26,  Numb.  xzi.  17 ;  Ex.  zr.  25. 

Sd.  *  Jud.  Y.  15,  16.    Bwald  (Qcsi^idrta. 

3  Josh.  zziL  4—84.  2nd  edit.  iii.  88)  rendezs  it  *«tks  pm 

>  nent.  zzdii.  6.— The  English  Ver^  of  thefloeks,"inaUiiaiontoihe 


ion  hM  added  '*not"  from  the  LXX.  eongs,  of  which  Dayid's  is  the  eM&# 

<  1  Chr.  T.  9,  10,  20,  21.  known  ■pcdmen. 

*  Hei^ei  (Hob.  Poei.  p.  192).    Comiw 
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great  were  the  searchings  of  heart.*'  Gad  has  a  more  distiitctiTe 
character,  something  of  the  lion-like  aspect  of  Judah. 
In  the  forest  region  south  of  the  Jabbok,  "  he  dwelt' 
as  a  lion."  Out  of  his  tribe  came  the  eleven  valiant  chiefe 
who  crossed  the  fords  of  the  Jordan  in  flood-time  to  join  the 
Dutlawed  David,  "whose  faces  were  like  the  faces  of  lions, 
and  were  as  swift  as  the  ^gazelles'  upon  the  mountains'.*' 
These  heroes  were  but  the  Bedouins  of  their  time.  The  very 
name  of  Gad  expressed  the  wild  aspect  which  he  presented  to 
the  wild  tribes  of  the  east.  "  Gad  is  a  *  troop  of  plunderers ; ' 
a  troop  of  plunderers  shall  'plunder'  him,  but  he  shall 
'  plunder  *  at  the  last  *."  The  northern  outposts  of 
the  eastern  tribes  were  entrusted  to  that  portion  of 
Manasseh  which  had  originally  attacked  and  expelled  the 
Amorite  inhabitants  from  Gilead  \  The  same  martial  spirit 
which  fitted  the  western  Manasseh  to  defend  the  passes  of 
Esdraelon,  fitted  "Machir,  the  firstborn  of  Manasseh,  the  father 
of  Gilead,'*  to  defend  the  passes  of  HaurAn  and  Anti-Libanus; 
"  because  he  was  a  man  of  war,  therefore  he  had  Gilead 
and  Bashan*."  But  he  partook  also  of  the  pastoral  cha- 
racter common  to  Gad  and  Beuben.  The  sixty,  or  the  thirty, 
"  towns  *'  of  J  air,  the  ancient  chief  of  the  tribe  of  Manasseh* 
were  not  called  cities,  but  Bedouin  'villages  or  tents*.' 
Such  as  was  the  general  character  of  the  tribe,  were  also  its 
individual  heroes,  who,  at  rare  intervals,  acquired  a  national 
importance.  How  much  more  intelligible  does  Jephthah  become, 
when  we  remember  that  he  was  raised  up,  not  from  the  regular 
settlements  of  Judah  and  Ephraim,  but  from  the  half-civilised 
region  of  the  eastern  tribes ;  in  the  wildness  of  his  freebooting 
life,  in  the  rashness  and  ignorance  of  his  vow,  in  the  savagr 
vengeance  which  he  exacted  from  the  insolence  of  Ephraim, 
a  Bedouin  chief  rather  than  an  Israelitish  Judge.  And, 
yet  more,  how  lively  an  image  do  we  form  of  the  grandest 
and  the  most  romantic  character  that  Israel  ever  produced 


^  Deut.  zzxiii.  20. 

*  1  Ghr.  ziL  8,  15. 

*  Uen.  jucxlii.  19 ;  oomp.  zzz.  V 


*  Namb.  nxM,  89. 

*  Josh.  XTU.  1. 

*  HaTOth-J*ir.    See  App.  Ckawai^ 
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— Elijah  the  Tishbite—  when  we  recollect  that  he*  too, 
from  the  forests  of  Gilead,  and  found  his  fii-st  refuge  in  the 
clefts  of  the  'Cherith*;'  that  the  shaggy  hair,  the  roogk 
cameFs  hair  mantle  girt  by  the  leathern  girdle  round  his  naked 
body ;  the  fleetness  of  foot,  with  which,  '^  when  the  hand  of  the 
Lord  was  upon  him,"  he  outran  the  chariot  of  Ahab;  the  sadden 
appearances  and  disappearances,  which  baffled  all  the  zeal  of 
his  enemies  and  his  friends  to  discover  him ;  the  long  wanderingi 
into  the  Desert  of  Southern  Arabia  to  "Horeb,  the  Mount 
of  God;"  all  are  special  characteristics  of  the  Bedouin 
life,  which  were  dignified  but  not  destroyed  by  his  hi^ 
prophetic  mission.  And  the  fact  that  this  special  mission  was 
entrusted,  not  to  a  dweller  in  royal  city  or  Prophetic  school, 
but  to  one  who,  in  manner  of  life  and  in  outward  aspect,  and  to 
a  great  extent  by  his  place  of  birth,  was  a  genuine  son  of  the 
Desert,  is  in  remarkable  accordance  with  the  dispensations  of 
Providence  both  in  earlier  and  later  times.  Elijah  the  GUleadite, 
in  his  witness  for  the  unity  of  God  against  the  idolatries  of 
Phoenicia,  was  the  fitting  successor  of  those  who  had  been  the 
heralds  of  the  same  truth  before ;  the  wandering  chief  fix>m  Ur 
of  the  Chaldees,  the  Arabian  Shepherd  in  Mount  SinaL 

YI.  There  is  one  final  and  touching  interest  with  which  the 
The  land  of  **  land  beyond  the  Jordan  "  is  invested,  by  virtue  of 
*^^'  its  position,  as  a  portion,  and  yet  not  a  portion,  of 
the  land  of  Israel.  It  was  emphatically  the  land  of  exile, — 
the  refuge  of  exiles.  One  place  there  was  in  its  beantafbl 
uplands,  consecrated  by  the  presence  of  God  in  primeval  times 
"  Mahanaim  * "  marked  the  spot  where  Jacob  had  divided  his 
people  into  **  two  '  hosts,'  "  and  seen  the  "  Two  Hosts  "  of  the 
angelic  vision.  To  this  scene  of  the  great  crisis  in  their 
ancestor's  life  the  thoughts  of  his  descendants  returned  in 
after-years,  whenever  foreign  conquest  or  civil  discord  drove 
them  from  their  native  hills  on  the  west  of  the  Jordan.  The 
first  instance  was  when  Abner  rallied  the  IsraeUtes  round  the 
unfortunate  Ishbosheth,  after  the  rout  of  Gilboa,  and  "  brou|^ 

1  1  Kin.  zfii.  1,  8.    The  birth-plaoe  poutioo  of  the  Charith,  tee  Ghap.  VQ. 
of  Blijfth  WM  pointed  ont  to  Irby  and  *  Gen.   zzziL    2,  7,    10.    Joe.  Ant 

Henglee  at  "  Gilead  Gilhood."  near  Salt,  tiIL  9,  8,  10,  1.)  calls  U    *«tiie  oMpT 

(Irby  and  Mangles,   p.    300.)     For  tb^  iwootfiOoKai). 
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him  over  '  the  Jordan  "  to  Mahanaim  ^"  The  second  waa  when 
David  fled  from  Absalom.  Then,  for  the  only  time  since  the 
conqnest,  the  whole  interest  of  Israelite  history  is  transferred 
to  the  trans-Jordanic  territory.  The  scenes  of  that  mournful 
period  are  but  imperfectly  brought  before  us ;  but  so  far  as 
they  are»  they  agree  with  all  that  we  know  of  the  localities. 
David  crossed  the  Jordan  by  the  fords  of  Jericho,  and  ascended 
the  eastern  heights  till  he  came  to  Mahanaim.  The  people 
that  came  with  him  spread  themselves  out  beyond  the  culti- 
vated  table-lands  into  the  "  wilderness  **  of  the  steppes  of 
Haur&n.  Whilst  they  were  there,  '*  hungry  and  weary  and 
thirsty/'  the  chiefs  of  the  surrounding  tribes,  Shobi  of  Ammon, 
and  Machir  and  Barzillai  of  Manasseh,  brought  the  produce 
which  formed  the  pride  of  their  rich  lands  and  pastures — 
**  wheat  and  barley,  and  flour,  and  parched  com,  and  beans, 
and  lentiles,  and  parched  pulse,  and  honey^  and  buUer,  and 
sheep  J  and  cheese  ofkine  *•**  The  **  'forest  *  of  Ephraim,"  in  which 
the  decisive  battle  was  fought,  was,  as  the  narrative  implies*, 
also  on  the  east  of  the  Jordan,  and  if  so,  the  thick  woods  of 
oak  and  terebinth  curiously  illustrate  the  defeat  and  death  of 
Absalom ;  "  the  *  forest '  devouring  more  people  than  the  sword, 
and  the  prince  himself  caught  in  "  the  thick  boughs  of  *  the ' 
great*  terebinth  V" 

The  refuge  that  the  trans-Jordanic  hills  afforded  to  David, 
they  afforded  also  to  David's  greater  Son.  ''Per»a," — 'the 
land  beyond'  (the  Jordan),— as  it  was  called  in  the  Greek 
nomenclature  of  its  Roman  conquerors,  still  occupied  the  same 
relation,  secluded  and  retired  from  the  busy  world  which  filled 


>  2  8am.  ii  8. 

3  2  Sun.  XTu.  27,  28,  29. 

s  Itisnidm2Sam.  xvii. 24,  26, tbat 
''Absalom  and  all  the  men  of  Inael 
patted  ever  Jordan  .  .  .  and  pitched  in 
1^9  kmd  of  OUead."  The  name  of  **  the 
fomt  of  Spkram**  may  be  explained 
from  the  conneotion  of  blood  with  the 
tmne-Jordanie  Mana—eh,  or  from  the 
manacre  of  the  Sphraimitea  in  that 
neic^bomhood  hj  Jephthah  (Jndg.  xil  6). 
It  is  moze  diiBonlt  to  aooonnt  for  the 
■tatement  thai  Ahimaaa,  in  tiM**«iwg 
from  the  Boene  of  the  battle  to  annoonoe 
the  news  to  David  at  Mahanaim,  ran  by 


the  way  of  'the  Giocar'  (xyiii.  28),  a 
word  only  vaed  elwwhera  in  ecameelion 
with  the  Tall^  of  the  Jordan.  It  is  pos- 
sible, howerer,  that  there  may  have  been 
a  place,  or  region,  so  called  on  the  table- 
lands, as  the  LXX  seem  to  suppose^  here 
alone  not  trsnslating  it.  Or  Mahanaim 
may  hate  been  so  sitoated  with  ngaxd.  to 
the  battle-field  as  to  be  more  easily  ao- 
eessible  by  a  descent  to  the  plain  of  the 
Jordan,  than  orer  the  hills  themseWes. 
Or  it  may  be  (as  Bwald  explains  it)  a 
manner  of  quick  ronning  (Gesehiefate^ 
iii  287). 

<  2  Sam.  XTiiL  8,  0. 
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the  neighbourhood  of  Jerusalem  and  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee. 
Thither,  as  we  haye  seen,  our  Lord  probably  retired  after  His 
baptism ;  thither,  also,  in  the  interval  of  danger  which  imme 
diately  preceded  the  end  of  His  earthly  course ' ;  to  those  hills, 
rising  beyond  the  deep  valley  of  the  Jordan,  as  to  the  world 
beyond  the  grave,  the  eyes  of  Martha  and  Mary  were  tamed, 
waiting  for  the  coming  of  their  Lord. 

To  this  same  characteristic  is  to  be  traced  its  last  historical 
TheLui  significance.  Somewhere  on  the  slopes  of  Gilead, 
n«w  of  tlw  near  the  scene  of  Jacob's  first  view  of  the  land  of  his 

Holy  Iadu 

from  the     descendants  and  of  the  capital  of  the  exiled  David, 


was  Pella,  so  called  by  the  Macedonian  Greeks  from 
the  springing  fountain',  which  likened  it  to  the  birth-place 
of  their  own  Alexander.  This  was  the  city  well  known  io 
Christian  history  as  the  refuge  of  the  little  band  which  here 
took  shelter  when  the  armies  of  Titus  gathered  round  Jeru- 
salem *.  The  view  from  it  is  thus  described ;  "  In  the  fore- 
ground at  my  feet  was  the  Jordan,  flowing  through  its  wood  of 
terebinths.  On  the  other  side  rose  gently  the  plain  of  Beisan, 
surmounted  by  the  high  eminence  of  that  name.  Li  the  dis- 
tance were  the  mountains  of  Gilboa  ....  Between  Gilboa 
and  the  mountains  of  Gulilee  the  eye  wanders  over  the  wild 
plain  of  Jezreel,  till  it  rests  upon  the  faint  blue  clifis  of  the 
extremity  of  Garmel  which  forms  its  western  boundary  \*' 

We  may  dwell  on  this  view,  for  it  is  one  which  must  have 
been  again  and  again  reproduced  under  like  circumstances. 
From  these  heights  Abner  in  his  flight  from  the  Philistiiies, 
and  David  in  his  flight  firom  Absalom,  and  the  Israelites  on 
their  way  to  Babylon,  and  the  Christian  Jews  of  Pella,  caught 
the  last  glimpse  of  their  familiar  mountains.  There  is  one 
plaintive  strain  which  sums  up  all  these  feelings ; — the  42nd 
Psalm.  Its  date  and  autliorship  are  uncertain,  but  the  place 
is  beyond  doubt  the  trans-Jordanic  hills,  which  always  behold, 
as  they  are  always  beheld  from,  western  Palestine.  As,  before 
the  eyes  of  the  exile,  the '  gazelle '  of  the  forests  of  GileaJ  panted 
after  the  fresh  streams  of  water  wliich  thence  descend  to 

1  Matt.  iy.  1  ;  John  x.  39,  40.  PeUa.     See  RoluiiMn,  ImUt  Bm,  SSI. 

•  The  dear  stream,  and  the  extensive  '  Euseb.  H.  B.  iii.  5, 

TlewB.    identify   TabOkat    Fahil     with  «  Van  de  Velde,  u.  8^. 
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the  Jordan,  so  his  soul  panted  after  God,  from  whose  oatward 
presence  he  was  sliat  out.  The  river,  with  its  winding  rapids, 
**  deep  calling  to  deep,"  lay  between  him  and  his  home.  All 
that  he  could  now  do  was  to  remember  the  past,  as  he  stood 
**  in  the  land  of  Jordan,*'  as  he  saw  the  peaks  of  "  Hermon,' 
as  he  found  himself  on  the  eastern  heights  of  Mizar*,  which 
reminded  him  of  his  banishment  and  solitude.  As  we  began, 
so  we  end  this  brief  account  of  the  PersBan  hills.  They  are 
the  "  Fisgali "  of  the  earlier  history :  to  the  later  history  they 
occupy  the  pathetic  relation  that  has  been  immortalised  in  the 
name  of  the  long  ridge '  from  which  the  first  and  the  last  view 
of  Granada  is  obtained;  they  are  '*tlie  Last  Sigh"  of  the 
Israelite  exile. 

'  Fb.  zliL  1,  6.    What  gpeoUl  moim-      where  on  the  eastam  lide. 
tain  la  tibna  intended,  cannot  be  Moer-  *  '*L*oltimoiOipirodellforD.'* 

Jtat  it  most  have  ben  aome- 
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Hebrew  tonfiie,  Ar-Hageddon.** 


(}eBend  foatnreB : — I.  Bean  Jaiy  of  iiorthen  and  eantral  tribes.  IL  Bittb- 
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laaehar — Jesreel — Knganirim.  lY.  Tabor— Suotaaiy  of  the  northcn 
tribes.    T.  Oumd>-Se6M of  Blljabi nerifiee.    VI.  Naia, 
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On  descending  from  the  hills  of  Manasseb,  the  travellf>z 
leaves  the  prorince  of  Samaria,  and  enters  on  that  of  Galilee, 
embracing  two  spheres  of  wonderfdl,  though  most  different, 
interest, — the  great  battle-field  of  Jewish  history,  and  the  chiei 
scene  of  Our  Lord's  ministrations.  It  is  the  former  of  these 
two  distinct  spheres  that  first  claims  our  attention. 

To  any  one  who  has  traversed  the  almost  undistinguishable 
undulations  of  hill  and  valley  from  Hebron  to  chnenl 
Samaria,  it  is  a  striking  contrast  and  relief  to  come  ^m^^^ 
upon  a  natural  feature  so  remarkable  as  the  plain  of  Esdraelon. 
No  better  test  of  Dr.  Robinson's'  high  geographical  powers  can 
be  given  than  an  ocular  comparison  of  his  description  of  this 
plain  with  its  actual  localities.  There  are  various  points  from 
which  it  can  be  seen  to  great  advantage.  The  heights  above 
Jenin,  the  summit  of  Tabor,  and  the  eastern  end  of  Carmel, 
may  be  especially  mentioned.  Its  peculiarities  are  briefly 
told.  It  is  a  wide  rent  of  about  twelve  miles  in  width,  between 
the  mass  of  southern  Palestine  which  we  have  just  left,  and 
the  bolder  mountains  of  northern  Palestine,  which  are  in  fiict 
the  roots  of  Lebanon.  It  consists  of  an  uneven  plain,  running 
right  from  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea  on  the  west, 
to  the  valley  of  the  Jordan  on  the  east.  Its  central  and  widest 
portion  reaches  straight  across  without  interruption  from  the 
hills  of  Samaria  to  those  of  Galilee.      This  is  what,  for  the 

'  Sec  Robioaan,  B.  B.,  toI.  ii.  p.  227,  ing  thif  aocnney  on  the  qfot  For  the 
230.     I  had  erery  opportnni^  of  Toriiy-      dotal]*  I  refer  to  the  map. 
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sake  of  distinction,  may  be  specially  termed  *'  the  plain  oi 
Megiddo."  On  the  west  and  the  east,  though  never  loaing  its 
free  and  open  character,  it  is  broken  and  contracted.  On  the  west 
it  is  narrowed  into  a  pass  through  which  flows  its  chief  stream, 
the  Eishon;  and  beyond  this  the  plain  opens  out  again,  as 
already  described',  round  the  bay  of  Acre,  watered  by  a  stream 
of  shorter  course,  the  Belus,  descending  from  the  hills  of 
Galilee  immediately  above.  On  the  east  it  rises  into  a  sli^t 
elevation  which  forms  the  water-shed  of  the  country, — a 
peculiarity  wliich  it  shares  with  the  vale  of  Shechem  and  tiie 
vale  of  Goele-Syria,  where  the  rise  which  divides  the  streams 
is  equally  imperceptible.  From  thence,  on  the  one  aide, 
descends  the  Kishon ;  its  winding  course,  from  which  it  derives 
its  name,  indicating  at  the  same  time  the  almost  uninterrupted 
level  through  which  it  passes.  Its  perennial  spring,  a  fuB 
rushing  stream,  is  only  five  miles  from  the  sea.  On  the  other 
side,  towards  the  Jordan,  descend  three  branches  having  much 
the  same  relation  to  the  main  body  of  the  plain  as  the  **  legs," 
as  they  are  called,  of  Como  and  Lecco  bear  to  the  main  body 
of  the  Lake  of  Como.  Each  of  these  branches  is  bounded  by 
nearly  isolated  ranges,  rising  out  of  the  plain  itself,  namely. 
Mount  Gilboa,  that  commonly  called  Little  Hermon'  by  English 
travellers,  but ''  Duhy "  by  the  natives,  and  Mount  Tabor,  iriuch 
is  an  offshoot  from  the  hills  of  Galilee.  The  southernmost  of 
these  branches  is  a  cul-de-sac.  The  central  branch  makes  a 
rapid  descent  to  the  Jordan,  and  is  more  properly  known  by  the 
name  of  the  **  Valley  of  Jezreel,"  which,  in  its  Greek  form  of 
**  Esdraelon,"  has  been  communicated  to  the  whole  plain.  The 
northernmost  branch,  between  Little  Hermon  and  Tabor,  also 
descends  to  the  Jordan,  but,  in  so  doing,  opens  to  the  north- 
east into  a  side-plain,  as  it  were,  enclosed  between  the  hills  of 
Galilee  and  those  which  immediately  skirt  the  Sea  of  Tiberias, 
and  distinguished  by  the  mountain  called  the  Horns  of  Hattin. 
The  aspect  of  the  plain  itself  in  spring-time  is  of  a  vast 
waving  cornfield ;  olive-trees  here  and  there  springing  from  it 
Perhaps  its  greatest  peculiarity  is  the  sight  of  a  prospect  so 


>  See  Ghspter  VL  the  BiUe.    Perbape  the  moit 

*  The  xuane  *' little  Hermon**  ii  a  dedgnatioii  woold  be  "ShvneiB,'*  fioK 

Buetaken   inferenoe   firom    Ps.  zliL  6 ;  the  town  of  thai  name  on  its  woMm 

Ixxxix.   12 ;  and  has  no  foondaticB  in  abpe. 
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wide»  so  long,  and  so  rich,  with  so  slight  a  trace  of  water.  The 
Kishon  is  till  within  a  few  miles  of  its  mouth  a  mere  winter 
torrent  The  ranges  of  Gilboa  and  Little  Hermon,  as  well  as 
the  two  masses  of  lull  which  bound  it  on  the  north  and 
south,  are  almost  entirely  bare.  Of  the  two  great  exceptions, 
Carmel  on  the  south-west,  and  Tabor  on  the  north-east,  I  shall 
sx>eak  separately.  In  all  of  them,  however,  at  least  as  viewed 
from  the  heights  of  Manasseh,  a  more  varied  outline  is  pre^ 
sented,  which  indicates  an  approach  to  a  new  form  of  country* 
Lastly,  the  plain  and  the  mountain-sides  are  dotted  with 
villages,  almost  all  retaining  their  ancient  names,  and  situated 
for  the  most  part,  (not  like  those  of  Judsa  on  hill-tops,  or 
Samaria  in  deep  valleys,  but)  as  in  Philistia,  on  the  slopes  of 

the  ranges  which  intersect  and  bound  the  plain,  or  else  on 
slight  eminences  rising  out  of  it.  Many  of  these  were  in  the 
possession  of  the  Canaanites,  and  two  of  them,  Megiddo  and 
Bethshan,  the  one  guarding  the  western,  the  other  the  eastern 
end  of  the  plain,  remained  strongholds  down  to  the  times  of 
the  Bomans,  under  the  names  of  Leg  and  Scythopolis. 

These  are  the  general  features  of  this  famous  plain.     Their 
connection  with  its  history  is  obvious. 

I.  First,  a  glance  at  its  situation  will  show  that,  to  a  certain 
extent,  though  not  in  an  equal  degree,  it  formed  the 

same  kind  of  separation  between  the  mass  of  Central   ^'^^ 
Palestine  and  the  tribes  of  the  extreme  north,  as  the   northern 
Valley  of  the  Jordan  effected  between  that  same  mass 
and  the  trans- Jordanic  tribes  on  the  east.  We  shall  have  occasion 
to  recur  to  this  point  in  speaking  of  Galilee,  properly  so  called. 

II.  Secondly,  it  must  always  have  been  the  main  passage 
for  egress  and  regress   of  those    nations,  whether., 

'    v     A  ^  u  11  J  r-        *u  ,  .    '^Battle-field 

Civilized  or  migratory,  who,  repelled  from  the  mountam  of  paies- 
fastnesses  of  Palestine,  took  up  their  position  for  ^^"^*' 
attack  or  defence  in  the  level  country.  And  bounded  as  it  is 
by  the  hills  of  Palestine  on  both  north  and  south,  it  would 
naturally  become  the  arena  of  war  between  the  lowlanders  who 
trusted  in  their  chariots,  and  the  Israelite  highlanders  of  the 
neighbouring    heights  ^     To  this    cause   mainly  it  owes  its 

^  See  Chaipter  II.  An  apt  illnstiaiion  the  higUande,  and  in  like  maimer  tht 

is  fomished  by  the  aoalogoas  battle-field  soene  of  almoet  all  the  deciaiTe  baltloe  el 

of  Sootland — the    plain    of    Stirling —  Scottish  history, 
fidtnai^  «*\  like  nuuiika  at  the  opening  oi 
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celebrity,  as  the  battle-field  of  the  world,  which  has,  throu^ 
its  adoption  into  the  language  of  the  Apocalypse,  passed  into  a 
anivorsal  proverb.  If  that  mysterious  book  proceeded  from  the 
hand  of  a  Galilean  fisherman,  it  is  the  more  easy  to  understand 
why,  with  the  scene  of  those  many  battles  constantly  before 
him,  he  should  have  drawn  the  figurative  name  of  the  final 
eonflict  between  the  hosts  of  good  and  evil  from  "  the  place 
which  is  called  in  the  Hebrew  tongue,  Armageddon  S*'  that  is, 
^the  city  or  mountain  of  Megiddo/ 

It  is  remarkable,  that  none  of  the  battles  which  secured  the 
conquest  of  Palestine  to  the  Israelites  were  fought  in  this  fidd. 
Most, as  we  have  seen*,  took  place  in  the  south;  one  only  ia 
the  north,  and  that'  far  away  from  Esdraelon.  This  was  but 
a  natural  consequence  of  the  general  inferiority  of  the  carahy 
of  Israel.  Whenever  the  Israelites  in  aggressive  movemoits 
could  choose  their  arena,  they  selected  their  own  element,  flie 
:nountains  and  the  mountain-passes.  The  battles  of  Esdraelon, 
on  the  other  hand,  were  almost  all  forced  upon  them  by  adverse 
or  invading  armies ;  and  though  some  of  their  chief  victories 
were  won  here,  yet  this  plain  is  associated  to  the  mind  of  an 
Isi*aelite  with  mournful  at  least  as  much  as  with  joyful  recollec- 
tions :  two  kings  perished  on  its  soil ;  and  the  two  saddest 
dirges  of  the  Jewish  nation  were  evoked  by  the  defeats  of 
Gilboa  and  Megiddo^.  Accordingly,  it  is  not  till  the  time  when 
tiie  Canaanitish  nations  had  begun  to  recover  from  the  panic 
left  by  the  victorious  arms  of  Joshua,  that  we  find  the  begin- 
nings of  the  long  series  of  the  batties  of  Esdraelon  which  have 
lasted  ever  since. 

1.  The  first  of  these  occasions  was  that  in  which  '*  the  Lord 
Debonh  delivered  Sisera  into  the  hand  of  Barak.'*  The  double 
and  Barak,  account  of  that  great  event  in  prose  and  verse  enables 
us  to  fix  with  unusual  precision  its  several  points  and  circum- 
stances. The  oppressor  was  Jabin,  king  of  Hazor,  successor 
and  namesake  of  the  chief  who  had  roused  the  northern  con- 

^  1»^.  xri.  16.     Armageddon  might      It  is  hardly  neoesaaiy  to  add  tinl  tfat 
be  *  ve  greoised  form  of  the  Hebrew  Ar,      real  meaning  of  Armageddon 


'  a  ibrtified  oitj.*    Bat  the  probable  read-  all  aaeh  fuicifiil  interpreCatioBa  as  haw 

tngiMnciArnMgeddon,\m%Harniaffedou  endeayonred  to  fix  it  in  Italy  er  the 

{*Ap  fia^fSiiy),   from    Hor,   or   Har,    a  Crimea. 

*moaatain.' — And  even  if  the  aspirate  '  See  CShapters  lY.  aad  YIL 

were  omitted,  it  ia  analogous  to  the  ease  '  See  Chapter  XI. 

of  •  Ar  Gerixim.'     (Sco  Chap.  V.  p.  249. )  *  1  Sam.  xxxi.  ;  2  Chr.  xxxr.  «— ^ 
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federation  agamst  Joshua.  The  northern  regions,  therefore,  of 
Palestine,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  his  own  capital,  the  northern 
tribes,  Zebulun,  Naphtali  and  Issachar,  were  those  which  he 
would  chiefly  harass.  On  them  accordingly  the  brunt  of  the 
battle  fell.  But  they  were  joined  also  by  the  adjacent  tribes  of 
Central  Palestine — ^Ephraim,  Manasseh,and  Benjamin  *.  Those 
only  of  the  extreme  west,  south,  and  east,  were  wanting*.  Both 
armies  descended  alike  from  the  mountains  of  Naphtali,  but 
they  were  ''drawn*'  to  opposite  points  in  the  plain.  Barak 
and  Deborah,  with  their  small  body  of  devoted  troops  were 
gathered  on  the  broad  summit  of  Tabor';  the  host  of  Sisera, 
with  its  nine  hundred  iron  chariots,  naturally  took  up  its  position 
on  the  level  plain  of  Megiddo,  on  its  south-western  extremity 
by  the  banks  of  the  Kishon,  and  near  Taanach^  the  name  of 
which  is  still  preserved  in  a  village  on  the  slope  of  the  hills 
skirting  the  plain  on  the  south.  It  was  one  of  the  townp  which 
the  Canaanites  had  still  retained ';  and  it  would,  therefore,  be 
a  natural  rallying  point  for  the  great  Canaanite  host  of  Jabin, 
hard  by  "  the  waters  of  Megiddo,"  probably  the  streams  that 
flow  from  the  hills  on  which  Megiddo  stands  into  the  channel 
of  the  Kishon.  The  Prophetess,  on  the  summit  of  Tabor,  gave 
the  signal  of  the  battle,  when  Barak  was  to  rush  down  from  his 
secure  position  and  attack  the  army  in  the  plain.  At  this 
critical  moment  (so  Josephus*  directly  informs  us,  Battle  of 
and  so  we  learn  indirectly  from  the  Song  of  Deborah),  *>»  Kkhca 
&  tremendous  storm  of  sleet  and  hail  gathered  from  the  east, 
and  burst  over  the  plain  of  Esdraelon,  driving  frdl  in  the  faces 
of  the  advancing  Canaanites  \ ''  The  stars  in  their  courses  fought 
against  Sisera',"  and  as  "  the  rains  descended,"  "  the  wind  blew," 
and  "the  flood  came'" — the  flood  of  the  torrent;  and  "the 
stream"  rose  in  its  bed,  and  "beat  vehemently"  against  the 
chariots  and  horses  entangled  on  its  level  shores,  and  "  the 
'  torrent '  of  Kishon  swept  them  away  ;  that  ancient  '  torrent,' 
the  *  torrent'  Kishon"."  In  that  wild  confusion,  when  the 
strength  of  the   Canaanite   "was    trodden   down,"  and  "the 

'  Jvdg.  V.  14,  15,  18.  «  Jadg.  ▼.  19.                 *  Jadg.  L  27. 

■  Ibid.   Id,   17.  •  Ant  V.  V.  4. 

*  Ant.  IV.  z.   12.     A  village  aontli-  *  Compare  the  notory  of  Timoleon  ovei 

of  Tabor,  near  the  sonroea  of  the  the  Carthaginiana  at  the  Crimesne  Qrote, 


Kiahon,  is  called    *' Sheykh  Abrtk,'*     It      zl  246. 

18  pouible    (Sohwarz,  167),    but  hardly  *  Jndg.  ▼.  20. 

orobable,  that  this  ia  a   i-eoorectbn   of  *  Matt.  rii.  25—27.     Sec  Chap.  XIII 

Barak*8  victory.  *"  Judg.  v.  21,  22. 
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hotaehoo£3  were  broken  by  the  means  of  the  pransings,  the 
pransingB  of  their  mighty  ones,"  the  captain  of  the  host  sprang 
down  from  his  war-chariot,  and  fled  away  on  his  feet.  He  fled 
into  the  northern  mountains,  to  a  spot  which  he  hoped  would 
be  friendly.  In  the  upland  basin  of  Kedesh,  far  away  from 
their  settlements  of  the  south,  a  tribe  of  the  Bedouin  Kenites 
had  pitched  their  black  tents  under  an  ancient  oak  or  terebinth*, 
deriving  its  name,  it  would  seem,  from  the  strange  sight  of 
their  encampment  amidst  the  regular  cities  and  villages  of  the 
mountains.  It  is  needless  to  pursue  the  story;  all  the  worid 
knows  the  sight  which  Jael,  the  chieftainess  of  the  hoase  of 
Heber,  showed  to  Barak^  when  she  lifted  up  the  curtain  of  the 
tent,  and  showed  him  his  enemy  dead,  with  the  tent-peg  driven 
through  his  temples. 

2.  The  next  battle  was  of  a  very  diflerent  kind,  and  one  of 
Victory  ^^^ch  the  present  aspect  of  the  plain  can  give  a 
ofertiie  dearer  image.  No  one  in  present  days  has  passed 
'^'^^*"**^  this  plain  without  seeing  or  hearing  of  the  assaults  of 
the  Bedouin  Arabs,  as  they  stream  in  from  the  adjacent 
Desert.  Here  and  there,  by  the  well-side,  or  amongst  the  bushes 
of  the  mountains,  their  tents  or  their  wild  figures  may  always 
be  seen,  the  terror  alike  of  the  peaceful  villager  and  flie 
defenceless  traveller.  What  we  now  see  on  a  small  scale 
constantly  is  but  a  miniature  representation  of  the  one  great 
visitation  which  lived  for  ages  afterwards  in  the  memory  of  die 
Jewish  people ;  the  invasion,  not  of  the  civilised  nations  of 
Assyria  or  Egypt,  or  of  the  Canaanite  cities,  but  of  the  wild 
population  of  the  Desert  itself,  "  the  Midianites,  the  Amale- 
kitesy  and  the  Children  of  the  East'."  They  came  up  with  all 
the  accompaniments  of  Bedouin  life,  "  with  their  cattle,  their 
tents,  and  their  camels ;"  they  came  up  and  '*  encamped " 
against  the  Israelites,  after  '^  Israel  had  sown,"  and  "  destroyed 


>  Jndg.  W.  11.  Mistnuulated  '<tlie 
o2am  of  Zunaim  ;*'  properly  "tiie  oak, 
ar  terebinth,  l^  the  loading  of  tents." 
See  Chapter  XL 

'  Jodg.  vi.  8.  Of  another  nomadic 
oieniBion  at  a  kter  time,  but  few  traces 
are  ^eft — that  of  the  Scythians  or  nomads 
if  the  north,  in  the  reign  of  King  Josiah, 
known  only  through  the  brief  notice  in 


Herodotus,  and  the  allwaioiiB  is  the 
writings  of  Zephaniah  and  Jeremish. 
One  of  those  fbw  traeea^  howcTer,  ahovi 
that  th^  settled  like  their  predeoesaifi 
and  suooessors  in  the  plain  of  Esdraelib 
From  thenoe,  Beihshan,  at  the  leot  d 
Mount  Gilboa,  probably  deriTed  ita  Orsefc 
nune  of  "Soythopolis."    (Plinj  t.  IS.) 
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the  increase  of  the  earth/*  and  all  the  cattle'  [in  the  maritime 
plain]  "  till  thou  come  unto  Gaza ;  as  '  locusts  '  for  multitude 
both  they  and  tlieir  camels  without  number."  The  very  aspect 
and  bearing  of  their  sheykhs  is  preserved  to  us.  The  two 
lesser  chiefe,  {*'  princes  "  as  they  are  called  in  our  version,)  in 
their  names  of  Oreb  and  Zeeb,  "  the  Baven  "  and  "  the  Wolf," 
present  curious  counterparts  of  the  title  of  "  the  Leopard,"  now 
given  to  their  modem  successor,  Abd-el-Aziz,  chief  of  the 
Bedouins  beyond  the  Jordan.  The  two  higher  sheykhs  or 
**  kings,"  Zebah  and  Zalmunna,  are  mounted  on  dromedaries, 
themselves  gay  with  scarlet  mantles,  and  crescent-ornaments 
and  golden  earrings',  their  dromedaries  with  ornaments  and 
chains  like  themselves ;  and,  as  in  outward  appearance,  so  in 
fhe  high  spirit  and  lofty  bearing  which  they  showed  at  their  last 
hour,  they  truly  represented  the  Arabs  who  scour  the  same 
regions  at  the  present  day. 

Such  an  incursion  produced  on  the  Israelites  amongst  their 
ordinaiy  wars  a  similar  impression  to  that  of  the  invasion  of 
the  Huns  amongst  the  comparatively  civilised  invasions  of  the 
Teutonic  tribes.  They  fled  into  their  mountain  fastnesses  and 
caves  as  the  only  refuge ;  the  wheat  even  of  the  upland  valleys 
of  Manasseh  had  to  be  concealed  from  the  rapacious  plunderers'. 
The  whole  country  was  thus  for  the  first  time  in  the  hands  of 
the  Arabs.  But  it  was  in  the  plain  of  Esdraelon  that  then,  as 
now,  the  Children  of  the  Desert  fixed  their  head-quarters.  ^*  In 
the  valley  of  Jezreel\"  that  is,  in  the  central  eastern  branch 
of  the  plain,  commanding  the  long  descent  to  the  Jordan,  and 
thus  to  their  own  eastern  deserts,  '*  they  lay  all  along  the  valley 
like  *  locusts '  for  multitude,"  and  "  their  camels  *' — unwonted 
sight  in  the  pastures  of  Palestine — '*  were  without  number,  as 
the  sand  by  the  sea-side  "  on  the  wide  margin  of  the  Bay  of 
Acre,  **  for  multitude'."  As  in  the  invasion  of  Sisera,  so  now, 
the  nearest  tribes  were  those  which  were  first  moved  by  a  sense 
of  their  common  danger.  To  the  noblest  of  the  tribe  of 
Manasseh — ^to  one  whose  appearance  was  ''as  the  son  of  a 
king/'  and  whose  brothers,  already  ruthlessly  slain   by  the 


1  Jade.  Ti. ; 
'  Ibid.  Till. 


8,  4,  5.  <  Jfldg.  Ti.  83. 

21,  26.  *  Ibid.  Tii  18. 

«  Ibid.  vi.  11. 
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wild  invaders  on  the  adjacent  heights  of  Tabor,  were  "  each 
BatOe  of  ^^^  ^^  the  children  of  kings  ** — was  entrusted  the 
Jored.  charge  of  gathering  together  the  forces  of  his  comitiy- 
men.  All  Manasseh  was  with  him  ;  and  from  the  other  side  ci 
the  plain  there  came  Zebnlun  and  Naphtali,  and  even  the  re- 
luctant Asher  to  join  him*.  On  the  slope  of  Mount  Gilboa  the 
Israelites  were  encamped  by  a  spring,  possibly  the  same  as 
that  elsewhere'  called  *  the  spring  of  Jezreel,'  but  here,  from 
the  well-known  trial  by  which  Gideon  tested  the  energy  of  his 
army,  called  "  the  *  spring '  of  trembling*."  On  the  northern 
side  of  the  valley,  but  apparently  deeper  down  in  the  descent 
towards  the  Jordan\  by  one  of  those  slight  eminences'  which 
have  been  before  described  as  characteristic  of  the  whole  plain, 
was  spread  the  host  of  the  Midianites.  It  was  night»  when 
from  the  mountain  side  Gideon  and  his  servant  descended  to 
the  vast  encampment.  All  along  the  valley,  within  and  around 
the  tents,  the  thousands  of  Arabs  lay  wrapt*  in  sleep,  or  resting 
from  their  day's  plunder,  and  their  innumerable  camels  couched 
for  the  night  in  deep  repose  round  about  them.  One  of  the 
sleepers,  startled  from  his  slumbers,  was  telling  his  dream  to 
his  fellow, — a  characteristic  and  expressive  dream  for  a  Bedouin, 
even  without  its  terrible  interpretation ;  that  a  cake  of  barley 
bread,  from  those  rich  corn-fields,  those  numerous  threshing- 
floors  of  the  peacefril  inhabitants  whom  they  had  conquered, 
rolled  into  the  camp  of  Midian  and  struck  a  tent,  and  overtomed 


*  Judg.  ▼!.  85. 

'  1  Sam.  zxix.  1,  in  the  Anth.  Yen. 
incorrectly  '' a  fountain." 

'  Jndg.  Tii.  1.  "The  'spring*  (mis- 
translated *<well**)  of  Hazod;"  that  is, 
of  'trembling/  in  evident  allnsion  to  the 
repetition  of  the  same  word  in  Terse  3, 
"Whoever  is  fearful  and  'trembling.*" 
The  modem  name  of  this  sphLg  it 
Ain  JalH^^e  **  >pring  of  Goliath." 
This  may  perhaps  originate,  as  RItter 
olMMtrres,  in  a  oonfased  recollection  of  the 
?hilistiue  battle  in  the  time  of  David, 
but  more  probably  arose  from  the  false 
tradition  current  in  the  sixth  century, 
that  this  was  the  scene  of  David's  com- 
bat with  Qoliaih  (Bitter ;  Jordan,  p.  416). 
Sohwan  (164)  ingeniously  ooigeetures 
that  it  is  a  reminiscence  of  an  older  name 
attaehtng  to  the  whole  mountain — and  thus 


explains  the  cry  of  Gideon,  viL  S,  "Who- 
ever is  fearful  and  afraid,  let  him  reton, 
and  depart  early  fitxm  Mount  Gilead.** 
But  we  may  suppose  either  that "  Gslead" 
is  there  a  corruption  of  (what  in  Hebrew 
strongly  resembles  it)  "  Gilboa  ;"  or 
that  it  was  the  war-cry  of  Manawieh 
eastern  as  well  as  western — and  that 
hence  "Mount  GKlead**  was  empkred 
as  a  general  phrase  for  the  whole 
tribe.  (Bwald,  Gesehichte^  2nd  edit  H 
600.) 

*  Hence  the  exprasion,  "the  host  ol 
Midian  was  beneath  him  In  the  ynJiej* 
Judg.  vlL  8. 

*  CKbeak,  righUy  translated  "haV'ai 
distinct  from  "mountain.'*   Judg.  tJ.  1. 

*  Such  is  the  force  of  the  Hebnw  wad 
transUted  "Uy.**    Rnd.  viL  12. 
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it,  80  that  it  lay  along  on  the  ground*.  Beassured  by  this  good 
omen,  Gideon  returned  for  his  three  hundred  trusty  followen^ 
the  trumpets  were  blown,  the  torches  blazed  forth,  the  shout  oi 
Israel,  always  terrible,  always  like  "  the  shout  of  a  king*/'  broke 
through  the  stillness  of  the  midnight  air ;  and  the  sleepers 
sprang  from  their  rest,  and  ran  hither  and  thither  with  the 
dissonant  "  cries*"  so  peculiar  to  the  Arab  race.  **  And  the 
liOrd  set  every  man's  sword  against  his  fellow,  even  through  all 
the  host;"  and  the  host  fled  headlong  down  the  descent  to  the 
Jordan,  to  the  spots  known  as  the  '  house  of  the  Acacia '  (Beth- 
shittah),  and  the  'margin'  of  the  'meadow  of  the  dance'  (Abel- 
meholah)\  These  spots  were  in  the  Jordan^yalley,  as  th^eii 
names  indicate*,  under  the  mountains  of  Ephraim.  To  {\e 
Ephraimites,  therefore,  messengers  were  sent  to  intercept  tbe 
northern  fords  of  the  Jordan  at  Bethbarah*.  There  the  second 
conflict  took  place,  and  Oreb  and  Zeeb  were  seized  ^^^^^  ^ 
and  put  to  the  sword,  the  one  on  a  rock,  the  other  at  a  BeUi-Uartk 
winepress,  on  the  spot  where  they  were  taken.  The  two  highei 
sheykhs,  Zebah  and  Zalmunna,  had  already  passed  before  the 
Ephraimites  appeared ;  Gideon,  therefore,  who  had  now  reached 
the  fords  from  the  scene  of  his  former  victory,  pursued  them 
into  the  eastern  territory  of  his  own  tribe  Manasseh.  The  first 
village  which  he  reached  in  the  Jordan-valley  was  that  which 
from  the  **  booths  "  of  Jacob's  ancient  encampment  bore  the 
name  of  Succoth' :  the  next  higher  up  in  the  hills  with  its 
lofty  watch-tower,  was  that  which  from  the  vision  of  the  same 
patriarch  bore  the  name  of  Peniel,  the  '  Face  of  God.'  Far  up 
in  the  eastern  Desert — amongst  their  own  Bedouin  countrymen 
'*  dwelling  in  tents  " — "  the  host "  of  Zebah  and  Zalmunna  "  was 
secure  "  when  Gideon  burst  upon  them.  Here  a  third  victory 
completed  the  conquest.  The  two  chiefs  were  caught  and  slain; 
the  tower  of  Peniel  was  raised ;  and  the  princes  of  Succoth 
were  scourged  with  the  thorny  branches  of  the  acacia  groves  of 
their  own  valley*. 

1  Judg.  Til.  18.  alio  Zererath  {nsne  22)  with  2  Ghr.  Ir. 

^  Numb,  zxiii.  21.  17.     See  Appendix,  Abel 

'  Jndg.  -m.  21.  <  TheLXZreadiBaia^po.    SeeChapta 

*  Ibid.  22.  VII.  p.  810. 

*  The  "  acMia"  is  never  found  on  the  ^  Qen.  xiiiii.  17.   See  Appendix,  Soe 
aionntuns — ^the   '*  meadow  **  is  peenlisr  *  Judg.  viii.  16. 

to  the  itreami  of  the  Jordan.     Oomvare 
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This  success  was  perhaps  the  most  signal  ever  obtained  hi 
the  arms  of  Israel ;  at  least,  the  one  which  most  lived  in  tiic 
memory  of  the  people.  The  '  spring '  of  Gideon's  encampment^ 
the  rock  and  the  winepress  which  witnessed  the  death  of  the 
two  Midianite  chiefs,  were  called  after  the  names  then  received ; 
and  the  Psalmists  and  Prophets  long  afterwards  referred  wifli 
exultation  to  the  fall  of  ''Oreb  and  Zeeb,  of  Zebah  and 
Zalmunna,  who  said,  Let  us  take  to  ourselves  the  *  pastures ' '  ot 
God  in  possession  " — "  the  breaking  of  the  rod  of  the  oppressor, 
as  in  the  day  of  Midian*."  Gideon  himself  was  by  it  raised  to 
almost  royal  state,  and  the  establishment  of  the  hereditair 
monarchy  all  but  anticipated  in  him  and  his  family. 

8.  From  the  most  memorable  victory  we  pass  to  the  most 
DOui  of  memorable  defeat  of  Israel.  The  next  great  engage- 
B*^  ment  which  took  place  in  this  plain,  and  nearly  on 

the  same  spot,  was  that  of  Saul  with  the  Philistines*.  The 
Philistines,  twice  defeated  in  the  mountains  of  Judsa,  appear 
to  have  gathered  all  their  strength  for  a  final  effort,  and 
having  marched  up  the  sea-coast,  to  have  encamped,  like  the 
Midianites,  in  that  part  of  the  plain  properly  called  "the 
valley  of  Jezreel."  Their  encampment  was  fixed  on  the 
northern  side  of  the  valley,  on  a  spot,  in  one  passage  called 
Aphek,  and  in  another  Shunem.  The  name  of  Aphek  has 
perished,  but  that  of  Shunem  is  preserved,  with  a  slight  altera- 
tion, in  a  village  which  still  exists  on  the  slope  of  the  range 
called  Little  Hermon;  possibly  the  same  as  the  "Hill  of 


^  Such  is  the  more  aocorate  trnksla- 
tion,  as  well  as  the  more  Tivid  in  the 
moathfl  of  the  nomad  chiefs.  Ps.  Izzxiii. 
12. 

*  laa.  ix.  4. 

'  1  Sun.  xxJT.  xxxL  It  ia  poedble 
that  the  battle  in  which  the  A.rk  was 
taken,  and  the  sons  of  Bli  killed,  was  on 
the  nme  spot  '*  Aphek/*  which  means 
**  strength,"  and  thus  is  natnrallj applied 
to  any  fort  or  fiutness,  is  so  common  a 
name  in  Palestine,  that  its  mention  in 
1  Sam.  zzix.  1,  is  not  of  itself  sufficient 
to  identify  it  with  the  spot  so  called  near 
Jerusalem,  in  1  Sam.  iv.  1  ;  and  the 
leene  of  the  first  Philistine  victory  mnst 
therefore  remain  uncertain,  since  there 
is  nothing  in  the  details  of  the  hattle  to 
(x  it.    Bat  the  mention  cf  Bbeneier  in 


1  Sam.  ir.  1,  compared  with  the 
of  the  same  name  in  1  Sam.  tiL  1^  in 
connection  with  Mispeh,  would  indnee  ns 
to  fix  it  in  the  south,  and  thcteftce 
identify  it  with  the  Aphdc  meatiaiied 
in  Josephus  (BelL  Jud.  IL  xix.  1)  as 
situated  near  the  western  entzmnoe  of  the 
pass  of  Beth-horon.  The  same  doubt 
attaches  to  the  scene  of  the  defeat  of  Ben- 
hadad  (1  Kings  xx.  26),  also  at  ApMu 
But  there  agun  the  mention  of  the 
<*pbiin*'  under  the  name  <*  JfuAor,"— 
in  eyery  other  instance  applied  to  tht 
table-lands  on  the  east  of  t^d  Jordan  (ses 
Appendix,  «.  v.)— points  to  tite  ApkMi 
mentionei  by  Eusebius^  to  the  east  of 
the  sea  of  Ghdiles^  and 
inthe.modem  ''Ftk*" 
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Moreb/*  on  the  north  of  the  valley,  tinder  which  had  been 
pitched  the  tents  of  Zebah  and  Zahnnnna.  On  the  opposite 
side^  nearly  on  the  site  of  Gideon's  camp,  on  the  rise  of  Mount 
Oilboa,  hard  by  the  **  spring  of  Jezreel,"  was  the  army  of  Sanl, 
the  Israelites  as  usnal  keeping  to  the  heights,  whilst  theii 
enemies  clnng  to  the  plain.  It  was  whilst  the  two  armies  were 
in  this  position,  that  Saul  made  the  disguised  and  adventurous 
journey  by  night  over  the  shoulder  of  the  ridge  on  which  the 
Philistines  were  encamped,  to  visit  the  Witch  at  Endor,  situated 
immediately  on  the  other  side  of  the  range,  and  immediately 
lacing  Tabor.  Large  caves  and  rock-hewn  tombs  still  perforate 
the  rocky  sides  of  the  hill.  The  mention  of  the  '* house''  of 
the  necromancer*  forbids  us  to  press  these  caverns  into  con- 
nection with  the  narrative* 

The  onset  took  place  the  next  morning.     The  Philistines 
mstantly  drove  the  Israelites  up  the  slopes  of  Gilboa,  ^.^..  . 
and  however  widely  the  rout  may  have  carried  the  MoantOfl- 
mass  of  the  fogitiyes  down  the  vaUey  to  the  Jordao,  ^ 
the  thick  of  the  fight  must  have  been  on  the  heights  them- 
selves ;  for  it  was  **  on  Mount  Gilboa  "  that  the  wild  Amalekite^ 
wandering  like  his  modem  countrymen  over  the  upland  waste, 
*' chanced*'  to  see  the  dying  king;  and  "on  Mount  Gtilboa'* 
the  corpses  ^f  Saul  and  his  three  sons  were  found  by  the 
Philistines  the  next  day.      So   truly  has  David  caught  the 
peculiarity  and  position  of  the  scene  which  he  had  himself 
visited  only  a  few  days  before  the  battle* — **  The  beauty  of 
Israel  is  slain  upon  thy  high  place$ : "  "  O  Jonathan,  thou  wast 
slain  upon  thine  high  plaeeSy'  as  though  the  bitterness  of  death 
and  defeat  were  aggravated  by  being  not  in  the  broad  and 
hostile  plain,  but  on  their  own  familiar  and  friendly  mountains. 
And  with  an  equally  striking  touch  of  truth,  as  the  image  of 
that  bare  and  bleak  and  jagged  ridge  rose  before  him  with  its 
one  green  strip  of  table-land,  where  probably  the  last  struggle 
was  fought, — the  more  bare  and  bleak  from  its  unusual  c  ^n* 
trast  with  the  fertile  plain  from  which  it  springs— he  br.;icv 
out  into  the  pathetic  strain;  "Ye  mountains  of  Gilboa,  le 
there  be  no  rain,  neither  let  there  be  dew  upon  you,  nor^Mi 

1  Van  de  Yelde  (ii.  888).     I  only  nw  *  1  Sam.  xxyiii.  Tbe  &ot  of  tha  tonba 

iha  apot  from  Tabor,  which  also  com-  I  haye  from  Mr.  Zalkr. 

mauds  the  rdatiye  viev  of  Bethshan  and  *  1  Sam.  xxiz.  % 
l^Hlead,  as  girra  io  o.  846. 
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of  offerings :  for  there  tibie  shield  of  the  mighty  was  vilely  cast 
away, — the  shield  of  Saul,  as  though  he  had  not  been  anointed 
witti  oil*." 

On  the  slope  of  this  range — still  looking  down  into  the 
Valley  d  Jezreel,  but  commanding  also  the  view  of  the  Jordan 
— ^a  high  spur  of  rock  projects^  on  which  stands  the  village  ct 
Beis&Q,  once  the  city  of  Bethshan.  It  was  one  of  the  Ganaanite 
strongholds  which  had  never  been  taken  by  the  Israelites*,  and 
accordingly  was  at  once  open  to  the  victorious  Philistines. 
They  stripped  and  dismembered  the  royal  corpse.  The  head 
was  sent  to  the  great  Temple  of  Dagon,  probably  at  Ashdod; 
but  the  armour  was  dedicated  in  the  Temple  of  the  Canaanite 
A^taroth  at  Bethshan*,  and  the  headless  body  with  the  corpses 
of  his  three  sons  fastened  to  the  wall,  overhanging  the  open 
place  in  front  of  the  city  gate\  That  wall  overlooked  the 
p^i^j,^  valley  of  the  Jordan,  into  which  the  Valley  of  Jezreel 
andJabeeh-  there  opens.  In  the  hills  of  Gilead,  which  are  seen 
rising  immediately  beyond,  was  a  town  which  Saul 
had  once  saved  from  a  cruel  enemy  *.  The  inhabitants  of  JabeaL 
Gilead  remembered  their  benefactor*.  Their  '*  valiant  men  *'  came 
under  cover  of  the  "  night,"  across  the  Jordan,  carried  off  the 
bodies,  and  buried  them  under  'the  terebinth'*  of  their  own 
city,  where  they  lay  till  they  were  disinterred  by  David  to 
be  buried  in  their  ancestral  cave  at  Zelah  in  Benjamin  *. 
4.  Two  more  battles,  hardly  less  mournful  than  that  of  Saul,  dose 
Pefeat  of  the  series.  The  one  fatal  to  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  the 
Jonah,  other  to  the  kingdom  of  Judah.  The  first  is  but  glanced 
at  in  the  prophetical,  without  any  notice  of  it  in  the  historical 
books.  When  Shalmanezer  came  up  against  Hosea,  **  the  bow 
of  Israel," — the  archery  for  which  the  northern  tribes  were  still 
famous — "  was  broken  in  the  Valley  of  Jezreel."  The  particular 
spot  is  also  indicated.  Shalmanezer  laid  waste  Beth-Arbel, 
and  dashed  its  inhabitants  against  the  stones*.    This  is,  most 

1  2  Sam.  L  6,  19,  21,  25.    Oneof  the      xaud.  10,  and  1  Ghr.  z.  8,  10. 
earlieit  aUempto  (sneh  as  thoae  notiead  *  Such  ia  the  proper  ftroe  of  **tht 


in  Ohapter  VI.)  to  turn  the  prophetioal      ttrea  of  Bethahan,^  2  Sam.  zxL  ISl  (8« 
poetij  into  prose,  waa  the  old  assertion,       App.  Biehob,  *  1  SaoB.  xi.  1 — ^11 


that  there  was  literally  no  dew  on  Qilboa.  •  1  Sam.  xzxL  11.    Jabeeh  waa  pn-- 

The  cmsaders  had  the  honesty  to  eon-      bably  identified  by  Dr.  R**>w*tffn 


Cbw  that  this  was  unfounded  (Qesta  Dei      second  jonmsy.     (Later  Res.  319.) 
par  Fianooe^  107).  *  1  Chr.  z.  12.    JShk,    See  Appea- 


•  Jndg.  i.  27.  diz,  IL  «.  '2  Sam.  zzL  li 

'  That  this  was  the  distribution  can-  *  Hosea  i.  5  ;  z.  14.     Thia  csplaBBtk* 

B0fc  be  dob  Wd  on  a  oomparison  of  1  Sam.       I  owe  to  Dr.  Posey. 
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probably  Arbel,  described  by  Eusebius  as  nine  milea  froDi 
Legio.  The  second  battle  is  told  in  greater  detail.  It  was 
in  the  last  days  of  the  Jewish  monarchy,  when  the  northern 
kingdom  had  been  already  destroyed,  that  Palestine  was  first 
exposed  to  the  disastrous  fate  which  involved  her  in  so  long  a 
series  of  troubles  from  this  time  forward — ^that  of  being  the 
debateable  ground  between  Egypt  and  the  further  East ;  first, 
under  the  Pharaohs  and  the  rulers  of  Babylon ;  then  under 
the  Ptolemies  and  Seleucide.  ''  In  the  days  of  Josiah,  Pharaoh- 
Necho  king  of  Egypt,  went  up  against  the  the  king  of  Assyria 
to  the  Euphrates," — possibly  landing  his  army  at  Accho,  more 
probably,  as  the  expression  seems  to  indicate,  following  the 
track  of  his  predecessor  Psammetichus,  and  advancing  up  the 
maritime  plain  till  he  turned  into  the  plain  of  Esdraelon, 
thence  to  penetrate  into  the  passes  of  the  Lebanon.  *^  King 
Josiah,*'  in  self-defence,  and  perhaps  as  an  ally  of  the  Assyrian 
king,  ^*  went  against  him*."  The  engagement  took  place  in  the 
central  portion  of  the  plain*— the  scene  of  Sisera's  defeat — 
**  the  plain'  of  Megiddo."  The  **  Egyptian  archers,"  Battle  « 
in  their  long  array,  so  well  known  from  their  sculp-  V^giddo. 
tured  monuments,  '^  shot  at  King  Josiah,"  as  he  rode  in  state 
in  his  royal  chariot,  and  *^  he  was  sore  wounded,"  and  placed  in 
his  *' second*  chariot"  of  reserve,  and  carried  to  Jerusalem  to 
die.  In  that  one  tragical  event,  all  other  notices  of  the  battle 
are  absorbed.  The  exact  scene  of  the  encounter  is  not  known. 
It  would  seem,  however,  to  have  been  at  a  spot  called,  after 
the  name  of  a  Syrian  divinity,  ''  Hadad-Rimmon,"  that  the 
king  fell.  On  this  consecrated  place  were  uttered  the  lamen- 
tations \  continued  at  Jerusalem  by  one  whose  strains  were 
only  inferior  in  pathos  to  those  of  David  over  Saul ;  **  and 
all  Judah  and  Jesusalem  mourned  for  Josiah,  and  Jeremiah 
lamented  for  Josiah ;  and  all  the  singing  men  and  the  singing 
-women  spake  of  Josiah  in  their  lamentations  to  this  day,  and 
made  them  an  ordinance  in  Israel:  and,  behold,  they  are 
written  in  the  Ijamentations*. 

Other  battles  there  have  been  in  later  times — ^in  the  Cru- 
sades, and  in  the  wars  of  Napoleon,  which  confirm  the  ancient 
celebrity  of  the  Plain  of  Esdraelon ;  but  of  these  one  only 

'  2  King!  xxiii.  29 ;  2C»ir.  zxxt.  20, 22.  *  Ibid.  24.  «  Zeek  zii.  11. 

'  BihiC  ah.  2  Chr.zzzv.22,  *  S  Ohr.  znr.  25. 
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desenres  to  be  named  in  conjunction  with  those  of  which  I 
have  been  speaking — ^that  of  Hattin,  which  will  be  best  con- 
sidered elsewhere*. 

III.  But  there  is  another  aspect  under  which  the  Plain  of 
Esdraelon  must  be  considered.    Every  traveller  has  remarked 
BiehnMB  of  ^^  ^^  richness  of  its  soil  and  the  exuberance  of  it 
ihe  plmin  of  crops  \  Once  morc  the  palm  appears,  waving  its  statel} 

"*  tresses  over  the  village  enclosures.  These  enclo- 
sures are  divided  each  from  each  by  masses  of  wild  artichoke. 
The  very  weeds  are  a  sign  of  what  in  better  hands  the  vast 
plain  might  become.  The  thoroughfare  which  it  forms  for  eyery 
passage,  from  east  to  west,  from  north  to  south,  made  it  iii 
peaceful  times  the  most  available  and  eligible  possession  of 
Palestine.  It  was  the  frontier  of  Zebuhm — "  Rejoice,  O  Z^bulun, 
in  thy  goings  out.**  But  it  was  the  special  portion  of  Issachar; 
and  in  its  condition,  thus  exposed  to  the  good  and  evil  fiite  of 
ChtMOiBr  ^^^  beaten  hi^way  of  Palestine,  we  read  the  for- 
oflMMhttr.  tunes  of  the  tribe  which,  for  the  sake  of  this  posses- 
sion, consented  to  sink  into  the  half-nomadic  state  of  the 
Bedouins  who  wandered  over  it, — into  the  condition  of  tzibn- 
taries  to  the  Ganaanite  tribes,  whose  iron  chariots  drove 
victoriously  through  it.  '*  Rejoice,  O  Issachar,  in  thy  tents 
.  .  .  they  shall  suck  of  the  abundance  of  the  seas  [from  Acre], 
and  of  the  [glassy]  treasures  hid  in  the  sands'  [of  the  tonent 
Belus].  .  •  .  Issachar  is  a  strong  ass,  couching  down  be- 
tween two  *  troughs :'  and  he  saw  that  rest  was  good,  and  the 
land  that  it  was  pleasant;  and  bowed  his  shoulder  to  bear,  and 
became  a  servant  unto  tribute  \"  In  the  gathering  of  the 
northern  tribes  against  Sisera  and  the  Midianites,  the  name  of 
Issachar  is  omitted ;  and  although,  in  the  former  crisis,  they 
were  not  wholly  absent^  yet  it  was  only  "  the  ^  chiefs  *  of  Issa- 
char **  who  **  were  with  Deborah*."  But  still  they  were  looked 
up  to — ^perhaps  on  account  of  this  very  choice  of  land — as 
"men  that  had  understanding  of  the  times,  to  know  what 
Israel  ought  to  do ';"  and  they  with  the  nei^bouring  tribes, 
were  foremost  in  sending  to  David,  on  his  accession,  all  the 
good  things  that  their  soil  produced,  "  bread,  and  rneat^  and 
meal,  cakes  of  figs,  bunches  of  raisins,  and  wine,  and  oil,  on 

'  See  Chapter  X.  >  Deat.  xxziiL  18,  19. 

'  **Tbe  Cream  of  Palestine^**  Bobitt-  *  Gen.  zlix.  14, 15. 

ion,  ilL  160.    Jesreel  ligiilfiet  the  **Ked  *  Jndg.  t.  15.    Comp.  it.  10^  vi  35 

of  God.**  •  1  Chion.  zii.  8S. 
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aflses,  and  on  camels,  and  on  mules,  and  on  oxen, .   .   •  .  fot 
thtire  was  joy  in  Israel'." 

In  aceordance  with  this  general  character  of  the  plain,  were 
some  of  its  special  localities.    The  park-Uke  aspect  which  has 
already   heen   noticed   in   the  hills  between   Shechem    and 
Samaria,  breaks  out  again  in  this  fertile  district.     The  same 
luxuriant  character  which  had  rendered  this  whole  region  the 
favourite  haunt  of  the  four  northern  tribes,  rendered  it  also 
the  fiivourite  resort  of  the  later  kings  of  IsraeL    Of  all  the 
numerous  villages  that  now  rise  out  of  the  plain  on  the  gentle 
swells  which  break  its  level  surface,  the  most  commanding  in 
situation  is  the  modem  Zerin,  the  ancient  "JezreeV  the 
*  seed '  or  '  sowing-place  of  God,' — a  name  in  itself  indica* 
tive  of  the  richness  of  the  neighbouring  soil.    As  Baasha  had 
chosen  Tirzah,  as  Omri  had  chosen  Samaria,  so  Ahab   p^^  ^^ 
chose  Jezreel  as  his  regal  residence.    It  never  indeed   palaoi  of 
superseded  his  &ther's  capital  at  Samaria,  as  that     "''^ 
had  superseded  Shechem;  but  it  was  the  chief  seat  of  his 
dynasty  for  three  successive  reigns;    and  its  importance  is 
evident,  from  the  &ct  that  it  gave  its  name  to  the  whole  plain, 
of  which  it  thus  became  the  chief  city.  It  is  now  a  mere  collec- 
tion of  hovels.     But  its  situation  at  the  opening  of  the  central 
eastern  valley,  so  often  described,  commanding  the  view  towards 
Caimel  on  one  side,  and  to  the  Jordan  on  the  other,  still  justi- 
fies its  selection  by  Ahab  and  his  Queen,  as  the  seat  of  their 
court',  and  its  natural  features  still  illustrate  the  most  striking 
incidents  in  the  scenes  in  which  it  appears  in  the  Sacred 
History,  of  the  overthrow  of  the  house  of  Ahab.    We  see  how 
up  the  valley  from  the  Jordan,  Jehu's  troop  might  be  seen 
advancing  from  Bamoth-Gilead ;  how  in  Naboth*s  ''  field  "  the 
two  sovereigns  met  the  relentless  soldier;  how,  whilst  Joram 
died  on  the  spot,  Ahaziah  drove  down  the  westward  plain^ 
towards  the  mountain-pass  by  the   beautiful  village  of  En- 
gimnim',  but  was  overtaken  in  the  ascent,  and  died  of  his 
wounds  at  Megiddo ;  how  in  the  open  place,  which,  as  usual  in 


>  1  Chran.  zii.  40. 

'  1  Kingizzi  1 ;  2  Kings  ix.  80. 

'  2  Kin^i  iz.  27.  The  name  fietik- 
fui,  tWHwlftted  in  the  English  Version 
-'the  garden-house,"  is  ri^tlj presenred 
in  the  LZX.  It  is  endently  the  same 
AS  '*  Rn-gannim,"  *the  spring  of  the 
iravdens'  (Josh.  six.  21 ;  xxi    29) ;  and 


as  the  modem  /siit%  well  known  as  the 
village  on  whieh  all  travellers  desoend 
from  the  hills  of  ManasseL  The  gardev 
like  character  of  the  spot  is  still  pre- 
served. A  copious  stream  flows  into  the 
village,  and  in  the  centre,  hj  the  mosqp4^ 
bubbles  np  the  "  spring.*^ 
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Eastern  towns,  lay  before  the  gates  of  Jezreel,  the  body  of  the 
Queen  was  trampled  under  the  hoofs  of  Jehu*s  horses ;  how  the 
dogs  gathered  round  it,  as  even  to  this  day,  in  the  wretched 
village  now  seated  on  the  ruins  of  the  once  splendid  city  of 
Jezreel,  they  prowl  on  the  mounds  without  the  walls  for  the 
offal  and  carrion  thrown  out  to  them  to  consume  ^ ;  how,  as  he 
passed  on  his  way  to  Samaria,  he  encountered  in  the  plain  of 
Esdraelon  the  wild  figure  of  the  Bedouin  Kenite  from  Jabesh' 
beyond  the  Jordan — Jehonadab,  the  son  of  Bechab. 

These  characteristics  of  the  plain — ^perhaps  the  most  secular 
in  sacred  history, — are  not  the  only  or  the  highest  assodsAions 
with  which  its  natural  features  are  connected.  Two  points 
still  remain, — ^the  most  interesting  in  its  whole  expanse. 

IV.  Two  mountains,  the  glory  of  the  tribe  of  Issachar,  stand 
Taboa.  ^^^  among  the  bare  and  rugged  hills  of  Palestine,  and 
even  among  those  of  their  own  immediate  neighbour- 
hood, remarkable  for  the  verdure  which  cUmbs — a  rare  si^t 
in  Eastern  scenery — ^to  their  very  summits.  One  of  these  is 
Tabor.  This  strange  and  beautiful  mountain  is  distinguished 
alike  in  form  and  in  character  from  all  around  it.  As  seen, 
where  it  is  usually  first  seen  by  the  traveller,  from  the  north- 
west of  the  plain,  it  towers  like  a  dome,  as  seen  from  the 
east,  like  a  long  arched  mound,  over  the  monotonous  undula- 
tions of  the  surrounding  hills,  fr^m  which  it  stands  completely 
isolated,  except  by  a  narrow  neck  of  rising  ground,  uniting  it 
to  the  mount£un-range  of  Galilee.  It  is  not  what  Europeans 
would  call  a  wooded  hill,  because  its  trees  stand  all  apart  fit«i 
each  other.  But  it  is  so  thickly  studded  with  them,  as  to  rise 
from  the  plain  like  a  mass  of  verdure.  Its  sides  much  resemble 
the  scattered  glades  in  the  outskirts  of  the  New  Forest.  Iti 
summit,  a  broken  oblong,  is  an  alternation  of  shade  and  green- 
sward, that  seems  made  for  a  national  festivity ;  broad  and  varied, 
and  commanding  wide  views  of  the  plain  from  end  to  end. 

This  description  of  itself  tells  us  that  it  is  not  that  peaked 
height  which  we  imagine  as  the  scene  of  the  great  event  with 
which  later  traditions  have  connected  it.    The  Transfiguration. 

'  %o  I  eliftDoed  to  lee  them  there.  hooBtp'*  or  (ab  the  LXX  UienDy  leader 

'KiiiKo  X.   15;   1  Chr.  ii.   56.    The      ii)  *  of  Beth  akad,*  where  Jdia  met  Mw- 
ex«ct  eite  of  the  "pit  of  the  sheKring-       nadab,  is  not  known. 
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as  we  shall  elsewhere  find\  probably  took  place  far  away.    But 
we  see  in  its  insnlated  sitaation  the  probable  origin 
of  the  mistake  which  transferred  to  the  mountain  tceneofthc 
of  the  Transfiguration  the  word  ''apart,"  which  is  ^™^'. 
really  intended  only  for  the  disciples ;  we  see  also, 
everywhere  scattered  around,  the  ruins  of  the  town  and  fortress', 
which  existing  here,  as  it  seems,  at  the  very  time  of  the  Gospel 
History,  render  the  truth  of  the  tradition  next  to  impossible. 
Still,  if  it  must  lose  that  last  crowning  glory,  those  glades  and 
those  ruins  recall  to  us  its  older  associations  undisturbed.     The 
fortress,  defended  and  repaired  by  Josephus,  carries  us  back 
to  the  selection  of  this  strong  position  for  the  encampment  of 
Barak,  before  his  descent  upon  Sisera.    The  open  glades  on  its 
wide  summit  carry  us  back  yet  earlier  to  a  time,  of 
which  the  very  memory  has  perished,  when  it  was  the   trai  and 
sanctuary  of  the  northern  tribes,  if  not  of  the  whole   ^fST*^ 
nation.     The  aspect  of  these  glades,  so  fitted,  as  I   NmriiierD 
have  said,  for  festive  assemblies^  exactly  agrees  with   ^ 
Herder's  view*,  that  Tabor  is  intended,  when  it  is  said  of 
Issachar  and  Zebulim,  that  "  they  shall  caU  the  people  unto 
the  mountain;   there  shaU  they  oflEler  sacrifices  of  righteous- 
ness\''    It  is  true  that,  amidst  the  changes  and  wars  which 
disordered  the  relations  of  the  tribes,  nothing  afterwards  is 
expressly  said  of  the  sacredness  of  Tabor.     But  in  the  gather- 
ing of  the  northern  tribes,  first  under  Barak*,  and  again,  as  it 
would  seem,  under  the  brotheirs  of  Gideon',  and  long  after- 
wards, in  "  the  net  spread  abroad  on  Tabor*,"  by  the  idolatrous 
priests  of  Issachar,  some  trace  is  discernible  of  the  original 
purpose  for  which  its  striking  situation  and  its  pleasant  forests 
so  well  adapted  it.    At  any  rate,  we  can  understand  how,  when 


>  See  Chapter  XI.  For  the  arguments 
Bgauifli  the  coDDection  of  Tabor  with  the 
Traiufignratioii,  lee  Kobinaoii,  B.  R.  iii. 
p.  221. 

'  The  four  gates  of  the  fortren  are 
more  or  less  dlatinctly  marked.  It  has 
a  pointed  arch  ;  and  a  kirge  stone  exists 
amoDgst  its  mina,  with  an  Arabic  in- 
scription (diaoorered  by  Mr.  Zeller,  the 
Protestant  Miasiouary,  residing  at  Nasa- 
reth)  ascribing  the  building  (by  whieh  no 
doabt  is  meant  the  reparation)  of  the  for- 
tress to  King  Abnbeker,  son  of  Ehalid, 
j.«.  A.x>*  1210.     See  Sennons  in  the 


East,  Appendix,  p.  191. 

'  Geist  der  Hebraisohe  Poesie  (Herder, 
▼oL  zxziy.  p.  215.)  The  description 
giyen  above  was  w^tten  from  ^he  spot, 
without  any  reoolleotion,  at  the  moment, 
of  Herder's  Tiew.  "According  to  the 
Hidrash  Yalkftt  on  Dent,  zxxiii.  19,  it 
is  the  mountain  on  which  the  Temple 
ought  of  right  to  haye  been  built  .  .  . 
had  it  not  been  for  tbe  express  rsyela- 
tion  which  ordered  the  sanctuary  to  be 
built  on  Meant  Moiiah"(Schwan,  p.  71). 
*  Dent  xxxiii.  19.  *  Jndg.  iy.  6 

•Jiidg.  Tiii.  18.  'Hoa.T.  1. 
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Psdlmists  and  Prophets  bkw  in  the  wide  view  from  its  summit, 
the  snowy  top  of  Hermon  in  the  far  north,  tod  Carmel  in  the 
west,  they  could  truly  feel  **  Tabor '  and  Hermon  shall  rejoice 
in  Thy  name ; "  that  surely  **  as  Tabor  is  among  the  mountains, 
and  Carmel*  by  the  sea/'  God's  judgments  would  come. 

V.  This  brings  us  to  the  second  great  historical  mountain  of 
Esdraelon.  **  As  Tabor  "  is  through  its  peculiar  form 
an  elevation  **  among  the  mountains  " — so  is ''  Carmel,** 
with  its  long  projecting  ridge,  "  by  the  sea/'  The  name  of 
Tabor  is  probably  derived  from  its  height ;  that  of  Carmel  is 
«ertainly  taken  from  the  garden*like  appearance  which  it  shares 
with  Tabor  alone,  and  which,  as  it  has  no  peculiarity  of  shape, 
is  its  chief  distinction*.  By  this,  its  protracted  range  of 
eighteen  miles  in  length,  bounding  the  whole  of  the  southern 
comer  of  the  great  plain,  is  marked  out  from  the  surrounding 
scenery.  Bocky  deUsi  with  deep  jungles  of  copse  ^  are  found 
there  alone  in  Palestine.  And  though  to  European  eyes  it 
presents  a  forest-beauty  only  of  an  inferior  order,  there  is  no 
wonder  that  to  an  Israelite  it  seemed  "  the  Park  **  of  his  country ; 
that  the  tresses  of  the  bride's  head  should  be  compared  to  its 
woods* ;  that  its  '  ornaments* '  should  be  regarded  as  the  type 
of  natural  beauty ;  that  the  withering  of  its  fruits  should  be 
considered  as  the  t^^e  of  national  desolation'. 

It  is  not  the  bluff  promontoiy  running  into  the  sea»  and 
The  Oon-  crowned  by  its  Convent,  that  represents,  or  even  pro- 
^^^  fesses  to  represent,  the  scene  which  is  the  chief  pride 

of  the  histoiy  of  Carmel.  The  Convent  derives  its  interest  not 
from  any  connection,  real  or  pretended,  with  the  Ptophel 
Elijah,  but  from  the  celebrated  order  of  Barefooted  monks 
that  has  sprung  from  it,  and  carried  the  name  of  Carmel  into 
the  monasteries  of  Europe.  The  large  caves,  indeed,  which 
exist  under  the  western  cliffs,  frequented  by  Christians,  Jews, 
and  Mussulmans,  who  have  there  left  memorials  in   Latin, 


1  Pi.  Icxzix.  12.  beMt.**      (MuideviUe,  Bariy  TmnBma, 

3  J«r.  xItL  18.  p.  186 ;  Qiuananiiu,  XL  8,  34.) 

*  Appendix,  Carmel.  *  Cast.  tu.  5. 

*  This  WM  probably  the  reun  of  ite  *  In.  zxxr.  2.     Tnndated   '«encl- 
•dection  in  later  legends  as  tbe  soene  of  leDfly.'* 

th«  death  of  Gain,  who  there  "went  ?  Amoa.i  2;  laaiahuxiu.  9  ;Kabini 

thixmgh  briars  and  bnshes  as  a  wild  L  4 
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Qreeky  and  Hebrew,  and  in  the  niches  and  prayer-mats  of 
Arab  devotion — ^may  have  been  the  shelter  of  Elijah  and  the 
persecuted  prophets.  The  winding  path  through  the  rocks  to 
the  sea-shore  below,  must  have  been  that  by  which  Pythagoras, 
according  to  the  idea  of  his  biographer — himself  a  pilgrim  to 
this  **  haunted  strand  '* — descended,  to  embark  in  the  Egjrptian 
ship  ^^hich  he  saw  sailing  beneath  him '.  Either  on  this  same 
point  of  Mount  Carmel,  or  at  the  modem  village  of  Caipha 
immediately  below  it,  was  the  village  of  Ecbatana,  in  which 
Cambyses  died  on  his  return  from  Egypt  to  Persia',  thus 
unexpectedly  realising  the  prophecy  that  he  should  perish  at 
Ecbatana.  The  Convent  itself  is  of  comparatively  recent  date, 
the  last  effort  of  the  Crusades ;  an  o£bhoot  of  the  fortress  of 
Acre  in  the  adjacent  bay,  founded  by  St.  Louis  in  his  brief  and 
only  visit  to  the  shores  of  Palestine,  and  still  bearing  the  sign 
of  its  French  origin,  in  the  French  flag  which  is  unfiirled  on  its 
towers,  whenever  a  French  vessel  appears  in  sight  on  the 
Syrian  waters. 

But  it  could  never  have  been  here  that  the  great  sacrifice 
took  place  which  formed  the  crisis  in  El^ah's  life,  ^^^.q^i^ 
and  which  is  brought  before  us  with  such  minuteness  of  B]»fth*t 
of  detail  as  to  invite  us  to  a  full  contemplation  of  all  ^ 

its  circumstances.  Carmel,  as  we  have  seen,  is  not  so  much  a 
mountain  as  a  ridge,  an  upland  park,  extending  for  many  miles 
into  the  interior  of  the  coimtry.  At  the  eastern  extremity, 
which  is  also  the  highest  point  of  the  whole  ridge,  is  a  spot 
marked  out  alike  by  tradition  and  by  natural  features  as  one  of 
the  most  authentic  localities  of  the  Old  Testament  history*. 
The  tradition  is  unusually  trustworthy.  It  is  perhaps  the 
only  case  in  Palestine  in  which  the  recollection  of  an  aUeged 
event  has  been  actually  retained  in  the  native  Arabic  nomen- 


1  Jambliehiu,  Vit.  Pyth.  o.  8  (WiUiams 
in  Dictiiiuary  of  GUwdoal  Qeogntphy — 
Carmel), 

s  HennL  iH.  62,  64.  Plia.  t.  8, 17,  19. 

*  I  have  dcieribed  thia  gpoi  in  greater 
detail  from  its  having  been  eo  rarely 
Tinted.  QoaTeanine  heard  of  it,  hot 
eonld  not  get  there  (ii.  898).  The  plaoe 
was  also  visited  (but  not  deseribed)  by 
Mr.  Wiltianu  and  by  lieutenant  Symonds. 
Since  the  abore  aooonnt  was  imtlen, 


from  my  own  reoolleetion,  M.  Van  de 
Velde^e  deseription  of  the  spot  has  been 
published  ;  and  from  this  I  shall  rabjoin 
any  additional  pertienlars  in  the  notee. 
The  villages  of  the  range  of  Oumel  are 
now  msifced  in  the  map  to  the  2nd  Bd. 
of  Dr.  Bobinson's  Bibi:  Besesrohes,  and 
inthelargemapofM.  Vande  Velde.  I 
have  inserted  them,  aeoording  to  onr  own 
observation,  b  the  map  of  Esdtaelon. 
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clature.  Many  names  of  towns  have  been  so  preserved,  but 
here  is  no  town,  only  a  shapeless  ruin,  yet  the  spot  has  a  name, 
«  El-Maharrakah  *,"  "  the  Burning,"  or  "  the  Sacrifice."  The 
Druses,  some  of  whom  inhabit  the  nei^bouring  yiUages*  oome 
here  from  a  distance  to  perform  a  yearly  sacrifice ;  and  thomi^ 
it  is  possible  that  this  practice  may  have  originated  the  name, 
yet  it  is  more  probable  that  the  practice  itself  arose  from  some 
earlier  tradition  attached  to  the  spot  Nor  has  the  traditian. 
whatever  it  be,  any  connection  with  the  convent,  which 
would  in  that  case  either  have  been  founded  nearer  to  the 
scene,  or  have  fixed  the  scene  nearer  to  itself.  Indeed,  it  is  a 
proof  of  the  superiority  of  the  Latin  to  the  Gbeek  monasde 
orders,  that  instead  of  inventing  a  spot,  after  the  maimer  of  the 
monks  of  Sinai,  within  the  neighbourhood  of  their  own  walks, 
the  monks  of  Carmel  have  left  undisturbed  the  assodatioiis  of 
a  spot  so  remote  from  their  convent,  that  none  of  its  existing 
members  have  visited  it  more  than  once  in  their  stay*. 

But,  be  the  tradition  good  or  bad,  the  localities  adapt  them- 
selves to  the  event  in  almost  every  particular.  The  summit 
thus  marked  out  is  the  extreme  eastern  *  point  of  the  range, 
commanding  the  last  view  of  the  sea  behind,  and  the  first  view 
of  the  great  plain  in  front,  just  where  the  glades  of  forest, 
the  **  excellency  of  Carmel,"  sink  into  the  usual  barrenness  of 
the  hills  and  vales  of  Palestine.  There,  on  the  highest  ridge  of 
the  mountain,  may  well  have  stood,  on  its  sacred  '*  high  place," 
the  altar  of  the  Lord  which  Jezebel  had  cast  down^.  Close 
beneath,  on  a  wide  upland  sweep,  under  the  shade  of  ancient 


*  The  same  name  is  applied  to  the 
floene  of  the  Samariian  aaciifloe  on  Qeri- 
sim.  (Be  Sanlcy,  ii.  860.)  It  is  abo 
called  '<E1  Maiar,**  «<ihe  tomb^"  from 
a  notion  that  the  rain  it  of  that  nature. 
See  Oarne  and  Backingham. 

*  Fra  Oarlo,  who  nanaUy  acts  as  host 
to  the  yisiton  to  the  oonyenti  had  been 
there,  if  at  all,  but  ones.  He  lold  M. 
Van  de  Yelde  that  the  place  was  near 
Mantureht  which  is  in  ^oe  right  direc- 
tion, but  not  the  right  spot.  (Van  de 
Velde,  i.  296.)  We  were  directed  there 
hj  the  cook  of  the  oonTent^  Baond  or 
PaTid. 

*  One  lower  dediTity  only  lies  imme- 
diately below  it. 

*  The  spot  is  marked  by  the  rain  of  a 


sqnaie  stone  baiUing,  amnngit  Aidk 
bnshea  id  dwaif  oak ;  whidi  might  be  of 
any  age,  and  in  whidi,  as  stetod  aliofe^ 
the  DroMS  come  to  sacriftee.  IL  Van 
de  Velde  ^  821)  describes  it  mora  pai^ 
tieolarly  as  "an  oblong  quMbai^nlK 
boilding,  of  which  the  great  doer  tad 
both  side  walls  are  still  partially 
ing.'*  The  large  hewn  atom 
older  date  than  that  of  the 
The  place  is  probably  the  site  <f  ?m- 
paaian's  saorifioe.  (Tae.  Hiak  m.  7S.) 
The  rocky  fragments  lying  araan^  ss 
Van  de  Velde  wdl  soggesti  ^  43Z\, 
would  natoimlly  alford  the  mstrilalB  lor 
the  **twel^  ttones**  of  whieh  tfe 
natural  altar  was  boih.  1 
81,83. 
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olives,  and  above  a  well  of  water,  said  to  be  perennial',  and 
which  may  therefore  have  escaped  the  general  droughty  and 
have  been  able  to  famish  water  for  the  trenches  round  the 
altar,  must  have  been  ranged,  on  one  side  the  king  and  people, 
with  the  eight  hundred  and  fifty  prophets  of  Baal  and  Astarte, 
and  on  the  other  side  the  solitary  and  commanding  figure  of 
the  Prophet  of  the  Lord.  Full  before  them  opened  the  whole 
plain  of  Esdraelon ',  with  Tabor  and  its  kindred  ranges  in  the 
distance;  on  the  rising  ground,  at  the  opening  of  its  iredley,  the 
city  of  Jezreel,  with  Ahab's  palace  and  Jezebel's  temple  dis- 
tinctly visible ;  in  the  nearer  foreground,  immediately  under 
the  base  of  the  mountain,  was  clearly  seen  the  winding  stream 
of  the  Kishon,  working  its  way  throu^  the  narrow  pass  of  the 
hills  into  the  Bay  of  Acre  *•  Such  a  scene,  with  such  recollec- 
tions of  the  past,  with  such  sights  of  the  present,  was  indeed  a 
fitting  theatre  for  a  conflict  more  momentous  than  any  which 
their  ancestors  had  fought  in  the  plain  below.  This  is  not  the 
place  to  enlarge  upon  the  intense  solemnity  and  significance  of 
that  conflict  which  lasted  on  the  mountain-height  fi:om  morning 
till  noon,  firom  noon  till  the  time  of  the  evening  sacrifice.  It 
ended  at  last  in  the  level  plain  below,  where  Elijah  *'  brought " 
the  defeated  prophets  "  down ''  the  steep  sides  of  the  mountain 
*'  to  the  '  torrent '  of  the  Kishon,  and  slew  them  there.** 

The  closing  scene  still  remains.  From  the  slaughter  by  the 
aide  of  the  Kishon,  the  King  "  went  up  * "  at  Elijah's  bidding 
once  again  to  the  peaceful  glades  of  Carmel,  to  join  in  the 
sacrificial  feast  And  Elijah  too  ascended  to  "  the  top  of  the 
mountain,"  and  there,  with  his  fsice  upon  the  earth,  remained 


'  So  ire  were  told  by  our  guide  from 
Asffth.  The  e»oi  ipot  is  marked  bj 
an  old  olive  tree,  iaoUted  from  the  olive 
groTe  which  gtode  thii  lower  plain,  and 
whieh  haa  been  bought  by  the  monks. 
M.  Van  de  Velde  was  more  fortunate  in 
being  able  to  eiamine  this  well  for  him- 
self. He  deseribes  it  (L  826)  as  <*a 
ravlted  and  very  abondant  fountain, 
bnili  in  the  form  of  a  tank  with  a  ftw 
■teps  leading  down  to  it,  jnst  as  one  iinda 
elaewhere  in  the  old  wdls  or  springs  of 
the  Jewish  times.**  Bot  Dr.  ^lompson 
(Land  and  Bo(^  p.  484)  foond  the  spring 
iry,  and  aooordingly  eoqjectnies  that 
the  water  same  from  the  springs  of  the 
Kishon. 


It  is  the  best  view  of  the  plain  that 


s  1  Kings  ztiiL  40.  On  the  descent 
from  Gannel  to  the  plain  of  Bsdraelon  a 
knoll  was  painted  ont  botii  to  Mr.  Wil- 
liams and  H.  Van  de  Velde  (L  880) 
ealled  **Tel  Kishon,"  or  "Tel  Sadi,**  or 
"TeUTom."  The  Utter  name  ("hiU  of 
the  priests")  naturally  saggests  a  me- 
morial of  the  massacre  of  the  priests  of 
BaaL  It  is  possible  (as  Schwan  suggestn, 
49,  74)  that  the  modem  name  of  the 
Kishon,  Nahr  el-Mnkatta  <*<  river  of 
slaughter**),  may  hare  the  aame  deriva- 
tion, though  it  may  also  refer  to  the 
bloody  history  of  the  whole  plain. 

«  1  Kings  xTiil  41. 
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wrapt  in  prayer,  whilst  his  servant  mounted  to  the  hi^est 
point  of  all,  whence  there  is  a  wide  view  of  the  blue  reach  of 
the  Mediterranean  Sea',  over  the  western  shoulder  of  the  ridge. 
The  sun  was  now  gone  down,  but  the  cloudless  sky  was  lit  np 
with  the  long  bright  glow  which  succeeds  an  eastern  sunset 
Seven  times  the  servant  climbed  and  looked,  and  seven  times 
there  was  nothing ;  the  sky  was  still  clear,  the  sea  was 
still  calm.  At  last,  out  of  the  far  horizon  there  rose  a  little 
cloud — ^the  first  that  had  for  days  and  months  passed  across 
the  heavens — and  it  grew  in  the  deepening  shades  of  evening, 
and  at  last  the  whole  sky  was  overcast,  and  the  forests  of 
Oarmel  shook  in  the  welcome  sound  of  those  mighly  winds 
which  in  Eastern  regions  precede  a  coming  tempest.  Each 
from  his  separate  height,  the  King  and  the  Prophet  descended. 
And  the  King  mounted  his  chariot  at  the  foot  of  the  momitwn. 
lest  the  long-hoped-for  rain  should  swell  the  torrent  of  the 
Kishon,  as  in  the  days  when  it  swept  away  the  host  of  Sisera; 
and  ''the  hand  of  the  Lord  was  upon  Elijah,"  and  he  giii  his 
mantle  round  his  loins,  and,  amidst  the  rushing  storm  with 
which  the  night  closed  in,  **  ran,"  as  if  to  do  honour  to  the 
king',  *'  before  the  chariot,"  as  the  Bedouins  of  his  native 
Gilead  still  run,  with  inexhaustible  strength,  to  the  entrance 
of  Jezreel,  distant,  thouf;rh  still  visible,  from  the  scene  of  his 
triumph. 

VI.  Almost  all  the  recollections  of  the  plain  of  Esdraelon 
belong  to  the  Old  Testament.  Yet  we  are  now  on  the  verge  of 
the  chief  scenes  of  the  New  Testament,  and  the  battle-field  of 
Israel  may  have  suggested  to  Him,  who  must  have  crossed  and 
re-crossed  it  on  His  many  journeys  to  and  from  and  through 
Galilee,  those  *'  victorious  deeds  "  and  ''  heroic  acts  *'  which 
Milton  has  ascribed  to  His  early  meditations : 

To  retoM  Israel  from  the  Roman  yoke^ 
Then  to  rabdne  and  qnell  o*er  all  tlie  earth 
Brute  Tiolence,  and  inond  ^numic  power.** 

But  it  is  the  poet  only,  not  the  Evangelist^  who  has  ventured 


'  rhii  VM  alao  oheerred  hj  IL  Van  height^  howerer,  rnxj  be  aaoended  in  • 

le  Yelde  (i.  826).    From  the  place  where  few  minntea,  and  a  fall  Yiew  of  the  «i 

BUjah  must  hsTe  worBhipped,  —  which  obtained  from  the  top ;  or  again  the  litw 

one  may  snppose  to  have  bieen  the  point  open  to  the  weat  immediately  below  tke 


of  the  aqnare  min  looking  towards  Jei-      Ifnhamkah. 

reel,~the  view  of  the  aea  la  just  intel^  *  See  Thompeon*8  Land  and  Book,  iU 

tepted    by  ao    adjacent  height.      That 
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to  throw  even  this  passing  thought  into  that  peaceful  careePi 
and  the  one  incident  which  connects  Him  with  the  plain  of 
Esdraelon  is  remarkable  for  the  striking  contrast  which  it  pre- 
sents to  all  the  other  associations  of  the  region. 

On  the  northern  slope  of  the  ragged  and  barren  ri^e  of 
Little  Hermon,  immediately  west  of  Endor,  which  lies  . 
in  a  fhrther  recess  of  the  same  range,  is  the  mined 
village  of  Nain,  No  convent,  no  tradition  marks  the  spot. 
But,  under  these  circumstances,  the  name  is  sufficient  \p 
guarantee  its  authenticity.  One  entrance  alone  it  could  have 
had,  that  which  opens  on  the  rough  hill  side  in  its  downward 
slope  to  the  plain.  It  must  have  been  in  this  steep  descent,  as, 
according  to  Eastern  custom  they  "  carried  out  the  dead  man/' 
that  "  nigh  to  the  gate  "  of  the  village,  the  bier  was  stopped, 
and  the  long  procession  of  mourners  stayed,  and  "  the  young 
man  delivered  back  "  to  his  mother'.  It  is  a  spot  which  has  no 
peculiarity  of  feature  to  fix  it  on  the  memory ;  its  situation  is 
like  that  of  all  the  villages  on  this  plain ;  but,  in  the  authen« 
ticity  of  its  claims,  and  the  narrow  compass  within  which  we 
have  to  look  for  the  touching  incident,  it  may  rank  amongst 
the  most  interesting  points  of  the  sceneiy  of  the  Gospel 
narrative. 


GALILEE. 


CHAFTBE  X. 


QALILBR. 

lUlk  if.  IS— 16.  '<  And  ]e»^<iiig  Nalar•U^  He  omm  and  dwdt  n 
OapenuMm,  which  ii  upon  the  aea  ooMt,  in  the  botden  of  Zabnlan  ud 
Nephibalim :  that  it  migki  he  fnlfllled  which  wm  qioken  hj  Bauee  the 
prophet,  eajing,  The  land  of  Zabnlon,  and  the  land  of  Nephthalim,  hf  the 
way  of  the  iea,  beyond  Jordan,  Galilee  of  the  Qentilea ;  the  people  whkk 
■at  in  darknoM  nw  great  light ;  and  to  them  which  at  in  the  xcgioB  a^ 
thadow  of  death  light  it  ipnug  np.** 


Scenery  of  Northem  Paleetine — ^The  fonr  Northern  Tribea — ^Their  weattk 
and  thdr  iaolation — ^Hiitoiy  in  the  New  Testament.  L  Nasabrb.— 
Ite  upland  bann— Ite  eeolnsion— Sacred  looatitiea.  II.  Lamm  or  On- 
insAUTH  :  1.  Phun  of  Hattin  and  Ifoontain  of  the  Beatitqdee— Bettk 
of  Hattin  ;  2.  View  of  the  Lake  of  Oenneeareth  ;  8.  Later  eelefariiy  of 
Tiberias ;  4.  Plain  of  Genneotfeth— The  Sea  of  LifiB— Traifio— Feidi^ 
— ndieriee — Population  ;  5.  Scene  of  the  Gospel  lIintetiT — "IIibi- 
faetoring  district  *'— The  Beaeh— The  Deeeft— The  Demflniaos  and  the 
Feeding  of  the  Mnltitodee— The  l^Ilages  of  the  Plain  of 
The  DMtmetion  of  (kneniaam. 
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GALILEE. 


Th£  broad  depression  of  Esdraelon  was  the  natural  boundary 
and  debatable  land  between  the  central  and  northern  tribes  oi 
Palestine.  On  the  north  of  the  plain  rises  another  group  of 
mountains,  as  distinct  in  character  and  form,  as  they  are 
separate  in  fact,  from  those  of  Samaria  and  Judaa,  g^^,^^  ^ 
and  thus,  in  like  manner,  distinguished  by  the  name  NorUierQ 
of  the  chief   tribe  that  dwelt  among  them,  '^the  ^ 

mountains  of  Naphtali,'*  as  the  more   southern  were  ''the 
mountains  of  Ephraim  "  and  ''  of  Judah'." 

These  hills  are  the  western  roots  which  Hermon  thrusts  out 
towards  the  sea,  as  it  thrusts  out  the  mountains  of  Bashan 
towards  the  Desert ;  and  as  such  they  partake  of  the  jagged 
outline,  of  the  varied  vegetation,  and  of  the  high  upland 
hollows  which  characterise  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  the  whole 
mass  of  the  Lebanon  range,  in  contrast  to  the  monotonous 
aspect  of  the  more  southern  scenery.  So  few  travellers  visit 
the  interior  of  the  Galilean  mountains,  that  their  beauty  and 
richness  is  almost  unknown.  M.  Van  de  Velde,  who,  contrary 
to  the  usual  course,  entered  Palestine  from  the  north,  contrasts 
them  favourably  even  with  the  rich  valley  of  Samaria.  ''It 
suffered,"  he  says,  "  in  my  case  from  my  having  entered  the 

'  Joahiui  u.  7. 
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rocky  mountains  of  Ephraim  from  the  much  finer  and  tml} 
noble  Galilee*."  Tabor,  as  already  described,  is  in  £M:t  the 
furthermost  southern  and  eastern  outpost  of  the  peeolitf 
mixture  of  greensward  and  forest,  which,  like  a  long  stretch  of 
English  park-scenery,  extends  the  whole  way  from  the  plain 
of  Acre  to  Nazareth,  through  the  tribe  of  Zebulun.  And  a 
similar  tract,  although  in  a  more  mountainous  district,  cha- 
racterises the  hills  of  Naphtali,  which  bound  the  plain  of 
Merom. 

This  distinction  of  scenery,  together  with  the  natuial 
separation  of  the  hills  of  the  north  from  those  which  hb 
have  hitherto  traversed,  contains  the  main  explanation  d 
The  few  ^^  history  of  the  northern  tribes.  Asher  has  been 
Northan  already  described  in  connection  with  the  mari- 
time plain  of  Phosnicia,  on  the  skirts  of  widch 
his  possession  hung.  Of  the  almost  servile  character  of 
Issachar  enough  has  been  said  in  describing  the  plain  of 
Esdraelon*.  But  they  must  be  briefly  recalled  here,  aa 
sharing  the  general  fortunes  of  the  northern  group,  of 
which  the  two  chief  tribes,  Naphtali  and  Zebulun,  occupied 
the  mountain-tract,  overlooking  and  commanding  the  teni* 
tory  of  the  two  others, — of  Asher  on  the  west,  and  Issachar 
on  the  south.  All  the  four  alike  kept  aloof  from  the  great 
historical  movements  of  Israel.  With  the  exceptions  abeadj 
noticed,  when  the  immediate  pressure  of  northern  invaders 
rallied  them,  first  round  Barak  and  then  round  Gtideon,  in  the 
Plain  of  Esdraelon,  they  hardly  ever  appear  in  the  events  of 
the  Jewish  history.  They  were  content  with  their  rich  mountain* 
valleys,  and  their  maritime  coast.  Zebulun  is  to  **  rejoice  in 
his  goings  out**  Asher  was  to  "be  blessed*  with  childien,'* 
**  acceptable  to  his  brethren,"  dipping  his  foot  in  the  ** oil**  of 
his  olive  groves,  shod  with  "  the  iron  and  brass*  '*  of  Lebanon. 


1  Vol  I  874.  « Inaiaimiid in Lebuon.  {Bmm^ 

*  Sm  Ohapten  VL  and  IX.  L  698 ;  Ydiwy,  L  888 ;  Bu«Uiaidt|  71) 

*  DMt.  szxiiL  84,  afi.    Then  ia  h«re  O^iper  («Im  tnia  tmwbtun  of  tht  vari 
a  plaj  on  the  word  Aeher,    '*  hinted^*'  zendered  hrtm)  is  nowhere  i 
■a  in  the  anelcgons  eeee  of  JudtJk  and  \mi  its  frequent  mention  in 
*<  jwtitfM^"  den.  xlix.  8.  with  the  TjimoM  jutifiee  the 
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Naphtaii  was  to  be  like  a  *  spreading  terebinth'  of  the  up- 
lands of  Lebanon\  "he  'putteth  oat'  goodly  *boaghs\"  He  i» 
to  be  "  satisfied  with  favour,  and  full  with  the  blessing  of  the 
Lord  '.'*  They  were  to  have  also  their  openings  to  wealth  and 
power  by  traffic  on  sea  and  land.  "  Zebnlun  shall  ^heir 
dwell  at  the  *  shore '  of  the  sea,  and  shall  be  for  a  v«l^ 
'  shore '  of  ships,  and  his  border  shall  be  nnto  Zidon  \**  "  Asher 
abode  in  his  'creeks' ; "  Zebnlnn  and  Issachar  are  to  ''sack  of 
the  abundance  of  the  seas,  and  of  treasures  hid  in  the  sand  \" 
Naphtaii  was  **  to  possess  the  '  sea  on '  the  south  *,"  that  is,  the 
thoroughfare  and  traffic  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee. 

All  these  points  of  contact  with  the  surrounding  nations 
tended  to  confirm  their  isolation  from  the  rest  of  their  country- 
men. Ephraim  and  Judah  were  separated  firom  the  Their  iMU- 
world  by  the  Jordan-valley  on  one  side,  and  the  ^'^ 
hostile  Philistines  on  another ;  but  the  northern  tribes  were  in 
the  direct  highway  of  all  the  invaders  firom  the  north,  in 
unbroken  communication  with  the  promiscuous  races  who  have 
always  occupied  the  heights  of  Lebanon,  and  in  close  and 
peaceful  alliance  with  the  most  commercial  and  enterprising 
nation  of  the  ancient  world,  the  Phosnicians.  From  a  very 
early  period,  their  joint  territory  acquired  the  name  which  it 
bore  under  a  slightiy  altered  form  in  the  distribution  of  the 
country  into  a  Boman  province — **  Galil,  Galilah,  Galiltea'." 
It  would  seem  to  be  merely  another  mode  of  expressing  what 
is  indicated  by  the  word  "Giccar  "  in  the  case  of  the  Jordan- 
valley — a  '' circle"  or  '* region;"  and  as  such  implies  the 
separation  of  the  district  firom  the  more  regularly  organised 
tribes  or  kingdoms  of  Samaria  and  Judasa.  Gradually,  too,  it 
came  to  bo  regarded  as  the  firontier  between  **  the  Holy  Land," 


1  QeB.xUx.81.  M]iferaiidUed*'*]ii]id 
let  looee ;  he  gLveth  goodly  worde."  IC. 
Yarn  de  Velde  (IL  418)  ipedu  of  tlie 
wooded  baaiiie— fudeni  "ranoonded  by 
dark4ea?ed  oftk-irood%  whilit^  here  end 
tbere,  iluek  tufted  teaiiohee  of  (he  Ouob 
mil^i  Iw  eeen  riring  •kf^'*^'**  gurden 
thai  liM  no  end," — Imahei  end  treei 
<•  infinite  in  number,*'  beihreen  NanreCh 
•ad  Sefed  (lb.),  /oeepbns  (BelL  Jnd. 
UI  iU.  2)  deeeribee  Galilee^  ■■  ''plMited 


with  aU  kind!  of  tnee.*'  And  I  can 
bear  witneea  to  the  eeae  between  Sheftt- 
Omar,  and  Sefllirieb. 

*  Dent,  zxxiii  28. 

>  Qea.  xlix.  18.  SeeAppendix,  CftopA. 
«  Dent  xxxiii.  19.    See  Chaptcn  VL 
and  IX. 

*  So  Dent  xxxiii.  28  may  be  tranalated. 

*  Joahna   ix.    7,    Hebrew,    OalU,   2 
Kings  XT.  29,  ha-GaUlah. 
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and  the  external  world,  *'  Galilee  of  the  Gentiles' ;  *'  a  idtoatioii 
curiously  illustrating,  if  it  did  not  suggest,  the  use  of  the  ward 
in  ecclesiastical  architecture — ^the  ''  Galilee  "  or  Porch  of  the 
Cathedral  of  Palestine.  Twenty  of  its  cities  were  actoallj 
annexed  by  Solomon  to  the  adjacent  kingdom  of  Tyre ;  and 
formed  with  their  territory  the  "  boundary  "  or  **  oflEscouring  " 
("  Gebul"  or  "  Gabul*")  of  the  two  dominions,  at  a  later  time 
still  known  by  the  general  name  of  **  *  the  boundaries '  C*  coastBy" 
or  "  borders  ")  of  Tyre  and  Sidon*."  Another  district  of  the  same 
character  on  the  east,  as  Cabul  on  the  west,  was  Decapolis  \  a 
district  of  ten  cities,  mostiy  inhabited  by  Gentiles.  Of  these  <dties 
one  was  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Jordan,  at  the  point  where 
the  plain  of  Esdraelon  branches  down  into  the  Jordan  Tallej.  It 
has  been  already  mentioned,  under  the  name  of  Bethshan,  as 
having  alone  of  all  the  northern  fortresses  remained  in  the 
hands  of  the  Canaanites.  It  was  thus,  as  it  were,  a  norCfaem 
Jebus ;  but,  unlike  Jebus,  it  remained  a  Gentile  settiement  to 
the  very  close  of  the  Jewish  history,  known  by  the  Greek  name 
of  Scythopolis,  and  celebrated  on  Grecian  coins  as  the  City  of 
Bacchus '.  In  the  first  great  deportation  of  the  Jewish  pecu- 
lation, "  Naphtali  and  Galilee  '*  suffered  the  same  &te  as  the 
trans-Jordanic  tribes  before  Ephraim  or  Judah  had  been 
molested*.  In  the  time  of  the  Christian  era  this  oxiipiial 
disadvantage  of  their  position  was  stiU  felt ;  the  '*  speech  of 
GaUleans  "  **  bewrayed  "  them  by  its  uncouth  pronunciatioii ' ; 
and  their  distance  from  the  seats  of  government  and  civilisation 
at  Jerusalem  and  Csesarea  gave  them  their  character  for 
turbulence  or  independence,  according  as  it  was  viewed  by 
their  friends  or  their  enemies. 


'  Lmu.  ix.  1 ;  Matt.  It.  15. 

*  Snoh  teems  to  be  the  play  of  the 
wordi  of  Hizam.  *'  What  oitieB  are  these 
which  thou  hast  gireii  me,  my  brother  ? 
And  he  called  them  the  land  of  CaJnd 
unto  this  day.'*     1  Kings  ix.  12,  13. 

s  KaU.  XT.  21 ;  Mark  yii.  24,  31 ; 
LnkeTL  17. 

*  With  the  exception  of  Bethshan,  they 
were  all  on  the  eastern  aide  of  the  Jordan 
(Pliny  H.  N.,  t.  16, 18).  But  from  the 
way  in  which  the  word  is  introdnoed  ia 
the   Qospel   namtiTe    (Matt.   it.   25 ; 


Mark  t.  SO;  Tii.  81),  it  would 
that  ihej  w«re  regaided  as  lAtta 
of  Penea,  but  of  Qalilee. 

*  For  the  histoiy  of  Bnfliihaw,  aee  p>. 
840,  407 ;  and  campan  Joa.  Aal  ZIO. 
xiiL  2 ;  6.  J.  IL  xriiL  8 ;  PalMiM, 
Baomer  ta  voce. 

*  2  Kings  XT.  29. 

7  Matt.  xztL  78.  For  the  diffenMC 
of  Galilean  onstona  »^'y^  dialert,  set 
Ligbtfbot  Cu.  77,  78)  Bnan's 
SmMtiques  Cl  818) 
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This  isolation,  which  renders  the  history  of  Galilee  an  almost 
entire  blank  in  the  Old  Testament,  is  the  cause  of  its  q^^  ^ 
sndden  glory  in  the  New.  the  New 

I.   It  is  one  peculiarity  of  the  Galilean  hills,  as  ^ 

distinct  from  those  of  Ephraim  or  Judah,  that  they  contain  or 
sustain  green  basins  of  table-land  just  below  their 
topmost  ridges ;  forming  marked  features  in  any  view 
from  the  summit  of  Tabor,  or  farther  north  from  the  slopes 
of  Hermon.  Such  apparently  was  that  ancient  sanctuary,  the 
birth-place  of  Barak,  Eedesh-Naphtali,  'the  Holy  Place  of 
Naphtali,'  known  only  by  its  significant  name,  and  its  selection 
as  the  northern  city  of  refage,  corresponding  to  Shechem  in 
central,  and  Hebron  in  southern  Palestine.  Such,  too,  although 
less  elevated,  was  the  Boman  capital  of  Galilee — Dio-Csesarea, 
or  Sepphoris ',  situated  in  the  green  plain  of  Buttauf  in  the 
hills  immediately  above  Acre. 

But  such  above  all  is  Nazabeth.  Fifteen  gently  rounded 
hills  **  seem  as  if  they  had  met  to  form  an  enclosure  "  itBopiuid 
for  this  peaceful  basin ;  they*  rise  round  it  like  the  ^»^i 
edge  of  a  shell  to  guard  it  from  intrusion.  It  is  "  a  rich  and 
beautiful  field  "  in  the  midst  of  these  green  hills  * — abounding 
in  gay  flowers  ^  in  fig-trees,  small  gardens,  hedges  of  the  prickly 
pear;  and  the  dense  rich  grass  afibrds  an  abundant  pasture.  The 
expression  of  the  old  topographer,  Quaresmius,  was  as  happy 
as  it  is  poetical ;  "  Nazareth  is  a  rose,  and,  like  a  rose,  has  the 
same  rounded  form,  enclosed  by  mountains  as  the  flower  by  its 
leaves."  The  village  stands  on  the  steep  slope  of  the  south- 
western side  of  the  valley ;  its  chief  object,  the  great  Franciscan 
Convent  of  the  Annunciation  with  its  white  campanile  and 
brown  enclosure  •. 


1  Jcaephns,  Ant.  XYIIL  ii  1.  The 
fUleet  Aoconnt  of  Sepphorieh  is  given  by 
Dr.  Clarke,  it.  184.  The  plain  of  But- 
tauf ii  called  bj  Joaepbiu  '*  The  great 
plain  of  Aeochie.**  See  Vita  §§  41,  45, 
eS  (Robinson,  Later  Seeearohes,  110). 

'  This  aooonnt  is  partlj  from  my  own 
reoolleetions,  partly  in  the  words  of  Dr. 
^chardson,  whose  description  of  Naxareth 
is  nnnsnally  faithful  and  Tirid.  (See 
tfodem  Traveller,  p.  804.) 

*  Richardson  speaks  of  them  as  barren, 
snd  Qnaresmins  (ii  818),  ■■  barreOf 
whiitf  chalky  hills,  and  says  the  town 


thenee  derives  its  name  of  Medina  Abiad, 
"  the  white  city.**  Tnis  oonfirms 
Sohwars's  remark  (p.  178),  who  says 
that  he  has  oMertemed  from  ancient 
docoments  that  the  town  of  Nazareth  was 
caUed  the  White  Town  "— "  Laban," 

^  Henoe  possibly  its  name,  aooording 
to  the  old  interpretation  of  it  as 
* '  Flowery."  (See  von  Raomer,  Palftstina, 
p.  119.  The  Abb6  Michon,  speaking  ss  a 
botanist  (Voy.  Religiense,  ii.  28),  says  of 
Nazareth,  ^'CTest  la  oontrte  de  tout  la 
Jnd4e  od  j'ai  vn  le^ns  de  flenrs.* 

^  See  Chapter  XIV. 
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From  the  crest  of  the  hills  which  thus  screen  it,  especially 
from  that  called  Nebi-Said,  or  Ismail,  on  the  western  side, 
is  one  of  the  most  striking  views  in  Palestine ;  Tabor  with  its 
rounded  dome,  on  the  south-east ;  Hermon*g  white  top  in  the 
distant  north,  Carmel  and  the  Mediterranean  Sea  to  the  west- 
a  conjunction  of  those  three  famous  mountains  probably  unique 
in  the  views  of  Palestine :  and  in  the  nearer  prospect^  the 
uplands  in  which  Nazareth  itself  stands,  its  own  circular  basin 
behind  it ;  on  the  west,  enclosed  by  similar  hills,  overhanging 
the  plain  of  Acre,  lies  the  town  of  Sepphorieh,  just  noticed  as 
the  Roman  capital,  and  brought  into  close,  and  as  far  as  ita 
situation  is  concerned,  not  improbable  connection  with  Nazareth, 
as  the  traditional  residence  of  the  Virgin's  parents.  On  the 
south,  and  south-east,  lies  the  broad  plain  of  Esdraelon,  over- 
hung by  the  high  pyramidal  hill,  which,  as  the  highest  point  of 
the  Nazareth  range,  and  thus  the  most  conspicuous  to  travellen 
approaching  from  the  plain,  has  received,  though  without  any 
historical  ground,  the  name  of  the  *'  Mount  of  Precipitation.'* 
These  are  the  natural  features  which  for  nearly  thirty  yean 
met  the  almost  daily  view  of  Him  who  ''  increased  in  wisdom 
31^  £^  and  stature  "  within  this  beautiful  seclusion.  It  is  the 
•ednaion.  seclusion  which  constitutes  its  peculiarity  and  its 
fitness  for  these  scenes  of  the  Gospel  history.  Unknown  and 
unnamed  in  the  Old  Testament,  Nazareth  first  appears  as  the 
retired  abode  of  the  humble  carpenter.  Its  separation  from  the 
busy  world  may  be  the  ground,  as  it  certainly  is  an  illustration, 
of  the  Evangelist's  play  on  the  word  **  He  shall  be  called  a 
Nazarene."  Its  wild  character  high  up  in  the  Galilean  hills 
may  account  both  for  the  roughness  of  its  population,  unable  to 
appreciate  their  own  Prophet,  and  for  the  evil  reputation  which 
it  had  acquired  even  in  the  neighbouring  villages,  one  of  whose 
inhabitants,  Nathanael  of  Cana,  said :  "  Can  any  good  thing 
come  out  of  Nazareth  ?  "  There,  secured  within  the  nataral 
barrier  of  the  hills,  was  passed  that  youth,  of  which  the  most 
remarkable  characteristic  is  its  absolute  obscurity ;  and  thenoe 
came  the  name  of  Nazarene,  used  of  old  by  the  Jews,  and  used 
still  by  Mussulmans,  as  the  appellation  of  that  despised  sect 
which  has  now  embraced  the  civilised  world. 

It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  any  local  reminiscences  should 
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be  preseired  of  a  period  so  studiouslyy  as  it  would  appear, 
¥dthdrawn  from  our  knowledge.  Two  natural  features,  however, 
may  still  be  identified,  connected,  the  one  by  tradition,  the 
other  by  the  Gospel  narrative,  with  the  events  which  ^^  g  ^ 
have  made  Nazareth  immortal.  The  first  is  the  of  the  An- 
spring  or  well  in  the  green  open  space ',  at  the  north- 
east extremity  of  the  town ;  a  spot  well  known  as  the  general 
encampment  of  such  travellers  as  do  not  take  up  their  quarters 
in  the  Franciscan  convent.  This  well — ^which  must  always 
have  been  frequented,  as  it  is  now,  by  the  women  of  Nazareth — 
is  probably  that  which  the  earliest  local  traditions  of  Palestine 
claimed  to  be  the  scene  of  the  Angelic  Salutation  to  Mary,  as  she, 
after  the  manner  of  her  countrywomen,  went  thither  to  draw 
water.  The  tradition  may  be  groundless,  but  there  can  be 
little  question  that  the  locality  to  which  it  is  attached  exists, 
and  that  it  must  have  existed  at  the  time  of  the  alleged  scene. 
The  second  is  indicated  in  the  Gospel  history  by  one  of  those 
slight  touches  which  serve  as  a  testimony  to  the  truth  of  the 
description,  by  nearly  approaching  but  yet  not  crossing  the 
verge  of  inaccuracy.  "  They  rose,"  it  is  said  of  the  infuriated 
inhabitants,  **  and  cast  Him  out  of  the  city,  and  brought  Him  to 
'a  brow  of  the  mountain'  (la>9  3^pt;o9  rov  Spovt)  on  ^i^^as^ 
which  the  city  was  built,  so  as  to  '  cast  Him  down  the  of  the  Pre- 
cliff  * "  (Attc  KoraKpfriiwlaai  airr6v).  Most  readers  pro-  "*"•■'**"• 
bably  from  these  words  imagine  a  town  built  on  the  summit  of 
a  mountain,  from  which  summit  the  intended  precipitation  was 
to  take  place.  This,  as  I  have  said,  is  not  the  situation  of 
N^azareth.  Yet,  its  position  is  still  in  accordance  with  the 
narrative.  It  is  built  "  upon,"  that  is,  on  the  side  of, ''  a  moun- 
tain," but  the  "  brow  "  is  not  beneath  but  over  the  town,  and 
such  a  cliff  (ic/>i7/iv^),  as  is  here  implied,  is  to  be  found,  as  all 
modem  travellers  describe,  in  the  abrupt  face  of  the  limestone 
rock,  about  thirty  or  forty  feet  high,  overhanging  the  Maronite 
convent  at  the  south-west  comer  of  the  town,  and  another  at  a 
little  further  distance. 

It  is  needless  to  dwell  in  detail  on  the  other  lesser  scenes  of 
oar  Lord's  ministrations  in  the  neighbourhood  of  his  early 
home.    Nain,  at  two  or  three  hours'  distance,  in  the  Plain  of 

>  For  tUa  and  the  olher  ''Holy  PImm"  of  Nanraih  mo  Chap.  ZIT. 
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Esdraelon,  has  been  already  mentioned'.  The  "parts/'  or 
''  borders,"  of  Tyre  and  Sidon  are  too  indefinite  to  be  dwelt 
apon«  The  claims  of  Cana*  are  divided  between  the  two  modem 
villages  of  that  name,  the  one  situated  at  some  distance  in  the 
comer  of  the  basin  of  Seffdrieh,  in  an  upland  village  to  the  east 
of  Nazareth,  the  other  at  the  distance  of  half  a  day's  jonmey  to 
the  west.  Although  the  former  has  now  usurped  the  whole  tra- 
ditional sanctity,  the  latter,  from  the  absolute  identity  of  name, 
and  from  the  greater  antiquity  of  its  tradition,  is  on  the  whole 
the  most  probable  site.  The  situation  is  marked.  It  was  on  a 
rocky  eminence  at  the  north-western  comer  of  the  plain  of  Sef- 
fArieh,  at  the  mouth  of  a  narrow  wooded  glen,  leading  into  the 
plain  from  the  great  Jewish  fortress  of  Jotapata  (now  Jeflt). 
Ancient  cistems  and  tombs  can  be  traced  on  the  slope  of  the 
hill.  Bare  and  dry  as  it  now  is,  a  solitary  fig-tree  recalls  the 
&tory  of  its  most  illustrious  citizen,-*the  guileless  NathanaeL — 
and  a  deep  well  supplies  the  '*  water "  used  at  the  marriage 
supper.  It  immediately  oYerhangs  the  level  ground  at  the 
northern  end  of  the  plain,  which  in  the  end  of  spring  is  some- 
times a  marsh  or  lake, — and  it  is  probably  from  the  reeds, 
natural  to  such  a  neighbourhood,  that  it  derived  its  name  of 
Cana  or  "  the  reedy*,*'  with  the  additional  epithet  of  GUilee,  u. 
distinguish  it  from  Cana  (Eanah)  in  the  tribe  of  Asher,  which 
has  its  name  from  a  similar  cause. 

Thi  Laki  ^^'  ^^^  ^^^  ™^^^  important  district  of  Galilee  has 
or  Qnriri.   not  yet  been  mentioned. 

"^*""*  1.  And  first,  we  must  descend  from  the  hills  of 

Galilee  once  more  into  the  Plain  of  Esdraelon,  and  leaving 
Tabor  on  the  right,  turn  off  into  a  lesser  wild  upland  plain, 
now  called  Ard-el-Hamma,  which  is  an  excrescence  of  the  great 
plain  on  the  nortl^-west,  as  the  plain  of  Acre  is  on  the  south- 
Plain  of  "^esi.  This  undulating  table-land,  which  skirts  the 
Hatttn.  hiiig  q{  Galilee  on  the  east,  is  broken  by  a  long  low 
ridge  rising  at  its   northern  extremity  into  a  square-shaped 


^  See  Cbapter  IX.  dose  to  lee  whether  there  wefe  Mtnllj 

s  Bwald  (toL  t.  147)  infen,  not  with-      leedi  there.     Bat  on  the  bill  of  One 


eat  reeeoo,  from  John  iL  1,  11,  end  it.      iteeU;— probebly  from  its  mv  ywmdj 
46,  that  Oana  was  at  that  time  the  actual      to  this  manh, — there  were  i 


rendenoe  of  the  Holy  Familj.  The  modern  Tillace,  of  whisk  Him 

*  In  April,   1862,  the  swamp  wss  a      remain,  is  entirel?  deeertad 
Uke.  and  I  did  not  advanee  saftdenttT 
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hill  with  two  tops,  which  give  it  the  modem  name  of  "  the  ITorns 
of  Hattln/'  Hatttn  being  the  village  on  the  ridge  at  its  base. 
This  moimtain  or  hill — for  it  only  rises  sixty  feet  above  the 
plain — is  that  known  to  pilgrims  as  the  MouDt  of  the    kho^^oi 
Beatitudes,  the  supposed  scene  of  the  "  Sermon  on   th*  Baai* 
the  Mount."    The  tradition  cannot  lay  claim  to  an 
early  date;  it  was  in  all  probability  suggested  first  to  the 
Crusaders  by  its  remarkable  situation.    But  that  situation  so 
strikingly  coincides  with  the  intimations  of  the  Gospel  narrative, 
as  almost  to  force  the  inference  that  in  this  instance  the  eye  of 
those  who  selected  the  spot  was  Ibr  once  rightly  guided.    It  is 
the  only  height  seen  in  this  direction  from  the  shores  of  the 
Lake  of  Gennesareth.    The  plain  on  which  it  stands  is  easily 
accessible  from  the  lake,  and  from  that  plain  to  the  summit  is 
but  a  few  minutes'  walk.     The  platform  at  the  top  is  evidently 
suitable  for  the  collection  of  a  multitude,  and  corresponds 
precisely  to  the  '*  level  place"*  (riwrnt  wihroS)  to  which  He  would 
**  come  down,"  as  from  one  of  its  higher  horns,  to  address  the 
people.    Its  situation  is  central  bofli  to  the  peasants  of  the 
Galilean  hills  and  the  fishermen  of  the  Galilean  lake,  between 
which  it  stands,  and  would  therefore  be  a  natural  resort  both  to 
**  Jesus  and  His  disciples*,"  when  they  retired  for  solitude  from 
the  shoresof  the  sea,  and  also  to  the  crowds  who  assembled  '*from 
Galilee,  from  Decapolis,  from  Jerusalem,  from  Judaea,  and  froio 
beyond  Jordan."  None  of  the  other  mountains  in  the  neighbour- 
hood could  answer  equally  well  to  this  description,  inasir.uch  as 
they  are  merged  into  the  uniform  barrier  of  hills  round  the  lake : 
whereas  this  stands  separate — "the  mountain*"  which  alone 
could  lay  claim  to  a  distinct  name,  with  the  exception  of  the  one 
height  of  Tabor,  which  is  too  distant  to  answer  the  requirements. 
The  Crusaders  gave  it  its  present  title ;  and  it  has  another 
fatal  association  with  their  history,  one  of  the  few     Battle  of 
vivid  recollections  which  rival  the  permanent  interest     ^***^ 
of  these  Galilean  localities.     On  that  long  dry  ridge,  under  the 
homing  midsummer  sun  of  Syria,  on  the  6th  of  July,  1187.  was 
encamped  the  Christian  host,  in  the  final  crisis  of  the  Crusades, 

>  Luke  ^  17,  miitnuidAiid  ''pUin."      in  IffttL  xt.  29,  throvi  mm»  docH  os 
•  nut.  hr.  85— T.  1.  this  iD'ermee. 

>  The  we  of  tho  saiw*  w-^  (W  S(h) 
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and  round  the  base  of  the  hill  on  every  side  was  the  victorious 
army  of  Saladin  ready  for  the  attack.  The  attack  was  made ; 
and  under  circumstances  somewhat  similar  to  those  of  the  rout 
on  Mount  Gilboa,ihe  Christian  entrenchments  on  the  hill  were 
stormed,  and  one  more  was  added  to  the  long  list  of  the  battles 
of  the  Plain  of  Esdraelon — ^the  last  struggle  of  the  Crusaders, 
in  which  all  was  staked  in  the  presence  of  the  holiest  scenes  oi 
Christianity,  and  all  miserably  lost'. 

2.  From  the  plain  and  from  the  mountain,  thus  doubly 
Viewoftiw  <^6l®I>^&^^»  the  traveller  descends  to  the  sea  oi 
^^^  Galilee.  The  first  glimpse  of  its  waters  he  will  have 
had  from  the  top  of  Tabor;  they  also  lie  opened  out  wide 
before  him  from  the  top  of  the  Mount  of  Beatitudes.  But  the 
first  full  view,  as  it  is  approached  by  the  regular  road,  is  on  the 
descent  through  the  hills  whose  summits  form  the  boundary  oi 
the  plain  of  Hatttn,  and  which  on  the  other  side  slope  abraptly 
down  to  the  lake  itself,  as  it  lies  a  thousand  feet  below  the 
level  of  the  country.  Few  can  fail  to  have  been  struck  by  the 
sudden  flash,  as  from  a  rent  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  when 
this  view  of  the  lake  rises  from  below,  and  greets  the  trareller 
in  his  steep  downward  journey.  It  is,  moreover,  a  moment,  if 
any,  when  recollections  of  the  past  disarm  any  attempts  to  criti- 
cise the  details  of  the  actual  scene.  Yet,  whether  it  be  tame  and 
poor,  as  some  travellers  say,  or  eminently  beautiful,  as  others, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  it  has  a  character  of  its  own  which  shall 
here  be,  if  possible,  described.  It  is  about  thirteen  miles  long, 
and  in  its  broadest  parts  six  miles  wide,  that  is,  about  the  same 
length  as  our  own  Winandermere,  but  of  a  considerably  greater 
breadth.  In  the  clearness  of  the  eastern  atmosphere,  it  looks 
much  smaller  than  it  is.  From  no  point  on  the  western  side 
can  it  be  seen  completely  from  end  to  end;  the  promontory 
under  which  Tiberias  stands  cutting  off  the  southern,  as  the  pro- 
montory over  the  plain  of  Gennesareth,  the  northern  extremity; 
BO  that  the  form  which  it  presents  is  generally  that  of  an  ovaL 
But  what  makes  it  unlike  any  of  our  English  lakes  is  the  deep 
depression,  which  gives  it  something  of  the  strange,  unnatoral 
character  that  belongs  in  a  still  greater  degree  to  the  Dead  Sei^ 

I  The  battle  ia  rafficiendr  deecribed  in  Kebinaon  (tcI.  iii.  pp.  341—948) 


and  in  some  degree  to  all  lakes  of  Yolcanic  *  origin,  sach  as  thoea 
of  Alba,  Nemi,  and  Ayemns.  The  hills  on  the  eastern  side 
partake  of  the  horisontal  outline  which  belongs  to  the  whole 
eastern  barrier  of  the  Jordan  valley.  Bnt  the  western  moun* 
tains,  especially  those  at  the  northern  end,  are  varied  in  form, 
and  this  variety  is  increased  when  they  are  seen  mingled  with 
the  long  curve  of  Tabor,  with  the  homed  platform  of  HattSn, 
and  with  the  jagged  summits  of  Safed,  standing  out  from  the 
offshoots  of  Lebanon.  Their  appearance,  even  in  the  view  from 
the  west,  where  alone  they  are  usually  seen,  presents  a  compli- 
cation of  striking  features,  such  as  is  hardly  elsewhere  visible 
in  Palestine;  and  this  must  be  still  more  the  case^  in  the 
aspect*  which  they  present  to  a  spectator  on  the  opposite  eastern 
shore,  now  for  the  most  part  entirely  unfrequented. 

As  we  descend  through  the  rocky  walls  which  encompass  it, 
its  peculiar  situation  makes  itself  more  strongly  felt.  Anothei 
climate  begins.  In  the  summer  or  late  spring,  all  travellers 
speak  of  the  oppressive  heat,  as  they  sink  below  the  bracing 
atmosphere  of  the  hills  of  Galilee  into  the  deep  basin  of  the 
Jordan  lake.  In  the  early  spring*  it  is  not  so:  but  even  then 
the  natural  features  at  once  indicate  that  we  are  approaching 
the  temperature  of  Jericho  and  the  Dead  Sea.  The  "Nabk," 
or  thorn-tree,  never  seen  in  the  higher  plains,  here  breaks  out 
along  the  hill*sides  in  thick  jungles ;  and. down  on  the  beach 
the  first  object  that  catches  the  eye  is  Tiberias  with  its  line  of 
palms.  Beyond  rises  the  white  dome  that  covers  the  warm 
springs,  which  send  out  their  steaming  waters  over  the  beach 
into  the  lake — ^an  indication  of  that  volcanic  agency  that  has 
from  time  to  time  overthrown  the  cities  in  this  neighbourhood, 
Tiberias  and  Safed,  with  a  destruction  for  the  time  almost  as 
terrible,  though  not  as  complete,  as  that  which  visited  the  older 
cities  of  the  south.  Along  the  edge  of  this  secluded  basin, 
runs  the  whole  way  round  from  north  to  south  a  level  beach; 
at  the  southern  end  roughly  strewn  with  the  black  and  white 
stones  peculiar  to  this  district\  and  also  connected  with  its 
volcanic  structure ;  but  the  central  or  northern  part  formed  of 
"smooth  sand,  or  of  a  texture  of  shells  and  pebbles  so  minute  as 

I  See  Bitter ;  Jordu,  toL  L  296.  April  in  1858,  and  m  the  19tli  and  20tb 

>  See  Lord  Lindsay's  Letters,  IL  p.  92.      of  April  in  1862. 
*  I  was  there  on  the  4tili  aod  f^*^  nf  *  See  Chapter  IL 
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to  resemble  sand,  like  the  substance  of  the  beach  on  the  Onlf 
of  Akaba.  Shrubs,  too,  of  the  tropical  thorn,  fringe  the  greater 
oart  of  the  line  of  shore,  mingled  here  and  there  with  the  bright 
pink  colours  of  the  oleander ; 

<<  An  thro'  tlM  rammer  ni^t, 
Thoio  Uoaomi  red  aad  bxighi 
Spread  their  eoft  breMte'," 

long  before  they  are  in  flower  in  the  valleys  of  the  higher 
country.  On  this  beach,  which  can  be  discerned  running  like 
a  white  line  all  round  the  lake,  the  hills  plant  their  dark  base, 
descending  nowhere  precipitously,  but  almost  everywhere  pre- 
senting an  alternation  of  soft  grassy  slopes  and  rocky  clifi, 
occasionally  broken  away  so  as  to  exhibit  the  red  and  gray 
colours  so  feimiliar  in  the  limestone  of  Greece. 

It  is  only  as  its  two  extremities  are  approached,  that  the 
parent  river,  and  its  connection  with  the  lake,  can  be  cleariy 
discerned.  At  each  end,  the  western  hills  fall  away  in  height, 
and  recede  from  the  shore.  On  the  south,  a  perfectly  level  plain 
of  green  receives  the  Jordan  as  it  silently  cuts  its  way  throo^ 
the  banks,  and  winds  away  down  the  wide  opening  of  the  valley. 
In  like  manner,  at  the  head  of  the  lake,  the  entrance  of  the 
river  is  marked  by  the  rich  green  plain  of  Batihah,  stretching 
close  up  to  the  high  wall  of  the  eastern  range*.  It  has  farced 
its  way  through  a  succession  of  foaming  rapids,  down  a  deep 
ravine,  almost  choked  with  luxuriant  oleanders,  and  then 
gently  pours  its  already  turbid  stream  into  the  clear  waters  of 
the  lake.  A  solitary  thorn  on  one  side,  and  a  group  of  five 
isolated  palms  on  the  other,  stand  on  the  brink  of  the  shore,  as 
if  to  welcome  its  entrance*. 

S.  These  are  the  general  features  of  the  most  sacred  sheet 
of  water  that  this  earth  contains.    Before  we  descend  to  its 


1  Kelle'i  CSirkli&ii  Teur^Thiid  Sim- 
lay  in  AdveDt  In  the  note  to  thst 
pMMg^  "rhododendrons'*  ie  n  misteke 
for  **  olennden.** 

*  Poeoeke  is  the  onlytnToUer  who  has 
pvbljshed  any  aoooont  of  the  Jordan 
between  the  Lakes  of  Merom  and  Qen- 
Msareth.  Bat  Mr.  Williams  has  aaeended 
it,  snd  his  aoconnt  agrees  with  Poeocke's, 
fti  representing  the  great  fid!  as  com- 
meneiogbdow  JaooVs  Bridge^  after  which 
it  is  a  perpetual  cascade,  till  within  three 
miles  of  its  entimnoe  into  the  sea  of  QalQee. 
The  plain  of  Batihah  is  desoribed  by 


Bobinsoo,  B.  B.  iu.  802. 

*  I  ha?e  deseribed  the  kke  as  I  saw  H 
from  these  Tarioos  points.  The  antaaee 
and  exit  of  the  Jordan  I  saw  only  (as 
here  indicated)  frcun  a  distance.  Kehkr'i 
lines  "on  the  SoTenth  Sondi^  after 
Trinity**  are  fiuthfnl  on  the  wbob, 
though  "Tabov^s  lonely  peak"*  m  (see 
Chapter  DC.)  an  inaccurate  espnssiaa, 
and  the  "  moontains  terraced  hjgb  with 
moiif  stone^"  is  an  image  hehmging  ti 
the  moist  atmosphere  of  the  West^  not  ti 
the  bare  landscape  of  the  BasL 
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more  special,  localities,  we  must  turn  to  its  general  histoxy 
Like  Oliyet  at  Jerusalem,  like  Nazareth,  like  Galilee  j^^ 
generally,  it  is  connected  with  no  cycle  of  sacred  ffisury  d 
assodatbns  but  one,  and  that  the  holiest  of  all.  In 
the  generation  indeed  immediately  succeeding  the  Christian 
era,  a  few  incidents  from  the  war  of  Vespasian  are  connected 
with  the  history  of  the  lake ;  and  in  the  next  generation  yet 
again  there  was  established  on  its  shores  the  great  Jewish 
university  which  rendered  Tiberias  for  three  centuries  the 
metropolis  of  the  race*.  Tiberias  became  the  seat  of  the 
Patriarch,  who  exercised  an  almost  Papal  sway  over  the  wide 
extent  to  which  his  exiled  countrymen  had  been  scattered. 
The  ruins  of  the  ancient  city,  the  numerous  tombs  in  the 
vicinity,  one  of  which  contains  the  remains  of  the  great 
Maimonides,  and  the  Jewish  population,  whose  peculiar 
manners  and  features  at  once  arrest  the  traveller's  attention  as 
he  passes  through  the  streets  of  the  modem  town, — attest  the 
reverence  in  which  it  has  been  held  by  the  distant  settlements, 
vrhence  Jews  have  for  centuries  come  to  lay  their  bones  in  the 
neighbourhood.  Tiberias,  and  Safed, — ^the  latter  overlooking  the 
lake  from  its  neighbouring  heights, — are  the  two  Holy  Cities  of 
the  north,  which,  in  the  eyes  of  modem  Judaism,  almost  rival 
the  two  Holy  Cities  of  the  south,  Jerasalem  and  Hebron.  Yet 
even  this  sanctity,  by  a  strange  coincidence  or  perversion  of 
facts,  has  grown  out  of  the  series  of  events  which  alone  give 
the  lake  its  real  fame.  As  at  Jerusalem  the  Babbinical  belief 
associated  the  Shechinah  with  Olivet,  so  here  the  selection  of 
Safed  and  Tiberias  as  the  "  Holy  Places  "  of  the  last  efforts  of 
Judaism,  was  dictated  by  the  thought  that  they  were  both  within 
sight  of  the  lake  from  whose  waters  the  Messiah  would  rise ; 
that  at  Tiberias  he  would  land,  and  at  Safed  establish  his 
throne.  **  I  have  created  seven  seas,  saith  the  Lord,"  (such  was 
the  Babbinical  belief,)  **  but  out  of  them  all  I  have  chosen  none 
but  the  Sea  of  Gennesareth*." 

4.  In  the  Old  Testament  its  name  occurs  from  time  to 
time    as    ''the  sea   of  Chinneroth*,"    either   from    a   town* 

>  Sm  Idghtfeot,  iL  26^  27 ;  IfUaaii'i  toL  i.  p.  84ff,  in  nferanoo  to  thif  belief. 

Bisl  oftlitJewi,i]i.l27.  *Niimb.    soiT.    11;   Jodi.    iSL    f 

<  Idghtfiwl^  L  5.    See  a  iMdiig  aeene  (ChinneToth)  ;  xiii.  27. 

«UMribed  in  OupUdn  AUen't  Dmd  Scft.  «  (Chinnovtii)  Joih.  six.  t5 
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OQ  its  banks,  or,  more  probablji  from  the  whole  district  in 
which  it  lies,  "  Chinnereth*,"  or  "  Chinneroth',"  perhaps  so 
uamed  from  the  oval  harp -like  form  of  its  basin.  The 
"  warm  springs  "  of  Tiberias,  streaming  from  the  shore, 
were  ahready  specified  under  the  name  of  "  Hammath'."  But 
it  was  not  altogether  unknown  for  the  purposes  of  traf&c. 
Tnffio  of  Situated  in  the  midst  of  the  Jordan  vallej,  on  the 
the  Uko.  great  thoroughfare  from  Babylon  and  Damascus  into 
Palestine,  its  waters  seem  to  have  answered  a  purpose  like  that 
served  by  the  Lake  of  Lucerne  between  Italy  and  Germany. 
Bence  the  value  to  Naphtali  of  Uhe  sea  of  the  8outh\*  to 
compensate  for  "the  sea  of  the  west"  enjoyed  by  the  Idndred 
tribes  of  Asher,  Issachar,  and  Zebulun;  hence  "  the  way  of  the 
sea,"  ''  beyond  Jordan,"  of  "  Zebulun  and  Naphtali*."  Along 
its  banks,  as  we  have  already  seen,  the  depth  of  its  situation 
FertOiiy  of  produced  a  tropical  vegetation  unknown  in  the  hiUs 
itsfthoni.  above;  and  this  vegetation  was  increased  by  the 
beautiful  springs,  which,  characteristic  of  the  whole  valley  of 
the  Jordan,  are  unusually  numerous  and  copious  along  the 
western  shore  of  this  lake,  scattering  verdure  and  fertility  along 
their  short  course.  This  fertility,  everywhere  apparent  more 
or  less  in  the  thin  strip  of  land  which  intervenes  between  the 
mountains  and  the  lake,  reaches  its  highest  pitch  in  the  one 
spot  on  the  western  shore  where  the  mountains,  suddenly 
receding  inland,  leave  a  level  plain  of  one  mile  wide,  and  three 
to  four  miles  long.  This  plain  is  "  the  land  of  Gennesareth/* 
identified  by  its  agreement  with  the  graphic  though  some- 
what exaggerated  description  which  Josephus  gives  of  '^the 
country  of  Gennesar*."  No  less  than  four  springs  pour  forth 
their  almost  fall-grown  rivers;  the  richness  of  the  soil  displays 
itself  in  magnificent  cornfields;  along  the  shore  rises  a  thick 
jungle  of  thorn  and  oleander ;  the  wild  doves,  hawks,  and  jays 
of  brilliant  plumage,  with  which  Galilee  abounds,  are  congre- 
gated in  unusual  numbers  over  the  entire  plain.     The  whole 

I  Deal.  iii.  17.  *  Joth.  xtx.  86,  aftflrvaidi  knowa  h 

'Josh  xu  2;  1  Kings  xt.  20.    Tbo  "Bmrnaas."  SeeJoaeph. AiikXTIILS.S^ 

exprenion  "  all  Chiimoroth'*  in  tho  latter  and  Beland,  p.  802.      ^  Denk  xxziii.  SI 

panage  makes  it  probable  that  tlie  word  *  Iml  ix.  1 ;  MatL  ir.  16. 

may  have  been  an  old  local  appellation,  *  Josepbua,  BelL  Jvd.  IIL  x.  8.     It  k 

like  "  Geliloth,"  and  '*  Ciooar,**  or  like  now  eallad  the  eknweir.    Tha  onlj  oikir 

"  ad  the  Bithron,"  2  Sam.  ii.  29.     See  region  to  whibh  bit  deaeriptkm  aft  aS 

Chapter  VII.  p.  284.  appUM,  ia  the  northani  plain  of  B«ttlM^ 
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impression  even  now  recalls  the  image  of  the  Valley  of  the 
Nile;  and  thus  the  Jews  of  old  were  not  unnaturally  led,  in 
those  days  of  fimcifdl  similitudes,  to  look  on  one  of  these 
fertilising  streams  as  a  vein  of  the  Nile ;  abounding  even  in 
the  same  fish,  and  producing  the  same  effects  on  its  banks. 
In  fact,  even  now  the  papyrus,  which  has  vanished  from  its 
native  seat  in  Egypt,  is  still  found  on  the  shores  of  the  lake, 
between  the  plain  of  G-ennesareth  and  Tiberias.  This  *'  Para- 
dise," or  "  garden,"  of  Northern  Palestine  (so  we  may  best 
interpret  the  meaning  of  its  name')  is  doubtless  a  close  like* 
ness  of  what  the  ''  Yale  of  Siddim"  was,  where  stood  the  five 
cities  when  Lot  saw  that  it  was  ''well  watered  everywhere, 
before  the  Lord  destroyed  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  even  as  '  a ' 
garden  of  the  Lord,  like  the  land  of  Egypt\'* 

This  contrast  with  the  present  aspect  of  its  sister  lake  on 
the  south,  gives  to  the  natural  features  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee 
a  peculiar  interest.  If  the  southern  lake  is  the  Sea  of  Death, 
the  northern  is  emphatically  the  Sea  of  Life*.  And  it  is  stiU 
by  nature  what  it  was  at  the  time  of  the  Christian  era  by  art 
also.  With  that  turn  for  magnificent  buildings  which  yiUMoftlie 
so  distinguished  his  family,  andwhich  perhaps  had  been  Hctodt. 
encouraged  in  himself  by  the  sight  of  the  splendid  Boman  villas 
along  the  shores  of  the  Lucrine  lake,  where  most  of  his  own  early 
life  had  been  spent,  the  younger  Herod  and  his  brother  Philip 
built  two  stately  cities,  called  after  the  names  of  the  Emperor 
Tiberias  and  the  Princess  Julia,  daughter  of  Augustus.  The 
first,  *'  Tiberias,"  was  near  the  warm  springs  at  the  southern 
extremity,  the  second,  "  Julias,"  by  the  entrance  of  the  Jordan 
at  the  northern  extremity;  and  these,  with  the  surrounding 
edifices,  must  have  given  to  the  lake  the  beauty  which  we  are 
accustomed  to  consider  as  peculiar  to  the  shores  of  Como  and 
liUgano.  But  the  chief  centre  of  activity  was  to  be  found  in  the 
little  plain  just  described,  crowded  with  towns  and  villages. 
Nor  was  the  life  confined  to  the  land.  The  lake,  probably 
from  the  numerous  streams,  including  the  Jordan  itself,  which 
discharge  their  produce  into  its  waters,  abounds  in  fish  of  all 

1  Ckfmaar,   Tlie  fint  pui  of  tho  word  71.) 
if  eridently,  GwiU,  "gMdona,"  tho  lAtter,  *  G«n.  zUL  10. 

Sar,  may  bo  **  PriBOo,**  tho  **  Gftrdono  of         *  Tho  oontnot  of  tho  two  mm  if  iPtO 

Frinoos,'*  alluding,  os  tho  BabbiiMy,  to  gifon  in  Sohwiim,   46,  and  diortlj  hi 
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kinds,  which  there  increase  and  mnltiply,  as  certainlj  as  in  the 
Salt  Sea  they  are  cast  up  dead  upon  the  shore.  From  the 
earliest'  times— -so  said  the  Rabbinical  legends — ^the  lake  had 
been  so  renowned  in  this  respect,  that  one  of  the  ten  funda- 
„. .    .        mental  laws  laid  down  by  Joshua  on  the  division  oi 

Fuhflriei. 

the  country  was,  that  any  one  might  fish  with  a  hook 
in  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  so  that  they  did  not  interfere  with  the 
free  passage  of  boats.  Two  of  the  Tillages  on  the  banks  deriTed 
their  name  from  their  fisheries';  and  all  of  them  sent  forth 
their  fishermen  by  hundreds  over  the  lake ;  and  when  we  add 
the  crowd  of  ship-builders,  the  many  boats  of  traffic,  pleasure, 
and  passage,  we  see  that  the  whole  basin  must  have  been  a 
focus  of  life  and  energy;  the  surfiEuse  of  the  lake  constantlj 
dotted  with  the  white  sails  of  Tessels,  flying  before  the  moontaiB 
gusts,  as  the  beach  sparkled  with  the  houses  and  palaces,  the 
synagogues  and  the  temples  of  the  Jewish  or  Soman  inhabitants. 
5.  It  was  to  these  scenes  that  He,  whom  His  feUow-towns- 
g^^^  ^  men  at  Nazareth  rejected,  came.  He  "  came  down**' 
the  Go^mI  from  the  high  country,  where  He  had  hitherto  dwelt ; 
*^'  and  from  henceforth  made  His  permanent  home  in 
the  deep  retreat  of  the  sea  of  Galilee.  What  has  been  already 
said  at  once  gives  the  reason.  It  was  no  retired  mountain-lake 
by  whose  shore  He  took  up  his  abode,  such  as  might  have 
attracted  the  Eastern  sage  or  Western  hermit.  It  was  to  the 
Roman  Palestine  almost  what  the  manufacturing  districts  are 
<'i&i»i-  ^  England.  Nowhere,  except  in  the  capital  itself, 
fijctwing  could  He  have  found  such  a  sphere  for  His  works  and 
words  of  mercy ;  from  no  other  centre  could  ^*  His 
fame"  have  so  gone  ''throughout  all  Syria^;"  nowhere  else 
could  He  have  so  drawn  round  Him  the  vast  multitudes  wh^ 
hung  on  His  lips  **  from  Galilee,  from  Decapolis,  from  Judea,  and 
from  beyond  Jordan \'*  and  ran  ''through  that  whole  region 
round  about,"  "  carrying  about  in  beds  "  through  its  narrow  bat 
crowded  plain  "  those  liiat  were  sick,  whereTer  they  heard  He 
was ;"  and  "  whithersoever  He  entered,"  into  any  of  the  nume- 
rous "villages  or  cities,"  there  "they  laid  the  sick  in  the 


^See  BftT»  Otma,  in  Um  Babyloiuaa      (''houeof  fiak"). 
Qonan,  apwi  Beknd,  p.  260.  *  Mi^xaw,  Lake  ir.  81  ;  Jain  br.  4T, 

s  The  weeletn  end  eeHen  Bethaeide      61.  <  lleit  W.  24.  ^ 


market-places  S"  .  .  .  .  "  many  coming  and  going,  so  that  Hi 
had  not  time  bo  much  as  to  eat'." 

In  that  busy  stir  of  life*  were  the  natural  elements,  out  oi 
which  His  future  disciples  were  to  be  formed.  Far  remoyed 
from  the  capital,  mingled,  as  we  have  seen,  with  the  Gentile 
races  of  Lebanon  and  Arabia,  the  dwellers  by  the  Sea  of  Galilee 
were  free  from  most  of  the  strong  prejudices  which  in  the 
south  of  Palestine  raised  a  bar  to  His  reception.  "  The 
people^"  in  "the  land  of  Zabulon  and  Nephthalim,  by  the  way 
of  the  sea  beyond  Jordan,  GbJilee  of  the  Gentiles,"  had  "  sat  in 
darkness;*'  but  from  that  very  cause  "they  saw"  more  clearly 
''the  great  light"  when  it  came:  "to  them  which  sat  in  the 
region  and  the  shadow  of  death/'  for  that  very  reason  "  light 
sprang  up  "  the  more  readily.  He  came  to  "  preach  the  Gospel 
to  the  poor,"  to  "the  weary  and  heavy  laden" — ^to  ''seek  and 
to  save  that  which  was  lost."  Where  could  He  find  work  so 
readily  as  in  the  ceaseless  toil  and  turmoil  of  these  teeming 
villages  and  busy  waters  ?  The  heathen  or  balf«heathen  "  pub- 
licans" or  tax-gatherers  would  be  there,  sitting  by  the  lake  side 
**  at  the  receipt  of  custom."  The  "  women  who  were  sinners'' 
would  there  have  come,  either  from  the  neighbouring  Gentile 
cities,  or  corrupted  by  the  licence  of  Gentile  manners..  The 
Itoman  soldiers  would  there  be  found  quartered  with  their 
slaves*,  to  be  near  the  palaces  of  the  Herodian  princes,  or  to 
repress  the  turbulence  of  the  Galilean  peasantry.  And  the 
hardy  boatmen,  filled  with  the  fiedthful  and  grateful  spirit'  by 
which  that  peasantry  was  always  distinguished,  would  supply 
the  energy  and  docihty  which  He  needed  for  His  followers. 
The  copious  fisheries  of  the  lake  now  assumed  a  new  interest. 
The  two  boats  by  the  beach ;  Simon  and  Andrew  casting  their 
nets  into  the  water ;  James  and  John  on  the  shore  washing  and 
mending  their  nets ;  the  "  toiling  all  the  night  and  catching 
nothing; "  "  the  great  multitude  of  fishes  so  that  the  net  brake  ;" 
Philip,  Andrew,  and  Simon  from  "  Bethsaida,"  the  "  House  of 
Fisheries';'*  the  "  casting  a  hook  for  the  first  fish  that  cometk 

>  SAiyr   Hr  99pix»fpoif  iKtlt^  ...  not    withont    his    usqmX    exMfgfintkmt 
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ap ;"  the  *'  net  cast  into  the  sea»  and  gathering  of  eTeiy  kind** 
— all  these  are  images  which  could  occur  nowhere  else  in  Pales 
tine  but  on  this  one  spot»  and  which  from  that  one  spot  hare 
now  passed  into  the  religious  language  of  the  ciTilized  world, 
and  in  their  remotest  applications,  or  even  misapplieations,  hare 
converted  the  nations  and  shaken  the  thrones  of  Europe. 

These,  doubtless,  furnish  the  main  reasons  why  the  sea  of 
Galilee  and  the  plain  of  Gennesareth  became  the  home  of 
Christ.  But  the  lesser  features  of  its  history  and  scenery  agree 
no  less  with  the  Gospel  narrative.  I  have  said  that,  whilst  the 
lake  is  almost  completely  surrounded  by  mountains,  those  moim- 
tains  never  come  down  into  the  water,  but  always  have  a  Leach 
of  greater  or  less  extent  along  the  water  edge.  It  is  fv»  bcMk 
on  this  smooth  margin,  "  beside  the  lake  of  Genne-  •'^•^•k* 
sareth,"  that  we  must  imagine  Jesus  "  standing,"  looking  out  on 
the  waters  of  the  lake,  then  stepping  into  one  of  the  '*  two 
'  boats* "  that  "  stood "  on  its  gradual  slope,  and  bidding  Peter 
launch  out  "  into  the  deep'.*'  It  is  along  this  same  level  shore 
(probably  that  of  the  plain  of  Gennesareth), — ^which  then  perhaps 
was  less  encumbered  than  at  present  with  the  thick  jungle  which 
lines  its  whole  length — ^that  the  multitude  gathered  "  by  the 
sea*  on  the  land,*'  whilst  He  was  stepping  into  "  the  boat*.** 
From  the  boat  of  passage,  that  lay  close  by  for  the  purpose.  He 
addressed  to  them  His  teaching  in  parables ;  and  they  stood 
''  on  the  '  beach*.' "  On  the  same  *  beach*/  whether  oi  the 
delicate  texture  of  sand  and  shells  which  lines  the  northen 
shores,  or  the  rougher  shingle  that  distinguishes  the  rest,  the 
scene  took  place  described  in  the  last  chapter  of  the  Qospel 
according  to  St.  John.  There  was  the  little  crew  in  their  boat 
on  the  waters  of  the  lake.  The  early  dawn  had  broken',  reveal- 
ing, as  it  does,  every  cleft  and  broken  cliff  in  distinct  propor- 
tions all  down  the  rocky  sides  of  its  enclosing  hills.  "  On  the 
beach  "  stood  the  solitary  figure ;  and  through  the  stillness  of 
the  morning  air,  not  yet  disturbed  by  the  waking  hum  of  the 
surrounding  villages,  came  the  gentle  voice  calling,  after  the 
manner  of  the  East,  "  Children,"  and  bidding  them  cast  their 
wide  nets  into  the  lake  once  more.     Then  came  the  sadden 


^  Matt.  xitL  47  ;  x?u.  27. 
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rush  of  fish  into  the  net,  "  so  that  they  were  not  able  to  draw 
it  *,"  and  the  recognition  of  the  Lord.  Peter,  resuming  the  dress 
which,  like  eastern  boatmen,  he  had  thrown  off  whilst  struggling 
with  the  net,  leaped  into  the  lake,  and  dashed  through  the  shallow 
water  to  the  shore,  whilst  his  companions  in  the  lesser  boat*,  in 
which  alone  they  could  approach  the  beach,  dragged  the  nett 
and  Peter,  as  he  "  went  up'"  out  of  the  water,  took  it  from  their 
hands,  and  spread  it  on  the  level  shore. 

Again,  a  remarkable  feature  of  the  lake  must  always  have 
been  the  concentration  of  yaried  life  and  activity  in  a  basin  so 
closely  surrounded  with  desert  solitudes.  The  plain  of  Gen- 
nesareth,  enjoying  its  tropical  climate,  even  now  presents  a 
striking  contrast  to  the  bare  hills,  thinly  dotted  here  and  there 
with  scanty  grass,  which  embrace  it.  In  ancient  times,  this 
near  contrast  of  Life  and  Death,  population  and  solitude^  must 
have  been  brought  to  its  highest  pitch.  It  was  those  **  desert 
places,'*  thus  close  at  hand,  on  the  table-lands,  or  in  the  ravines 
of  the  eastern  and  western  ranges,  which  seem  to  be  classed 
under  the  common  name  of  ''the  mountain,"  that  gave  the 
opportunities  of  retirement  for  rest  or  prayer.  "Bising  up 
early  in  the  morning  while  it  was  yet  dark,"  or  ''passing  over  to 
the  other  side  in  a  boat,"  He  sought  those  solitudes,  sometimes 
alone,  sometimes  with  His  disciples.  The  lake  in  this  double 
aspect  is  thus  a  reflex  of  that  union  of  energy  and  rest,  of  active 
labour  and  deep  devotion,  which  is  the  essence  of  Christianity, 
as  it  was  of  the  life  of  Him  in  whom  that  union  was  first  taught 
and  shown. 

This  brings  us  to  the  consideration  of  the  more  particulai 
scenes  of  which  traces  may  be  found.  To  the  southern  ex* 
tremity  there  is  no  record  that  our  Lord  ever  went.  Tiberias, 
its  chief  city,  was  so  nearly  a  Roman  colony,  its  site,  on  the 
remains  of  an  ancient  burial-ground,  so  offensive  to  Jewish 
8cruples^  that  He  who  was  sent  to  the  lost  sheep  of  the  house 
of  Israel  would  probably  not  have  spent  His  labour  in  its 
precincts.    It  was  also  but  just  rising  into  importance*. 

>  John  xzL  6  if  tlie  tenden^  of  modern  Greek  to  nb- 

*Johii  zxL  8.  rf  wknapt^  M  die-  siitate  diminntiTee  oTerywhere.    Oomp. 

iiagnished  from  rh  irAotby.    Yet  perhaps  wrnptow  Hatk  xir.  57. 

thii  can  hardly  be  insisted  on.    See  John  '  iivifini,    John  zid.  11. 

vi.  22,  whero  'wKMiptw  is  nndoabtedly  *  Jos.  Ant  XVIII.  ii.  3. 

applied    to  the  same  vessel  which,   in  ^  Bobinson,  Lat.  Bes.  848. 
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To  the  eastern  side,  however,  seyeral  Tints  are  described ; 
two,  it  may  be  three,  of  such  importance  as  to  require  speeid 
notice.  The  eastern  shores  of  the  lake  have  been  so  sli^ilj 
visited  and  described,  that  any  comparison  of  their  features 
with  the  history  mnst  necessarily  be  precaiiona.  Yet  one 
general  characteristic  of  that  shore,  as  compared  with  the 
western  side,  has  been  indicated,  which  probably  existed  in 
ancient  times,  though  in  a  less  degree  than  at  present — namelT, 
its  desert  character.  Partly  this  arises  firom  its  nearer 
exposnre  to  the  Bedooin  tribes ;  partly  from  its  less 
abundance  of  springs  and  streams.  There  is  no  recess  in  the 
eastern  hills ;  no  towns  along  its  banks  corresponding  to  those 
in  the  Plain  of  Gennesareth.  Thus  this  wilder  region  becsme 
a  natural  refuge  from  the  active  life  of  the  western  shores.  It 
was  "  when  He  saw  great  multitudes  about  Him  "  that  *'  He 
gave  commandment  to  depart  unto  the  oAer  mde*i"  and  agua 
He  said,  "  Gome  ye  yourselves  apart  into  a  desert  place,  and 
rest  a  while ;  for  there  were  many  coming  and  going,  and  they 
had  no  leisure  so  much  as  to  eat'."  The  first  of  these  occa- 
sions was  in  the  morning.  His  immediate  followers  sent  awaj 
the  multitude,  and  took  Him  even  as  He  was  in  "  the  boatV 
A  crowd  of  lesser  vessels  were  also  on  the  lake,  and  then 
occurred  one  of  those  incidents  to  which  every  moontain- 
lake  more  or  less,  and  the  Sea  of  Galilee  from  its  situatiaQ 
especially,  is  subject.  Through  one  of  the  deep  ravines,  which 
have  been  described  as  breaking  through  the  hills  to  the  shore, 
there  "  came  down  a  storm  of  wind^ "  on  the  lake, 


The — . 

which  becomes  from  end  to  end  white  with  foam 
whilst  the  waves  rise*  into  the  air  in  columns  of  spray.  In  i 
moment  the  still  lake  was  roused  as  by  "an  earthquake V 
and  the  waves  filled  the  boat;  in  a  moment,  when  **He 
rebuked  the  wind,'*  "  there  was  a  great  calm'."  Almost  eveiy 
feature'  in  the  story  which  follows  can  be  traced  to  the  localify. 
The  demoniac  described  by  St.  Mark  and  St.  Luke,  is  indeed 
9uch  as  might  have  been  found  on  either  side  of  the  lake.  Ha 
is  the  exact  counterpart  of  the  wild  maniac  at  Tiberias  described 

•  Matt  nii  18.  7  Mark  It.  89. 

3  Mark  ▼!.  81.           *  Mark  \r.  86.  •  Hen  I  IbDow    Loid  Uadatgf'M  k- 

*  Kwrdfiti  AjoUof  MfunK  Lake  Tiii  28.  ooant  inplieltly.     He  is  tke  frnHj  te- 

*  So  I  am  informed  by  eye-witnenea  Teller  who  kaa  earefaUy  deeoribei  tk 
9i  floeh  a  atoniL  eaatem  ahorea.     I  oiw  theae  placoi  m^ 

•  wwwiUs.    Matt.  Tiii.  24.  from  the 
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by  EpiphamaB*,  who,  like  the  Gadarene  demoniac^  refdsed 
all  clothing,  and  wandered  aboot  the  city.  But  the  j^^  aem^i 
particalan  are  such  as  specially  suit  one  spot  only  on  ^^^^ 
the  eastern  side,  the  central  ravine  of  the  WAdy  Fik  nearly 
opposite  Tiberias.  The  "  tombs/'  from  which  the  demoniac 
issued  the  moment  that  he  saw  the  boat  touch  the  shore,  would 
be  those  hewn  in  the  rock  on  the  approach  to  the  ancient  city, 
whether  of  Gamala*  or  Hippos,  which  still  crowns  a  height  at 
the  top  of  the  ravine.  They  are  not  (as  is  the  case  with  the 
tombs  of  Gadara  near  the  south-eastern  extremity  of  the  lake) 
behind,  but  in  front,  of  the  town,  on  the  side  of  the  **  road  " 
leading  up  to  it  through  the  ravine  from  the  lake,  and  thus  in 
conformity  with  the  account  which  implies  that  the  inhabitants 
of  the  city  only  learned  what  had  happened  after  all  was  over. 
'*  In  the  tombs/*  and  "in  the  mountain"  which  overhung  the 
lake,  the  demoniac  dwelt,  and  in  his  wilder  paroxysms  was 
driven  beyond  them  into  ''  the  wilderness ; "  that  is,  into  the 
eastern  Desert  which  succeeds  to  these  very  hills.  Upon  the 
lower  slopei^  of  the  hills,  on  those  grassy  slopes  which  a  strain- 
ing  eye  can  discern  even  from  the  western  side,  the  vast  herd  of 
two  thousand  swine  were  feeding, — a  feature  of  the  scene  which 
could  hardly  have  occurred  except  amongst  the  Gen-  ^^  ^^ 
tile  settlers  on  the  Eastern  shores;  as  in  like  manner  itriMiiMiflf 
the  Latin  name  of  "  Legion,"  by  which  the  demoniac  '^"^* 
called  himself,  is  the  expression  of  a  foreign  image.  The  "  cliff*  * 
down  which  the  fitmtic  herd  rushed  into  the  lake,  must  have  been, 


AdT.  Hnr.  i.  10. 
s  Origen  aayi  that  moit  of  the  liSS.  of 
ICatt.  Tiii.  28,  in  hit  tune  bed  Oadara 
titr  QtTfua  ;  neither  of  wbieh  spote  agreed 
with  the  loene ;  bot  that  there  wee  a 
plaee,  Oergeaa,  near  which  a  rock  wee 
letnaUy  pointed  ont  ae  the  scene  at  tbe 
errent.  It  le  a  eeae  nearly  analogone  to 
ih«  ehdoe  between  tbe  readings  of  Beiha- 
ftora  and  Bethany,  in  John  i.  28,  for  the 
sake  of  which  Origen  adduces  it.  (See 
Chapter  VII.  p.  810.)  At  tbe  SMne  time 
X^P^  'f^  rubaptflniw  or  Ttpunymif,  maj 
mean  only  "  the  district  of  which  Gadara 
(or  Geraaa)  is  the  capital." 

*  vyi&f  ra^,  "nigh — 'at* — ^tbemoan- 
lains."    Mark  t.  11. 

*  KmiiroS Kpifi/ufov,  Mark  ▼.  18;  Luke 
riiLSS.  Blliott  (Travels,  ii.  838)  deseiibes 
the  rocks  here  as  precipiees.  There  is, 
howcTer,  no  such  expression  in  the  more 


trustworthy  aooonnt  of  Lord  Lindsay. 
Since  my  first  edition,  this  spot  has  been 
explored  by  two  separate  parties  of  British 
traTcUera,  in  1861  and  in  1868.  Tbeu 
aocoantsTary  considerably  from  each  other, 
and  from  Lord  Lindsay's.  They  agree  in 
denying  the  existence  ii  predpioes,  and  in 
describing  a  considerable  distance  between 
the  hills  and  the  lake,  which,  if  this  he  the 
locality,  can  only  be  explained  either  by 
the  retirement  of  the  waters  since  the  ereui 
oceorred,  or  by  an  inaocnracy  of  expressioD 
in  the  Rvangelieal  nairative.  I>r.  Thom- 
son (Land  and  Book,  376)  places  the 
erent  at  the  WAdy  Semak,  a  little  further 
north,  where  the  plain  is  narrower,  ana 
where  there  are  tombs  risible  in  the  &oe 
of  the  mountain,  to  which  he  states  thai 
the  name  Gersa  is  still  attached.  In  otbei 
respects,  howerer,  I  am  told  that  tbe  WAd  j 
Ptk  is  more  suitable. 
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as  already  implied,  not  an  abrupt  precipice,  but  one  of  tboee 
rocky  faces  into  which  the  slopes,  especially  of  the  eaBtent 
hills,  break  away,  and  such  as  are  found  in  this  instance,  tfaoo^ 
not  descending  sheer  into  the  lake  itself,  yet  perhaps  snffietendj 
near  to  account  for  the  expression  of  the  Evangelist. 

The  other  great  occasion  of  a  visit  to  the  eastern  shore,  was 
that  on  which'  the  multitudes  were  fed.  Everything  ^^^  t^^Ai^m 
points  to  the  north-eastern  extremity  of  the  lake,  of  tiwa^ 
There,  whilst  Jesus  went  in  a  boat  straight  across  ''to 
the  other  side,"  the  multitudes  would  be  able  to  go  on  fool 
from  the  villages  of  the  Plain  of  Gennesareth,  along  the  shore 
round  the  head  of  the  lake.  "  Bethsaida"  is  the  *  eastern  dty 
of  that  name,  which,  from  the  importance  of  the  new  city, 
Julias,  built  there  by  Philip  the  Tetrarch,  would  give  its  name 
to  the  surrounding  Desert  tract ;  its  old  appellation  lingering 
in  the  mouths  of  the  Galilean  peasants,  just  as  '' Acco'^  and 
''Beth-gebra"  have  to  this  day  persisted  in  spite  of  ^Ptolemais* 
and  "  Eleutheropolis."  Its  site  is  discernible  on  the  lower  slope 
of  the  hill  which  overhangs  the  rich  plain  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Jordan.  The  **  desert  place"  was  either  the  green  tableland  whidi 
lies  half-way  up  the  hill,  immediately  above  Bethsaida — or  dse 
in  the  parts  of  the  plain  not  cultivated  by  the  hand  of  man,  would 
be  found  the  "  much  *green  grass''  still  fresh  in  the  spring*  of 
the  year,  when  this  event  occurred,  before  it  had  iaded  away  in 
the  summer  sun — ^the  tall  grass  which,  broken  down  by  the  feet 
of  the  thousands  there  gathered  together,  would  make  as  it  were 
*  couches''  for  them  to  recline  upon.  Overhanging  the  plain  was 
**  the  mountain"'  range  of  Golan,  on  whose  heights  "  Jesus  sat 
with  His  disciples,'*  and  saw  the  multitude  coming  to  them ;  and 
to  which,  when  the  feast  was  over.  He  again  retired.  The  con- 
trary wind,  which,  blowing  up  the  lake  from  the  south-west 
would  prevent  the  boat  from  returning  to  Capernaum,  would  also 
bring  "other  boats*'  from  Tiberias,  the  chief  city  on  the  south, 
to  Julias,  the  chief  city  on  the  north,  and  so  enable  the  multi- 
tudes, when  the  storm  had  subsided,  to  cross  at  once,  without 
the  long  journey  on  foot  which  they  had  made  the  day  before^. 

>  See  a  good  article  in  the  JonnuU  of  *  JolmTi  4.   "  The  PuMver  .  . .  w 

iaared  Literatara,  tuL  p.  854.  aigh.**          •  Kktgims.    Maxk  li.  SS^  A 

'  For  the  distinction  of  the  eastezn  and  '  John  ti.  8 — ^16. 

veetern  Bethsaida,  see  Reland,  564.  7  John  vL  16 — ^24.     Compare  BhI*i 

^  Mark  Ti.  39  ;  and  John  Ti.  10.  Veraoitj  of  the  Qoapels.  9.  68. 
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But  the  most  sacred  region  of  the  lake — shall  we  not  say  oi 
the  world  ? — ^is  the  little  plain  of  Gennesareth,  which  ^^  ^;^ 
has  been  already  mentioned,  on  the  western  shore.  Few  of  Qenae- 
scenes  haye  undergone  a  greater  change.  Of  all  the 
numerous  towns  and  Tillages  in  what  must  have  been  the  most 
thickly-peopled  district  of  Palestine,  one  only  remains.  A  col 
lection  of  a  few  hovels  stands  at  the  south-eastern  comer  of  the 
plain, — its  name  (Mejdel),  hardly  altered  from  the  ancient  Mag- 
dala  or  Migdol ' — so  called,  probably,  from  a  watch«tower,  of 
which  ruins  appear  to  remain,  that  guarded  the  entrance  of  the 
plain.  Through  its  connection  with  her  whom  the  long  opinion  of 
the  Church  identified  with  the  penitent  sinner,  the  name  of  that 
ancient  tower  has  now  been  incorporated  into  all  the  languages 
of  Europe.  A  large  solitary  thorn-tree  stands  beside  it.  Its 
situation,  otherwise  unmarked,  is  dignified  by  the  high  lime- 
stone cliff  which  oTerhangs  it  on  the  south-west,  perforated 
with'  caves,  recalling  by  a  curious,  though  doubtless  uninten- 
tional coincidence,  the  scene  of  Correggio's  celebrated  picture. 
A  clear  stream  rushes  past  it  into  the  lake,  issuing  in  a  tangled 
thicket  of  thorn  and  willow  from  a  deep  ravine  at  the  back  of 
the  plain, — the  Wady  HamAm  or  "Valley  of  Doves/'  so  called, 
perhaps,  from  the  complicated  caverns  with  which  the  rocks 
are  honeycombed,  in  Josephus's  time  the  stronghold  of  robbers, 
now  probably  of  wild  pigeons.  At  the  head  of  this  ravine,  is 
visible  from  most  points  of  view  in  the  plain,  the  homed  plat- 
form of  the  Mount  of  the  Beatitudes,  rising  from  the  tableland 
on  which  stood  Beth-arbel*.  Two  other  ravines  open  on  the  plain 
through  its  western  barrier,  which  is  formed  of  green  swelling 
hills,  slighUy  broken  by  rocky  crests.  The  plain  itself  is  level, 
ind  everywhere  cultivated.  Another  stream  flows  through  it 
from  the  north-western,  as  that  of  Magdala  from  its  south* 
western  ravine;  joined  at  its  entrance  into  the  plain  by  a  third, 
from  the  most  copious  spring  of  the  whole  region,  now,  from 


>  Ligbifoot  (iL  808)  plaeed  ICigdaU  on 
th6  eMtem  nde.  Bat  ''MftgdaU*'  is  pos- 
sibly the  tame  as  "Migdal-el,'*  in  Jothoa 
Kix.  88,  and,  if  so^  in  the  territory  of 
KapbtaU,  that  is,  on  the  western  side.  The 
distance  of  Mejdel  from  Tiberias  agrees 
with  that  given  in  the  Midi-ash  for  Mag- 
dala. (See8chwan,p.l89.)  Bat,  except 
La  the  name  Maf;da1eti«t  the  word  Magdala 


nowhere  oceors  in  the  authentic  text  of 
the  Gospels.  In  Matt.  xr.  8U,  where  the 
reoeited  text  reads  Magdala,  the  best  MSS. 
read  Magadan.  See  ** Magdala"  in  the 
I^ddonary  of  the  Bible. 

'  Probably  the  cave  of  Tdiman  of 
TalmanuUia.     (Sehwan,  p.  189.) 

s  Hosea  x.  14. 
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its  large  circular  basin',  called  the  **  Bound  Fountain."  There 
is  yet  a  fourth,  of  equal  breadth,  but  of  shorter  course,  which, 
rising  under  a  gigantic  fig-tree,  from  which  it  derives  its  name, 
"  the  Spring  of  the '  Fig-tree,**  fidls  into  the  lake  at  the  north- 
eastern extremity  of  the  plam,  dose  by  a  high  projecting  rock, 
which  overhangs  the  ruins  of  a  solitary  khan  (Ehan  Minyeli).  This 
rock  is  cut  through  in  every  direction,  probably  for  an  aque- 
duct. Beyond  it,  the  hills,  though  always  leaving  a  beach, 
again  advance  dose  to  the  lake.  This  is  the  nortfaeni 
boundary  of  the  plain.  A  valley  succeeds,  which  contains  a 
foaming  stream,  marked  by  a  ruined  mill  (T&bighah),  and  a 
deep  cylindrical  well  (TannAr  Eyiib).'  Further  on,  near  the 
head  of  the  lake,  the  fragments  of  two  large  edifices  amongst 
the  jungle  of  huge  thistles,  known  by  the  name  of  Tell  Hum, 
complete  the  signs  of  human  habitation  on  the  western  shores. 
In  some  part  of  this  region  the  home  of  Christ  was  situated. 
The  illustrations  which  it  famishes  to  His  parables  and 
teaching  are  numerous  and  decisive,  and  shall  be  mentioned 
in  speaking  of  that  subject  as  a  whole^  But  there  is  nothing  to 
enable  us  to  fix  with  certainty  the  precise  spots  of  the  history  of 
His  residence.  It  would  almost  seem  as  if  the  woe  pronounced 
against  Capernaum  had  been  literally  fulfilled,  as  if  the  doom  of 
the  cities  of  the  southern  sea  had  been  visited  apoc 
those  of  the  north ;  as  if  it  had  been  more  tolerable  fcff 
"the  land  of  Sodom  "  in  the  day  of  its  earthly  judgment  than 
for  Capernaum.  It  has  been  indeed  more  terrible  in  one  sense; 
for  the  name,  and  perhaps  even  the  remains  of  Sodom,  are  still 
to  be  found  on  the  shores  of  the  Dead  Sea,  whilst  that  of  Gaper^ 
naum*  has,  on  the  Lake  of  Gennesareth,  been  utterly  lost.  And 
in  pronouncing  that  woe  it  is  possible  that  the  comparison  may 
have  been  suggested  by  the  likeness,  which  I  have  noticed. 


^  I  »w  it  in  1S62.  It  is  on  a  dight 
•WvKtion,  and  fenoed  in  by  maaonry, — 
ramnbling  the  springs  at  Bas-el-ain,  near 
Tyre.  It  is  desoribed  by  Poooeke  (it  71) 
and  BobuMOB  (liL  283). 

*  In  1862  the  laige  fig-tree  bad  faUfln ; 
three  smaller  ones  rema&ed. 

*  This  name  meann  *  *  The  oren  of  Job. " 
«  See  Chapter  Xin. 

'Oapemanm  has  at  different  timea 
iMen  fixed— 1.  at  Meckel  (Bgmont) ;  2.  at 
ICban  Miny^  (Qaaresmins  and  Robin- 
ion) ;   8,   at    ihe  B<miid  Fountain  (De 


Bnkj,  ii  407) ;  4.  at  Tdl  Hikm  &kw^ 
pi  47,  Williams,  in  Dr.  Smith's 
Di0t) ;  5.  at  the  Ten  on  the  imtth 
of  the  lake  (Dr.  TregeDes).  Tha 
Fountain  best  oorreapoods  to  the 
of  Oaphar  Nahum  in  Joaephna.  In  fisi 
of  Tdl  HCun,  are  the  name  and  the ; 
fiat,  on  the  whi^,  Ehan  Uinjeh  eon- 
bines  more  probabilitiea  than  waj  olher 
single  spot :  ia  the  i^ain  of  QnnnsMisth, 
yet  not  aetoally  oo  the  sea-abore  (l^qih. 
AdT.  Hmr.,  iL  p.  438)— with  m  spin 
oloae  by,  and  snppoited  bj  a  ohain  sf  t:^ 
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between  what  must  then  have  been  the  appearance  of  the  cities 
of  the  Plain  of  Oennesareth — (as  is  still,  to  a  certain  extent,  the 
appearance  of  its  outward  features) — and  what  must  have  been 
in  early  ages  the  aspect  of  the  Yale  of  Siddim.     Still,  it  would 
be  contrary  to  the  general  spirit  of  prophecy,  whether  in  the  Old 
or  New  Testament,  to  press  this  argument  too  &J^.    The  woe 
here,  as  elsewhere,  was  doubtless  spoken,  not  against  the  walls 
and  houses  of  these  villages,  but  against  those  who  dwelt  within 
them;  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  would  appear  that  the  doomed 
cities  did  survive  the  terrible  curse  for  many  generations.  There 
is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  site  at  least  of  Capernaum  was 
pointed  out  in  the  fourth  century,  when  a  church  was  built  there 
by  Joseph,  Count  of  Tiberias'.     It  has  since  perished,  with  all 
the  other  sites  of  these  Galilean  towns,  in  the  desolation  which 
Arab  hordes  have  brought  on  this  once  flourishing  district.   Yet, 
although  its  disappearance  cannot,  in  view  of  these  facts,  be  safely 
ascribed  to  a  direct  judgmenty  there  is  another  point  of  view  in 
which  it  is  worthy  of  notice.     To  any  thoughtful  student  of  the 
Gospel  History  it  would  have  seemed  that,  of  all  places  there 
recorded,  the  scene  of  our  Lord's  permanent  residence,  of  His 
home  for  the  three  most  important  years  of  His  life,  would  have 
been  regarded  as  far  more  worthy  of  preservation,  than  any  other 
spot  connected  with  His  earthly  course.  None  other  could  have 
witnessed  so  many  of  His  works  and  words.    To  no  other  could 
His  disciples  have  returned  with  such  fond  and  familiar  recol- 
lections, as  that  where  they  first  became  acquainted  with  Him, 
and  which  had  witnessed  the  greater  part  of  their  intercourse 
with  Him.    Yet  it  is  this  which  has  passed  away,  without  even 
a  noiemorial  or  tradition  to  mark  its  place.     The  Sea  of  Galilee, 
with  its  towns,  became,  as  we  have  seen,  sacred  in  the  eyes  of 
the  Jewish  nation  of  a  later  time ;  and  to  their  zeal  we  owe  the 
retention  of  the  names,  and  to  some  extent,  the  buildings,  of  Ti- 
berias and  of  Magdala,  and  the  two  structures — probably  syna- 
gogues— ^which  are  still  visible  at  Tell  Hum.  But  the  Christian 
Church  seems  hardly  to  have  made  an  effort  to  seek  or  to  re- 
cover what  ought  to  have  been  its  historical  sanctuaries  on  these 
wonderful  shores*.     This  neglect  may  in  part  have  arisen  firom 

ditioa  firom  Aic«lf  to  Qaareamins  (lee         *  Epipluuiitia,  Adv.  Her.  L  11. 
Bobinaon's  Lat.  lUt.  p.  84S— 858).  '  The  few  tnditionAl  looalitiM  on  «li« 

'  Soe  Chapter  VI.  lake  are  manifeetly  wrong.    1.  The  Latit 

0  0 
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the  difficalty  of  Becuring  a  hold  on  regions  so  firmly  occupied  b; 
a  hostile  race,  and  so  constantly  exposed  to  Arab  depredations. 
Bat  in  part  it  most  have  been  caused  by  the  attention  which 
in  the  earlier  and  the  middle  ages  of  the  Church  was  fixed  on 
questions  connected  rather  with  the  Nativity  and  Death,  than 
with  the  Life  and  Works  of  Christ.  Compared  with  Bethlehein, 
Nazareth,  and  Jerusalem,  it  may  be  almost  said  that,  not  merely 
in  sacred  geography,  but  in  the  language  and  thou^ts  of 
Christendom,  Capernaum  is  an  unknown  name.  It  is  gone,  and, 
in  its  very  destruction,  remains  a  warning  that  for  the  preser- 
vation even  of  the  holiest  places  no  special  interposition  is  to  be 
expected;  that  we  must  be  content  with  general,  not  particular 
certainty.  As  at  Jerusalem,  so  also  in  Galilee*.  It  is  g<»ie;  and 
the  little  care  which  has  been  taken  to  perpetuate  or  recover 
the  site,  is  a  type  of  the  unequal  interest  and  knowledge 
awakened  at  various  times  by  large  portions  of  the  Eyangelical 
history  and  Evangelical  doctrine,  as  originally  delivered* 


NOTK 

ON  THE  CITIB8  OF  eSNNZBABETH. 

I  HAVE  forborne  to  enter  on  the  question  of  the  rites  of  Capernaum. 
Chorazin,  and  Bethsaida; — both  from  the  great  obscurity  whidi 
hangs  over  it,  and  fiH>m  the  belief  that  the  general  scene  of  Our  Lorf  t 
ministratioDS  had  been  sufficiently  ascertained  by  the  identification  of 
.'lie  Ghuweir  with  the  PLiin  of  Gennesareth.  My  attention  has  since 
been  called  to  two  articles  bj  Mr.  Thrapp  and  Dr.  Tregellea  in  the 
loumal  of  Classical  and  Sacred  Literature,  which  endeavour  to  trans- 
fer Gknnesareth  to  the  Batibah  at  the  north  end  of  the  lake.  Tlie 
arguments  used  are  sufficient  to  make  this  region  deserving  of  greater 
attention  than  it  has  hitherto  received ;  and,  if  it  should  eventuallj 
prove  to  be  Gennesareth,  many  of  the  general  considerations  urged  in 
the  foregoing  chapter  would  apply  to  it  no  less  than  to  the  Ghuweir. 
But  at  present  I  see  no  adequate  reason  for  abandoning  the  viev 
usually  entertained;  and  for  which,  after  having  virited  the  narthern 

Ghnroh  at  Tiberias  (a  dependency  on  the 
Latin  ConTent  at  Naaureth)  repreienta 
the  aoeaei  of  MatL  zir.  81-S4,  of  Matt. 
xTii.  27,  and  of  John  xzL  15,  all  of  whieh 
are  ezptreasly  stated  to  hare  ooeoired  else- 
irhere.  2.  The  spot  of  the  feeding  of  the 
dTe  thousand  is  pointed  ont  in  the  rarine 
between  Hattin  and  Tiberias.  This, 
which  is  contradicted  bv  the  whole  tenor 


of  the  QoBpel  narrati^  was  pirohaUy 
selected  for  the  oonyenienoe  of  iiilgriia^ 
who  oonld  not  eroas  to  the  eastcn  8id^ 
and  becanaeof  the  fiTebasalticrocka,  whick 
are  snpposed  to  represent  the  five  leawa 
8.  The  scene  of  the  demoniacs  was  fixed  al 
the  rodkof  Khan  Minyeh;  also.  dMbtlsM 
for  the  oonyenienoe  of  the 
'  See  Chapter  XIV.  p.  442. 
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plain  in  1862,  the  reasons  appear  to  me  still  more  decisive  than  before. 
There  is  no  appearance  of  habitation  or  even  cultiyation  on  that  plain, 
Its  marked  feature  is  the  Jordan  and  its  tributary  streams,  of  which 
there  is  no  mention  in  Josephus's  account  of  Gknnesareth;  and  the 
swamp  produced  by  them,  whilst  it  agrees  exactly  with  his  account  of 
his  accident  at  the  north  of  the  lake,  has  no  relation  to  anything  that 
he  had  said  of  Gtennesareth.  Add  to  this  the  powerful  arguments  for 
the  identification  of  Capernaum  with  Khan  Minyeh  (Bobinson,  iii. 
d48 — 855.  Bethsaida  may  be  identified  with  TIbighah,  and  the 
recent  discoveries  of  Captain  Wilson,  in  behalf  of  the  Palestine 
Exploration  Fund,  render  it  probable  that  Choraain  is  to  be  traced 
in  the  name  of  Keraaeh|  where  there  are  considerable  ruins. 


CHAPTER  XL 


THB  LAKB  OP  ICBBOM  AND  THB  SOaRCBS  OP  THS  JOJtDAir. 


Jii4gw  ZTiii  9,  10,  29.  "  AxiMi  that  wt  may  go  ftp  agunst  11mm  :  fa 
WB  baTo  ioen  the  land,  and  behold,  it  u  Tory  good.  When  70  go^  J6  ■hall 
oome  unto  a  people  ■eeore^  and  to  a  large  land  :  for  Qod  hj^  ghnm  it  mtD 
your  hands  ;  a  place  where  there  ia  no  want  of  any  thing  that  ia  in  the 
earth.  ....  And  tiiey  oalled  the  name  of  the  dtj  Din,  after  the  name  of 
Ban  their  £ather,  who  waa  bom  nnio  lanal :  howbeit  the  name  of  the  oly 
H'aa  Laiah  at  the  fiisL" 

Matt.  z?L  18:  •  *«Jeaaa  came  into  thaooMli  of  ObnaieaPhilippL" 


QpiMr  valley  of  the  Jordan— Kedeah-Naphtali—IL  Lake  of 
Kittle  of  Merom— m.  Sonrraa  of  the  Jordan.— L  Siu. — ^8. 
FUfipiM— Haior—Paneaa— The  TraaafigvatioB. 


THE  LAKE  OF  MEROM  AND  THE  SOTTRCES 

OF  THE  JORDAN. 


The  Sea  of  Galilee,  as  we  have  seen,  hits  no  sacred  associ- 
ations but  those  of  the  New  Testament.  One  peaceful  ^  ^^ 
Presence  dwells  undisturbed  on  its  shores  and  its  Ifljofthe 
waters  from  end  to  end.  But  the  moment  that  the 
trayeller  emerges  from  its  basin,  he  finds  himself  once  more  in 
the  scenes  of  the  old  wars  of  the  earliest  times.  The  last 
object  which  he  saw  on  the  south,  before  descending  into  its 
deep  basin,  was  the  encampment  of  Barak;  and  now,  on  ascend- 
ing and  advancing  northwards,  he  is  again  amidst  the  troubled 
times  of  Joshua  and  the  Judges. 

Mounting  from  the  shores  of  the  Plain  of  Gennesareth, 
wider  and  wider  glimpses  of  the  lake  open  before  he  sees  it  for 
the  last  time.  The  broad  opening  at  its  southern  end  marks 
the  rapid  descent  of  the  Jordan  valley;  Tabor,  with  the  Mount 
of  the  Beatitudes  as  an  outpost,  is  long  visible  above  it.  Over 
the  wild  green  hills  which  skirt  the  feet  of  the  commanding 
heights  of  Safed,  he  reaches  the  long  undulating  plain  enclosed 
between  the  two  lines  of  Anti-Libanus — the  uppermost  stage  of 
the  Jordan.  The  northern  horizon  is  closed  by  Hermon,  with 
its  double '  snow-clad  peak,  and  beyond  by  Lebanon  with,  its 
many  heads,  in  the  farther  distance. 

On  the  eastern  range,  which  still  retains  its  horizontal 
character,  was  Golan  (of  which  the  name  is  preserved),  the 
sanctuary  of  the  trans-Jordanic  Manasseh^  On  the  western, 
which  is  broken  and  varied,  are  perched  here  and  Baogetof 
there  castles  -of  crusading  celebrity,  but  mostly  with-  g^^d  m^^. 
out  any  ancient  interest,  TibnSn,  Hunin  and  Bel-  mm>^ 
fort,  which,  from  the  masonry  of  their  lower  walls,  appear  to 
have  been  built  on  ancient  Canaanite  or  Jewish  foundations. 

1  Henoe  the  plural  number,    "  Her-  >  Dent.  iy.  48 ;  Josh.  zt.  8 ;  xxl  27 

Da'^QHee,"  or  ''Hermona,'*  used  in  Psalm      — now  Djavlaa. 
zlii.  6. 
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The  cities  of  this  region  may  all  be  characterised  as  standing  on 
rocky  spurs  or  ridges,  above  peaceful  green  basins,  high  among 
Eedeah-  the  hills'.  Of  these  the  most  remarkable  is  'Kedesh- 
Naphtali.  Naphtali,  the  birth-place  of  Barak ;  the  sanctoary,  as 
its  name  implies,  of  the  great  tribe  of  Naphtali,  by  which  the 
whole  of  this  western  range  was  occupied.  The  modem  village 
crowns  tlie  hill.  The  fragments  of  columns  on  this  hill — ^the 
tombs  of  every  kind  in  the  valley  behind,  and  on  the  platform  in 
front  of  the  village— the  ruins  of  two  considerable  stmctores 
on  the  same  platform — constitute  together  the  largest  amount 
of  ancient  vestiges  that  are  to  be  found  in  any  of  the  cities  of 
Galilee.  The  green  plain  which  extends  north  and  south  of 
tlie  platform  and  hill  of  the  village  is  studded  with  terebinths, 
in  sufficient  numbers  to  illustrate  the  scene  of  Jael's  encamp- 
ment under  trees  of  this  kind  on  this  very  spot. 

II.  But  it  is  on  the  plain  and  its  river  that  the  main  his- 
torical interest  is  concentrated.  The  plain  is  broken  by  wiU 
downs,  studded  with  Arab  encampments — covered  with  count- 
less herds  of  cattle — chiefly  the  "  bulls  '*  and  "  buffaloes*"  of 
Hermon  and  Bashan,  which  wander  over  the  wide  plain,  and 
wallow  or  repose  at  full  length  in  the  copious  streams,  heie 
as  elsewhere  in  the  Jordan  valley,  descending  from  the  western 
declivities.  The  rocks  here  begin  to  exchange  the  gray  colour 
of  the  limestone  formation  of  Central  Palestine  for  the  dark 
basalt— the  "iron"  as  it  was  called  in  ancient  days — of  Bashan*. 
In  the  centre  of  this  plain,  half  morass*,  half  tarn,  lies  the 
uppermost  lake  of  the  Jordan,  about  seven  miles  long,  and  in 
its  greatest  width  six  miles  broad,  the  mountains  slightly  com- 
pressing it  at  either  extremity,  surrounded  by  an  almost 
impenetrable  jungle  of  reeds*,  abounding  in  wild  fowl;  the 
sloping  hills  near  it  scoured  by  herds  of  gazelles. 


^  See  Forrat,  in  JoqihaI  of  Ameriean  is  the  largest  marsh  I  hare 

Oriental  Society,  ii  242,  2i4.  (Aoconnt  of  the  sonroes  of  the  Jordaa,  \y 

s  Robinaon,  ill.  365.    Judges  It.  6.  the  Ber.  W.  M.  Thomson,  vhoae  daui^ 

>  The   "bn&lo**  is  the  reem  (mis-  tion  of  this  region  in  the  third  Toimmt 

translated  <*  nnieom")  of  the  Old  Testa-  of  the  BiUiotheca  Sacra  (1846),  is  hj  fe 

ment.      The    pilgrim    Willibald  (Rarlj  the  best  eztantw    See  alao  duster  zr.  d 

Travellers,    p.    17)    describes   them  as  his  Land  and  Book).  It  is,  perhaps^  in  thii 

gigantic  sheep.  marshy  region,  rather  than  in  tite 


*  For  the  question  whether  the  word      Abil^  that  we  ought  to  look  &r  Abel 
^ofoZt  is  deriTeid  from  this,  its  main  seat  in      Bethmaachab,  also  called  AheiL-l 


Bathanf   see  Yon  Baumer*s  PaHtotina,      the  nuadow  of  waien,    2  STuags  xr.  SS ; 
84.  2  Chr.  xyi.  4. 

^  <<The  whole  plain,  taVen  together,  <  *'I  asked  an  Arab  if  I  oouU  sol 
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This  lake,  now  called  Huleh,  in  old  times  bore  the  name  of 
Merom,  and  afterwards  of  Samachon,  both  probably   t^^  of 
from  its  upland  situation, — '*  The  High  Lake*/'     On   Merom. 
its  shores  was  fought  the  third  and  last  conflict  of  Joshua  with 
the  Canaanites.    After  the  capture  of  Ai  and  the  battle  of 
Beth-horon,  which  secured  to  him  the  whole  of  the   Bsuie  of 
south  and  centre  of  Palestine,  a  final  gathering  of  the   I'aro"^* 
Canaanite  races  took  place  in  the  extreme  north,  under  the 
king,  who  bore  the  hereditary  title  of  Jabin";  and  the  name  of 
whose  city,  Hazor,  still  lingers  at  the  head  of  the  plain,  and  in 
the  surrounding  hills.     Bound  him  were  assembled  the  heads 
of  all  the  tribes  who  had  not  yet  fallen  under  Joshua's  sword. 
As  the  British  chiefs  were  driven  to  the  Land's  End  before  the 
advance  of  the  Saxon,  so  at  this  Land's  End  of  Palestine  were 
gathered  for  this  last  struggle,  not  only  the  kings  of  the  north 
in  the  immediate  neighbourhood,  but  from  the  Desert -valley  of 
the  Jordan  south  of  the  sea  of  Galilee,  from  the  maritime  plain 
of  Philistia,  from  the  heights  above  Sharon,  and  from  the  still 
nnconqnered  Jebus,  to  the  Hivite  who  dwelt  in  the  valley  of 


reftch  the  lake  tiutragh  the  swamp.  He 
regaitled  me  with  forprue  for  lome  time, 
as  if  to  aaoertom  whether  I WM  in  earnest) 
•nd  then,  lifting  his  hand,  swore  hj  the 
Almighty,  the  <£eat,  that  not  eren  a  wild 
boar  ooold  get  through  *'  (Thomson). 

1  See  Beland's  Palestine,  p.  262.  This 
explanation  of  Merom  is  nndonbted. 
Three  explanations  are  given  of  SamO' 
chon^  hj  which  it  is  called  in  Joaephns 
(BelL  Jnd.  HI.  x.  7 ;  IV.  i.  1)  and 
all  later  writers.  1.  From  the  AraUo 
SamaJi,  *'high,**  and  thus  a  translation 
ci  Merom,  2.  From  the  Chaldaio&iiii^ 
*'  red,"  in  allnsion  to  its  mnddy  waters, 
as  distinet  from  the  dear  hasin  of  theSea 
of  Galilee.  8.  From  the  Arabio  Samach, 
"a  fish."  This  last^  in  ItMlf  roason- 
able,  becomes  improbable  from  the  fiust 
that  it  coold  hazily  be  given  as  a  dis- 
tinctire  epithet^  in  comparison  with  the 
plentifal  fisheries  of  the  Lake  of  Gen- 
nesareth.  4.  From  Sabac,  "h  thorn," 
so  called  from  the  thorny  jnngle  ronnd  it. 
(See  ligbtfoot,  Ghorograph.  Ant.  L  i; 
iL  5.)  It  is  called  Sabae  in  the  Baby- 
lonian, Samae  in  the  Jemsalem  Talmnd, 
by  the  same  interchange  as  Jamma  and 
JcOmia.  (/i.  ii.  15.)  Thenameof  ifiiJcA, 
as  applied  to  the  lake,  is  as  old  as  the 
Gmndes.  (Eobinson,  ill.  856.)  Bo^  jHt 
applied  to  the  vidnily,  it  is  at  least  as 
•Id  as  the  Christian  era.    Josephns  states 


(Anl  XV.  X.  8)  thai  Aognstns  gave 
Herod  OtXdBw  xai  nortoSa,  and  O&Aitfa 
is  clearly  the  Greek  form  of  Hnleh,  as 
OiXos  (Ant.  I.  Ti  4)  is  of  ffiU  in  Genesis 
X.2S.  (Fleischer,  in  ZeitsehriftD.M.G., 
IL  428.)  If  it  is  caUed  after  this  HtU, 
the  patriarch,  we  may  compare  the  tomb 
of  Sitteh  ffiiU^  the  Lady  Hnleh,  near 
Baalbee.  It  would  seem  that  the  whole 
oonntry  is  called  by  this  name,  Beled-el- 
HMeh  (see  Sehwarz,  41),  and  the  Lake, 
therefore^  is  probably  called  from  the  dis- 
trict, and  not  vieeverx^.  The  (^hawarlneh 
Arabs  on  its  banks  call  it  the  Lake  of 
El-Mallahah  (the  salt),  and  so  it  is  cslied 
by  William  of  Tjn  (xriiL  18  ;  see  New- 
bold,  Jonm.  As.  Soc.  xyi.  18),  possibly 
from  the  saline  crost  which  Bnrekhardt 
describes  on  its  south-west  shores  (i.  81 6) . 
This  probably  is  the  explanation  of  the 
name  of  MeUahah  giiren  to  the  dear 
spring  at  its  north-west  extremity,  and 
which  was  so  called  as  being  held  iff  the 
neighbouring  Arabs  to  be  the  source  of 
the  lake.  Schwarz  speaks  of  it  (p.  29; 
as  Ain  MaOca  (''spring  of  the  King"). 
Another  name  given  by  the  Arabs  to  this 
kke,  from  the  fertility  of  its  shores,  is 
Bahr  HU  (the  Sea  of  Wheat).  In  John 
fi  1,  the  lake  of  Gennesareth  is  called 
''the  sea  of  Galilee  of  7V&er«u,"  imply- 
mg  that  Merom  was  also  called  "a  sea  of 
Oaiaee."  «  Josh.  n.  1. 
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fiaalbec  ....  *' under  Hermon;*'  all  these  ''went  out,  tbey 
and  all  their  hosts  with  them,  even  as  the  sand  is  apon  the  sea- 
shore in  multitude,  .  .  .  and  when  all  these  kings  were  met 
together,  they  came  and  pitched  together  at  the  waters  oi 
Merom  to  fight  against  Israel  \"  The  new  and  striking  feature 
of  this  battle,  as  distinct  from  those  of  Ai  and  Gibeon,  consisied 
in  the  "  horses  and  chariots  very  many,"  which  now  for  the 
first  time  appear  in  the  Canaanite  warfsure :  and  it  was  the  use 
of  these  which  probably  fixed  the  scene  of  the  encampment  bj 
the  lake,  along  whose  level  shores  they  could  have  fiill  play  for 
their  force.  It  was  this  new  phase  of  war  which  called  forth 
the  special  command  to  Joshua,  nowhere  else  recorded:  '^  Thou 
shalt  hough  their  horses,  and  bum  their  chariots  with  fire." 
Nothing  is  told  us  of  his  previous  movements.  All  that  we 
know  is,  that  on  the  eve  of  the  battle  he  was  within  a  day  s 
march  of  the  lake.  On  the  morrow,  by  a  sudden  descent,  like 
that  which  had  raised  the  siege  of  Gibeon,  he  and  all  the  people 
of  war  ''  fell  *"  like  a  thunderbolt  upon  them  in  the  "  moun- 
tain'"  slopes  of  the  plain,  before  they  had  time  to  rally  on  the 
level  ground.  In  the  sudden  panic  "  the  Lord  delivered  them 
into  the  hand  of  Israel,  who  smote  them,  and  chased  them " 
westward  over  the  mountains  above  the  gorge  of  the  Lieontes 
"to  Sidon,"  and  eastward  to  the  "plain"  of  "Massoch^or 
"Mizpeh\"  The  rout  was  complete,  and  the  cavalry  and 
chariots  which  had  seemed  so  formidable  were  visited  with 
special  destruction.  The  horses  were  hamstrung,  and  the 
chariots  burned  with  fire.  And  it  is  not  till  the  revival  of  the 
city  of  Hazor,  under  the  second  Jabin,  long  afterwards*,  that 
they  once  more  appear  in  force  against  Israel,  descending  as 
now,  from  this  very  plain.     Far  over  the  western  hills  Joshua 


'  JoflhoA  xL  5. 

s  «iW/,"  Jodraa  zi.  7.  So  the  wmd 
is  to  be  literally  undentood,  m  in  the 
eorraiponding  passage,  Jobi.  15,  **The 
8abeans/e^  apon  them.** 

s  Joehna   zi.    7.     The  LXX  reads, 

adding  apparently  ini  after  or  instead 

of  M. 

*  This  IS  still  farther  fixed  Vy  the  ose 
of  the  word  Bikah,  then,  as  now,  the 
name  for  the  plun  of  Coele-Syria,  and 
also    by  the  precise   deecription  of  it 


(z.  17),  '*The  'plain*  of  Lebanon 
Hermon.*'  In  this  case  the  eastwsri 
direction  (Terse  8)  is  spoken  of  in  refer- 
enoe  to  Sidon ;  and  Baal  Gad  viU  be  the 
Temple  of  the  God  of  Destdny  (Gad)  io 
Baalbec  (See  Bitter,  ir.  229.)  IGbqpch, 
or  (LXX)  Massoeh,  will  ^en  be  woat 
plaoe  in  this  plun.  Misrqiholl&^naiffl 
cannot  be  identified ;  bat  its  name  ("the 
flow  of  waters*')  is  naturally  applied  to 
the  rise  or  to  the  ezit  of  the  Leontes  hom 
the  Valley  of  Baalbec 
*  Jndg.  IT.  a. 
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pursued  the  flying  host,  before  "  he  turned  back,"  and  "  took 
Hazor,'*  and  "burned  it*'  to  the  ground'.  The  battle  of  the 
Lake  of  Merom  was  to  the  north,  what  the  battle  of  Beth- 
horon  had  been  to  the  south ; — more  briefly  told,  less  complete 
in  its  consequences,  but  still  the  decisive  conflict  by  which  the 
four  northern  tribes  were  established  in  the  south  of  Lebanon ; 
by  which  Galilee,  with  its  sacred  Sea,  and  the  manifold  con- 
sequences therein  involved,  was  included  within  the  limits  of 
the  Holy  Land. 

III.  The  Lake  of  Merom  no  more  appears  in  history*.  But 
its  geographical  interest,  at  which  we  have  already  glanced,  as 
the  point  from  which  the  Jordan  finally  issues  in  its  downward 
course,  carries  us  on  to  the  springs  of  those  immortal  Sources  of 
streams,  which  here,  for  the  first  time,  unite  in  one  t^«J»d«i- 
unbroken  and  distinct  river.  The  undulating  plain  still  con- 
tinues, but  narrowing  as  it  approaches  its  head,  and  increasing 
in  richness  of  soil  and  cultivation,  till  it  almost  resembles  the 
Plain  of  Gennesareth,  in  the  rank  luxuriance  of  its  feathery 
reeds  and  thorn,  and  thickets  of  oleander ;  marking,  however, 
the  difTerence  of  elevation  by  here  exhibiting  only  their  green 
foliage,  at  a  time  when  those  on  the  shores  of  the  Sea  of 
Galilee  were  already  blazing  with  their  red  blossoms'.  Here, 
for  the  same  reason,  the  vegetation  is  distinguished  from  that 
of  the  Jordan  on  its  lower  level ;  and  whereas  in  the  hot  Ghor, 
it  flows  through  a  thicket  of  willows  and  tamarisks,  in  these 
upper  regions  its  foliage  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  Leontes, 
sycomores  and  oleanders^.  This  mass  of  vegetation  implies 
that  we  are  approaching  the  watershed  of  Palestine.  Besides 
the  clear  springs  which  have  been  pouring  down  their  full-grown 
streams  into  the  valley  from  the  western  ranges,  we  now  find 
countless  rills  winding  through  the  reedy  jungles  and  the  rich 
fields  of  millet,  com,  and  sweet  peas,  from  the  hills  which 


1  Joshua  zi.  10,  11. 

'  The  name  of  Joshua  is  presenred  in 
1  local  tradition,  which  points  ont  the  Umb 
of  Tudia  (Jofihna)  near  Mellahah,  at  its 
north-west  extremity,  still  Tisited  \>j  the 
ShiahseetoftheMetawileh.  It  is  described 
by  Forrest  (Jonmal  of  American  Oriental 
Society,  1849,  ii  242),  and  Van  de  Yd  ie, 
1852  (ii.  416).     Also  it  appears  in   h» 


monntain  Tel  Farash  (Farash  being  an 
Arabic  name  for  Joshna),  on  the  east  of 
the  plain.  (Schwars,  60.) 

*  I  am  speaking  of  April  6, 1858.  From 
these,  in  part  at  least,  mnst  have  been 
derived  the  Greek  name  of  Daphne  giyen 
hj  Josephns,  B.  J.  lY.  i  1,  to  a  place  al 
or  near  Dan. 

«  See  Van  de  Yelde^  li.  4^. 
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Bovroe  of 
the  Jordan 
at  Tel-el- 
KadL 


begin  to  close  the  plain,  upon  the  north.  Then  descends, 
under  deep  shades  of  sycomore,  the  turbid  torrent  of  the 
Hasbeya,  which  rushing  from  far  up  in  the  heights  of  Anti- 
Libanus,  through  a  deep  gorge  of  basalt,  may  claim,  in  a  stridlj 
scientific  sense,  to  be  the  parent  stream  of  the  whole  valley'. 
And  now,  close  above  this  mass  of  verdure,  its  own  slopes 
sprinkled  with  trees,  Hermon  rises  over  us,  a  long  ascent  of 
snow,  like  the  Sierra  Nevada  above  the  Vega  of  Ghrenada. 
From  these  slopes  springs  the  most  illustrious  of  earthly 
streams.  It  is  not  always  that  the  sources  of  great  rivers 
correspond  to  the  fnture  course  of  their  progeny. 
But  those  of  the  Jordan  meet  every  requirement 
Geographically  they  might  be  perhaps  sought  else- 
where ;  but  historically,  the  sight  of  the  springs  wfaidi 
we  have  now  reached,  at  once  vindicates  and  explains  their  daim. 
1.  The  first  and  westernmost  is  at  the  foot  of  a  green 
eminence,  overgrown  with  shrubs.  From  its  north-west  com», 
a  magnificent  spring, — ^the  exemplar,  so  to  speak,  of  all  those 
tributaries  that  we  have  seen  along  its  banks  from  En-Oedi 
upwards, — ^bursts  forth  into  a  wide  crystal  pool,  sending  forth 
at  once  a  wide  crystal  river  through  the  valley.  It  rec^ves,  as 
it  winds  round  the  hiU,  another  burst  of  many  rills,  creeping 
out  from  underneath  the  roots  of  a  venerable  oak,  which  by  its 
size  and  beauty  carries  one  back  to  that  of  Mamre  in  the  fiir 
south,  and  which  is  stUl  in  a  manner  consecrated  by  spreading 
its  branches  over  the  tomb  of  a  Mussulman  saint*.  It  has  beea 
sometimes  asked,  why  the  Jordan  was  not  traced  to  the  source 
of  the  more  powerfrd  stream  of  Hasbeyia,  which  has  just  beoi 
noticed,  or  confined  to  the  real  origin  of  its  unbroken  course  is 
the  Lake  of  Merom '.     No  one  who  has  seen  the  burst  of  deal 


>  Itti  aooroe^  which  aeenu  to  be  as 
beantifal  and  oopiouB  as  all  the  others 
of  the  trU^,  is  well  described  by  Mr. 
Thompaoo,  (Bibliotheca  Sacra,  toL  iiL), 
and  ij  Oaptain  Newbold  (Jonm.  As. 
Soc.  xtL  15,  16). 

'  Sohwan  (202)  sajs,  hesitatmg^y, 
that  it  is  said  to  be  the  tomb  of  the 
Prophet  Iddo.  I(  as  is  probable,  Iddo 
was  the  prophet  who  warned  Jeroboam 
at  Bethel,  this  is  a  enrions,  yet  not  nn- 
iiatnral,  taransfer.  The  modem  name  of 
the  wooded  hill  is  Tei-ei-Kadjf,  generally 
rapposed  to  be  the  Arabic  translation  of 


l>an  (the  Judge),  lliis  is  pafatdj 
reasonable.  A  similar  translatioei  ocean 
in  the  Turkish  and  Greek  Bamea  of  Ae 
Bithynian  Olympos — Gasis  Boarwio— 
Yoono  Ealigero;  and  the  Italian  aad 
Torkish  names  of  Hymottaa — Mo^ 
Matto^  Trelo  Vonno.  fiat  maj  not  the 
name  be  derired  fh>m  the  tomb  of  the 

old  Hnssnlman  saint?  His  name  wmt 

by  onr  guides  to  be  **Ske^kk  Isrmit 
I    nse   the   word  ''oak**  for  nmdimt. 
See  Appendix,  AUon. 

'  The  source  which,  in  the  Ume  d 
Josepha8(B.  J   HI.  x.  7),  wao  tnsed  to 
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and  living  water  from  these  gentle  shades — so  distinct  from  the 
turbid  rush  or  stagnant  marsh  of  either  of  those  other  claimants, 
— could  hesitate  for  a  moment\  There  at  once  the  Israelite 
would  recognise  the  birth-place  of  his  own  life-giving  and 
mysterious  river. 

The  hill  itself— apparently  an  extinct  crater' — rises  from  the 
plain  with  somewhat  steep  terraces,  and  a  long  level  top ;  and 
from  this  again,  immediately  above  the  spring,  rises  another 
swelling  knoll,  with  another  level  top,  now  strewn  with  ruins. 
This  is  the  town  and  the  citadel  of  Dan,  the  fron- 
tier of  the  Holy  Land — its  geological  boundary  also, 
for  here,  it  is  said*,  the  limestone  of  Palestine  terminates, 
and  the  volcanic  district  of  Syria  begins.  That  height  com- 
mands the  view  of  the  whole  rich  plain.  In  the  south,  the 
Lake  of  Merom,  stretched  out  like  a  sheet  of  water  above  a 
dam,  marks  the* first  descent  of  the  Jordan;  beyond,  a  deep 
rent  in  the  mountains  indicates  the  yet  further  outlet,  through 
which  it  plunges  into  the  Sea  of  Galilee.  The  eastern  hills 
still  preserve  their  horizontal  outline, — ^the  western  still  their 
broken  form.  Here  is  explained  how,  in  this  sequestered  and 
beautiful  stronghold,  the  people  of  Laish  "  dwelt  secure,"  sepa* 
rated  by  the  huge  mass  of  Lebanon  and  half  of  Anti-Lebanon 
from  their  mother  city  of  Sidon,  and  "  there  was  no  deliverer 
in  their  hour  of  need,"  because  "  they  were  far  from  Sidon." 
Up  this  rich  plain  came  the  roving  Danites  from  the  south. 
Since  the  victory  of  Merom  these  northern  regions  had  hardly 
been  explored ;  they  saw  at  once,  as  we  see  still,  how  it  was  "  a 
large  land," — "  very  good," — "  a  place  where  there  is  no  want 
of  anything  that  is  in  the  earth  \"  And  on  this  hill,  by  the 
source  of  their  sacred  river,  the  little  colony  from  the  southern 


tlie  dredar  lake  of  Fhiala,  or  ''the 
Bowl,''  is  nerer  mentioned  in  the  Serip- 
toree,  and  is  now  piroTed  to  hare  no 
connection  with  the  Jordan ;  though  the 
neighboniing  Arahe  stall  retain  the  andent 
belief.  It  is  weU  described  bj  Captain 
Newbold  (Jonni.  As.  Soc.  ztL  8 — 10) 
(Bobinson,  Lat.  Ees.  400),  who  also 
mentions  another  soaroe  a  little  to  the 
aast  of  it^  seen  only  by  himself.  It 
appears  to  be  an  extinet  crater,  in  a 
bMin  of  black  basalt 

'  Bobinson  (Lat    Bes.   418X  aotiem 


parallel  casea  in  the  nomendatnre  ci  the 
sonroes  of  the  Barada,  Litftny,  and 
Orontes. 

>  See  Mr.  Thompson's  aooonnt  (Bib- 
liotheca  Saoa,  uL  197.)  He  thhika, 
bat^  as  I>r.  Bobinson  shows,  withoat 
jnst  cause,  that  Dan  was  at  Buiiaa. 
For  the  fnrther  question,  whether  there 
were  two  northern  Dans,  see  note  at  the 
end  of  the  chapter. 

*  Bobinson,  Lat  Bes.,  891. 

<  Jrdg.  XTiiL  9,  10. 
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tnbe  set  up  their  capital,  and  called  it  Dan  "  after  the  name  cl 
Dan  their  father*;"  and,  far  removed  as  it  was  firom  all  iht 
sacred  places  of  the  south,  there  they  set  up  their  sanctoarr 
also.  A  miniature  Shiloh  rose  in  that  beautiful  grove — ^a 
teraphim,  and  a  graven  image,  and  a  priesthood  of  irregular 
creation ;  till  the  time  when,  after  the  fall  of  Shiloh',  and  the 
troubled  and  lawless  period  of  the  Judges,  such  unauthorised 
practices  were  probably  put  down  by  the  strong  hand  of  Samuel 
But  a  sacred  place  it  still  remained ;  and  there  for  his  remoter 
subjects,  Jeroboam  first  erected  the  temple  with  the  Golden 
Calf*9  for  those  to  whom  a  pilgrimage  to  Bethel  or  Jerusalem 
was  alike  irksome. 

It  is  doubtftd  whether  the  delineation  of  Dan  in  Jacob*8 
blessing,  relates  to  the  original  settlement  on  the  western  out- 
skirts of  Judah,  or  to  this  northern  outpost.  Herder's  explana- 
tion will  apply  almost  equally  to  both.  "Pan,"  the  judge, 
"  shall  judge  his  people ; "  he  the  son  of  the  concubine  no  less 
than  the  sons  of  Leah,  he  the  frontier  tribe,  no  less  than  those 
in  the  places  of  honour, — shall  be  "  as  one  of  the  tribes  of 
Israel."  "  Dan  shall  be  a  serpent  by  the  way,  an  adder  in  the 
path," — that  is,  of  the  invading  enemy  by  the  north,  or  by  the 
west — "that  biteth  the  heels  of  the  horse," — ^the  indigenous 
serpent  biting  the  foreign  horse  unknown  to  Israelite  warfare, 
"so  that  his  rider  shall  faU  backwards."  And  his  war-czj 
as  from  the  frontier  fortresses  shall  be  "For  thy  saltation, 
O  Lord,  I  have  waited\"  In  the  blessing  of  Moses,  the  southern 
Dan  is  lost  sight  of;  the  northern  Dan  alone  appears,  with  the 
same  characteristics,  though  under  a  different  image ;  "  a  lion's 
whelp  "  in  the  far  north,  as  Judah  was  in  the  far  south :  '*  he 
shall  leap*  from  Bashan,"  from  the  slopes  of  Hermon,  where 
he  is  couched  watching  for  his  prey. 

2.  With  Dan  the  Holy  Land  properly  terminates.  But  ths 
easternmost  source  of  the  Jordan,  about  four  miles  distant, 
is  so  intimately  connected  with  it  both  by  historical  and 

>  Jodg.  XTiii.  29.  Poet,  pw  195. 

3  Jndg.  zfiii.  SO.     <<TU1  the  day  of  «  0eat  zznii.  28.    The  mm  variikf 

the  oftptivity  of  the  land,"  i,  e.  under  ehanMter  le  indioted  in  the  name  whaA 

the  PhilistineB  (1  Sam.  It.  22).    Bwald  ao  long  lingered  in  the  aouthm 


(Qeeohidhte,  2nd  edit.  ii.  part  2,  p.  288)      ment,    <*  Mahaneh-Dan**  —  **  tha 
i«ada  <thB  Ark,' for  *' the  land.**  of  Dan."    (See  Bwald,  voL  ii.  part  l' 

"  Oen.  sUz.  16, 17, 18 ;  Herder,  Heb.      p.  878.> 
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geographical  as&ociation  that  we  must  go  forwards  yet  a 
little  way  into  the  bosom  of  Hermon.  Over  an  on-  Upper 
wonted  carpet  of  turf,  through  trees  of  every  variety  {^^^ 
of  foliage, — ^through  a  park-like  verdure,  which  casts  a  at  BuiM. 
strangely  beautifbl  interest  over  this  last  recess  of  Palestine, 
ihe  pathway  winds,  and  the  snowy  top  of  the  mountain  itself  is 
gradually  shut  out  from  view  by  its  increasing  nearness,  and 
again  there  is  a  rush  of  waters  through  deep  thickets,  and 
the  ruins  of  an  ancient  town — not  Canaanite,  but  Boman — rise 
on  the  hill  side ;  in  its  situation,  in  its  exuberance  of  water, 
its  olive-groves,  and  its  view  over  the  distant  plain,  almost  a 
Syrian  TivoK. 

This  is  Casarea  PhUipjpi — chosen  doubtless  on  this  very 
account,  by  Philip  the  Tetrarch,  as  the  site  of  his  villas  cbnna 
and  palaces,  beside  the  temple  here  dedicated  by  his  ^lul^Pin- 
father  Herod  to  the  great  patron  of  their  family,  Augustus 
Csesar.  Yet  this,  though  its  chief  historical  name,  is  not  its 
only  one.  At  the  outskirts  of  the  Holy  Land  it  combines'  in  a 
tangled  web  aU  the  associations  of  that  land  almost  from  first  to 
last.  High  on  the  rocky  8loi>es  above  the  town  still  lingers  the 
name  of  Hazor^  in  the  earliest  times,  as  we  have  seen, 
the  capital  of  Northern  Palestine — "  the  head"  of  all  ^^' 
those  kingdoms."  A  few  rude  stone  blocks  on  a  rocky  eminence 
mark  the  probable  site  of  the  capital  of  Jabin,  and  close  beside 
it  still  remains  a  deep  circular  grove  of  ilexes — ^perhaps  tne  best 
likeness  which  now  exists  of  the  ancient  groves  so  long 
identified  with  the  Canaanitish  worship  of  Astarte.  Hard  by 
this  hei^t  of  Hazor,  but  commanding  a  nearer  view  of  the 
plain,  is  the  Castle  of  Shubeibeh,  the  largest  of  its  kind  in  the 
£ast,  and  equal  in  extent  even  to  the  pride  of  European  castles 
at  Heidelberg;  built,  as  it  would  appear,  in  part  by  the 
Herodian  princes,  in  part  by  Saracenic  chiefs ;  famous  in  the 
days  of  the  Crusades,  as  the  residence  of  one  of  the  chiefs  of 
the  Assassins,  the  '*  old  man  of  the  mountain*. 

>  On  a  moDikt,   three  miles  north  of      called  **Eing  of  Oeesarea." 

Banias,  Jewiiih  tradition  fixes  the  scene  >  The      '*  Palestine      Bzplorers"    of 

i»f  Gen.  XT.  10.     (Sehwan,  202.)  1866   fix  it  at  Tell  Harah,  two  milef 

>  Joshua  xL  10.    In  an  Arabio  Tersion  8.B.  of  Eedesh-Naphtali.    See  Appeodu 
mentioned    by  Schwari   (91),   Jabin  is  to  Sermonti  in  the  Kast,  p.  199. 
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But  the  main  centre  of  attraction  is  the  higher  source  of  the 
Jordan.  Underneath  the  high  red  limestone  cliff  ^  which  over- 
hangs  the  town  it  bursts  out ;  not,  as  in  the  lower  or  western- 
most source,  in  a  fall  spring,  but  in  many  rivulets*, 
which,  issuing  from  the  foot  of  the  rock,  first  foim 
a  large  basin,  and  then  collect  into  a  rushing  stream.  It 
penetrates  through  the  thickets  on  the  hill  side,  and  in  the 
vale  below,  at  some  point  which  has  never  been  exactly  verified, 
joins  the  stream  from  Dan.  In  the  face  of  the  rock  immediatelj 
above  the  spring  is  the  large  grotto  which  famished  a  natmsl 
sanctuary  not  indeed  to  the  Israelites,  who  perhape  never  pene- 
trated so  far,  but  to  the  Greeks  of  the  Macedonian  kingdom  of 
Antioch.  We  have  often  had  occasion  to  observe  how  slightij 
in  the  choice  of  their  natural  sanctuaries  the  Hebrews  seem  to 
have  been  influenced  by  the  local  beauty  or  grandeur  of  the 
spot ;  how  modem  is  that  "  religion  of  caves "  which  in  the 
Christian  times  of  Palestine  has  played  so  important  a  part'. 
At  last  we  have  arrived  at  an  exception  to  this  rule ;  and  this 
shows  that  we  are  on  the  confines  of  the  Gentile  world*  The 
cavern-sanctuary  of  Cesarea,  unknown  to  Israelite  history,  was 
at  once  adopted  by  the  Grecian  settlers,  both  in  itself  and  for 
its  romantic  situation  the  nearest  likeness  that  Syria  affords  of 
the  beautiful  limestone  grottos  which  in  their  own  country  were 
inseparably  associated  with  the  worship  of  the  sylvan  Pan. 
This  was  the  one  Paneum  or  '*  sanctuary  of  Pan  "  within  the 
limits  of  Palestine ;  which  before  the  building  of  Philip's  citj 
gave  to  the  town  the  name  of  Paneas^  a  name  which  has  out- 
lived the  Boman  substitute,  and  stUl  appears  in  the  modem 
appellation  of  Banias.  Greek  inscriptions  in  the  face  of  the 
rock  testify  its  original  purpose;  the  reverence  thus  begun,  was 
continued  by  the  Bomans ;  the  white  marble  temple  built  bj 
Herod  to  Augustus  crowned  its  summit ;  and  in  later  times 
Jewish  pilgrims*  mistook  the  traces  of  this  Gentile  worship  for 
the  vestiges  of  the  altar  of  the  Danites  and  Jeroboam ;  and 
Christian  or  Mussulman  devotion  has  erected  above  it  one  of 

1  »<The  eliffii  are  aboat  80  fMi  high,      a  plateau  at  the  base  of  the  rftli^  ahadBd 
of  oompaet  boff-oolonred  limestone,  tbe      by  a  Tordant  grove  of  popJan  and 


iirfiu»of  wbich  has  reddened  in  weather-  ders."  (Jonm.  Aa.  Soe.,  xtL  11). 

ing**  '  See  Chapter  EL 

(Captain  Newbold,  Journ.  Ae.  Soe.  zri.  4.)  «  Benjamin  of  Tadela,  BariyTraTeBem 

*  ''Three  (?)  streams  which  &U  over  90. 
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die  numerous  tombs  dedicated  to  the  mysterious  saint  whom 
the  one  calls  St.  George  and  the  other  Elijah. 

But  amidst  these  Pagan  recollections  of  Paneas  or  Geesarea 
Philippic  there  is  one  passage  which  brings  it  within  the 
confines  of  Sacred  History.    As  it  is  the  northernmost  frontier 
of  Palestine,  so  it  is  the  northernmost  limit  of  the  journeys  of 
Our  Lord.    In  the  turning-point  of  His  history,  when  '^  from 
that  time  many  of  His  disciples  went  back  and  walked  no  more 
with  Him/'  when  even  the  Twelve  seemed  likely  "  to  go  away;" 
and  He  "  could  no  more  walk  in  Jud»a  because  the  Jews  sought 
to  kill  Him;"  then  He  left  His  familiar  haunts  on  the  Sea  of 
Galilee,  to  return  to  them,  as  far  as  we  know,  only  once  mora 
He  crossed  to  the  north-eastern  comer  of  the  lake,  and  passed, 
as  it  would  seem,  up  the  rich  plain  along  its  eastern  side*,  and 
came  into  "  the  parts,"  into  ''  the  villages  "  of  Csesarea  PlulippL 
It  is  possible  that  He  never  reached  the  city  itself;  but  it  must 
at  least  have  been  in  its  neighbourhood  that  the  confession  of 
Peter  was  made ;  the  rock  on  which  the  Temple  of  Augustus 
stood,  and  from  which  the  streams  of  the  Jordan  issue,  may 
possibly  have  suggested  the  words  which  now  run  round  the 
dome  of  St.  Peter's.    And  here  one  cannot  but  ask  j|^^^  ^ 
what  was  the  ''high  mountain"  on  which  six  days  iheTniia- 
from  that  time,  whilst  still  in  this  region,  "  He  was    *^"*  "*' 
transfigured"  before  His  three  disciples?    It  is  impossible  to 
look  up  from  the  plain  to  the  towering  peaks  of  Hermon, 
almost  the  only  mountain  which  deserves  the  name  in  Palestine, 
and  one  of  whose  ancient  titles  was  derived  from  this  circum- 
stance*, and  not  be  struck  with  its  appropriateness  to  the 
scene.     The  fact  of  its  rising  high  above  all  the  other  hills  of 
Palestine,  and  of  its  setting  the  last  limit  to  the  wanderings  of 
Him  who  was  sent  only  to  tiie  lost  sheep  of  the  house  of  Israel, 
falls  in  with  the  supposition  which  the  words  inevitably  force 
upon  us.     The  sacredness  of  Hermon  in  the  eyes  of  the  sur- 
rounding tribes  may  well  have  fitted  it  for  the  purpose,  even  if 

^  Thia  seeniB  to  be  implied  by  two  <<tlircnigh  Galilee,"  (Mark  ix.  80,)— as 

pasMgcs.    1.  If  the  Betbsaida  of  Mark  if  implTiiig  that  He  then  first  re-enterad 

fiiL  22,  be  that  on  the  east  of  the  Jordan,  it^  whieh  would  be  the  case  if  His  ap- 

this  makes  his  starting-point  for  that  proach  to  Onsarea   had    b«nn    thiongh 

joimey  to  be  from  the  east.     2.  He  is  Ganlonitis. 

said   tc    have  retamed   from   GsBsarea  •  See  Chapter  XII. 
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it  did  not  give  it  the  name,  of  "  the  Holy  Mountain  \**  High 
up  on  its  southern  slopes  there  must  be  many  a  point  where 
the  disciples  could  be  taken  ''  apart  by  themselves.*'  Even  tbe 
transient  comparison  of  the  celestial  splendour  with  the  snow, 
where  alone  it  could  be  seen  in  Palestine,  should  not,  perhaps, 
be  wholly  overlooked.  At  any  rate,  the  remote  heights  above 
the  sources  of  the  Jordan  witnessed  the  moment,  when  His 
work  in  His  own  peculiar  sphere  being  ended.  He  set  His  fiwx 
for  the  last  time  "  to  go  up  to  Jerusalem 


9  »» 


'IBM.  118.    8m  Chapter  Xn.  >  Hark  Lx.  2,  S  ;  Luke  iz.  51. 


NOTE 

OK  THE  NOBTHSBK  BOUKDABT. 


I  HAVB  not  thought  it  worth  while  to  peiplex  the  questioB  of  tiv 
boundary  of  Palestine  by  including  the  large  tracts  northward  and 
eastward,  which  are  given  as  parts  of  the  Israelite  possessioiiB  in  tin 
first  journey  of  the  spies,  in  the  reigns  of  David  and  Solomon,  and  io 
the  prophetical  descriptions  of  EsekieL  But;  it  may  be  neoeaaazy 
to  notice  the  position  advanced  by  Havemick  (Pentateuch,  148)i 
that  "  Dan,"  the  Danite  settlement  and  the  northern  boundaiji  ms 
different  from  "  Dan  "  in  Gen.  xiv.  14,  and  was  situated  not  on  tlie 
sources  of  the  Jordan,  but  in  the  plain  of  Cosle-Syria.  The  onlj 
argument  in  favour  of  this  position  is  the  mention,  in  Judg.  xriiL  28, 
of  Beth-Behob,  which  in  Num.  xiii.  21,  appears  on  the  waj  to 
Hamath.  But  this  (in  the  total  uncertainty  of  the  site  of  Behob] 
can  hardly  stand  against  the  decisive  arguments  on  the  other  aide. 
1.  Josephus  (Ant.  YUI.  viii.  4)  expressly  identifies  the  northern 
Dan  with  the  sources  of  the  Jordan,  and  (Ant.  Y.  iii.  1)  calla  the 
plain  of  Merom  "  the  great  plain  of  the  Sidonians."  2.  It  ia  cod- 
nected  with  Bashan  in  Deut.  zxxiii.  22.  8.  The  word  for  "rtikf* 
in  Judg.  zviii.  28,  is  Mnek^  and  not  Bika^ah,  the  term  uniforiult 
(and  still)  applied  to  the  Plain  of  C»le*Syria. 
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LEBANON    AND    ANTI-LEBANON. 


With  Dan,  or  desarea  Philippi,  the  Holy  Land  terminates. 
But  its  scenery  and  geography  cannot  be  considered  complete 
without  a  few  words  on  the  vast  mountain  region  which  forms 
its  physical  barrier,  and  which  is  the  foundation  of  the  whole 
structure  of  the  country.  The  double  range  of  the  Lebanon  and 
the  Anti-Lebanon  close  the  Land  of  Promise  on  the  north,  as  the 
peninsula  of  Sinai  on  the  south;  but  with  this  difference,  that 
one  part  or  other  of  these  ranges,  though  beyond  the 
boundaries  of  Palestine,  is  ahnost  always  within  yiew.  ^^^ 
The  thunder-storm,  which  the  Psalmist  tracks  in  its 
course  throughout  his  country,  begins  by  making  the  solid  frame 
of  Lebanon  and  Sirion  to  leap  for  fear,  like  the  buSiBloes  of  their 
own  forests,  and  ends  by  shaking  the  distant  wilderness  of  the  lofty 
clifis  of  Kadesh.'  From  the  moment  that  the  traveller  reaches  the 
plain  of  Shechem  in  the  interior,  nay,  e?en  from  the  depths*  of  the 
Jordan-valley  by  the  Dead  Sea,  the  snowy  heights  of  Hermon 
are  visible.  The  ancient  names  of  this  double  range  are  all 
significant  of  this  position.  It  was  "  Sion,"'  **  the  upraised  "; 
or  "Hermon,"  "the  lofty  peak";  or  "  Shenir,"*  and  "  Sirion," 
the  glittering  "  breast-plate  "  of  ice ;  or,  again,  "  Lebanon,"  the 
"  Mont  Blanc  "  of  Palestine ;  "  the  White  Mountain"*  of  ancient 

A  Fb.  xxix.  8 — 8.  *  Sneh  ia  tlie  meuuag  of  Leltanon — 

*  For  this  fact  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.       the  *<  White  Moontain;**  and  Jebd  a 
Williams,  author  of  *»  The  Holy  City."         Sktyikr-ilM  *<Moimtainof  the  Old  Kan;" 

s  Dent  ir.  48.  Jebel  cM^i— the  <<Honntain  of  loe,' 

*  Dent,  iii  9:  CSant.  iv.  8;  Biekiel      donbtleMderiredfirom  thenowytop.     It 
sxfii.  5.  IB  the  natural  and  almoit  nnifona  name 
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times ;  the  mountain  of  the  *'  Old  White-headed  Man,"  or  tht 
''  Mountain  of  Ice,"  in  modem  times.  So  long  as  its  snowr 
tops  were  seen,  there  was  never  wanting  to  the  Hebrew  poetry 
the  image  of  unearthly  grandeur,  which  nothing  else  but  per- 
petual snow  can  give ;  especially  as  seen  in  the  summer,  wheD 
^'the  firmament  around  it  seems  to  be  on  fire."'  And  not 
grandeur  only,  but  fertility  and  beauty  were  held  up,  as  it  were, 
on  its  heights,  as  a  model  for  the  less  fortunate  regions  which 
looked  up  to  it  The  "  dews  **  of  the  mists  that  rose  firom  tbe 
watery  ravines,  or  of  the  clouds  that  rested  on  the  summit  of 
Hermon  were  perpetual  witnesses  of  freshness  and  coolness,— 
the  sources,  as  it  seemed,  of  all  the  moisture,  which  was  to  the 
land  of  Palestine  what  the  fragrant  oil  was  to  the  garments  of 
the  High  Priest;  what  the  refreshing  influence  of  brotheiij 
love  was  to  the  whole  community."  Still  more  was  this  luxu- 
riant life  of  vegetation  rooted  in  the  valleys  and  on  tbe  slopes 
of  Lebanon,  the  western  range,  which  in  this  respect  &r 
exceeds  its  eastern  rival.  ''  His  fruit  shall  shake  like  Leba- 
non." '  This  is  the  description  which  only  applies  to  the  thin 
threads  of  verdure,  or  the  occasional  spots  of  cultivation,  in  the 
desert  heights  of  Hermon ;  but  is  literally  trae  of  the  slopes 
and  terraces  of  Lebanon,  as  they  overhang  the  bay  of  Beiiit, 
or  of  Tripoli.^  In  the  longings  of  the  Hebrew  lawgiver,  the 
one  distinct  image  which  blended  with  the  general  hope  of 
seeing  "the  good  land  beyond  Jordan*'  was  of  ''the  'good' 
mountain,  even  Lebanon.*** 


of  the  highest  moantains  in  all  oonotriM 
— Mont  Blanc,  Himalayah  (in  SanBcrit 
rignifyin/c  tno¥ty\  Imaua,  HsemnB  (pro- 
bably from  the  Bame  root),  SioraNeTada, 
Ben  Nevis,  Snowdon. 

1  Clarke's  Trayela,  W.  208. 

>  Snch  most  be  the  general  meaning  of 
the  oomparison  of  eonoord  to  **  the  dew  of 
Hermon,  that  descended  on  the  moan- 
taint  of  Zion.**  Fs.  czxxiii.  8.  If  Zion  be 
here  Jenualem,  the  sense  mnst  be  that 
the  beneficial  effects  of  the  cool  yaponrs 
ol  the  lofty  Hermon  were  felt  eren  to  the 
dry  and  distant  monntains  of  Jndna. 
(Compare  the  passage  jnst  referred  to,  Fs. 
Kxix.  6 — 8.)  It  is,  howerer,  jnst  possible 
Hiat  Zitm  may  here  be  nsed  for  SUm,  the 


ancient  name  of  Henncn,  and  the  o* 
pression  is  then  merely  the  Hehw 
parallelism.  This  is  ali^Ty  coa&iwd 
by  tiie  nse  of  the  plnral,  '*meimtiiii.' 
which,  though  applicable  to  the  nrt 
range  of  Hermoo,  is  not  appliethle,  a»i 
is  not  elsewhere  nsed,  far  tbe  hill  ^ 
Jemsalem.  For  the  &et  of  tbe  dev  ^: 
Hermon,  see  Van  de  Vdde,  t.  127. 

s  Ps.  IzziL  16.  See  the  dcMriptioid 
the  yineyards  and  orchards  of  Leboci 
in  Van  de  Velde,  u.  438,  489. 

«  The  light  poplazv,  as  on  tiie  tiU^ 
lands  of  Spain,  form  the  chief  fo6«ge<< 
Anti-Lebanon ;  firs  and  piaes^  ef  Lefaan 

»  Dent.  iii.  2fi. 
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I.  The  two  ranges  were  further  distiDguished  by  aii  antique 
Banctity,  of  which  traces  still  remain.  Of  Hermon  it  has  beer 
already*  noticed  that  it  was  probably  the  scene  of  the  Transfigu- 
ration, and  may  thus  have  been  the  "Holy  Mountain  " 
— ^the  only  mountain  so  called  in  the  New  Testament.  ^J^  ^ 
Of  this  sacredness  the  proofs  are  manifold.  It  is,  as  Dr. 
Ilobinson'  truly  remarks,  girded  with  ancient  temples.  "  They  are 
found  in  all  situations — crowning  hills  and  mountain  tops ;  or 
secluded  in  valleys  and  deep  gorges.  The  founders  and  worship- 
pers have  disappeared  for  unknown  ages.  Whether  they  were 
Phoenicians  or  GrsBCO-Syrians,  we  cannot  tell ;  they  have  left 
behind  no  trace  but  these  their  works,  and  no  record  how  or  why 
these  works  were  erected.*"  That  on  its  summit,  of  which  some* 
ruins  are  still  to  be  traced,  was  noticed  by  Jerome.  To  this, 
on  its  heights  or  in  its  dose  neighbourhood,  may  be  added  no 
less  than  seventeen.  Six  are  to  be  seen  on  its  more  southern 
uplands,  BiUdeh,  Kul'at  Bustra,  Hibbariyeh,  Neby  Safa,  Deir 
el-Ashayr,  and  Burkush.  That  of  Neby  Safa  '^  stood  fstcing  the 
east,  directly  over  against  Hermon,  in  his  most  imposing  aspect." ' 
That  of  Hibbariyeh  "fronts  directly  on  the  great  chasm  of  Wady 
Shib'a,  looking  up  the  mighty  gorge  as  if  to  catch  the  first  traces 
of  the  morning  sun  rising  over*  Hermon."  That  of  Bukleh, 
which  is  further  east,  '*  fronts  westward,"  "  also  towards  the  snows 
of  Hermon,'*  and  is  distinguished  by  a  finely  carved  human 
countenance,  as  if  intended  for  Baal'  or  Astarte.  That  of 
Deir  el-Ashayr  fronts  eastward,  and  is  remarkable  as  consisting 
of  a  double  edifice,  one  behind  the  other,  on  a  larger  scale  at 
Baalbek.* 

Eleven  more  can  be  traced  in  the  passes  of  the  Anti-Lebanon 
westward  of  Damascus.  One,  indeed  two,  stand  over  the 
source  of  Ain  Fijeh,  as  if  to  consecrate  that  most  abundant  of 
all  the  Syrian  springs,  the  supposed  source  of  the  Barada; 
large  traces  of  another,  also  in  connection  with  the  river,  are*  at 
Kefr-Zeit.    Another,  of  which  the  many  columnar  fr'agments 

1  Ghftpter  zi  p.  899.  «  Ibid.  417.               ^  lUd.  486. 

*  BobiBMo,  Lil  Bfls.  482.  «  Ibid.   487.     Thii  I   »w  in  1862. 

*  BolnnMD,  Ibid.  418.  There  is  a  good  representation  of  it  in  Mr. 

*  Fortsr,  in  Bob.  Ibid.  482.  Bedfoid's  Photographs. 
^  Bobinson,  Ibid.  426.  •  Ibid.  478. 
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give  its  name  to  the  village  where  they  are  found— Kef r-el 
Awamid — ''the  village  of  the  columns" — is  near  Abila,  and 
must  have  faced  towards  the  sacred  hill  now  crowned  by  tibe 
alleged  tomb  of  Abel ;  itself,  as  it  would  seem,  planted  on  a  more 
ancient  sanctuary.  Two  or  three  cluster  on  the  slopes  of  flu 
hill  below  Blud&n.  By  one  of  these  stands  a  clump  of  age«( 
ilexes;  perhaps,  with  the  exception  of  that  of  Hazuzi,  near 
Bani&s,  the  best  likeness  remaining  in  Syria  of  the  ancient  grovei 
of  Astarte.  On  a  rude  altar  among  the  trees^  by  an  immemorial 
usage,  which  has  given  to  the  spot  the  name  of  Um^sh-Shu* 
kakif,'  "  the  Mother  of  Fragments,''  the  neighbouring  villagers 
are  in  the  habit  of  breaking  earthen  jars.  The  hill  of  Nebi 
Yunas  (the  Prophet  Jonah)  above  Bludftn,  is  in  like  manner  foil 
of  similar  remains.  At  its  foot,  in  the  plain  of  Suraya,  are 
two  evidently  consecrated  to  the  spring  which  gushes  out  fino 
its  sides — Ain  Fowar.  Half  way  up  is  a  third ;  on  its  summit 
are  two,  one  of  more  antique  appearance  than  the  other,  bolL 
commanding  a  magnificent  view  of  Hermon  and  the  snrroimd- 
ing  villages. 

To  this  array  of  heathen  sanctuaries  must  be  added  the  legends 
of  later  Jewish  or  popular  tradition.     The  ruined  edifice  called 

Nimrod's  tomb,  is  shown  at  Kefr  Hawy,  on  the  summit 
K^rodf        of  the  Pass  of  Hermon,  between  BaniAs  andDamaseos. 

The  north-eastern  extremity  of  the  range  of  Anti-Ii- 
banus  has  been  long  pointed  out  as  the  scene  of  the  death  of  AbeL' 
The  story  is  continued  in  a  striking  legend  attached  to  one  of  the 
most  romantic  passes  in  Syria,  through  which  the  Barada  rashes 

in  a  roaring  torrent.  This  pass  is  caUed  Siik  Barada. 
JML  ^^  el-Goosh,  from  a  fair  held  there  on  the  banks  of 

the  stream.  It  is  crossed  by  a  single  arch,  calle<i 
the  bridge  of  SAk.  High  up  in  the  rocks,  on  the  left 
bank,  are  tombs  and  broken  columns  in  front,  and  the  remains 
of  a  Roman  road,  with  the  inscription  as  fresh  as  if  just 
cut.  On  the  right  bank  rises  a  lofty  hill,  on  whose  snnunit 
is  seen  a  line  of  tall  black  trees.  They  are  seven  Simdigm 
or  Syrian  oaks.  The  following  is  the  story  told  concemiiBg 
them  in  tlie  neighbourhood: — "Habid  (Cain)  and  Habil  (Abel) 

^  Partar,  Pi?«  Ymn  in  Damaicus,  i.  281.  '  See  Jelal-wiHlm,  437. 
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were  the  two  sons  of  Adam.  The  whole  world  was  divided 
between  them ;  and  this  was  the  cause  of  their  quarrel 
Habil  moved  his  boundary  stones  too  far ;  Habid  threw  them 
at  him,  and  Habil  fell.  His  brother,  in  great  grief,  carried  the 
body  on  his  back  for  five  hundred  years,  not  knowing  what  to 
do  with  it.  At  last,  on  the  top  of  this  hiU,  he  saw  two  birds 
fighting, — the  one  killed  the  other,  washed  him,  and  buried 
him  in  the  ground.  Habid  did  the  like  for  his  brother's  body, 
and  planted  his  staff  to  mark  the  spot,  and  from  this  staff  the 
seven  trees  grew  up  over  the  tomb  which  is  still  shown."  At 
the  entrance  of  the  pass  stood,  in  ancient  times,  the  city  of 
Abila,  the  capital  of  Abilene^  once  mentioned  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, in  connexion  with  a  series  of  dates.*  The  name,  no 
doubt,  originated  the  legend;  the  word  '' Abil"  (meadow)  would 
be  a  natural  designation  of  a  town  at  the  exit  of  the  Barada 
through  the  green  vale  at  the  foot  of  the  defile,  and  the  same 
change  of  'Abel*  into  'Abila'  under  like  circumstances,  occurs 
in  the  town  of ''  Abel-Shittim.*'  On  the  western  slopes  of  Anti- 
Libanus  is  the  tomb  of  Nebi-Shtt — **the  Prophet 
Seth.^'  It  stands  conspicuous  on  the  side  of  the  hill,  ^^ 
with  its  two  white  domes,  just  where  the  great  view  of 
Ccele-Syria  opens  in  the  descent.  Bound  it  lies  the  village  which 
derives  its  name  from  the  sanctuary.  The  larger  of  the  two  domes 
marks  the  mosque ;  the  lesser,  the  tomb,  which  joins  it  at  an 
obtuse  angle.  The  tomb  is  seen  through  a  rough  grating.  It  is 
in  a  gallery,  extending  like  a  long  low  chest  for  a  length  of 
sixty  feet,  covered,  as  usual,  with  offerings.  "  It  would  have 
been  twenty  feet  longer,"  said  the  attendant,  "but  the  Prophet 
Seth,  who  came  here  preaching  to  the  people  who  worshipped 
cows,  was  killed  by  them,  and  was  hastily  buried,  with  his 
knees  doubled  under  his  legs.  Every  Friday  night  a  light 
shines  in  the  tomb."*    The  reverence  for  the  dead  Patriarch 


'  Lake  iii.  1.  See  Porter's  Fire  Yean  in  Luke  liL  1,  see  Bobineon,  Lai.  fiee.  p. 
in  Dftnuwciif,  L  263—266,  for  a  good  479 — 484.  I  may  mentioii  that  on  re- 
general  aooonnt  and  map  of  the  pass.  The  Tinting  the  spot  in  1862,  the  inacriptiQti 
legend  I  derired  from  a  peasant  of  Zeb-  appeared  to  me  to  ran,  not,  as  in  Robin- 
daiii  in  1853.  For  a  more  special  aooonnt  son,  **impendiia  Ahilenomm,*'  bat  *'ia- 
of  the  tombs  and  inscriptions,  and  a  full  pendiis  Abilentiam.*' 
discussion  of  its  ooanection  with  Lyiania  '  Ornpore  note  to  Chapter  VI.  p.  877. 
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is,  as  usual  at  Mussulmans*  tombs,  very  strong.  '*  Tell  hiBi,' 
said  the  guardian  of  the  mosque— on  seeing  an  English  travella 
inadvertently  turning  his  back  on  the  tomb — **  that  he  would 
not  turn  his  back  on  the  Sultan ;  why  not  show  equal  regard  to 
the  Prophet."  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  yale  of  Coele-Sjiiii 
and  therefore  nearly  facing  the  tomb  of  Seth,  immediately  doee 
to  the  village  of  Muallakah,  is  the  similar  mosqae  oi 
Nebi-Nuach — the  "  Prophet  Noah,'*  though  smaller, 
and  apparently  less  honoured.  He  **  having  died  i 
natural  death,  and  been  therefore  buried  at  peace,"  the  tomb 
was  proportionally  longer  than  that  of  Seth,  being  nearly  120 
feet  in  length,  the  feet  being  supposed  to  rest  in  a  well.  Two 
or  three  other  temples  exist  not  far  off:  Mejdel  further  south, 
and  Ain-Ata  further  north,  in  the  same  plain. 

But  Baalbek  stands  supreme,  and  may  well  close  this  series  of 
the  sanctuaries  of  Anti- Lebanon.  Its  identification  with  any  Bib- 
lical site  must  remain  extremely  uncertain.  It  mij 
possibly  be  Baalath,  the  frontier  city  of  Solomon,  or 
Baalhamon,  the  pleasure-garden  of  the  Canticles,  or  Baal- 
Hermon,  the  sanctuary  of  Baal  in  Hermon,  or  Baal-Gad,  ("the 
gathering  of  Baal")  "  under  Hermon." '  But  against  each  of  tiiose 
suppositions  there  are  objections  which  must  prevent  us  from 
coming  to  any  positive  conclusion  on  the  subject.  Of  its 
general  importance,  however,  there  can  be  no  question.  The 
size  and  beauty  of  the  buildings  render  them  at  once  a  physical 
landmark  and  a  historical  monument  which  no  notice  of  Snia 
can  omit  '*  In*  vastness  of  plan,  combined  with  elaborateness 
and  delicacy  of  execution,  they  seem  to  surpass  all  others  in 
Western  Asia,  in  Africa,  and  in  Europe."  The  ranges  o( 
columns  which  give  their  peculiar  grace  to  the  edifices,  belong 


Baalbaik. 


^  Barly  tnTellen  were  told  thai  the 
Ark  waa  built  here  (De  Brooqoidre,  in 
Barlj  TraTellera,  p.  298).  It  ia  eariona 
that  the  statementa  reapecting  the  mea- 
auementa  of  thia  tomb  ahould  be  ao 
▼ariooa.  Bmckhaidt  gives  it  at  only  ten 
feet  (pw  5).  The  moat  aooarate  aooonnt 
la  in  Lepaina,  who  Tiaited  both  tomba 
(Letten,  pp.  888,  845).  The  tomb  of  Bve, 
at  Jedda,  ia  200  paoea  long  (Bvrton'a 
Pi*rimage.  liL  3S8).     That  of  Joshua, 


on  the  GKanVa  Mountain,  near  Coaita» 
tinople,  ia  tbixty  feei. 

>  Baalath  (1  Einffiiz.  28)k  itniii^ 
adTocated  by  Mr.  Hogg  (The  KaoMirf 
Baalbee,  pp.  8->-4).  Baal-hamoa,  Oi* 
yilL  11.  Baal-homoD,  1  CSmn.  t.  S* 
Judg.  iii.  8.  Baal-Gad,  Joahna  xL  17: 
thia  ia  advocated  Ijy  Bitter.  Sevol  ^ 
these  namea  may,  in  feet^  be  ^Bflsyzi 
for  the  same  plaoe. 

3  KobioBon,  Lai.  lUa.  517 
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to  the  same  age  of  later  fiomaa  magnificence  which  has  left  so 
many  proud  memorials  of  itself  throughout  the  East.  But 
there  are  touches  of  an  earlier  antiquity  which  give  it  a  true 
connection  with  the  history  of  Palestine  and  Egypt.  Its 
situation  was  probably  fixed  by  the  necessity  of  a  sanctuary  to 
greet  the  travellers  and  merchants  on  the  great  caravan  route 
between  Damascus  and  Tyre,  as  Petra  between  Damascus  and 
the  Gulf  of  Elath.  Its  name,  even  if  we  cannot  connect  it  with 
any  Biblical  spot^  evidently  points  to  its  connection  with  Baal — 
Baal-beky  ''the  assembly'  or  gathering  of  Baal,"  as  its  Greek 
name,  "  HeliopoUs,"  shows  the  identification  of  Baal  with  the 
son.  Baal  was,  in  Greek  Mythology,  identified  as  the  supreme 
God  with  Jupiter,  as  the  Sun-God  with  Apollo ;  and  hence,  in 
the  description  of  the  different  temples  included  within  the 
vast  sanctuary,  has  arisen,  both  in  ancient  and  modem  times,  a 
confusion  between  the  two,  which  it  is  now  almost  impossible 
to  rectify.'  Like  the  temples  of  Baal  at  Samaria  and  at  Gades, 
it  included  the  inferior  deities  as  well  as  the  chief  Sun-God 
himself.  **  To  the  Gods  of  Heliopolis  '*  is  the  inscription  which 
still  testifies  to  the  plurality  of  divinities  worshipped  here. 
The  influence  of  Egypt  is  indicated  not  only  by  the  legend  of 
the  sacred*  image  brought  from  the  Egyptian  City  of  the  Sun 
— «*  On  " — **  Heliopolis," — but  by  some  striking  pecoliarities  of 
Egyptian  architecture :  as,  for  example,  the  Egyptian  symbol 
of  a  winged  globe  is  in  one  of  the  recesses  of  the  great  court ; 
an  Egjrptian  capital  crowns  one  of  the  columns  of  the  lesser 
temple;  and  the  crested  eagle  with  its  outspread  wings  in  the 
portal,  occupies  the  same  relative  position,  and  apparently 
represents  the  same  idea,  as  the  wings  of  the  Egyptian  door- 
ways. "Under  the  shadow  of  thy  wings  shall  be  my  refoge" 
is  the  most  general  expression  in  which  the  figure  appears  in 
the  Biblical  imagery;  "  The  *8un  of  righteousness  shall  rise  with 


>  '*Bekka*'    U   the    Bane  word   aa  from  I>r.  Yandyok  of  Bdrti 

'  *  Meooa,*'  the  m  and  6  being  interehaoged,  '    See  Mr.  Hogg^  The  Namea  of  Baal- 

9M  in  the  name  of  Baalbek  itself— pro-  beo,  p.  47. 

notinoed  lometimeB  Maalbek.    JBtk  ia  to  '  Maerobina,  Satnm.  i.  28  (SoUnaon, 

preaa,  aa  in  aerowd:  Meh,  to  anck  oat  Lat.  Rea.  518). 

dean,  aa  a  yoang  camel  the  milk  from  *  italachi  It.  2. 
tiie   udder.      I   deriye   this  information 
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healing  in  his  wings/'  is  the  thought  which  is  more  directly 
illustrated  by  the  eagle  of  Baal-bek.  Finally,  the  huge  sub- 
stmctions  of  the  outer  enclosure  probably  point  to  the  earliest 
foundation  of  the  building,  Phoenician,  Jewish,  or  Syrian.  The 
three  vast  stones,  which  for  a  long  period  gave  to  the  whole 
building  the  name  of  the  *' Three-Stone"  {TriUthan),  exceed 
in  size  even  those  of  Hebron  or  Jerusalem;  and,  with  the 
still  vaster  stone'  on  which  they  rest,  present  the  most  gigantic 
masses  of  hewn  stone  that  are  to  be  found  in  the  world.  In  the 
adjacent  quarry  are  to  be  seen  the  stones  still  standing  against 
the  rock,  like  tall  trees  waiting  to  be  felled ;  one  already  Hes 
prostrate,  with  the  lines  drawn  across  its  two  ends,  as  if  for  the 
cutting  off  of  the  unfinished  parts. 

Within  the  precincts  of  the  Temple  of  Baalbek  the  worship 
of  Baal  lingered  to  the  latest  days'  of  Paganism,  with  a  union 
of  licentiousness  and  ferocity  which  rendered  the  spot  a 
memorial,  on  its  darker  side,  of  the  ancient  religion  of  Canaan, 
— as  its  magnificence  and  beauty  recalls  the  brighter  and  nobler 
side  of  the  faith  of  the  whole  ancient  world. 

Two  great  valleys  part  the  Anti-Lebanon  from  the  Lebanon. 
The  southernmost  and  smallest  of  the  two  is  the  WAdy-et-Teim,' 
the  yale  of  the  Hasbany  or  Hasbeya  river — ^the  ^geo- 
Um  ^bLaj.  grop)^<^&l>  though  not  the  historical,  source  of  the  Jor- 
dan. The  whole  valley  has  its  sacred  associations,  but 
it  derives  them  not  from  Classical  or  Hebrew  times,  but  from  the 
singular  sect  which  there  first  established  itself  in  strength.  It 
was  the  refuge,  in  the  eleventh  century,  of  Derazy,  the  founder 
of  the  Druzes.  At  Hasbeya  is  their  original  sanctoaiy,  and 
from  the  hills  and  villages  along  this  valley  haVe  radiated  their 
settlements  through  the  whole  of  the  two  ranges. 

The  northern  valley  is  one  of  wider  extent  and  wider  fiune. 
"  Coele-Syria"  or  '*the  Basin  of  Syria  "  was  the  name 
Coeie^^f    given  by  the  G  reeks  or  Romans  to  the  vast  green  plain 
which  divides  the  range  of  Lebanon  and  Anti-Leba- 
non, the  former  reaching  its  highest  point  in  the  snowy  crest  to 

*  It  is  of  a  cburker  colour,  and  is  bewn  '  Bolnnaon,  Lai  Bm.  522,  62a 

away  at  the  top.     It  is  68  feet  long :  the  '  IMd.  S8C,  480. 

others  are  64.    Whether  it  is  one  or  two  *  Ibid.  412. 
stooes,  is  diffionlt  to  determine. 
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the  north,  oehind  which  lie  the  Uedars;  the  latter  in  the  still  more 
snowy  crest  of  Hermon ;  the  culmination  of  the  range  being  thus 
in  the  one  at  the  northern,  in  the  other  at  the  soathem  extremity, 
of  the  yalley  which  they  boond.  The  view  of  this  great  yalley  is 
chiefly  remarkable  as  being  exactly  to  the  eye  what  it  is  on  maps 
— the  "  hollow  "  between  the  two  mountain  ranges  of  "  Syria,"  or, 
according  to  the  ancient  Hebrew  denomination,  which  has 
subsisted  almost  unchanged  from  the  time  of  Amos  to  the 
present  day,  the  broad  '*  Cleft,"  BeMah  or  Buka'a.  A  screen, 
through  which  the  Leontes  breaks  out,  closes  the  south  end  of 
the  plain.  There  is  a  similar  screen  at  the  north  end,  but  too 
remote  to  be  visible,  "  the  entering-in'  of  Hamath,*'  so  often 
mentioned  as  the  extreme  limit  in  this  direction  of  the  widest 
possible  dominion  of  the  Israelite  Empire. 

II.  From  the  plain  of  Goele- Syria  we  mount  the  range  of 
Ijebanon.  Its  physical  features  have  been  already  described.  Its 
connexion  with  the  western  portions  of  the  Holy  Land  j^^^ 
must  have  been  as  close  as  those  of  Hermon  with  the 
eastern  portions.  From  its  southern  extremity  the  views  over 
Palestine  must  have  been  those  which  the  Assyrian  conquerors 
enjoyed  as  they  first  looked  from  "the  tower  of  Lebanon"  upon 
their  prey.  **  I  have  travelled,"  says  M.  Van  de  Yelde,  **  in  no  part 
of  the  world  where  I  have  seen  such  a  variety  of  glorious  moun- 
tain scenes  within  so  narrow  a  compass.  Not  the  luxurious  Java, 
not  the  richly  wooded  Borneo,  not  the  majestic  Sumatra  or 
Celebes,  not  the  paradise-like  Ceylon,  far  less  the  grand  but 
naked  mountains  of  South  Africa,  or  the  low  impenetrable 
woods  of  the  West  Indies,  are  to  be  compared  to  the  south- 
western projecting  mountains  of  Lebanon.  In  those  lands  all 
is  green  or  all  is  bare.  An  Indian  landscape  has  something 
monotonous  in  its  superabundance  of  wood  and  jungle  that  one 
wishes  in  vain  to  see  intermingled  with  rocky  cliffs  or  with 
towns  or  villages.  In  the  bare  table-lands  of  the  Gape  Colony, 
the  eye  discovers  nothing  but  rocky  cliffs.  .  .  .  It  is  not 
so,  however,  with  the  southern  ranges  of  Lebanon.  Here 
there  are  woods  and  mountains,  streams  and  villages,  bold  rocks 

1  Num.  ziii  21 ;   2  Kinii  xi?.  25  ;     Sehwan,  25 ;  Piickler  lfa■kM^  fit  22. 
2  CknA.  xii.  8 ;  Vande  Velde,  u.  470;  >  Cant  tu.  4. 
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and  green  cultLvated  fields^  land  and  sea  views.  Here,  in  one 
word,  yon  find  all  that  the  eye  could  desire  to  behold  on  this 
earth.  ....  The  whole  of  Northern  Canaan  lies  at  our 
feet.  Is  not  this  Sidon  ?  Are  not  those  Sarepta,  and  Tyre, 
and  Bas-el-Abiad  ?  I  see  also  the  Castle  of  Shtikif,  and  the 
gorge  of  the  Leontes,  and  the  hills  of  Safed,  and,  in  Ae 
distance,  the  basin  of  the  Sea  of  Tiberias,  with  the  hills  of 
Bashan,  far,  far  away,  and  aU  these  hundreds  of  villages 
between  the  spot  we  are  at  and  the  sea-coast.  .  .  .  Half  a 
day  would  not  suffice  for  taking  the  angles  of  such  an  ocean 
of  villages,  towns,  castles,  rivers,  hills,  and  capes."  ^ 

Such  another  view  is  obtained  from  the  south-eastern 
extremity  of  the  same  range — ^the  ridge  of  Dahar  close  to  the 
WAdy-et-Teim.  Lebanon  and  Hermon  are  visible  at  once; 
and  the  valley  of  the  Jordan  is  spread  out  in  both  its  npper 
stages : — ^that  of  the  Hasbany  river — that  of  the  Merom  lake — 
ending  in  the  still  distinct  glimpse  of  the  waters  of  the  sea  of 
Galilee.  It  is  one  of  the  best  geographical  prospects  in  Syria. 
The  historical  monuments  of  Lebanon  are  much  less  numerous 
than  those  of  Anti-Lebanon.     The  Temple  of  Astarte  at  Afka  b 

the  only  one  of  importance.  From  its  romantic  defile 
j^^  ^      the  river  of  Adonis"ran  purple  to  the  sea"  with  ''blood 

of  Thammuz  yearly  wounded ;"  that  is,  with  the  stains 
of  the  red  earth  which  gave  birth  to  the  legend.  The  Nahr-el-Kelb 
— the  "Dog"  or  "  Wolf  "river,  so  called  fi-om  the  fabled  dog,  whose 
bark  at  the  approach  of  strangers  could  be  heard  as  far  as  Cyprus 

—•is  marked  by  the  confluence  of  the  inscriptions  of  the 
I^'S*""?  ^^^  empires  of  Egypt,  Assyria,  Greece,  and  Rome;— 
Nahr-el-Eelb.  SO  remarkable  both  in  themselves  and  in  their  history. 

It  is  instructive  to  note  their  gradual  resuscitation 
from  the  neglect  of  centuries.  Maundrell  sees  them  for  a  moment, 
and  conjectures  them  to  be  '^perhaps  the  representations  of  some 
persons  buried  hereabouts,  whose  sepulchres  may  probably  also 
be  discovered  by  the  diligent  observer.'^  Pococke  sees  in  them 
only  **  some  smaU  figures  of  men  in  relief  cut  out  in  diflTerent 
compartments,  but  very  much  defaced  by  time."     The  Roman 

»  Van  de  Velde,  ii.   433,  487.      The      given  by  Mr.  Porter,  Fire  Teats  u  O^ 
fiew  from  the  summit  of  Hermun  is  well      musciu,  i.  809,  810. 
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inscription  was  first  successfully  copied.  Next,  the  Egyptian 
absorbed  the  attention  of  scholars.  Finally,  the  Assyrian  came 
no  less  distinctly  to  light.  The  Greek  inscription  is  too  insig- 
nificant to  deserve  notice,  were  it  not  for  its  connexion  with 
the  others.  It  is  on  the  Egyptian  and  Assyrian  sculptures, 
abounding  as  they  do  along  the  face  of  the  rocky  wall,  that  the 
attention  of  the  Biblical  student  is  chiefly  fixed.' 

There,  side  by  side,  we  encounter  the  figures  ot  the  earliest 
and  latest  oppressors  of  Israel, — Rameses  and  Sennacherib. 
Rameses  must  have  passed  by  that  road  at  a  time  when  the 
sacred  history  had  hardly  penetrated  into  these  parts.  His 
memorials  can  scarcely  seem  more  ancient  to  us  than  they  did 
to  the  earliest  Grecian  travellers.  When  we  trace  the  well- 
known  Egyptian  figures — the  king  and  the  god  as  usual  giving 
and  receiving  ofiTerings, — it  is  with  the  same  feeling  as  that 
with  which  Herodotus  must  have  climbed  up  the  same  pathway 
more  than  two  thousand  years  ago.  '^In  the  part  of  Syria 
called  Palestine,"  to  use  his  own  words,  **  1  myself  saw  the 
monuments  of  Sesostris  still  standing.*" 

But  the  visit  of  Sennacherib,  here  recorded,  is  a  direct 
reflection  of  his  scornful  speech  as  reported  by  the  prophet 
'Isaiah,  and  opens  to  us  a  striking  historical  scene  in  this 
portion  of  Syria.  "  By  the  multitude  of  my  chariots  am  1 
come  to  the  height  of  the  mountains,  and  to  the  sides  of 
Ijebanon ;  and  I  will  cut  down  the  height  of  his  cedars  and 
the  beauty  of  his  cypresses ;  and  I  entered  into  the  height  of  his 
border,  and  the  forest  of  his  park.  I  have  digged,  and  drunk 
waters ;  I  have  made  a*  bridge."  **  The  multitude  of  his  chariots," 
such  as  they  are  seen  on  the  Assyrian  monuments  of  the  further 
£ast,  must  have  wound  their  difficult  way  through  those  romantic 
gorges,  up  to  the  very  **  height  of  the  mountain  ranges,"  and 
along  **  the  extreme  edges  of  Lebanon,"  along  the  valleys  of 


^  Bobinson,  Lat.  Sei.  619 — 624.    The  how  Lepsins  could  have  read  (he  hieio- 

diflorepancies  of   travellen  as  to  what  gljphics,  or  how  RoUnaon  ahouhl  h«?e 

they  hare   eeen   and   what   they  have  fiJled  to  see  the  figures, 

not  leen  must  be  explained  by  tiie  dif-  '  Herod,  ii.  106. 

ferenoea  of  light  and  shade  (see  Porter,  *  Isaiah  xxxrii.  24,  25. 

Handbook,  p. 408).  Tome  (after a  second  *  LXX.   Unum  ytfipmM 
viajt  in  1862)  it  is  equally  inoonoeiyable 
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the  streams  which  he  drained  off  by  his  armies,  or  over  which 
he  threw  bridges  for  them  to  pass. 

But  there  was  one  spot  more  sacred  than  all,  to  which  the 
conqueror  boasts  that  he  had  penetrated.  He  had  gone  into 
"  the  extremest  height  of  Lebanon,  the  forest  of  its  park ;  *'  and 
there  he  had  cat  down  with  relentless  insolence  "  the  height  of 
its  cedars,  the  beauty  of  its   fir  trees." 

In  these  words  it  is  hardly  possible  not  to  recognise  the  sacred 
recess  of  the  present  cedars  of  Lebanon,  They  have  been  so  <rfkai 
The  GedAiB.  described,  that  any  detailed  account  would  here  be 
superfluous.  But  a  few  words  may  be  allowed  for  a 
scene  so  interesting,  and  in  which  probably  some  new  impressiaii 
is  received  by  every  travellerwho  approaches  them.  In  1853 1  had 
been  prevented  from  visiting  them  by  the  snow ;  and  the  same 
obstacle  in  1862  again  rendered  impossible  the  usual  route  o\& 
the  crest  of  the  mountain  from  Baalbek,  or  even  over  its  soath- 
westem  shoulder  from  Af  ka.  For  this  reason  we  approached 
the  place  from  Tripoli  As  the  W&dy-et-Teim,  the  valley  of  the 
Hasbany,  is  the  sacred  country  of  the  Druzes,  so  the  vaUeys 
and  hills  between  Tripoli  or  Ehden,  converging  towards  the  deep 
glen  of  the  "  Holy  River,**  the  Kadisha — ^probably  so  called  from 
its  numerous  monasteries — ^is  the  Kesrauan^  the  sacred  countiy 
of  the  Maronites — the  fierce  Christian  sect  with  which  the 
Druzes  are  at  deadly  war.  On  the  edge  of  the  river  is  JEonobui 
(Goenobion),  the  residence  of  the  patriarch.  On  the  heights  above 
it  is  their  chief  village,  Ehden.  It  is  from  this  Tillage,  with  its 
many'  churches,  and  its  beautiful  viaducts  surrounding  the  castle 
of  its  daring  chief,  Sheykh  Joseph,  that  the  ascent  is  made  to 
the  cedars.  A  wide  view  opens  of  the  long  terraces  of  the  moroMee 
(as  they  are  technically  called)  of  ancient  glaciers  descending 
into  the  *  valley.  Here  a  slip  of  cultivated  land  reaches  ap  into 
the  verge  of  their  desolate  fields.  Behind  this  is  a  semicircle  of 
the  snowy  range  of  the  summit  of  Lebanon.  Just  in  the  centre 
of  the  view,  in  the  dip  between  the  moraines  and  the  snow-dad 

1  I  haTe  left  the  rendezing  of  tk  a  A.V.  Tisioik  of  La  Salette. 
aa  it  alAnda.    It  may  be  "eypranes**  or  '  See  I>r.  J.  D.  Hooker  on  tike  OedHi 

*  pines."  of  Lebanon  in  Nat.  Hist.  Ber.  No.  t.  p.  12, 

*  The  mde  choroHea  in  the  Tillage  of  which  oontaina  the  moat  eomplcte 

Ehden  had  on  thor  walla  pietoiea  of  the  aoconnt  of  the  oedara. 
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hills  behind,  is  a  single  dark  massive  clump — the  sole  spot  of 
vegetation  that  marks  the  mountain  wilderness.  This  is  the 
Cedar  Grrove.  It  disappears  as  we  ascend  the  intervening  range  ^ 
and  does  not  again  present  itself  till  we  are  close  upon  it 
Then  the  exactness  of  Sennacherib's  description  comes  out 
It  is  literally  on  the  very  "  edge  "  of  the  height  of  Lebanon — 
a  "  park  "  or  "  garden  "  of  the  forest,  or  "  garden  of  God,"  as 
truly  as  the  '^jardin"  or  **  garden,"  well  known  to  Swiss  travel- 
lers in  the  bosom  of  the  moraines  of  Mont  Blanc.  It  stands  as 
if  on  an  island  eminence,  broken  into  seven  lengths,  of  which 
six  are  arranged  round  the  seventh,  a  square  mount  in  the 
midst,  on  which  stands  the  rude  Maronite  chapel.  The  varia- 
tion of  tint  and  outline  thus  makes  the  whole  group  a  kind 
of  epitome  of  forest  scenery.  The  outskirts  of  the  eminence 
are  clothed  with  the  younger  trees,  whose  light  feathery  branches 
veil  the  more  venerable  patriarchs  in  the  interior  of  the  grove. 
This  younger  growth,  which  has  entirely  sprung  up  within  the 
last  two  centuries,  amounts  now  to  more  than  three  hundred.* 

The  older  trees,  which  are  so  diiiiereiit  in  appearance  as  to 
seem  to  belong  to  a  different  race,  are  now  about  twelve  in 
number.  Their  forms  are  such  as  must  always  have  impressed 
the  imagination  cf  the  inhabitants.  Their  massive  branches, 
clothed  with  a  scaly  texture,  almost  like  the  skin  of  living 
animals,  and  contorted  with  all  the  multiform  irregularities  of 
age,  may  well  have  suggested  those  ideas  of  regal,  almost 
divine,  strength  and  solidity,  which  the  sacred  writers  ascribe 
to  them.  They  stand  at  the  apex,  so  to  say,  of  the  vegetable 
world.  ''  From  the  cedar  tree  that  is  in  Lebanon"  downwards, 
is  the  knowledge  of  Solomon.'  "  To  the  cedar  of  Lebanon  " 
upwards  is  the  destruction  of  the  trees  from  the  burning  bramble 
of  Jotham.*  The  intermarriage  of  the  inferior  plants  with  the 
cedar  is  the  most  inconceivable  presumption  of  all.*  The 
shivering  of  their  rock-like  stems  by  the  thunderbolt  is  like 
the  shaking  of  the  solid  mountain  itself.*  In  ancient  days  the 
^ove  must  have  been  much  more  extensive — or  rather,  perhapSi 

>  Lord  UxkUa,fB  TriTels.  Dr.  Hookei;  Jadges  iz.  Iff. 

1^  18.  *  2  Ohron.  xzr.  19 

«  1  Eingi  ir.  38.  ^  Vb.  xxix.  5 
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the  great  trees  then  overspread  the  whole.  Now  they  are 
huddled  together  in  two  or  three  of  the  central  vales ;  and  the 
peculiar  grace  of  the  long  sweeping  branches  feathering  down  to 
the  ground,  of  the  cedar,  as  transplanted  into  Europe,  is  there 
unknown.  In  one  or  two  instances,  the  boughs  of  these  aged 
trees  are  held  up  by  a  younger  one ;  others,  again,  of  which  the 
trunks  are  decayed,  are  actually  supported  in  the  gigantic  arms 
of  their  elder  brethren.  But  in  earlier  times  the  breadth  and 
extent  of  the  trees  seem  to  be  as  much  noticed  as  their  height 
and  solidity.  The  cedar  is  the  model  of  the  ''spreading 
abroad," — the  constant  growth — of  the  righteous  'man;  his 
boughs  are  "  multiplied,"  and  "  become  long,"  "  fidr/*  "  thick,'* 
"overshadowing"  in  "length"  and  in  "multitude."*  So 
vigorous  and  vast  was  this  life  of  the  cedar  groves,  that  it 
seemed  as  if  all  the  snows  and  waters  of  Lebanon  were 
gathered  up  into  them.  They  are  *  "  filled  ;"  their  "  rest  is  by 
quiet  waters ; "  "  the  waters  make  them  great ;  the  deep  set  them 
up  on  ^high."  The  rills  from  the  surrounding  heights  collect 
on  the  upper  flats,  and  form  one  stream,  which  winds  amongst 
the  moraines  on  its  way  to  the  lower  flat,  whence  it  is  precipi- 
tated into  the  gorge  of  the  Kadisha.  The  cedars  grow  on  ihai 
portion  of  the  moraine  which  inmiediately  borders  this  stream, 
and  nowhere  else.' 

And  the  spot  thus  becomes  a  centre  of  life  to  the  wildemes 
in  the  midst  of  which  it  stands.  "  Nature  was  never  silent  in 
the  forest ;  the  cicale  here  were  extraordinarily  loud ;  and  the 
trees  were  full  of  little  birds  of  the  brightest  green-and-gold 
plumage,  with  a  short  clear  note."*  This  is  the  very  scene  sug- 
gested to  Ezekiel,  who  reports '  that  under  the  cedar  "  all  the  fowls 
of  the  air  nestle,  and  all  the  beasts  of  the  earth  bring  forth  their 
prey,"  and  still  more  in  the  Psalm  which  gathers  die  whole  ot 
animal  life  round  the  cedars.*  "  The  birds  making  their  nests'* 
— ^**the  storks  in  the  fir-trees  " — ^the  "  marmot"  or  shopJkan  in 
tne  surrounding  cliffs ;  the  chamois  on  the  hills ;  the  roaring  jf 


>  Pb.  xcU.  12.  •  Mia  BeftufDri'a  Sttuui 

>  Biek.  xzzi.  3—9  I  quote  from  this,  at  %  detailed 
'  Pe.  ciT.  ]  6.  Am  of  the  oedan  in  ramnac. 
*  Biek.  zxxL  4.  7  Biek.  zzzi  6. 
»  Dr.  Hooker,  p.  12  •  Pfc.  cit.  17,  18, 
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the  lions  io  the  stiUness  of  the  night ;  whilst  the  distant  view  in 
filled  up  on  the  one  side  by  the  sea,  with  its  monsters,  its  vast 
animal  life,  and  its  ships,  and  on  the  other  by  the  **  garment 
of  light  in  the  sky,"  the  "  clouds,"  and  the  "wind*  on  the  moun- 
tain ;  the  springs  of  the  Eladisha,  and  the  other  rushing  streams 
of  the  Lebanon ;  the  cornfields  and  the  vineyards  on  the  nearer 
slopes,  "  for  the  service  of  man :  to  make  glad  and  to  strengthen 
the  heart  of  man." '  And  if  their  very  appearance  and  aspect  thus 
connect  them  with  the  poetry  of  the  Bible,  their  history  is  also 
bound  up  with  its  history.  We  know  not  who  first  attacked 
the  forests  of  I^ebanon ;  but  already,  in  the  time  of  David,  they 
were  invaded  for  the  building  of  the  palaces  at  Jerusalem. 
Many  were  the  trees  dragged  down  by  the  steep  descent — ^no 
doubt  to  the  harbour  of  Tripoli — to  be  embarked  on  rafts  for 
Joppa,  for  the  woodwork  of  Solomon's  Temple ;  and  for  the 
vast  palace  which,  from  its  rustic  carving  in  cedar-wood,  seems 
to  be  almost  a  transplantation  of  the  sacred  grove  to  Jerusalem 
— "  the  house  of  the  forest  of  Lebanon ;  '*  whilst  in  the  gardens, 
the  costly  cedars  transplanted  from  Lebanon  seemed  to  have 
taken  the  place  of  the  native  sycamore.*  For  statues,  for  houses, 
for  masts  of  ships,  the  huge  branches  were  carried  off  to 
Tyre  and  Sidon.  But  the  great  destroyer,  long  remembered, 
was  Sennacherib.  He  is  described  as  making  it  his  especial 
boast  that  he  had  penetrated  to  the  sacred  garden  or  park,  and 
cut  them  down  ;  and  on  his  approach,  probably,  the  prophetic 
wail  is  lifted  up — "  Open  thy  doors,  O  Lebanon,  that  the  fire 
may  devour  thy  cedars :  Howl,  fir-tree,  for  the  cedar  is  fallen."^ 
And  in  like  manner,  on  his  fall,  the  triumphant  cry  is  raised  in 
the  Lower  World — "  See,  the  fir-trees  rejoice  at  thee  and  the 
cedars  of  Lebanon,  saying — Since  thou  art  laid  down,  no  feller 
is  come  up  against  us."* 

Since  that  time  they  have  become  rarer  and  rarer.     OtheC 

»  I  owe  thii  to  my  friend  Mr.  W.  Fte-  2  ;  x.  17,  27. 
mantie,  who  obeerTed  on  the  spot  that  all  *  Zech.  xL  1.    It  mut  be  borne  In 

tihe  natural  features  of  the  104th  Psalm  mind  that  this  passage  probably  belongf 

ftre  within  Tiew  of  the  cedars.  to  the  earlier    prophet    of  tliat  name, 

*  2  Sam.   V.    11  ;  rii.    2  ;    1   Chion.  the  author  or  authors  of  dhapters  iz.— 

KXIL  4.  XllL 

•  1    Kiugs    r.    6—0  ;  tL  9,  10  ;  Tii  •  Isaiah  sir.  8. 
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groups,  indeed,  are  said  to  exist  in  diAerent  parts  of  the  moun- 
tain ;  but  they  have  been  reported  only  by  two  tnreDerB.*  Bj 
the  time  of  Jnstinian  the  supply  of  cedar-wood  was  alnnoist,  and 
by  the  time  of  our  Edward  lY.  entirely,  exhausted  for  the  pur- 
poses of  building.  And  now,  for  at  least  two  oentaiies,  ther 
have  become  invested,  by  the  veneration  of  pilgrims,  and  by  the 
increased  admiration  of  nature,  with  a  sanctity  almost 
approaching  to  that  with  which  they  were  revered  as  spedil 
miracles  of  Divine  power  by  the  Hebrew  Psalmists.  The  old 
Hebrew  name  of  0rei8*  has  never  deserted  them,  and  is  even 
perpetuated  in  the  puny  imitation  of  them  in  the  Westen 
lareh.  The  Maronites  long  guarded  them,  under  penalties  d 
excommunication ;  and  honour  them  as  **  the  Twelve  Apostles  ** 
— ^"the  Friends  of  Solomon."  The  sanctuary,  which  was  a  rode 
altar,  and  is  now  a  rude  wooden  chapel,  they  greatly  frequent 
on  the  festival  which  the  Oriental  Church  treats  as  the  Feast 
of  all  ^  High  Mountains,'*  the  Feast  of  the  Transfigurailion.* 

From  the  heights  of  the  Lebanon  and  Anti-Lebanon  we  ton 
to  the  Four  Rivers,  which  take  their  rise  in  these  mountains,  and 
on  which  the  physical  structure  or  historic  interest  d 
m^^"       the  neighbouring  countries  so  largely  depends. 

Of  the  Jordan,  which  springs  from  the  foot  of 
the  Hermon,  and  its  powerful  tributary  the  Hasbany,  whid 
sweeps  down  the  WAdy-et-Teim,  no  more  need  here  be  said.  It 
remains  to  treat  of  the  Litany,  or  river  of  Phoenicia;  the  Orontes, 
the  river  of  Antioch;  the  Barada,  the  river  of  Damascus. 

III.  Of  these  the  Litflny  is  the  least  known;  it  is,  ixk  fact,  t 

TheliiAiiT     ^^^^  almost  without  a  name.     Its  popular  name  d 

"  Leontes^'  is  unknown  to  ancient*  writers :  its  native 

name  of  '*  LitAny '*  is  confined  only  to  its  upper  course ;  whilst  its 

lower  course — ^the  large  stream  which  issues  from  the  mountaiDf 


>  Sm  Uie  pMsnges  in  Bobinson,  Ut.       LitAny  htm  no  nnobnt  namc^  exeni  *«ili 
Km.  ill  592.    Dr.  Hooker  (p.  12)  giras      Tyrian  fiiT«r."    2.  The  imrae  c£ 


seTeral  reBsona  for  doabting  the  ancient      neTer  oocnrs  in  aneioit  wrileia,  aad  b  > 
extent  of  the  cedar  foreita.  confncion  with  the  genitiTe  eaoe  oCihe  zms 


'  Arabic  El-Artf  oormpted  in  Spanish  Leon   {Ainrn  ^rrrm^m  h»fiAjAi\ 

fato  AUrce,  and  thence  ZarcA.  is  the  name  giren  by  Ptolemy  (▼.  15)  t>  t 

•  Robinaon,  Lat  Res.  690.  rirer  between  Sidon  and  Beii^  ci^s 

<  The  notion  that  the  XeofUes  was  the  the  Boatrenos  (Auwalay)  or  tte  Tbmym 

ancient  name  of  the  LitAny,  ia,  as  Ritter  (Tamar).    See  Ritter,  Lebamm.  bl  la 
has  shown,  d  ubly  mistaken.      1.   The 
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and  falls  into  the  sea  a  few  miles  north  of  Tyre  —  has  tba 
separate  name  of  Khasimyeh,  or  "  the  boundary." 

Its  interest  lies  in  its  geographical  peculiarity.  It  rises  in 
the  yale  of  Coele-S3aia,  a  few  miles  south  of  Baalbek;  but,  in- 
stead of  penetrating  through  the  narrow  screen  which  parts 
that  yalley  from  the  Wady  et-Teim,  it  forces  its  way  through 
the  eastern  flank  of  Lebanon,  thus  almost  entirely  eluding  the 
notice  of  travellers  and  geographers,  as  well  by  this  unexpected 
turn,  as  by  the  deep  ravine  which  encloses  it.  That  ravine,  to 
the  few  who  have  explored  it,  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
physical  features  of  Syria.  For  thirty  miles  or  more  it  flows 
at  the  bottom  of  a  chasm  so  deep  and  so  precipitous,  that  its 
course  can  only  be  traced  here  and  there  from  the  overhanging 
brow  of  one  of  the  rocky  eminences  which  close  it  in.  It  enters 
the  pass  at  the  foot  of  Coele- Syria.  It  rushes  under  a 
curious  natural  bridge,  the  only  means  of  transit  from  one 
bank  to  the  other  through  all  this  wild  course,  and  finally 
runs  westward  under  the  huge  precipice  of  the  Castle  of 
Belfort — a  castle,  as  its  name  implies,  built  by  the  Crusaders, 
but  raised  on  the  foundations  and  out  of  the  remains  of  some 
still  older  fortress,  intended  to  guard  the  gorge  which  conveys 
this  furious  but  retired  stream  into  the  Mediterranean  near 
Tyre. 

IV.  The  northern  river  is  the  Orontes.   This  alone  of  the  four 

rivers  is  said  to  have  the  aspect,  not  of  a  mountain  stream,  but  of 

a  true  river.  With  this  agrees  the  accountof  the  abund- 

ant  waters  of  its  'source,  immediately  north  of  the  rise 

of  the  Leontes,  which  seems  to  have  entitled  it,  amongst  all  the 
springs  of  Syria,  to  the  emphatic  name  of  "The  Spring.*' 

Worthy  of  its  origin  the  river  rolls  on ;  and,  whether  in  the 

length  of  its  course,  or  the  volume  of  its  waters,  or  the  rich 

vegetation  of  its  banks,  it  is  not  surprising  that,  to  the  Boman 

world,  the  Orontes  should  have  appeared  as  the  representative 

of  Syria.    Politically  too,  as  well  as  by  its  natural  features,  it 

presented  the  chief  point  of  contact,  in  later  times,  between 

.this  comer  of  Asia  and  the  West 

>  Vftnde  Vdde,  iL  471;  Bitter,  Leba-       «H»-Aiii,'*  th«  spring  (Nunb.  zxxit. 
ihoiif  pp.  177,  906.     For  the  laat  name,       11),  lee  Appendix,  Ain, 
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As  the  valley  opens  northwards,  it  forms  the  great  goc^rt- 
phical  feature  so  often  described  in  the  Sacred  History  as  the 
utmost  northern  boundary,  not  of  the  Holy  Land,  but  of  the 
Holy  Empire  of  Solomon — "the  entering  in  of  Hamath."  Near 
this  spring  is  to  be  fbund  the  town,  still  bearing  its  origiosi 
name  of  Riblah,  and  remarkable  as  the  encampment  of  the  kiogs 
of  Egypt  and  Babylon  in  the  later  days  of  the  Jewish  monarchy. 
There  Eliakim  was  raised  to  the  throne  instead  of  Jehoahaz  by 
Pharaoh  Necho,  and  there  Zedekiah  was  tortured,  and 
his  nobles  massacred,  by  Nebuchadnezzar.  ''  A  more 
advantageous  place,"  says  Dr.  Robinson,'  who  has  visited  the  spot 
*'  for  the  encampment  of  the  hosts  of  Egypt  and  Babylon  can 
hardly  be  imagined.  On  the  banks  of  a  mountain  stream,  in  the 
midst  of  this  vast  and  fertile  plam,  the  most  abundant  supplies  of 
provisions  and  forage  were  at  hand.  From  this  point  the  roads 
were  open  to  the  Egyptian  monarch  across  the  desert,  either  by 
Aleppo  and  the  Euphrates  to  Nineveh,  or  by  Palmyra  to  BabyloD. 
From  Kiblah,  too,  the  host  of  the  Babylonian  conqueror  could 
sweep  around  the  end  of  Lebanon,  and  along  the  coast  to  Pales- 
tine and  Egypt;  or,  passing  on  southwards  through  the  Bttkaa. 
could  spread  themselves  over  the  land,  either  eastwards  or 
westwards,  from  the  valley  of  the  Jordan.  Kiblah,  indeed, 
disappears  from  history,  and  is  no  more  heard  of  until  the 
present  century  ;  but  the  great  plain  of  the  Orontes  continued 
to  be  the  storehouse  and  battle-field  of  conflicting  hosts  donsg 
the  long  dominion  of  the  Syro-Macedonian  kings,  the  Romans, 
and  the  Arabian  warriors  of  the  middle  ages.  Of  its  great 
cities,  Emessa  (Httms),  and  Hamath  (Hamah),  still  remain, 
while  Apamea  has  sunk  into  oblivion  under  its  present  name  of 
KtiFatel-Umdlk." 

Near  what  may  be  called  the  turning-point  of  its  course,  where 
its  spacious  stream  is  diverted  from  advancing  further  northward 
Antioch.  ^^  *^®  chain  of  Amanus,  the  offshoot  of  the  Taums 
range,  rose  the  Greek  city  of  Antioch.  Out  of  a  ras; 
square  plain,  the  Orontes  issues  into  a  broad  valley,  opening  sea- 
wards, but  closed  in  on  the  north  by  Amanus,  on  the  south  by  iht 
rugged  hills  of  the  Casian  range.    These  last,  with  the  eircuit  oi 

>  Bib.  li«i.  iL  M6. 
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vast  walls  that  crown  their  heights,  defended  the  city  on  one 
side,  as  the  Orontes  formed  a  natural  moat  on  the  other  side  in 
the  level  valley.'  All  the  cities  in  Palestine  must  have  seemed 
mere  villages  or  garrison  towns  in  comparison  with  the  size, 
the  strength,  and  the  beauty  of  this  new  capital.  It  has  often 
been  observed  how  the  Christianity  of  the  first  ages  throve  in 
cities  rather  than  in  the  country.  So  it  was  emphatically  with 
**  the  disciples,  who  were  first  called  Christians  at  Antioch," 
the  capital  of  the  East.  From  Antioch  the  river  pursues  its 
westerly  course,  and  it  is  in  this  its  last  stage  that  the  scenery 
occurs,  which— by  the  wooded  cliffs,  the  numerous  windings, 
and  the  green  spaces  by  the  river-side — ^has  suggested  the  like- 
ness  of  the  English  Wye.  Enormous  water-wheels,  turned  by 
the  ample  stream ;  gardens,  hedged  in,  not  by  the  usual  fence 
of  stiff  prickly  pear,  but  by  plane  and  myrtle ;  the  ground 
thickly  studded  with  bay  and  oleander,  as  the  river  passes  by 
the  probable  site  of  Daphne — these  are  some  of  the  features 
which  distinguish  the  scenery  of  the  Orontes  from  the  usual 
imagery  of  the  East. 

y.  The  Leontes  and  Orontes  are  unknown,  Baalbek  and 
Antioch  are  all  but  unknown,  to  the  earlier  history  of  the  Jewish 
people:  but  when  we  turn  eastward  we  find  ourselves  ^  „  , 
once  more  on  well-known  ground.  There  is  no  portion 
of  Syria  where  the  history  is  so  dependent  on  the  geography  as 
that  which  hangs  on  the  fourth  river  of  Lebanon,  now  called  "  Ba« 
rada;**  by  ancient  Greeks,  "Bardines,**  or  "Chrysorrhoas;"  by 
the  Hebrews.  "Abana,"  or  "Pharpar,"  "  the  river  of  Damascus." 

Damascus  should  be  approached  only  one  way,  and  that  is 
from  the  north-west.  The  traveller  who  comes  from  that  quarter 
passes  over  the  great  chain  of  Anti-Libanus ;  he  crosses  the 
watershed,  and  he  finds  himself  following  the  course  of  a  little 
stream  flowing  through  a  richly  cultivated  valley.     The  stream 


>  This  peeoliariiy  in  the  sitiiatioii  of 
Antioch,  with  hills  on  one  side  and  lirer 
oa  the  other,  explains  the  apparent  in- 
consistenoy  noticed  by  Qibbon  between 
the  yast  extent  of  its  walls  nnd  the  small 
number  of  its  gates.  Of  the  fire  gates, 
one  oommanded  the  only  pass  into  the 
hills,  one  the  bridge  across  the  river,  and 


(in  the  shorter  ends  ol  the  ohiong  space) 
one  led  np  the  Talley  (eastward)  and  two 
down  the  Talley  (westward).  This  re- 
mark, as  weU  as  the  geneiml  faets,  cha* 
raoteristio  of  the  Orootes  and  Antioch, 
which  I  was  nnable  to  Tisit,  I  owe  to  the 
aooniate  obserration  of  my  friend  and 
fellow-traTeUer,  Hr.  T.  Fremantle. 
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is  the  Barada.  It  rises  in  the  plain  of  Zebdani;  it  flows  on, 
and  the  cnltiyalion,  which  at  its  rise  spreads  £ir  and  wide  alani; 
its  banks,  nourished  by  the  riills  which  feed  it,  gradiiaUy  is 
contracted  within  the  limits  of  its  single  channeL  The  inonn- 
tains  rise  round  it  absolutely  bare.  The  peaks  of  Mount  Sinai 
are  hardly  more  sterile  than  these  Syrian  ranges.  But  the  river 
winds  through  them  yisible  eyerywhere  by  its  mass  of  vegeta- 
tion— ^willoWy  poplars,  hawthorn,  walnut,  hanging  over  a  rushing 
volume  of  crystal  water — ^the  more  striking  from  the  contrast 
with  the  naked  desert  in  which  it  is  found. 

One  vast  accession  it  receives— the  volume  of  water  whichbursts 
from  the  rock  of  Fijeh,  out  of  the  sanctuary  which,  as  if  in  admira- 
tion of  this  most  copious  of  all  the  springs  of  Syria,  was 
The  TiAw  of    built  over  its  source.  Perhaps  in  no  part  of  the  £ast  is 
there  so  wonderful  a  witness  to  the  peculiarly  Oriental 


connection  between  verdure  and  running  water  as  the 
view  on  which  we  are  now  entering.  The  further  we  advance  the 
contrast  becomes  more  and  more  forcible;  the  mountains  more 
bare,  the  green  of  the  river-bed  more  deep  and  rich.  At  last  a 
cleft  opens  in  the  rocky  hills  between  two  precipitous  clifb :  up 
the  side  of  one  of  these  cli&  the  road  winds ;  on  the  summit 
of  the  cliff  there  stands  a  ruined  chapel.  Through  the  arches 
of  that  chapel,  from  the  very  edge  of  the  mountain-range,  the 
traveller  looks  down  on  the  plain  of  Damascus.  It  is  here  seen 
in  its  widest  and  fullest  perfection,  with  the  risible  explanation 
of  the  whole  secret  of  its  great  and  enduring  charm,  that  which 
it  must  have  had  when  it  was  the  solitary  seat  of  civilisation  in 
Syria,  and  which  it  will  have  as  long  as  the  world  lasts.  The 
river  with  its  green  banks  is  seen  at  the  bottom,  rushii^ 
through  the  cleft;  it  bursts  forth,  and,  as  if  in  a  momoit, 
scatters  over  the  plain,  through  a  circle  of  thirty  miles,  the 
same  verdure  which  had  hitherto  been  confined  to  its  sin^ 
channeL  It  is  like  the  bursting  of  a  shell — the  eruption  of  a 
volcano — but  an  eruption  not  of  death  but  of  life.' 


>  The  origin  of  Damawnu,  as  thus  de-  ligion.     '^Onee,**  he  nid,  "I  pmmi  I; 

pending  on  thia  rush  of  many  waters,  ia  and  saw  the  site  of  thia  city  all  eofsei 

weU  expresfled  in  the  legendaty  aooonnt,  by  the  sea,  wherein  was  an  abQadaaet  el 

■aid  to  hare  been  giren  by  Kl-Ehndr,  the  water  collected.     After  thia  I  waa  ateat 

iLneient  Wanderer  of  the  Mnaralmaa  re*  five  hvndnd  yeara,  and,  ihan  retail^ 
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Far  and  wide  in  front  extends  the  level  plain,  its  horizon 
baie,  its  lines  of  surrounding  hills  bare,  all  bare  far  away 
on  the  road  to  Palmyra  and  Bagdad.  In  the  midst  of  this 
plain  lies  at  our  feet  the  vast  lake  or  island  of  deep  verdure, 
walnuts  and  apricots  waving  above,  com  and  grass  below;  and 
in  the  midst  of  this  mass  of  foliage  rises — striking  out 
its  white  arms  of  streets  hither  and  thither,  and  its  white 
minarets  above  the  trees  which  embosom  them— the  City  of 
Damascus.  On  the  right  towers  the  snowy  height  of  Hermon 
overlooking  the  whole  scene;  close  behind  are  the  sterile 
limestone  mountains :  so  that  one  stands  literally  between  the 
living  and  the  dead;  and  the  ruined  arches  of  the  ancient 
chapel,  which  serve  as  a  centre  and  framework  to  the  prospect 
and  retrospect,  still  preserve  the  magnificent  story  which, 
whether  fact  or  fiction,  is  well  worthy  of  this  sublime  view. 
Here,  hard  by  the  sacred  heights  of  Salhiyeh,  consecrated  by 
the  caverns  and  tombs  of  a  thousand  Mussulman  saints,  the 
Prophet  is  said  to  have  stood,  whilst  yet  a  camel  driver  from 
Mecca,  and,  after  gazing  on  the  scene  below,  to  have  turned 
away  without  entering  the  city :  "  Man,"  he  said,  *'  can  have 
but  one  paradise,  and  my  paradise  is  fixed  above  !"*  It  is  this 
grand  aspect  of  Damascus  which  at  once  reveals  the  long- 
sustained  antiquity  of  the  city.  Its  situation  secured  its  per- 
petuity :  the  first  seat  of  man  in  leaving,  the  last  on  entering, 
the  wide  desert  of  the  East.  There  may  be  other  views  in 
the  world  more  beautiful ;  there  can  hardly  be  another  at  once 
so  beautiful  and  so  instructive.  ''  This  is  indeed  worth  all 
the  toil  and  danger  it  has  cost  me  to  come  here,"  was  the 
speech  of  the  distinguished  historian*  whose  premature  death 
at  Damascus  almost  immediately  afterwards  gave  a  mournful 
significance  to  his  words. 

No  details  at  Damascus  can  be  compared  with  this  first 


beheld  a  diy  commenced  therein,  where 
many  were  walking  about^"  (Jelal-ed- 
din,  p.  486.)  The  name  giren  bj  Jnlian 
to  Damascna  (Epiat.  24,  ad  Seiapion : 
Bobinwm,  Lat.  Eea.  453),  **TheBje  of 
the  Saat"  is  aingnlarlj  appropriate  to  thia 
harstof  flowing  water.  Siee  Append ix,  t?? 
voce  A  in. 


>  Maandrell,  Early  TmTellers,  p.  485. 
The  chapel  ia  caUed  *'Knbbet-en-Nllar,*' 
''the  Dome  of  Victory. "  According  tc 
one  Ternon  of  the  story  it  ia  aaid  to  be 
the  grare  of  the  Prophet'a  guide,  who 
aiud,  *'  Here  let  me  die.*' 

2  Henry  Thomaa  Backle  died  at  Pa* 
maacaa  on  May  29,  1862. 
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approach.     The  Biblical  localities  diyide  themselyes  into  two 
classes.  The  first  relate  to  Abraham.  His  stay  at  Damascus  is  too 

faintly  indicated  in  the  sacred  record  to  furnish  any 

ground  for  specifying  any  scenes  in  connection  with 
it.  But  assuming^  as  it  does,  a  large  place  both  in  heathen  and 
Mussulman  traditions*  it  has  invested  with  some  interest  two  or 

three  of  the  localities  in  the  neighbourhood, 
of^bn^jun.       ^^  ^^^  distance  of  two  miles  outside  the  walls  is  the 

village  of  Hobah/  said  to  be  that  to  which  Abraham 
pursued  the  kings.  The  only  place  in  it  now  visited  is  the  syna- 
gogue.  In  the  comer  of  the  building  is  a  hole,  said  to  have  been  the 
retreat  of  Elisha,  and  entered  by  a  rude  staircase,  long  worn  awaj. 
It  is  still  frequented  by  sick  pilgrims,  who  '*  come  and  sleep,  and 
rise  the  next  morning  well."  In  the  centre  of  the  building  is  a 
space  enclosed  within  rails,  formerly  said  to  mark  the  place  of 
Hazael's  coronation,  but  now  called  the  grave  of  Elisha's  ser- 
vant (evidently  meaning  Gehazi),  who  died  here,  in  the  hundred 
and  twentieth  year  of  his  i^e,  and  over  whose  grave  this  rail- 
ing was  erected  to  prevent  the  burial  of  another  on  the  same 
spot.  A  little  to  the  west  of  this,  close  upon  the  mountain,  and 
at  the  enti'ance  of  the  gorge  leading  to  Helbon,  is  Burzeh, 
where  a  mosque  covers  a  small  cave  called  "The  Place  of 
Abraham,"  in  all  probability  the  same  as  that  mentioned  by 
Josephus,  imder  the  name  of  "  The  Habitation  of  Abraham.' 
It  is  the  object  of  Mussulman  pilgrimage,  as  the  local  traditions 
connect  it  with  the  fantastic  legend  of  Abraham's  birth.  It  is 
also  probably  the  site  of  the  celebrated  view  described  both  in  the 
Koran  and  Josephus,  in  which  Abraham,  seeing  the  rising  and 
setting  of  the  sun,  the  moon,  and  the  stars,  is  led  to  abandon 
the  worship  of  transitory  things.* 

The  other  class  of  local  traditions  in  Damascus  is  that  relating 

to  St.  Paul.  It  is  no  wonder  that,  as  every  traveller 
of  St!  PmiI.     "  comes  near  to  Damascus,"  the  question  arises,  where 

took  place  that  conversion  which  turned  the  fortunes  of 
the  world—the  "  vision  at  noon,"  "  above  the  brightness  of  the  sun," 

^  Gen.  xiT.  15.  refer  to  the  same  work  (p.  477)  for  m«0B- 

'  Ibn  Batata  1,  23.    See  Lectnrea  on      rideration  of  Dr.  Beke*8  altenpt  to  €*! 

Khe  Jewish  Chnroh,  i.    \  481.     I  may      Haran  in  the  nttghbonrhood  of  Damasna 
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even  the  Syrian  noonday  sun  ? '  We  know  only  that  it  was  on  the 
road  from  Jerusalem ;  and  the  expression  seems  to  indicate  that 
Damascus  was  in  sight,  perhaps  we  may  even  say  had  come  sud- 
denly into  sight.  Four  distinct*  spots  have  been  pointed  out  at 
different  times  in  the  neighbourhood,  at  a  greater  or  less  distance, 
within  ten  mUes  of  the  city.  Of  these  four  spots,  the  only  one 
now  kept  in  remembrance  is  situated  at  about  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  to  the  east,  in  the  Christian  burial-ground,  and  is  marked  by 
a  small  mass  of  conglomerate  stone.  Not  far  off  is  the  so-called 
Tomb  of  St.  George,  ''the  good  porter,"  who  is  traditionally 
said  to  have  assisted  St.  Paul  in  his  escape  over  the  adjacent 
wall ;  and  to  the  stone  altar  erected  over  this  tomb  are  brought 
all  the  cofiins  of  the  Christian  dead  before  their  interment. 
Indeed,  with  that  triviality  which  so  often  marks  Oriental 
tradition,  the  ignorant  guides  of  the  place  speak  only  of  the 
escape  and  hiding-place  of  the  Apostle,  and  have  lost  all 
memory  of  his  vision  and  conversion.. 

A  more  anthentio  locality  in  St.  Paul's  history  is  "  the  Straight 
Street.''  From  the  Eastern  to  the  Western  Gate,  through  the 
heart  of  the  city,  there  runs  a  long  thoroughfare,  called 
the  "  Street  of  Bazaars,"  from  the  bazaars  which,  after  gt^et^ 
a  few  hundred  yards,  contract  and  fill  up  its  course. 
Both  of  the  gates  bear  traces  of  Boman  workmanship.  That  on 
the  west  is  now  so  much  blocked  up  by  buildings,  as  to  be  almost 
undistinguishable.  That  on  the  east,  however,  shows  distinctly 
the  triple  archway,  which  opened  on  the  great  road  or  street ; 
the  large  central  arch  leading  to  the  broad  central  thoroughfare: 
the  lesser  arches  on  each  side  leading  to  the  side  tlioroughfares, 
divided  from  the  central  one  by  colonnades.  This  was  the 
Via  Becta,  which  here,  as  in  all  the  Syro-Greek  or  Syro- 
Boman  towns — Nicea,  Gerasa  (Jerash),  Philadelphia  (Amm&n), 
Antioch,  Palmyra — intersected  the  city  in  the  straight  line  that 
gave  it  its  name.'    In  this  street,  **  in  the  house  of  Judas,"  the 

*  Acts  ix.  S,  zzri.  18.  on    the    appropriation  of   the    Mstern 

*  Qaaresmiiu,  ii.  874.  Porter  (Da-  pert  of  the  d^j  to  the  Mnasiilmaiu.  Id 
maseiUy  t  48)  pointe  out  that  the  ipot  the  time  of  the  Oraaaders  it  was  called 
shewn  to  D'Arrienx  in  the  17th  cen-  Melgiwwaphar  (Gesta  Dei  per  Franooi, 
txaj  irae  on  the  western  aide  of  the  eitj,  1078). 

and  that  the  site  wae  probably  tranifored  *  Portei^f  DamaaeiiB,  I  48.   I  explored 
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Apostle  is  described  as  lodging.  A  honse  purporting  to  be  the 
house  of  Judas  is  shown,  as  £lr  as  the  present  buildiiip  vill 
admit  of  its  site  being  ascertained^  within  the  direction  of  the 
ancient  street.  It  contains  a  sqoare  room  with  a  stone  floor, 
one  portion  of  which  is  walled  off  for  a  'tomb,  covered  with  the 
usual  ofi^rings  of  shawls,  &c.  It  is  called  the  **  Tomb  of  the 
Apostle"  {Harari,  the  name  usually  given  by  Mnssnlmms, 
though  not  by  Christians,  to  the  Christian  Apostles).  This, 
and  a  house  on  the  north-east  side  of  the  town,  called  the 
House  of  Ananias,  are  reverenced  by  Mussulmans  as  well  as  hy 
Christians. 

It  may  be  from  a  confused  tradition  of  the  vision  of  St  Pad, 
that  a  belief  prevails  amongst  the  Mussulmans  of  Damascus 
that  our  Lord,  having  ascended  fitom  the  Mount  of  OUun  at 
Jerusalem^  has  descended,  or  will  descend,  on  the  Mount  o^ 
Figs  at  Damascus.*  One  of  the  minarets  of  Uie  great  Mosqneis 
called  the  Minaret  of  Isa  (Jesus),  from  Uie  expectation  that  this 
will  be  the  spot.  A  dark  neglected  chamber  half  way  ap  the 
minaret  is  shown  as  the  place  where  He  will  stand  to  judge  the 
world.  Every  prayer  offered  within  its  walls  is  on  this  account 
supposed  to  be  sure  of  success,  and  hence  the  long  exdosioii 
of  unbelievers  from  the  mosque. 

it  in  company  with  the  Ber.  Mr.  Robson  in  tomb  of  Ananias)  ia  noticed  by  Ifamdicll 

1862.     Compare  MeriTale*!  History  of  (Barly  Trar.  494),  and  under  itBpnrtI 

Borne,  iy.  478.  name  by  Poooeke  (iL  119). 

^  The  tomb  (uadcr  the  name  of   the  >  JeUal-addin,  152,  297. 
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THE  GOSPEL  HISTORY  AND  TEACHING 


nr  ooNVEonoH  with 


THE   LOCALITIES   OF  PALESTINE. 


It  might  be  supposed  from  the  much  greater  extent  oi 
history,  and  the  much  greater  variety  of  detail  in  the  Old 
Testament  than  in  the  New,  that  the  Old  much  rather  than 
the  New,  would  be  constantly  present  in  Palestine.  But,  on  the 
contrary,  all  travellers  would  probably  bear  witness  how  the 
Gospel  history  was  always  in  the  ascendant,  how,  whenever  the 
recollections  of  the  Old  and  of  the  New  Testament  came  into 
collision,  the  former  at  once  gave  way.  Of  course  this  feeling 
is  in  a  great  measure  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  stronger  hold 
which  the  New  Testament  possesses  over  European  minds 
through  its  greater  intrinsic  importance,  and  through  our  more 
complete  familiarity  with  its  details.  But  it  is  not  only  this. 
The  sight  of  the  country  brings  forcibly  before  us  the  fact  that 
the  Gospel  history,  interwoven  as  it  is  with  the  same  imagexr 
and  tlie  same  natural  features,  is  the  completion  and  close, 
without  which  the  earlier  history  would  be  left  imperfect-  In 
the  localities  as  in  the  events  and  in  the  teaching  of  the  Sacred 
History,  the  saying  is  true — Vetus  Testamentumin  Novo  patet; 
Novum  TeBtamentum  in  Vetere  latet  And  in  these  condoding 
scenes  the  fewness  and  shortness  of  the  glimpses  are  compen- 
sated by  the  vividness  and  clearness  of  the  recognition.  It  is 
like  travelling  in  the  night  Whole  tracts  are  traversed  with 
no  other  approach  to  identity  with  former  events,  than  is 
given  by  the  knowledge  that  we  are  treading  the  same  ground 
and  breathing  tlie  same  air.     Suddenly  a  flash  of  li^^htning 
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comes,  and  for  an  instant  tower,  and  tree,  and  field  are  seen 
as  distinctly  and  as  unmistakeably  as  in  the  broad  daylight. 

I.  In  regard  to  the  Gospel  History,  as  distinct  from  the 
Parables  and   Discourses,  the  special  events   have   ipi^gtaAes 
been  sufficiently  dwelt  upon  in  connection  with  their   of  tiM 
separate    localities.    What  is   here  proposed  is  to   "*""y" 
view  them  in  connection  with  each  other,  and  as  a  whole. 

1.  The  Infancy  of  Christ  embraces  two  localities,  Bethlehem 
and  Egypt.  Of  these  the  notices  are  so  slight  in  the  tIw  In- 
Gospel  narratives  as  hardly  to  leave  a  trace  on  the  sub-  ^^^^' 
sequent  history.  Egypt  is  never  again  mentioned ;  Bethlehem 
only  once,  or  at  most  twice,  and  then  doubtfully  and  obscurely. 
But  in  the  legends  of  the  Apocryphal  Gospels,  the  local  circum- 
stances of  each  event  are  unfolded  in  the  utmost  detail,  and  the 
8i>ot8  indicated — ^the  sycomore  at  Heliopolis,  and  the  grotto  at 
Bethlehem' — are  those  still  pointed  out  The  &ei  is  worth 
notice,  as  showing  that  the  Apocryphal  rather  than  the  Canonical 
Gospels,  are  the  real  sources  of  the  earliest  local  traditions ;  and 
that  in  this,  probably,  lies  their  chief  historical  importance. 

2.  The  connected  history  of  Christ  begins  with  Nazareth.  He 
appeared,  not  as  the  Prophet  of  Bethlehem,  but  as  the  -,  ^  ^^ 
Prophet  of  Nazareth.  Nazareth  was  accordingly  the 
centre,  from  and  to  which  He  came  and  returned,  on  the  two 
only  occasions  when  we  read  of  his  emerging  from  that 
secluded  basin,  before  He  finally  left  it  for  His  public  ministry. 
When  He  went  up  with  His  parents  to  the  Passover,  the 
caravan  must  in  all  probability  have  followed  the  course  of  the 
Roman  road  by  Scythopolis  and  Neapolis,  and  then  for  the  first 
time  He  saw  the  interior  of  Palestine.  The  one  or  two  days' 
journey  from  Nazareth  to  Bethabara,  either  by  Scythopolis 
or  by  the  bridge  at  the  foot  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  must  have 
introduced  Him  for  the  first  time  to  the  wild  scenery  of  the 
•Tordan-valley,  and  of  its  eastern  Desert*. 

8.  Amongst  the  various  questions  which  come  before  the 
student  of  Scripture,  few  are  of  greater  interest  than  The  PnbLc 
to  ascertain  the  principle  of  the  differences  between  M""«*'y- 
the  earlier  and  the  latest  of  the  Evangelists.     The  inward 

^  8«  IntrodnctioD,  p.  zzxt.  and  diApter  ZIV.         >  See  CSiapten  VII.  and  JL 
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differences  of  style  and  character  cannot  be  here  considered. 
But  the  outward  difference  of  arrangement  has  been  evidently, 
if  not  occasioned,  at  any  rate  influenced,  by  local  coDsidera- 
tions.  The  first  three  Gospels  turn  almost  entirely  on  the 
ministrations  in  Galilee ;  the  Gospel  of  St.  John  turns  almost 
entirely  on  the  ministrations  in  Judsa.  If  the  reader  takes  the 
Gospels  of  St  Matthew,  St.  Mark,  and  St  Luke,  he  would 
hardly  be  aware,  till  he  approached  the  final  chapters,  that 
Judsea  was  in  existence.  If  he  takes  the  Gospel  of  St.  John, 
he  will  find  that,  although  Galilee  is  mentioned  from  time  to 
time,  yet  it  is  always  as  the  exception,  not  the  rule ;  in  three 
chapters  only  out  of  the  twenty  which  form  the  regular  nam- 
tive,  always  with  a  reason,  almost  an  excuse,  for  the  retirement 
from  the  sphere  of  His  labours,  **  in  Judiea,"  "  amongst  thtr 
Jews,"  ''at  Jerusalem."  Galilee  and  Judiea  are  opposed  to 
each  other,  as  two  distinct  countries,  rather  than  as  two 
provinces  of  the  same  country.  How  it  was  that  these  Gralilean 
and  Judsean  cycles  of  history  are  represented  in  the  respectnre 
narratives,  as  thus  independent  of  each  other,  perhaps  it  is  not 
possible  to  determine ;  but  the  marked  distinction  between  the 
two  spheres  is  common  to  both  systems  of  narrative.  It  is  not 
more  extraordinary  that  St  John  should  speak  of  Galilee  as 
thus  separate  in  race  and  interests  from  Judiea,  than  that  the 
Three  Evangelists  should  speak  of  the  passage  into  Jadsa  as  t 
marked  and  exceptional  departure  from  the  ministrations  (A 
Galilee,  as  the  turning-point  of  the  history,  the  crossing,  if  one 
may  so  speak,  of  the  Bubicon  of  Palestine.  This  distinction 
between  JudsBS  and  Galilee  is,  as  we  have  seen,  founded  in  the 
features  of  the  country.  That  broad  separation'  which  from  the 
earliest  times  existed  between  the  fortunes  of  the  four  northers 
Tribes  and  those  of  the  south,  at  the  time  of  the  GhiistiaD 
era  was  still  further  increased,  throuf^  the  occupation  of  the 
intervening  country  of  Samaria  by  a  hostile  sect.  Any  one  who 
took  either  Judaea  or  Galilee  as  the  point  of  view  from  which 
to  regard  the  rest  of  Palestine,  would  naturally  look  on  the 
other  as  remote  and  separate  from  that  of  which  he  was  writing 
If  then  (for  whatever  reason),  the  range  of  the  Evangelists 

^  SeeGl»|>torZ. 
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vision  was  confined  to  the  spheres  respectively  of  the  north 
and  of  the  south — of  the  lake  and  the  mountains,  and  the  wild 
peasantry,  on  the  one  hand, — of  the  City  and  the  Temple,  and 
the  cultivated  Jews  on  the  other, — ^some,  at  least,  of  the  diver- 
gences and  omissions  in  the  two  sets  of  narratives  are  ex- 
plained. The  demoniacs,  who,  even  as  late  as  the  third 
century,  peculiarly  infested  the  shores  of  the  Galilean  lake, 
would  naturally  find  no  place  in  the  Gospel  of  St.  John.  The 
raising  of  Lazarus  in  Judiea  would  find  no  place  in  the  Gospels 
of  the  earlier  three. 

4.  Galilee  and  Judiea  were  the  chief,  but  not  the  only  scenes 
of  our  Lord's  ministration.    Of  the  transient  passages 
through  the  intervening  tract  of  Samaria,  nothing  ^^ttp 
more  can  be  added  to  what  has  been  already  said  of  £?  ^^^® 

^  .        Ministry. 

the  one  remarkable  halt  at  Shechem  or  Neapolis^ 
Three  distinct  occasions,  however,  occur  when,  partly  from  the 
hostility,  partly  frY>m  the  excitement,  of  the  popular  mind, 
Christ  was  compelled  to  retire  into  the  less  frequented  parts  of 
Palestine,  and  where,  accordingly,  the  local  sphere  is  enlarged. 
The  first  of  these  occasions  was  when  John  was  beheaded, 
when  many  of  the  disciples  turned  away  from  Him,  when  the 
first  approach  of  His  end  dawned  upon  Him  and  upon  them, — 
after  the  feeding  of  the  multitudes  on  the  Sea  of  Galilee.  The 
eastern  shores  of  the  lake,  the  limits  of  the  Holy  Land  towards 
the  west,  on  the  boundaries  of  Tyre  and  Sidon,  and  far  away 
to  the  north,  the  villages  of  Csesarea  Philippi,  for  this  period 
of  His  life,  and  for  no  other,  are  seen  by  glimpses  only,  yet  still 
distinctly  in  the  Gospel  narratives.*  The  second  occasion  of 
such  danger  is  that  mentioned  in  the  Fourth  Gospel, — when 
He  encountered  the  same  hostility  at  Jerusalem  as  He  had 
before  encountered  in  Galilee.  And  here  again  the  scene  of 
His  retirement  is  in  accordance  with  what  might  have  been 
expected.  What  the  northern  and  western  mountains  of  Galilee 
were  to  that  province,  Peraea  and  the  Jordan-valley  were  to 
Judaea.  "  Beyond  Jordan  "  "  He  abode, — "or  "  at  Ephraim,*' 
— the  high  village  on  the  outskirts  of  the  hills  of  Benjamin, 
*'near,"  and  overhanging,   "the  wilderness"   of  the  Jordan, 

A  See  ClMpler  V.  t  gee  Chapten  VI.  X.  ZI. 
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continued  with  His  disciples,  ''walking  no  more  openly 
amongst  the  Jews  *."  And  with  these  notices  in  St.  John  agrees 
the  statement  in  St.  Matthew's  Gospel,  that  in  the  last  period 
of  His  life,  before  His  final  entrance  into  Jerusalem,  He 
^*  came  into  the  coasts  of  Jndiea  beyond  Jordan," — and  with 
both  of  these  statements  agrees  the  narrative  of  all  the  Four, 
which  makes  that  final  approach  to  have  been — ^not  from  the 
usual  northern  road  through  Samaria, — ^but  from  Jericho. 

II.  It  has  been  thought  worth  while,  at  the  risk  of  some 
The  Paift-  repetition,  briefly  to  bring  together  the  general  firame- 
blea,  work  of  the  Gospel  History,  partly  as  a  means  of 

testing  its  general  truth,  partly  as  a  help,  though  alight,  to 
finding  our  way  through  the  disregard  of  time  and  place  which 
pervades  three  at  least  of  the  narratives. 

But  there  remains  a  greater  interest  Every  traveller  in 
Palestine  has  recognised  the  truth  of  what  every  commentaftor 
has  conjectured  from  the  likelihood  of  the  case, — ^the  suggestion 
of  the  imagery  of  the  Parables,  by  what  may  still  be  seen  pac- 
ing before  the  eye  of  the  spectator  of  those  scenes.  Let  us  now 
collect  together  all  these  instances,  and  observe  what  light 
they  throw  upon  the  place,  or  the  mode,  of  the  teaching  ci 
which  they  formed  the  framework. 

1*  The  first  Parable  that  rises  before  the  mind  of  the  traveller 
The  Fte»-  ^  ^^  enters  Judiea  from  the  Desert,  is  that  of  the 
j^^^  Vineyard.  ''There  was  a  certain  householder  who 
planted  a  vineyard,  and  set  a  '  wall '  around  it»  and 
digged  a  wine-press,  and  built  a  tower*."  It  is  one  of  the  few 
(a)  The  instances — ^perhaps  the  only  one — ^in  which  an  image 
Vin^jard.  ^f  ^^  Qj^  Testament  is  almost  exactly  repeated  is 
the  discourses  of  Christ. — The  "song  of  my  beloved V*  the 
vineyard  in  a  hill,  the  horn  of  ot1\  with  ''the  wall,**  ''the 
stones  gathered  out,  ^  "  the  vine  of  Sorek,  the  tower  in  the 
midst  of  it,"  and  "  the  wine-press,"  — are  common  to  the  Go^el 
Parables,  and  to  the  prophecies  of  Isaiah.  Of  both,  an  equal 
illustration  is  preserved  in  what  has  been  before  described  as 
one  of  the  main  characteristics  of  the  southern  scenery  of 

>  John  su  54.    See  Chapter  VH  *  In.  r.  1,  2. 

s  MaU    xzi.  88;  Kark  xiL  1.     See  <  Heb.  for  ''aTery&ulfiiilim.**   Set 

Ohai>ter  1  Part  II.  b.  102.  maiKin  of  Bngliak 
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Palestine.  Enclosures  of  loose  stone,  like  the  walls  of  fields 
in  Derbyshire  or  Westmoreland,  everywhere  catch  Uie  eye  oo 
the  bare  slopes  of  Hebron,  of  Bethlehem,  and  of  Olivet ;  and 
at  the  comer  of  each  rises  its  square  gray  tower — at  first  sight 
hardly  distinguishable  from  the  ruins  of  ancient  churches  or 
fortresses,  which  lie  equally  scattered  over  the  hills  of  Judsa; 
whilst,  more  rarely,  the  rocky  surface  of  the  ground  is  hewn  into 
the  level  floor  for  the  pressing  of  the  grapes,  and  the  cavity  to 
receive  the  juice  as  it  streams  from  the  feet  of  the  wine-pressers'. 

To  a  certain  extent,  the  number  of  vineyards  now  seen  in 
the  south,  must  be  ascribed  to  the  £ftct  that  in  the  southern 
towns  is  to  be  found  the  greatest  amount  of  Christian  or  Jewish 
popxdation,  who  alone  can  properly  cultivate  what  is  to  Mussul- 
mans a  forbidden  frtiit.  But  it  has  been  already  shown  that 
Jndah*  must  always  have  been  the  chief  seat  of  the  vine  in 
Palestine.  And  tiius  the  past  history  of  the  nation  concurs 
with  our  own  present  experience  in  pointing  to  what  was  one  of 
the  most  obvious  and  familiar  images  of  Palestine  at  the  time 
when  the  Parables  were  delivered,  of  which  no  less  than  five 
have  relation  to  vineyards, — that  of  the  labourers,  that  of  the 
fig-tree,  that  of  the  husbandmen,  that  of  the  two  sons,  and  that 
of  the  true  vine. 

Of  the  two  first  the  scene  is  doubtful.  The  Parable  of  the 
labourers  was,  if  we  can  trust  the  order  in  which  it  occurs, 
spoken  in  Persea.  In  the  dearth  of  modem  information  on 
those  parts  it  is  useless  to  specxdate.  But  the  vineyards  of 
Moab  were  famous  in  former  days'.  The  Parable  of  "  the  fig- 
taree "  is  one  amongst  many,  of  which  the  place  is  left  wholly 
uncertain.  Yet,  placed  as  it  is,  in  close  juxta-position  with  the 
story  of  the  massacre  of  the  Galileans  in  the  Temple,  and  the 
fall  of  the  tower  of  Siloam, — it  is  natural  to  connect  it  with 
Jerusalem.  The  peculiarity  of  the  image — that  of  a  fig-tree 
in  a  vineya/rdy — ^however  unlike  to  the  European  notion  of  a 
mass  of  unbroken  vine-clad  hills,  is  natural  in  Palestine,  where 
fig-trees,  thorn-trees,  apple-trees,  whether  in  corn-fields  or  vine- 
yards, are  allowed  to  grow  freely  wherever  they  can  get  soil  to 
support  them. 

>  A  good  iDftance  of  thii  may  be  seen  pare  Numb.  xzi.  22,  and  Josh.  ziii.  19 

m  the  billB  8.  of  Hebron.  (Sibmah).     Buckingham  (c  4)  ipeakt  ol 

*  See  Chapter  m.  p.  164.  the  Tineyardi  at  Anab,  near  Ammon. 
'  laa.  XTi.  8—10;  Jer.  xlmu  82.  Com- 
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Bnt  of  the  three  remaining  Parables  of  this  chiss,  the  pkee  e&n 
hardly  be  doubted.  If,  as  the  nairatiye  implies,  the  Parables 
of  the  tvro  sons  and  of  the  hnsbandmen  were  spoken  in  the 
courts  of  the  Temple,  the  Moont  of  Oliyes,  with  the  evening 
light  resting  on  those  ancient  towers  and  endosnres  of  vine- 
yards, which  mark  its  long  slopes,  was  immediately  in  view  to 
point  and  to  enliven  the  story.  If,  as  has  been  often  conjectoied, 
the  Parable  of  the  Trae  Vine*  was  spoken  after  they  had  riseo 
Irom  the  Snpper,  and  passed  ont  into  the  night  air ;  then  agun, 
the  vine  might  be  at  hand,  either  on  the  moonlit  sides  of  Olivet, 
or  else,  perhaps,  creeping  ronnd  the  comrt  of  the  honse  when 
they  were  assembled. 

Mount  Olivet  besides  its  abundance  of  olives,  is  sdQ 
A)  The  sprinkled  with  fig-trees.  Bethphage  posably  derive 
^'^'**'  its  name  from  this  circumstance'.  One  allusion  to 
these  fig-trees  has  been  already  noticed.  There  are  two  otfaeis, 
and  they  are  indisputably  connected  with  Olivet.  One  is  the 
parable  not  spoken,  but  acted,  with  regard  to  the  fig-fzee,  which, 
when  all  the  others  around  it  were,  as  they  are  still,  bare  at  the 
beginning  of  April,  was  alone  clothed  with  its  broad  green 
leaves,  though  without  the  corresponding  fruit.  Fig-trees  may 
still  be  seen  overhanging  the  ordinary  road  from  Jerusalem  to 
Bethany,  growing  out  of  the  rocks  of  the  solid  "  mountain*,** 
which  might,  by  the  prayer  of  faith,  be  removed,  and  cast  into 
the  distant  Mediterranean  "sea."  On  Olivet,  too,  the  bri^ 
parable  in  the  great  prophecy  was  spoken,  when  He  pointed  to 
the  bursting  buds  of  spring  in  the  same  trees,  as  they  grew 
around  Him :-'' Behold  the  fig-tree  and  all  the  larees— whea 
they  now  shoot  forth — when  his  branch  is  yet  tender  and 
putteth  forth  leaves,  ye  see  and  know  of  your  own  selves  that 
summer  is  now  nigh  at  hand\** 

Another  image  which,  whatever  may  have  been  the  case 
(e)  TIm  formerly,  is  now  seen  again  and  again  in  the  immediate 
Shepherd,  vicinity  of  Jerusalem*,  is  that  of  the  shepherds 
leading  over  the  hills  their  flocks  of  sheep  and  goats, — of  white 


^  John  XT.  1.    Compare  the  preoeding      other  puis  of  Palestiiie.    I>o«ibtle»  a 
▼eree,  '*  Arise,  let  ni  go  henoe.*'  the  great  plahii  of  the  north  and 


-  See  Chapter  III.  p.  187.  most  have  met  them.     Bvt  in  Ontos! 

3  Matt.  zzi.  21.  Paleitme  I  recall  them  only  in  iiw  viii 

«  Lnke  zxi.  29,  80.     Matt.  xzIt.  82.  uplaadi  above  Bethany,  and  onthedqia 

>  Matt.  XET.  82.     I  cannot  now  call  of  Oliret  ahove  the  Kedron.    Skasw 


to  mind  how  frequently  they  oecnrred  in      doae  by.  ia  now  a  tillage  of 
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sheep  and  of  black  goats,  intermingled  on  the  mountain-side, 

yet  by  their  colour  at  once  distinguishable  from  each  other. 

The  "ahepherds/*  we  know,  "  abode  with  their  flocks  V'  at  that 

time,  at  least  within  a  few  miles  of  Jerusalem ;  it  is  possible 

that  even  then,  when  the  Mount  of  Olives  must  have  been  much 

more  thickly  set  with  trees  and  enclosures,  such  a  flock  may 

have  wandered  up  the  sides  of  the  hill,  and  suggested  to  Him 

who  was  sitting  there  with  His  disciples  over  against  the 

Temple,  the  scene  of  the  Shepherd  of  Mankind  dividing  the 

parts  of  that  vast  flock,  each  from  each,  the  sheep  on  His  right 

hand,  and  the  goats  on  His  left*.     There  is  also  one  other 

parable  of  this  class,  of  which  the  scene,  though  not  so  dis« 

tinctly  specified,  is  yet  placed  close  to  Jerusalem.     It  was 

whilst  he  was  conversing  with  the  excommunicated  blind  man, 

not  within  the  Temple  courts,  and  therefore,  probably  in  His 

other  usual  resort,  on  Olivet,  that  he  addressed  to  the  Pharisees 

the  Parable  of  the  Oood  Shepherd'.     The  sheepfold  on  the 

slope  of  the  hill,  the  wicket-gate,  the  keeper  of  the  gate,  the 

sheep,  as  in  all  southern  countries,  following,  not  preceding, 

the  shepherd  whose  voice  they  hear — ^may  have  been  present  to 

His  mind  then,  as  in  the  later  parable ;  and  thus  it  may  have 

been  the  same  outward  scene  which  embraced  the  images  of  the 

mild  and  beneficent  Guardian  and  of  the  stem  and  awful  Judge 

of  the  human  race. 

There  is  yet  another  parable,  drawn  from  the  shepherd-life 
of  Palestine,  of  which,  however,  both  the  context  and  its  own 
contents  carry  us  away  from  Jud«ea.  The  indications  of  the 
scene  of  the  Lost  Sheep  are  indefinite,  yet  both  in  St  Luke 
and  St.  Matthew,  the  last  preceding  note  of  place  connects  it 
with  Galilee.  But  the  combined  description  of  the  pastures 
''  in  the  wilderness' "  and  **  on  the  moimtains*  **  can  hardly  find 
any  position  in  Palestine  precisely  applicable,  except  the 
'* mountainous  coimtry"  or  "wilderness,"  so  often  called  by 
these  names,  on  the  east  of  the  Jordan.  The  shepherd  of  that 
touching  parable  thus  becomes  the  successor  of  the  wild  herds- 
men of  the  trans -Jordanic  tribes,  who  wandered  far  and  wide 

•  Luke  iL  8.  *  Matt  xriJ.  24;  xiz.  1 ;  Lnkeziii.  SI 

•  Matt.  ZZT.  82,  88.  *  Luke  xr.  4. 

•  Johns.  1—14.  •  Miitt.  xTiii.  12. 
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over  those  free  and  open  hills, — ^the  last  relics  of  the  patriarchal 
state  of  their  ancestors'. 

The  previous  context'  of  ''the  Good  Samaritan"    would 
probably  lead  us  to  connect  its  deliveiy  with  Galilee. 
OoodSMiia-  But   the  immediately  succeeding  context  natoralij 
■^^*B.  brings  us  into  Bethany*.    In  this  case  the  story  nnj 

have  been  spoken  on  the  spot  which  must  certainly  have  sag- 
gested  it  There  we  see  the  long  descent  of  three  thouauid 
feet,  by  which  the  traveller  **  went  doton  "  from  Jerusaleo  on 
its  high  table-land,  to  Jericho  in  the  Jordan-valley.  There  the 
last  traces  of  cultivation  and  habitation,  after  leaving  Bethany, 
vanish  away,  and  leave  him  in  a  wilderness  as  bare  and  as 
solitary  as  the  Desert  of  Arabia.  Up  from  the  valley  of  the 
Jordan  below,  or  from  the  caves  in  the  overhanging  mountains 
around  him,  issue  the  Bedouin  robbers,  who  from  a  very  earij 
time  gave  this  road  a  proverbial  celebrity  for  its  deeds  of 
blood,  and  who  now  make  it  impossible  for  even  the  yast  host 
of  pilgrims  to  descend  to  the  Jordan  without  a  Turkish  guard*. 
Sharp  turns  of  the  road,  projecting  spurs  of  rock,  everywhere 
facilitate  the  attack  and  escape  of  the  plunderers.  They  seixe 
upon  the  traveller  and  strip  him,  as  is  still  the  custom  of 
their  descendants  in  like  case;  they  beat  him  severely,  and 
leave  him  naked  and  bleeding  under  the  fierce  sun  reflected 
from  the  white  glaring  mountains,  to  die,  unless  some  un- 
expected aid  arrives.  "By  chance,"  *by  a  coincidence  of 
circumstances*'  that  could  hardly  be  looked  for,  the  solitude 
of  the  road  is  on  the  day  of  this  adventure  broken  by  thref 
sucessive  travellers  ascending  or  descending  the  toilsome 
height.  The  first  who  came  was,  like  the  previous  traveller, 
on  his  way  from  the  capital ;  a  priest,  probably  going  to  the 


1  See  Chapter  YIII. 

s  Lake  z.  18—15.  >  Luke  x.  88. 

<  The  pas  seenui  to  he  that  called  in 
Joshua  ZY.  7;  zTiii.  17,  the  '"aeoent 
of  Adnmmim."  This  name  ie  ezplained 
bj  Jerome  (De  Lode  Hebraidi,  in  Toce 
Adnmmim)  to  allude  to  the  blood  ''qui 
in  illo  loco  a  latnmibos  fonditnr."  That 
this  may  be  the  lenae  of  Adommim  is 
clear  fix)m  Isaiah  Iziii.  2,  where  the 
same  word  is  used  for  the  blood-stained 
garments  of  the  eonqneror  from  Bdom 
(see,  too^  2  Kings  iii    22) ;  and,  at  any 


rate,  Jerome's  testimony  to  tlie  fliet  of 
the  robbers  is  important.  Bat  the  mat 
natual  meaning  of  the  want  m  **tk 
Pass  of  the  Bed-haired  men,"  m  if 
allnding  to  some  Arab  tribe  ;  and  st 
the  LZZ  take  it»  ayvOcMTu  s^^^.  Hm 
whole  pass  is  white  limestone,  with  the 
remarkable  ezoeption  of  one  Uurgt  bmb  af 
purplish  rock,  on  the  ascent  froiii  Jeneh^ 
shortly  before  reaching  the  Chan  Hadir, 
or  traditional  site  of  the  inn.  For  tk 
guaid  see  Chap.  YD  p.  314. 
'  «rar&  vvyKvpUw.     Lnke  z.  3L 
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great  sacerdotal  station  in  Jericho.  The  road,  as  it  winds 
amongst  the  rocky  hills  where  the  traveller  is  thus  exposed, 
rises  usually  into  a  higher  pathway,  immediately  above  the 
precipitous  descent  on  the  left  hand.  The  priest  "  saw  "  — no 
one  on  that  long  descent  could  fail  to  see,  even  from  a  distance 
— the  wounded  man  lying  by  the  rocky  roadside,  and  he  turned 
up  on  the  high  pathway  and  passed  him  by.  The  next  was  a 
Lievite,  coming  or  going  between  the  two  priestly  cities,  and  he, 
when  he  reached  the  spot,  also  cast  a  momentary  glance  oi 
compassion  at  the  stranger,  and  climbed  the  pathway  and  went 
forward.  The  third  was  one  of  the  hated  race,  who  was  not 
more  solitary  here  in  this  wild  Desert  than  he  would  have  been 
in  the  crowded  streets  of  Jerusalem.  He,  too,  mounted  on  his 
ass  or  mule,  came  close  to  the  fatal  spot,  saw  the  stranger, 
bound  up  the  wounds,  placed  him  on  his  own  beast,  and 
brought  him  before  evening  to  a  caravanserai, — such  an  one  as 
may  be  still  seen  in  the  ruins  of  a  Khan  or  Hospice  on  the 
mountain-side,  about  half-way  between  Jerusalem  and  Jericho, 
— and  on  the  morning  left  him  there  to  be  cared  for  till  he 
should  himself  return  to  Jerusalem.  Such  is  the  outward  story, 
truly  the  product  of  one  of  the  most  peculiar  scenes  of  JudsBa, 
yet  which  has  now  spread  through  a  range  as  vast  as  its  own  wide 
scope;  the  consolation  of  the  wanderer  and  the  sufferer,  of  the 
outcast  and  the  heretic,  in  every  age  and  in  every  countr}'. 

2.  From  the  cycle  of  parables  in  Judaea,  we  pass  to  those 
in  Galilee.      Of  these,  the  greater  part  are  grouped    Tbe  Pan- 
in  the  discourse  from  the  fishing- vessel  off  the  beach   ^,?^ 
of  the  Plain  of  Gennesareth.    Is  there  anything  on 
the  spot  to  suggest  the  images  thus  conveyed  ?    So,  (if  I  may 
speak  for  a  moment  of  myself,)  I  asked  as  I  rode  along  the 
track  under  the  hillside,  by  which  the  Plain  of  Gennesareth  is 
approached     So  I  asked,  at  the  moment  seeing  nothing  but 
the  steep  sides  of  the  hill  alternately  of  rock  and  grass.     And 
when  I  thought  of  the  parables  of  the  sower,  I  answered,  that 
here  at  least  Tias  nothing  on  which  the  Divine  Teaching  could 
fasten :  it  must  have  been  the  distant  corn-fields  of      f^^ 
Samaria  or  Esdraelon  on  which  His  mind  was  dwell-  CJom-ficlda. 
ing.     The  thought  had  hardly  occured  to  me,  when  a  slight 
recess  in  the  hillside^  close  upon  the  plain,  disclosed  at  onco. 
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in  detail,  and  with  a  conjmiction  which  I  remember  nowhere 
else  in  Palestine,  ereiy  feature  of  the  great  parable,  TheR 
was  the  undolating  corn-field  descending  to  the  wmtor's  edge. 
There  was  the  trodden  pathway  nmning  throng  the  nddst  of 
it,  with  no  fence  or  hedge  to  prevent  the  seed  from  CiDine 
here  and  there  on  either  side  of  it,  or  upon  it;  itself  hard  with 
the  constant  tramp  of  horse  and  male,  and  hmnan  feet  Then 
was  the  ''good"  rich  soil,  which  distingoishes  the  wliofe  of 
that  plain  and  its  neighbonrhood  from  the  bare  hills  elaewfaere 
descending  into  the  lake,  and  which,  where  there  is  no  inter- 
mption,  produces  one  vast  mass  of  com.  There  was  the  rockr 
gronnd  of  the  hillside  protruding  here  and  there  throng  the 
corn-fields,  as  elsewhere  through  the  grassy  slopes.  There  woe 
the  large  bushes  of  thorn — tiie  ''Nabk,"  that  kind  of  whidi 
tradition  says  that  the  Grown  of  Thorns  was  woven, — springing 
up,  like  the  fruit  trees  of  the  more  inland  parts,  in  the  venr 
midst  of  the  waving  wheat*. 

This  is  the  most  detailed  illustration  of  any  of  the  Galikac 
parables.  But  the  image  of  corn-fields  generally  must  have 
been  always  present  to  the  eye  of  the  multitudes  on  shore, — 
of  the  Master  and  disciples  in  the  boat, — as  constantly  as  the 
vineyards  at  Jerusalem.  ''The  earth  bringing  forth  fruit 
of  itself;*'  ''the  blade,  the  ear,  the  fall  com  in  the  ear*;** 
''  the  reapers  coming  with  their  sickles '  for  the  harvest V 
could  never  be  out  of  place  in  the  Plain  of  Gennesareth. 
And  it  is  probable  that  these  corn-fields  would  always  hsTe 
exhibited  the  sight  which  has  been  observed  in  the  plains 
of  the  Upper  Jordan  beyond  the  Lake  of  Merom,  and 
in  the  great  corn-fields  of  Samaria', — women  and  children 
employed  in  picking  out  from  the  wheat  the  tall  green 
stalks,  still  called  by  the  Arabs  "  Zuwan."  This  is  afypa- 
rently  the  same  word  as  the  Greek  "Zizania,*"  rendered  in 
our  version  "  tares '."     These  stalks,  it  can  easily  be  imagined, 

^  See  Ohepter  X.   In  1862,  I  obeeiTed  seribee  thia  eight  in  the  former  loeaiitj. 

thftt  the  aame  mixtnie  of  eornileld,  path-  I  aaw  it  in  the  Utter, 

way,  rook,  and  thorn,  extended  throngh  *  The  Arable  word  ZawAn  is  detmd 

the  whole  of  thia  part  of  the  ehoree  of  the  from  Z&n,   ''naaflea.**    O&^'^vtkmi 


]$kib,  partienkrlyon  the  western  extremity  nowhere  bnt  in  the  New  Tnrtamon\  sad 

of  the  pbun  of  Gennesareth,  and  on  the  in  the  eoclesiastioal   wtiten  vfao  havi 

broken  gronnd  between  Khan  ICnyeh  and  probably  derived  it  from   theaos^ — S. 

Tabigah.    SMaAiT.28.     *lCarkiT.29.  Jerome  (on  ICatt  xiiL)  axpiws^  idea 

*  Matt  xtil  80,  89,  41.  tifies  it  with  hOmm. 

■  Dr.  Wilson  (Lands  of  the  Bible)  de-  <  Matt.  xiiL  25—80,  Se— 4a 
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if  sowed  designedly  throughout  the  fields,  would  he  inseparable 
from  the  wheat,  from  which,  even  when  growing  naturally  and 
by  chance,  they  are  at  first  sight  hardly  distinguishable. 

Of  the  rest  of  the  imagery  in  that  series  of  parables,  it  in 
perhaps  not  necessary  to  speak.    Yet  in  the  countless 
birds  of  all  kinds — aquatic  fowls  by  the  lake-side,  par- 
tridges and  pigeons  hovering,  as  on  the  Nile-bank,  over  the  rich 
plain  of  Gennesareth,  we  may  still  see  the  ''birds  of  the  air*" 
which  ''came  and  devoured  the  seed  by  the  way  side',"  or 
which  took  refuge  in  the  spreading  branches  of  the  mustard- 
tree*.     And  even  the  relics  of   the  great  fisheries  TheFiilie 
which  once  made  the  fame  of  Gennesareth,  the  two  "^ 
or  three  solitary  fishermen  casting  their  nets  into  the  lake  from 
its  rocky  banks,  are  enough  to  recall  the  image  which  here 
alone,  in  inland  Palestine,  could  have  had  a  meaning ;  of  the 
net  which  was  "  cast  into  the  sea  and  gathered  of  every  kind^" 
from  all  the  various  tribes  which  still  people  those  lonely 
waters. 

Of  the  rest  of  the  parables  I  do  not  profess  to  speak.  Some 
need  no  local  illustration.  Of  others  I  have  been  unwilling  to 
state  anything  beyond  what  fell  within  my  own  knowledge,  or 
has  been  expressly  recorded  by  trustworthy  observers. 


1  Matt  tL  26.      See  Chapter  X.  p. 
878. 

*  Matt.  zui.  4 ;  Luke  Tiii.  5. 

*  Matt  ziU.  81,  82 ;  Mark  iy.  81  ; 
Luke  ziii.  19.  VHiat  preciBe  tree  is 
meant  by  the  mnstttrd-tree  (o'dwri),  is 
hardly  detemiined  snfficiently.  But  an 
Able  article  hj  FA>fe88or  Boyle  (Journal 
of  Boyal  Asiatic  Boeietyi  No.  xt.  p.  IIS) 
goes  far  to  identify  it  with  the  Salvadora 
Fenica;  called  in  Arabic  Khadel,  in 
Hebrew  Chardalf  in  the  north-west  of 
India  Khardd,  and,  therefore,  appa- 
rently the  same  as  trivvKt,  which,  in  the 
Syriac  version,  is  translated  Khardel. 
It  is  said  to  grow  in  the  neighboarhood 
of  Damascus  and  Jemsalem,  on  the  shores 
of  the  Dead  Sea,  in  the  Valley  of  the 
Jordui,  and  on  the  shores  of  the  Lake  of 
Cfennesareth,  He  thns  winds  np  his 
argnment :  "We  have  in  it  a  small  seed, 
which,  sown  in  cnltiTated  ground, 
abounds  in  foliage.  This  being  pungent^ 
may,  Uke  the  seed,  haye  been  used  as  a 
oon^ment,  as  mustard  and  cress  is  with 
ua.  The  nature  of  the  plant,  however, 
is  to  become  arboreous ;  and  thus  it  will 


form  a  large  shrub,  or  a  tree,  twenty-fire 
feet  high,  under  which  a  horsenum 
may  stand,  where  the  soil  and  climate 
are  fitTourable.  It  produces  numerous 
branches  and  leayes,  among  which  birds 
may  and  do  take  shelter  as  well  as  build 
their  nests.  It  has  a  name  in  Syria  which 
may  be  conndered  as  traditional  from  thr 
earliest  times,  of  which  the  Greek  is  a 
correct  translation.  Its  seeds  hare  the 
pungent  taste,  and  are  used  for  the  same 
purposes  as  mustard.  And  in  a  country 
where  trees  are  not  plentiful,  ie.,  the 
shores  of  the  Lake  of  Tiberias,  this  tree 
is  «aid  to  abound ;  i.e.,  in  the  yery 
locality  where  the  parable  was  spoken. 
If  we  oonsider,  moreover,  **  he  adds,  '*th« 
wide  distribution  of  this  plant  from 
Damascus  to  Cape  Comorin,  and  from  the 
Persian  Ghdf  to  Senegambia,  we  shall  find 
that  it  is  well  suited  to  illustrate  the 
typical  comparison  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
Gospel,  which,  though  at  first  guinlng 
only  a  few  adherents,  would,  in  the  end, 
spread  far  and  ivide.*'     (lb,  189.) 

«  Matt  xiii.  47.       iSee  Chapter  X 
D.  875.) 
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III.  From  the  nature  of  the  case,  Che  Discourses  of  Christ 
The  Dis*  ^^  ^^ss  directly  connected  with  the  scenes  where  thej 
eonnea.  ^^^  delivered  than  the  Parables.  In  the  latter, 
outward  imagery  was  expressly  required  ;  in  the  former,  it  could 
only  be  incidental.  Yet,  though  for  the  most  part  the  discourses 
will  be  understood  wholly  without  regard  to  local  allnsions, 
there  are  still  some  cases  in  which  such  allusions  may  be  easilj 
discerned.  The  intimate  connection  of  the  conyersation  at 
Jacob's  Well  with  the  neighbouring  objects  has  been  already 
noticed'.  The  natural  growth  of  the  discourse  on  the  Bread  oi 
Life'  from  the  multiplied  bread  in  the  Desert  is  too  obvious  to 
need  any  explanation.  The  loud  cry  in  the  court  of  the  Temple 
on  the  last  great  day  of  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles',  must  ref^ 
to  the  spring  in  the  heart  of  the  Temple  rock,  from  which 
flows  the  living  water  into  the  two  pools  of  Siloam,  whence  on 
that  day  the  water  was  brought  to  the  Temple  service.  The 
declaration,  ''I  am  the  light  of  the  world\"  has,  with  great 
probability,  been  referred  to  the  lighting  up  the  colossal  candk- 
stick  in  the  same  festival;  the  more  remarkable  in  the  profound 
darkness  which  then,  as  now,  reigned  through  the  night  of  an 
Oriental  town.  The  ''whited  sepulchres,"  beautiful  ivithonty 
but  within  full  of  dead  men's  bones*,  are  often  supposed  to  be 
illustrated  by  the  whitewashed  domes,  which  in  Egypt  and 
Syria  always  mark  the  tombs  of  Mussulman  saints.  But  these 
are  all  modem,  and  there  can  be  litde  doubt  that  the  real  ex- 
planation must  be  sought  in  the  ornaments,  and  possibly  the 
paintings,  now  disappeared,  of  the  vast  array  of  sepulchres 
with  which  the  hills  and  valleys  about  Jerusalem  are  perforated, 
and  some  of  which,  if  the  discourse  was  spoken  in  the  Temple» 
may  have  been  visible  at  the  moment  in  the  Valley  of  the 
Kedron. 

These  are  perhaps  all  the  allusions  that  can  be  tnced  in  the 
TheSennon  ^P^^^  scenes  of  the  lesscr  discourses.  But  we  iiatu- 
on  the        rally  ask  whether,  in  the  greatest  of  all,  the  Sennop 

^^         on  the  Mount,  any  such  can  be  discovered,  8pak< 


as  it  was,  if  not  on  the  very  mountain  now  pointed  out  in  tiie 

1  8m  Cliapter  Y.  ^  John  tUL  12. 

*  John  tL  82,  kc,  •  Maftt.  ssdfi.  27. 

>  John  Tii.  87.    See  Chapt<T  IIL 
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plain  of  Hattin,  yet  certainly  on  one  of  the  heights  of  the 
western  shore  of  the  lake,  and,  therefore,  commanding  a  Tiew, 
in  its  essential  features  common  to  all  of  them,  and  well  known 
to  US  now*.  It  must  be  granted  (perhaps  we  ought  rather  to 
say  thankfully  acknowledged),  that  there  are  very  few  passages 
in  that  discourse  which  are  illustrated,  still  fewer  which  are 
explaiaed,  by  a  sight  of  the  localities.  These  few,  though  often 
noticed,  must  be  here  briefly  collected. 

1.  One  of  the  most  striking  objects  in  the  prospect  from  any 
of  these  hills,  especially  from  the  traditional  Mount  TheOitjon 
of  the  Beatitudes,  is  the  city  of  Safed,  placed  high  on  *  ^^ 

a  bold  spur  of  the  Galilean  Anti-Lebanon.  Dr.  Bobinson  has 
done  much  to  prove  that  Safed  itself  is  a  city  of  modem  date. 
But,  if  any  city  or  fortress  e^sted  on  that  site  at  the  time  of  the 
Christian  era,  it  is  difficult  to  doubt  the  allusion  to  it,  in  ''the 
city  '  lying '  on  the  mountain  top'."  The  only  other  that  could 
be  embraced  within  the  view  of  the  speaker  would  be  the  village 
and  fortress  of  Tabor,  which  would  be  distinctly  visible  from 
the  Mount  of  the  Beatitudes,  though  not  from  the  hills  on  the 
lake-side.  Either  or  both  of  these  would  suggest  the  illustra- 
tion, which  would  be  more  striking  from  the  &ct,  that  this 
situation  of  cities  on  the  tops  of  hills  is  as  rare  in  Galilee  as  it 
is  common  in  Judiea. 

2.  The  most  remarkable  appeal  to  nature,  which  occurs  in 
the  whole  of  the  New  Testament,  is  found  in  this  dis-  ^^  gj^ 
course, — "Behold  the  fowls  of  the  air,"  and  "Con-  and  the 
sider  the  liHes  of  the  field'."  The  flocks  of  birds  in  ^^"^ 
the  neighbourhood  of  Gennesareth  have  been  already  observed. 
Their  number,  their  beauty,  their  contrast  with  the  busy  stir  of 
BOwing  and  reaping,  and  putting  into  bams,  visible  in  the  plain 
below,  (whether  of  Hattin  or  Gennesareth^)  must  have  always 
courted  observation.  What  the  especial  flower  may  be,  here 
indicated  by  the  word*  which  we  translate  "  lily,"  it  is  impossible 
precisely  to  determine.  The  only  "lilies"  which  I  saw  in 
Palestine  in  the  months  of  March  and  April  were  large  yellow 

*  See  Chapter  X.  Pigeont — Pleads  straight  from  the  plain  of 
'  T^Ais    Maf9»  6po¥S  KfifUrn. — ^Ifatt.       Hattin  to  that  of  Gennesareth,  vith  ths 

f .  14.  mountain  Tisible  at  the  end. 

•  Matt  VL  26,  28.  *  Kplyoy. 
<  The  WAdy  Hymam— the  Ytdliksj  of 
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water  lilies,  in  the  clear  spring  of  'Ain  el-MeU&hah,  near  the 
Lake  of  Merom.  But  if,  as  is  probable,  the  name  may  include 
the  numerous  flowers  of  the  tulip  or  amaryllis  kind,  which 
appear  in  the  early  summer,  or  the  autumn  of  Palestine,  the 
expression  becomes  more  natural, — ^the  red  and  golden  hue 
more  fitly  suggesting  the  comparison  with  the  proTerbial 
gorgeousness  of  the  robes  of  Solomon.  And,  though  there 
may  not  be  any  special  appropriateness  to  Galilee,  the  brilliant 
flowers  of  Palestine  are  one  of  the  most  attractiye  featoreB  M 
its  scenery,  the  more  so  from  the  want  of  colour  or  form  in  the 
general  landscape* ;  and  the  wide  expanse  which  they  ooYer  at 
once  places  them  on  a  level  with  the  ''grass  of  tlie  field,*" 
which  might  be  cut  down  in  a  moment  to  feed  the  oven  in  a 
country  where  fuel  was  scarce. 

3.  The  image  with  which,  both  in  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Luke, 
The  Tor-  ^^  discourse  concludes,  is  one  familiar  to  all  eastern 
'^^  and  southern  climates, — a  torrent,  suddenly  formed  by 

the  mountain  rains,  and  sweeping  away  all  before  it  in  its  descent 
^ihrough  what  a  few  minutes  before  had  been  a  dry  channeP. 
Yet  it  may  be  observed  that  it  is  an  image  hi  more  natural  in 
Galilee  than  in  Judaea;  whether  we  take  the  perennial  streams 
which  run  through  the  Plain  of  Gennesareth,  or  the  torrent- 
streams'  of  the  Kishon  and  the  Belus,  which  on  the  west  run 
through  the  Plain  of  Esdraelon  to  the  Mediterranean.  As 
applied  to  them,  this  likeness  has  far  more  aptitude  than  if 
derived  from  the  scanty  and  rare  flooding  of  the  Kedron  and 
the  wadys  of  the  south.  The  sudden  inundation  of  the  Kishon 
is  a  phenomenon  already  historical  from  the  Old  Testament; 
and,  if  we  are  to  press  the  allusion  to  the  "  sand,"  on  which 
was  built  "  the  house  that  fell,'*  then  there  is  no  other  locality 
in  Palesiane  to  which  we  can  look,  except  the  long  sandy  8trq> 


1  See  Chap.  I.  p.  100 ;  Chap.  XL  p.  189. 
I  have  heen  told  that  these  ** fields  of 
lilies  **  are  aotnally  to  be  seen  in  Spain. 

s  Matt  TiL  2i— 27  ;  Lake  vL  48. 

'  Schwan  (p.  78)  speaks  of  a  prayer 
offered  np  by  tiie  ^gfa  Priest  on  the  day 
of  Atonement  for  the  inhabitants  ''of  the 
valley  of  Sharon,**  that  their  houses 
might  not  become  their  graves, — ^in 
allusion  to  the  danger  to  which  they 
were  exposed  from   mountain    torrents 


(Jerusalem  Talmud,  Joma,  e.  t.)  Ht 
supposes  that  this  valley  is  the  part  of 
the  Plain  of  Bsdraelon  ewdoaed  lint  sim 
Little  Hermon  and  Gilboa.  The  gnwiadi 
for  this  supposition,  which  duefly  vesli 
on  the  modem  name  of  the  TJllsgr  <tf 
Skirm  In  the  valley  of  Jeareel,  an 
hardly  suffioientb  But»  if  eorvBeti  H  ex- 
actly suits  the  Galilean  origin  ef  Air 
parable. 
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of  laiid  which  bounds  the  eastern  plain  of  Acre,  and  through 
which  the  Kishon  flows  into  the  sea. 

IV.  Two  or  three    obvious    conclusions  are  forced  upon 
us  by  this  general  ^iew  of  the  Parables  and  Dis-   Coaoiii- 
courses.  "^^^ 

First,  if  it  is  clear  that  the  form  of  the  teaching  was  suggested 
by  the  objects  inunediately  present, —  if  the  character 
of  the  Parables  thus  coincides  with  the  notices  of  the  the  Teach- 
localities  where  they  occur, — ^it  is  a  proof,  incontest-  "* 
able,  and  within  small  compass,  that  even  that  revelation,  which 
was  most  unlike  all  others  in  its  freedom  from  outward  circum- 
stance, was  yet  circumscribed,  or  (if  we  prefer  so  to  state  it) 
assisted,  by  the  objects  within  the  actual  range  of  the  speaker's 
vision.  It  is  an  argument,  such  as  in  the  days  of  subtle 
theological  speculation  might  have  been  justly  and  forcibly 
used  for  what  is  termed  the  Perfect  Humanity  of  Christ.  It  is 
an  argument  which,  in  our  own  time,  may  be  more  practically 
used  to  show  the  simplicity  and  reahty  of  a  teaching  which 
took  its  stand  on  the  ordinary  sights  and  sounds,  still  seen  and 
heard  in  the  same  land  where  that  teaching  was  delivered. 
And,  if  it  was  thus  suggested  by  outward  existing  images,  it 
must  also,  by  those  images,  be  judged  and  explained.  We  are 
apt  sometimes  to  carry  out  into  an  infinite  series  of  moral  and 
theological  conclusions  the  truths  which  are  stated  under  these 
material  forms.  It  might,  perhaps,  serve  both  to  restrain  us 
from  precipitate  inferences,  and  also  to  relieve  us  from  some 
difficulties,  if  we  bore  in  mind  that  the  distinctness  which 
necessarily  belongs  to  physical  objects  cannot  be  transferred 
bodily  to  the  moral  world'.  When,  for  example,  we  look  on  the 
track  of  the  road,  on  the  protruding  rocks,  on  the  thorny 
thickets,  on  the-  deep  mould  of  the  corn-fields  of  Gennesareth ; 
or,  again;  on  the  white  sheep  and  the  black  goats  of  the 
flocks  in  Jud«ea ;  we  ought  to  feel  that  the  division  of  mankind 
into  various  classes,  when  represented  tmder  those  figures, 
necessarily  assumes  a  definiteness  of  separation,  which  cannot 
be  applied  without  modification  to  the  complexities  of  the 
actual  world. 

>  I  owe  thii  remark  to  a  friend   to    whom    it   was  Buggestpd  by  the  Ab  >x  e 
descriptiont. 
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2.  Again,  the  mere  fact,  that  our  Lord's  teaching  ^ras 
Homelmen  ^^S^^^  ^7  familiar  and  passing  objects,  is  not 
and  Uni-  without  interest  and  instruction.  It  shows  that  He 
was  affected  by  the  outward  impressions  of  the 
moment,  not  only  in  the  grayer  events  of  His  life,  as  when  the 
sudden  view  of  Jerusalem  filled  His  eyes  with  tears,  or  the 
sight  of  sufferers  drew  forth  the  heaving  sigh  and  the  bitter 
groan,  but  habitually,  and  in  His  daily  intercourse.  Even  if 
we  knew  no  more  than  this  general  fact,  it  would  be  to  us  a 
touching  proof  that  He  was  of  "the  same  flesh  and  bloody 
"  tried,"  in  all  points,  "  like  as  we  are."  But  another  and  a 
higher  thought  strikes  us  when  we  consider  what  were  the 
especial  objects  which  thus,  if  one  may  so  say,  gave  a  colour  to 
the  thoughts  and  expressions  of  Him  who  spake  as  never  man 
spake.  Though  characteristic  not  only  of  the  country,  but  of 
the  particular  spots  of  country,  where  the  parables  and  dis- 
courses were  uttered,  they  are  yet  so  common  and  obvions  that, 
but  for  these  sacred  allusions,  one  would  pass  them  by  without 
notice.  The  grander  features  of  the  scenery,  the  mountains, 
the  forests,  the  striking  points  of  Oriental  vegetation,  palm  and 
cedar,  and  terebinth,  the  images,  in  short,  which  fill  the  pag^ 
of  the  Psalmists  and  Prophets  of  the  Older  Dispensation,  have 
no  place  in  the  Gospel  Discourses.  He  must  have  heeai 
familiar  with  the  magnificent  prospect  firom  the  heights  above 
Nazareth.  Hermon  and  Tabor  must  have  been  constantly 
before  Him  in  His  later  wanderings.  The  Pisgah-view  most 
have  been  His  from  the  Persean  hills.  Yet  rone  of  these  came 
within  the  circle  of  His  teaching.  Perhaps  the  only  exception 
is  the  allusion,  noticed  before,  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  to  the 
city  set  on  a '' mountain;"  but  this,  even  if  certain,  is  a  mere 
passing  glance  at  a  single  point  in  the  landscape.  As  a  general 
rule,  every  image,  every  emotion  is  drawn  firom  the  humbler 
and  plainer  figures  of  every-day  life  and  observation, — ^vine- 
yards and  corn-fields,  shepherds  and  ploughmen,  travellers  and 
fishermen.  And  if  the  beauty  of  nature  attracts  His  notice,  it 
is  still  of  the  same  simple  and  general  kind, — the  burst  of  the 
radiance  of  an  eastern  sun, — the  lively  instincts  and  movements 
of  the  careless  birds  over  His  head, — ^the  gay  colours  of  the 
carpet  of  flowers  under  His  feet.     If  there  l:e  any  one  passage 
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of  the  older  Scriptures  which  specially  represents  the  natui*al 
storehonse  of  the  Parables  of  the  Gospel,  it  is  the  gentle  and 
tonching  burst  of  the  imagery  of  spring  in  the  Song  of  Songs : 
"  The  winter  is  past,  the  rain  is  over  and  gone ;    the  floweri 
appear  on  the  earth ;   the  time  of  the  singing  of  birds  is  come, 
and  the  voice  of  the  turtle  is  heard  in  our  land ;    the  Jig-tree 
putteth  forth  her  green  figs,  and  the  vines  with  the  tender 
grape  give  a  good  smell '."     It  were  vain  to  ask  the  precise 
cause  of  these  omissions  and  selections.     Perhaps  there  may 
be  found  some  answer  in  the  analogies,  partial  as  they  are,  of 
the  absorption  of  the  greatest  of  ancient  philosophers,  of  the 
noblest  of  mediseval  saints :  which  made  Socrates  delight  in  the 
city  rather  than  in  the  country :   which  made  St.  Bernard  on 
the  shores  of  Geneya  unconscious  of  the  magnificence  of  the 
lake  and  mountains  round  him.     But,  rather,  perhaps,  we  may 
say  that  it  was  the  same  humble  and  matter-of-fact,  yet  at  the 
same  time  universal  spirit,  which   characterised    the  whole 
course  of  His  life  on  earth,  and  has  formed  the  main  outlines 
of  His  religion  since.      The  homeliness  of  the  illustrations, 
whilst  it  links  the  teaching  with  the  daily  life  of  His  time,  yet 
sufficiently  firees  them  from  local  peculiarity  to  render  them  of 
universal  application.     They  gain  more  force  and  vividness  by 
being  still  seen  on  the  spot,  but  they  need  little  or  no  explana- 
tion beyond  what  they  themselves  convey*     What  has  often 
been  said  of  the  two  Sacraments  is,  in  fact,  but  one  instance  of 
what  applies  to  His  whole  ministry.     Taken  from  the  common 
usages  of  Eastern  life,  ablution  and  the  social  meal,  from  the 
common  elements  of  nature,  water,  bread,  and  the  fruit  of  the 
vine,  there  is  nardly  a  country  where  th^y  are  not  easily 
accessible  and  intelligible.     A  groundwork  of  historical  and 
geographical  fact,  with  a  wide  applicability  extending  beyond 
the  limits  of  any  age  or  country ;  a  religion  rising  in  the  East, 
yet  finding  its  highest  development  and  fulfilment  in  the  West ; 
a   character  and    teaching,  human,    Hebrew,   Syrian,  in   its 
outward  form  and  colour,  but  in  its  inward  spirit  and  character- 
istics universal  and  divine — such  are  the  general  conclusions, 
discemible,  doubtless,  from  any  careful  study  of  the  Gospels, 

*  Bong  of  Solomon  ii.  ll->  18, 
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but  impressed  with  peculiar  force  on  the  observaat  traTelkrb) 
the  sight  of  the  Holy  Land. 

3.  Lastly,  the  whole  effect  of  these  points  of  homely  contact 
Union  of      ^6^661^  ^6  ^^  of  Christ  and  the  earthly  scenes  of  Hib 


Human  and  mioistrations,  leaTCS  two  thoughts  not  to  be  set 

On  the  one  hand,  it  is  useless  to  deny  that  there  is  s 


shock  to  the  religious  sentiment  in  finding  ourselves  on 
actual  ground  of  events  which  we  have  been  accustomed  to 
regard  as  transacted  in  heaven,  rather  than  on  earthy—^ch 
we  have  been  led  by  pictures  and  preaching  and  poetzy  to 
Invest  with  an  atmosphere  too  ideal  to  be  brought  into  contut 
with  anything  so  prosaic  as  the  actual  stocks  and  stones  of 
Syria.  "Is  not  Ihia  the  $on  of  the  carpenter f  h  wA  tii 
mother  called  Mary  f  And  his  brethren  James,  and  Joses,  and 
Simon,  and  Judas  ^  And  his  sisters,  are  they  not  aU  foUk  «i! 
A  Prophet  has  no  honour  in  his  own  country"  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  this  very  feeling  gives  us  a  sense  of  soHdity  and 
substance  in  the  character  thus  presented  to  us,  which  it  is  our 
own  fault  if  we  do  not  turn  to  account.  So  completely  one  of 
the  sons  of  men,  a  career  so  circumscribed  by  the  roads,  and 
valleys,  and  hills  of  an  ordinary  home  and  country ;  and  yet 
(to  go  no  higher  than  the  point  to  which  we  are  led  by  the 
mere  outward  contemplation  of  the  history),  so  universal  in 
the  fame,  the  effects,  the  spirit  of  His  teaching  and  life.- 
"  From  whence  hath  this  man  these  things  ?  and  what  vMm 
is  this  which  is  given  unto  him  that  even  such  mighty  vo'b 
are  wrought  by  his  hands  *  f  " 
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THB  HOLT  PLACK 

Ftalm  di.  14. — "Thy  lerfanti  toke  pleaBore  in  her  itoiiet,  and  hwoxa 
the  dnrt  tbereofi" 


Oatalogne  of  the  Holy  Flaeei :  I.  Bethlehem.  1.  Ghnnfa  of  Helena. 
2.  Qrotfco  of  the  KstiTitj.  8.  Oell  of  Jerome.  IL  Nanreth.  1.  Spring 
of  the  Gieek  Ghnrch.  2.  Grotto  of  the  Latin  Ghveh.  8.  Honae  of 
LonttOb  m.  Jenualem.  1.  Moeqne  of  the  Aaoendon.  2.  Tomb  of 
J»  Viigia.  8.  Garden  of  Gethaemane.  4.  Ccmaoulnm.  5.  The  Holy 
^•fiildiiia— the  Chnreh— Greek  Baater— Hdj  Fire— Oonolnaian. 
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PLAN  OF  THE  GROTTO  AT  NAZARETH. 
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N.B.^Instesd  of  the  rough  sketches  of  the  earlier  edltioDS,  I  Inaeritwo  Flttis,  anMMt'' 
drawn  with  mooh  car%  from  "  Loreto  sad  Kasareth,"  by  the  laito  W.  H.  Hctchaa 
a  Bonaa  GathoUo  Priest  of  the  OraUny. 


THE  HOLY  PLACE& 


It  has  been  Uie  object  of  the  foregoing  Chapters  to  repre- 
sent  the  connection  between  the  topography  of  Pales-  The  Holj 
tine  and  the  historical  events  of  the  Old  and  New  ^^•"^ 
Testament.  There  remains  another  interest,  in  every  way 
inferior, .  but  still  living  and  powerful — that  which  attaches  to 
what  are  technically  called  "  the  Holy  Places."  By  this  term 
are  meant  not  the  scenes  of  sacred  events,  taken  generally,  but 
such  special  localities  as  the  Greek  or  Latin  Church,  or  both 
conjointly,  have  selected  as  objects  of  pilgrimage.  Of  course, 
the  historical  scenes  and  the  sanctuaries  will  sometimes  coin- 
cide. But  this  is  by  no  means  universal.  Some  scenes  which 
the  whole  Christian  world  would  naturally  regard  as  most 
sacred,  are  almost  wholly  neglected  by  the  mass  of  pilgrims 
properly  so  called.  Others,  which  rank  high  in  the  estimation 
of  local  and  ecclesiastical  tradition,  are  probably  unknown 
beyond  the  immediate  sphere  of  those  who  worship  in  them. 
And  the  most  important  are  so  slightly  connected  with  thr 
actual  thread  of  the  Sacred  History,  and,  if  ever  so  genuine, 
•would  throw  so  little  light  upon  it,  that  the  whole  subject  is 
best  reserved  for  a  consideration  distinct  from  that  which  has 
been  bestowed  on  the  general  geography  of  the  Holy  Land. 
But  they  have  an  interest  of  their  own ;  they  have  been  for 
ages  objects  of  a  reverence  which  still  diverts  some  and 
alienates  others  from  the  greater  centres  of  local  instruction 
which  the  Holy  Land  contains.  They  caused  the  greatest 
event  of  the  middle  ages — the  Crusades;  and,  indirectly 
invited  Columbus  to  the  discovery  of  the  New  World.      They 
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exhibit  within  a  narrow  compass  the  feuds  between  the  Greek 
and  Latin  Churches,  which  have  rent  Christendom  asunder; 
which  overthrew  the  Byzantine  Empire,  and  which  in  our  own 
time  were  the  occasion  of  a  bloody  European  war* 

Of  these  places  there  are  twelve  preeminent  above  the  r^ ; 
thus  apportioned  amongst  the  several  communities  which  in 
any  sense  share  the  Christian  belief : — 1.  Church  of  the  Nativily 
at  Bethlehem  (common).  2.  Church  of  the  Annunciation  st 
Nazareth  (Latin).  8.  Church  of  Jacob's  Well  at  Nablm 
(destroyed).  4.  Church  at  Cana  (Greek).  5.  Church  of  St 
Peter  at  Tiberias  (Latin).  6.  Church  of  the  Presentation  it 
Jerusalem  (Mussulman).  7.  Church  of  the  Flagellation  (Latin). 
8.  Grotto  of  Gethsemane  (Latin).  9.  Tomb  of  the  Yirjps 
(common),  10.  Church  of  the  Ascension  (Mussuhnan).  11. 
Church  of  the  Apostles  or  *  of  the  Last  Supper '  (Mussulnum). 
12.  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  (common)'.  But,  as  some 
of  those  have  been  long  deserted,  and  others  depend  for  their 
support  entirely  on  the  greater  sanctuaries  in  their  neighbour- 
hood, I  shall  confine  myself  to  those  which  exist  in  Bethlehem, 
Nazareth,  and  Jerusalem. 

I.  Whether  from  its  being  usually  the  first  seen  by  traveners, 
Brhu-  or  from  its  own  intrinsic  solemnity,  there  is  probaUj 
'™*  none  which  produces  so  great  an  impression  at  first 

sight  as  the  Convent  of  the  Nativity  at  Bethlehem.  It  is  ao 
enormous  pile  of  buildings,  extending  along  the  ridge  of  the 
hill  from  west  to  east,  and  consisting  of  the  Church  of  the 
Nativity,  with  the  three  convents,  Latin,  Greek,  and  Armenian, 
abutting  respectively  upon  its  north-eastern,  south-eastern,  and 
south-western  extremities.  'Externally  there  is  nothing  to 
tommand  attention  beyond  its  size — ^the  more  imposing  from 


'  I  hft?e  given  these  tpoto  m  Hhtj  are 
mentioned  in  the  slight  bnt  candid  and 
perapienous  treatise  of  the  AbM  Miohon, 
Solution  NowvcUe  de  la  Queifion  des 
LievxSainti.  1858.  Of  these  the  third 
has  been  long  since  abandoned  as  &  resort 
of  pilgrims,  and  its  site  (see  Chapter  V.) 
depends  not  on  any  ecclesiastical  tradition, 
but  on  the  nnehanging  featores  of  the 
whole  of  the  locality.  The  other  lesser 
localities  shall  be  noticed  in  passing.  The 
**Ho1t  Places"  of  Jerusalem  have  been 


mostly  noticed  in  the  other  parla  of  tUi 
work.  For  that  of  Hebron  I  must  ids 
to  an  Appendix  to  my  Leetnrea  oa  thi 
Jewish  Chnrch. 

'  Tobler  has  shown  thai  n  gnat  pan 
of  the  Church  of  Helsaa  has  bMA  snper- 
seded  by  the  sncceasive  edifieea  of  Joe- 
tinian  and  Boumael  Gomnenna  (Becb- 
lehem,  p.  104»  105).  Bat  there  asav 
no  safficient  reason  to  dispute  tke  ■■ 
tiqnity  of  the  nsre. 
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the  meanness  and  smallness  of  the  village,  which  hangs  as  it 
were  on  its  western  skirts.  In  the  Church  itself  the  TlieOhan^ 
only  portion  of  peculiar  interest  is  the  nave — common  <*' Helena, 
to  all  the  sects,  and  for  that  very  reason  deserted,  bare,  dis- 
crowned, but  in  all  probability  the  most  ancient  monument  of 
Christian  architecture  in  the  world.  It  is  all  that  now  remains 
of  the  Basilica,  built  by  Helena  herself,  the  prototype  of  those 
built  by  her  Imperial  son,  at  Jerusalem  beside  the  Holy  Sepul- 
chre, and  at  Bome  over  the  graves  of  St.  Paul  and  of  St.  Peter. 
The  long  double  lines  of  Corinthian  pillars ;  the  faded  mosaics, 
dimly  visible  on  the  walls  above,  as  in  the  two  Churches  of  St. 
Apollinaris  at  Bavenna ;  the  rough  ceiling  of  beams  of  cedar 
from  Lebanon,  still  preserve  the  outlines  of  the  Church, 
once* blazing  with  gold  and  marble;  in  which  Baldwin  was 
crowned,  and  which  received  its  latest  repairs  from  our  own 
Edward  IV ». 

2.  From  this,  the  only  interesting  portion  of  the  upper 
church,  we  descend  to  the  subterranean  vault,  over  ^j^  Qr^AU 
which,  and  for  which,  the  whole  structure  was  oftheNa- 
erected.  At  the  entrance  of  a  long  winding  passage,  ^^' 
excavated  out  of  the  limestone  rock  of  which  the  hill  of  Beth- 
lehem is  composed,  the  pilgrim  finds  himself  in  an  irregular 
chapel,  dimly  lighted  with  silver  lamps,  and  containing  two 
small  recesses,  nearly  opposite  each  other.  In  the  northern- 
most of  these  is  a  marble  slab,  which  marks  the  supposed 
spot  of  the  Nativity,  with  the  rays  of  the  silver  star,  sent  from 
Vienna  in  1852,  to  supply  the  place  of  that  which  the  Greeks — 
truly  or  falsely — ^were  charged  with  having  stol^.  In  the 
southern  recess,  three  steps  deeper  in  the  chapel,  is  the  alleged 
stall,  in  which,  according  to  the  Latin  tradition,  was  discovered 
the  wooden  manger  or  ''prsesepe,"  now  deposited  in  the 
magnificent  Basilica  of  S.  Maria  Maggiore  at  Bome,  and 
there  displayed  under  the  auspices  of  the  Pope,  every  Christ- 
mas-day. 

Let  us  pause  for  a  moment  in  the  dim  vault,  between  those 
tv7o  recesses;  let  us  dismiss  the  consideration  of  the  lesser 
memorials  which  surround  us  on  all  sides — ^the  altar  of  the 
Magi — of  the  Shepherds — of  Joseph — of  the  Innocents — to 
which,  probably,  no  one  would  now  attach  any  other  than  an 

'  Tobler,  iUd.  p.  110  *  q^  p  n^,    g^  Ohaptor  U.  p.  14L 
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imaginatiye  importance,  and  ask  what  ground  there  is  for 
believing  or  disbelieying  the  tradition  which  invites  us  to  con- 
fine the  awful  associations  of  the  village  of  Bethlehem  within 
these  rocky  walls.  Alone,  of  all  the  existing  local  traditioDs  of 
Palestine,  this  one  indisputably  reaches  beyond  the  time  of 
Constantine.  Already  in  the  second  century,  "a  cave  near 
Bethlehem  *'  was  fixed  upon  as  the  place  where,  "  there  being 
no  place  in  the  village  where  he  could  lodge  \  Joseph  abode, 
and  where  accordingly  Christ  was  bom  and  laid  in  a  manger.** 
And  this  seems  to  have  been  the  constant  tradition  of  the  place, 
even  amongst  those  who  were  not  Christians,  in  the  neit 
generation',  and  to  have  been  uniformly  maintained  in  the 
Apocryphal  Gospels,  which  have  always  exercised  so  powerfiil 
an  influence  over  the  popular  belief  of  the  humbler  clasaes  o( 
the  Christian  world,  both  in  the  East  and  the  West.  It  is 
perhaps  invidious  to  remark  on  the  deviations  from  the  Gospel 
narrative,  which  tells  us  that  the  want  of  room  was  not  in  the 
village,  but  in  the  inn ;  and  that  the  hardship  was  not  that 
they  were  driven  from  the  village  to  the  inn,  but  from  the  inn 
to  the  manger  *.  Such  a  deviation  implies,  perhaps,  an  inde- 
pendent origin  of  the  local  tradition,  but  not  necessarily  its 
falsehood.  And  if  at  Bethlehem  the  caves  in  the  limestone 
rock,  on  which  the  village  stands,  were  conunonly  used  as  else- 
where in  Palestine  for  horses  and  cattle,  the  omission  of  all 
allusion  to  the  cave  in  St.  Luke's  narrative  would  be,  to  a 
certain  extent,  explained.  On  the  other  hand,  the  general 
impression  of  the  account  in  Justin  is  certainly  different  fixun 
that  of  St.  Luke ;  and  if  (vdth  the  tradition  which  Justin  seems 
to  have  folloTWed,  and  which  has  unquestionably  prevailed  since 
the  time  of  Jerome)  we  lay  the  scene  of  the  Adoration  of 
the  Magi  on  the  same  spot,  it  is  positively  irreconcilable  with 
the  words  of  St.  Matthew,  that  they  came  into  the  "  house  where 
the  young  child  was.*'    We  must  add  to  this  the  often-repeated 


1  Justin.     Dial  com  Tryph.  78.  which  ia  described  as  outside  the  tovB. 

'  Origen,  0.  Cek.  L  51.  In  the  Qoepel  of  the  NatiTity  of  Iftuy, 

*  The  Apoeryphal  Gospel  of  St.  Jamee,  c.  It.,  the  birth  is  described  as  takisf 

s.  xriiL  ziz.,  and  the  Gospel  of  the  place  im  the  care,  and  the  manger  as 

In£uioj,  0.  IL,  iiL,  ]▼.,  represent  Joseph  being  outside  the  caTS.     The  qootatioas 

as  going  at  onoe  to  the  oave  ;  and  confine  and  aigmnents  are  weU  sammed  ep  is 

til  the  subsequent  events  to  the  caye,  Thilo*B  Codex  Apocryphus^  p.  982,  355 
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suspicion  wiiicli  Maundrell  was  the  first  to  e^tpress,  which 
attaches  to  the  constant  connection  of  the  several  localities  of 
Palestine  with  grottoes  and  caves.  However  much  it  may  be 
urged  that,  in  a  country  like  Palestine,  natural  excavations  are 
unavoidably  employed  for  purposes  of  dwelling,  of  sepulture,  of 
rest,  for  which  in  Europe  they  never  would  be  used,  yet  foi 
this  very  reason  there  would  be  a  disposition  to  attach  events 
to  them,  if  the  real  locality  had  been  forgotten.  If,  for  example, 
in  the  case  now  in  question,  the  caravanserai  or  khan  had  been 
swept  away  in  the  convulsions  of  the  Jewish  war,  and  the 
inhabitants  of  Bethlehem  had  any  wish  to  give  a  local  habita- 
tion to  the  event  which  made  their  village  illustrious,  they 
would  almost  inevitably  fix  on  a  strongly  marked  natural  feature, 
such  as  the  cave  of  the  convent  must,  in  its  original  aspect, 
have  been'.  And  another  motive  leading  to  the  same  result 
transpires  through  the  same  passage  of  Justin  which  first 
mentions  the  tradition,  namely  the  attempt  to  find  a  fulfilment 
of  a  fancied  prediction  of  the  Messiah's  birth  in  the  LXX 
translation  of  the  words  of  Isaiah,  **  He  shall  dwell  on  high ; 
Us  place  of  defence  shall  be  'in  a  lofty  cave  of  the  strong 
rockV" 

One  further  objection  to  the  identity  of  the  whole  scene 
must  be  mentioned  in  conclusion.  During  the  troubled  period 
of  the  invasion  of  Ibrahim  Pasha  the  Arab  population  of 
Bethlehem  took  possession  of  the  convent,  and  dismantied  the 
whole  of  the  recess  of  that  gilding  and  marble  which  is  the 
bane  of  so  many  sanctuaries,  European  and  Asiatic.  The 
native  rock  of  the  cave  was  disclosed ;  but  also,  it  is  said,  an 
ancient  sepulchre  hewn  in  that  very  spot.  It  is  possible,  but 
very  improbable,  that  a  rock  devoted  to  sepulchral  purposes 
would  have  been  employed  by  Jews,  whose  scruples  on  this 
subject  are  too  well  known  to  need  comment,  either  as  an  inn 
or  a  stable. 


^  See  Chap.  IL  p.  158.  The  muyenal 
employment  of  eaves  for  the  aceneB  of 
Kused  eyentB  excited  snipriBe  m  early  as 
the  thirteenth  oentory,  and  was  then 
aooonnted  for  by  the  not  unnatural  hypo- 
thesia  that  the  plaoee  ao  shown  were  the 
remains  of  buildings  over  ^hich  the  ruins 
of  subsequent  ages  had  been  accumulated. 


(Sanutus,  iii.  c.  7.)  But  the  early  men- 
tion of  the  actual  cayes  in  the  must 
celebrated  instances  shows  that  this  is 
inadequate. 

(Isa.  zzziii.  16).  The  Bnglish  yersion 
tnoslates  it  "the  munitions  of  rodrs.* 
See  Chapter  III.  p.  168. 
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diill  there  remains  the  remarkable  £act  that  the  spot  vas 
reverenced  by  Christians  as  the  birthplace  of  Christ  two  cen- 
turies before  the  conversion  of  the  Empire, — ^before  that  hoist 
of  local  religion  which  is  commonly  ascribed  to  the  visit  <A 
Helena.    And  out  of  these  earliest  and  most  sacred  of  its  recol* 
lections  has  grown  a  subordinate  train  of  assodationB,  vriiieh 
has  at  least  the  advantage  of  being  unquestionably  grounded 
on  fact.     If  the  traveller  follows  the  windings  of  that  long 
subterranean  gallery,  he  will  find  himself  at  its  dose  in  a  rou^ 
chamber  hewn  out  of  the  rock,  here  sufficiently  clear  to  need 
no  proof  or  vindication.     In  this  cell,  in  all  probability,  lived 
and  died  the  most  illustrious  of  all  the  pilgrims  attracted  to 
the  Cave  of  Bethlehem — ^the  only  one  of  the  many  hermits  and 
monks  from  the  time  of  Constantine  to  the  present  day  shel- 
tered vdthin  Its  rocky  sides,  whose  name  has  travelled  beyond 
the  limits  of  the  Holy  Land.     Here,  for  more  than  tiuxtj 
years,  beside  what  he  believed  to  be  Hterally  the  endle  ai 
the    Christian   faith,    Jerome   fasted,  prayed,  dreamed,   and 
studied;    here  he  gathered  round  him  his  devoted  followeis 
in  the  small  communities  which  formed  the  beginnings  of  con- 
ventual life  in  Palestine ;  here,  the  fiery  spirit  which  he  had 
brought  with  him  from  his  Dalmatian  birthplace,  and  whicb 
had  been  first  roused  to  religious  fervour  on  the  banks  of  the 
Moselle,  vented  itself  in  the  flood  of  treatises,  letters*  com- 
mentaries, which  he  poured  forth  from  his  retirement,  to  texrifr, 
exasperate,  and  enlighten  the  Western  world ;   here  also  was 
composed  the  famous  translation  of  the  Scriptures  which  is 
still  the  "  Biblia  Yulgata  "  of  the  Latin  church ;  and  here  took 
place  that  pathetic  scene,  his  last  communion  and  death,  at 
which  all  the  world  has  been  permitted  to  be  present  in  the 
wonderiul  picture  of  Domenichino,  which  has  repres^ited,  in 
colours  never  to  be  surpassed,  the  attenuated  frame  of  the  ireak 
and  sinking  flesh,  the  resignation  and  devotion  of  the  spiiit 
ready  for  its  immediate  departure. 

II.  The  interest  of  the  ''  Holy  Place  '*  of  Nazareth  is  of  & 

Kaxabkth.  ^^^  diflierent  from  that  of  Bethlehem  \    At  the  sonth- 

eastern  extremity  of  the  village  extend  the  massive 


'  The  two  lesser  Mmciiuuriee  Tioted  by      clrareh    of  Gtna,   ts  tibe  soeDe  of  tkt 
pilgruns  from  Naaureth,  are  tlie  Greek      marriage  tapper,  and  iht  XjrtiB  Ckmni' 
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buildings  of  the  Latiu  oonveut.  It  is  well  known  from  the 
hospitable  reception  it  aflfords  to  trayellers  canght  in  the  storms 
of  the  hills  of  OUboa,  or  attacked  by  the  Bedouins  of  the  plain 
of  Esdraelon.  It  is  well  known  also  for  the  impressiveness  oi 
its  worship,  in  which  wild  figures  in  the  rough  drapery  and  the 
rude  rope-fiUet  and  kefyeh  of  the  Bedouin  dress,  join  in  the 
responses ;  and  the  chants  of  the  Latin  Church  are  succeeded 
by  a  sermon  addressed  to  these  strange  converts  in  their  own 
native  Arabic,  with  all  the  earnestness  and  solemnity  of  the 
preachers  of  Italy.  There  is  no  church  in  Palestine  where 
the  religious  services  seem  more  worthy  of  the  sacredness  of 
the  place. 

But  neither  is  there  any  place  where  traditional  and  local 
sanctities  undergo  so  severe  a  shock'.  Elsewhere,  however 
discreditable  the  conflicts  of  the  various  sects,  they  have  yet 
for  the  most  part  agreed  (and  indeed  this  very  agreement  is  the 
occasion  of  their  conflicts)  on  the  spot  which  they  wish  to  vene- 
rate. But  at  Nazareth  there  are  three  counter-theories — each 
irreconcilable  with  the  other — ^in  relation  to  the  special  scene, 
which  has  been  selected  for  peculiar  reverence. 

1.  From  the  entrance  of  the  Franciscan  church  a  flight  of 
steps  descends  to  an  altar,  which  stands  within  a    g^^^i^ 
recess,  partly  cased  in  marble,  but  partly  showing    the  Latin 
the  natural  rock  out  of  which  it  is  formed.     On  a        ^^ 
marble  slab  in  front  of  this  altar,  worn  with  the  kisses  of  many 
pilgrims,  are  the  words  **  Verbum  caro  hie  factum  est,"  and 
intended  to  mark  the  spot  on  which  the  Virgin  stood  when  she 
received  the  angelic  visitation.      Close  by  is  a  broken  pillar*, 
which  in  like  manner  is  pointed  out  as  indicating  the  space 
occupied  by  the  celestial  visitant,  who  is  supposed  to  have 


•f  TiberiM^  m  the  soeneof  the  bleaeing  on 
St.  Peter.  Gbna  has  been  thrown  into  the 
shade  of  nncertainty,  sinoe  Dr.  Robinion 
^fi.  B.  II.  204—208)  pointed  ont  its  more 
ancient  rival  at  Kana-el^Jelil,  or  simply 
Kana — (prononnoed  "Qhana"),  now  long 
deserted.  For  Cana  and  Qlberias  see 
Chapter  X. 

'  Besides  the  dii&calties  which  we  are 
about  to  notice,  there  is  the  damsy 
^end  of  the  "Moontain  of  Precipita- 
tion," too  well  known  to  need  farther 


comment  or  refutation.     (See  Bobinson, 
iii.  p.  187.)    See  Chapter  X. 

'  This  pillar  is  one  of  the  many  in- 
stances we, meet  of  what  may  be  called 
the  extinction  of  a  traditional  miracle, 
in  deference  to  the  spirit  of  the  lime.  To 
all  the  early  trayellers  it  was  shown  as  a 
supematoral  suspension  of  a  stone.  To 
all  later  traTellers  it  is  exhibited  merely 
as  what  it  is,  a  column,  broken  probably 
in  one  of  the  many  anauhs  which  the 
oonyent  has  suffered. 
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entered  through  a  hole  in  the  rocky  wall  forming  the  westeni 
front  of  the  cave,  close  hy  the  opening  which  now  unites  U  vitb 
the  church.  The  back,  or  eastern  side  of  the  grotto  behind 
the  altar  opens  by  a  narrow  passage  into  a  further  caye,  1^ 
much  more  nearly  in  its  natural  state,  and  said  by  an  innocent 
tradition,  which  no  one  would  care  either  to  assert  or  to  lefate, 
to  have  been  the  residence  of  a  friendly  neighbour  who  looked 
after  the  adjacent  house  when  Mary  departed  on  her  jonmejto 
see  Elizabeth  in  Judsa. 

2.  To  any  one  who  knows  the  rivalry  which  prevails  in  & 
Spring  at  East  between  the  Greeks  and  Latins  on  the  sob- 
oJ^  ject  of  the  Holy  Places,  it  will  not  be  surprising  M 
Ghuieh.  the  Greeks  excluded  from  this  convent,  have  their 
own  "  Church  of  the  Annunciation  "  at  the  opposite  end  of  the 
town.  But  it  would  be  an  injustice  to  them  to  suppose  that 
this  contradiction  was  merely  the  result  of  jealousy.  In  the 
abstinence  of  the  scriptural  narrative  frt>m  any  attempt  to 
localise  the  scene — ^from  any  indication  whether  it  took  plaee 
by  day  or  night,  in  house  or  field — ^the  Greeks  may  at  least  be 
pardoned  for  having  dung  to  the  faint  shadow  of  tradition  which 
lingers  in  the  Apocryphal  Gospels.  In  that  which  bears  the  uflioe 
of  St.  James  we  are  told  that  the  first  salutation  of  the  Angd 
came  to  Mary  *  as  she  was  drawing  water  from  the  spiingis 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  town.  That  spring'  still  remains,  asd 
bears  her  name,  and  in  the  open  meadow  by  its  side  stands  the 
Greek  Church  of  the  Annunciation,  a  dull  and  moumfol  con- 
trast in  its  closed  doors  and  barbarous  architecture  to  the 
solemn  yet  animated  worship  of  the  Franciscan  convent-4)at 
undoubtedly  with  a  better  claim  to  be  an  authentic  memoml 
of  the  event  which  they  both  claim  as  their  own. 

3.  But  the  tradition  of  the  Latin  Church  has  to  undergo  a 
Hoiue  at  yet  ruder  trial.  There  is  another  scene  of  the  An- 
Loietto.  nunciation,  not  at  the  other  extremity  of  the  little 
town  of  Nazareth,  but  in  another  continent — ^not  maintained  bj 
a  rival  and  hostile  sect,  but  fostered  by  the  Supreme  Head  of 

'  ProtoTang.  Jacobi,  c  zi.— Jerome,  source  oontaiaed  in  the  Gnek  ckuu 
•d  Biutoehiiun.  cloae  bj, 

*  Thb  spring  flovs  from    a    smaller 
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the  Roman  Church  itself.  On  the  slope  of  the  eastern 
Apennines,  overlooking  the  Adriatic  Gulf,  stands  what  may  be 
called  (according  to  the  belief  of  the  Boman  Catholic  Church) 
the  European  Nazareth.  Fortified  as  if  by  the  bastions  of  a 
huge  castle,  against  the  approach  of  Saracenic  pirates,  a  yast 
church,  eyen  now  gorgeous  with  the  offerings  of  the  faithful, 
contains  the  ''  Santa  Casa,"  the  ^'  Holy  House,"  in  which  the 
Virgin  liyed,  and  (as  is  attested  by  the  same  inscription  as  that 
at  Nazareth)  received  the  Angel  Gabriel.  Every  one  knows 
the  story  of  the  House  of  Loretto.  The  devotion  of  one  half 
the  world,  and  the  ridicule  of  the  other  half,  has  made  us  all 
acquainted  with  the  strange  story,  written  ^  round  the  walls  of 
that  remarkable  sanctuary :  how  the  house  of  Nazareth  was  in 
the  close  of  the  thirteenth  century  conveyed  by  angels,  first 
to  the  heights  above  Fiume,  at  the  head  of  the  Adriatic  Gulf, 
then  to  the  plain,  and  lastly  to  the  hill  of  Loretto.  But  this 
**  wondrous  flitting"  of  the  Holy  House  is  not  the  feature  in 
its  history  which  is  most  present  to  the  pilgrims  who  firequent 
it.  It  is  regarded  by  them  simply  as  an  actual  firagment  of  the 
Holy  Land,  sacred  as  the  very  spot  on  which  the  mystery  of  the 
Incarnation  was  announced  and  begun.  In  proportion  to  the 
sincerity  and  extent  of  this  belief  is  the  veneration  which 
attaches  to  what  is  undoubtedly  the  most  frequented  sanc- 
tuary of  Christendom.  The  devotion  of  pilgrims  even  on  week- 
days exceeds  anything  that  is  seen  at  any  of  the  holy  places  in 
Palestine,  if  we  except  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  at 
Easter. 

Before  the  dawn  of  day  the  worship  begins.  Whilst  it  is 
yet  dark,  the  doors  are  opened — a  few  lights  round  the  sacred 
^pot  break  the  gloom,  and  disclose  the  kneeling  Capuchins,  who 
have  been  here  throughout  the  night.  Two  soldiers,  sword  in 
hand,  take  their  place  by  the  entrance  of  the  "  House,"  to 
guard  it  against  all  injury.  One  of  the  hundred  priests  who 
are  in  daily  attendance  immediately  begins  mass  at  the  high 

^  There  are  four  Terriooe  of  the  Btory,  eoiiTemtions  of  Eins  James  I.  in  '<  The 

Riade  in  1685,  by  Richard  Brkington,  Fortiines  of  Nigel  y*  and    is  a  oorioas 

m  Rnglish,  Gaelie,  Irish,  and  Lowland  proof  tiiat  at  that  time  the  Scotch  dialect 

flMc&.    This  last  eontains  all  the  peen-  of  Boglish  was  regarded  as  a  disHnet 

liarities  of  diotion  with  which  erery  one  language. 
\t  90  &mili«r  from  the  nearly  contemporary 
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altar  of  the  church,  the  first  of  a  himdred  and  twenty  that  are 
repeated  daily  within  its  precincts.  The  **  Santa  Casa  '*  itseh 
is  then  opened  and  lighted,  the  pilgrims  fleck  in;  and^  horn 
that  honr  till  sunset,  come  and  go  in  a  perpetual  stream.  The 
"House"  is  thronged  with  kneeling  or  prostrate  figmnes,  the 
pavement  round  it  is  deeply  worn  with  the  passage  ci  pilgnms, 
who,  from  the  humblest  peasant  of  the  Abmzzi  up  to  the  King 
of  Naples,  crawl  round  it  on  their  knees ;  the  nave  is  filled  witk 
the  bands  of  worshippers  who,  having  visited  the  sacred  ^ot» 
are  retiring  backward^  from  it,  as  from  some  royal  presence. 

On  the  Santa  Casa  alone  depends  the  sacredness  of  the  whok 
locality  in  which  it  stands^  Loretto — whether  the  name  is  derived 
from  the  sacred  grove  (lauretum)  or  the  lady  (Loreta)  under 
whose  shelter  the  house  is  believed  to  have  descended — ^had  no 
existence  before  the  rise  of  this  extraordinary  sanctuary.  The 
long  street  with  its  venders  of  rosaries,  the  palace  of  the 
governor,  the  strong  walls  built  by  Pope  Sixtus  IV.,  are  all 
mere  appendages  to  the  humble  edifice  which  stands  within  the 
Church.  The  "  Santa  Casa  "  is  spoken  of  by  them  as  a  living 
person,  a  corporation  sole  on  which  the  whole  city  depends,  to 
which  the  whole  property  fiir  and  near  ove^  the  rich  plain 
which  lies  spread  beneath  it  belongs  for  ever. 

No  one  who  has  ever  witnessed  the  devotion  of  the  Italian 
people  on  this  singular  spot,  can  wish  to  speak  lightly  of  the 
feelings  which  it  inspires.  But  a  dispassionate  statement  of 
the  real  fitcts  of  the  case  may  not  be  without  use.  Into  the 
general  question  of  the  story  we  need  not  enter  here.  It  has 
been  ably  proved  elsewhere*,  first,  that  of  all  the  pilgrims  who 
record  their  visit  to  Nazareth  from  the  fourth  to  the  sixteenth 
century,  not  one  alludes  to  any  house  of  Joseph  as  standing 
there,  or  as  having  stood  there,  within  human  memory  or 
record;  secondly,  that  the  records  of  Italy  contain  no 
mention  of  the  House  till  the  fifteenth  century ;  thirdly,  that 
the  representation  of  the  story  as  it  now  stands,  with  the 
double  or  triple  transplantation  of  the  sanctuary,  occurs  first  in 

>  See  Ml  elaborate  and  oondnsWe  Bnay  September,  1858.     Of  Uus  aigoiMBi  » 

on  the  origin  of  the  stoiy  of  the  "  Holy  notioe  is  taken  in  an  otherwiae  eamfii 

Home  of  Ix)retto»'*  which  appeared  in  the  treatment  of  the  qneation — *'Lanto  aai 

Chriatian  Remembranoer,   April,   1864,  Nasareth,"  bj  the  late  W.  A.  Hvtdkiiaai 

after  the  labatanoe  of  these  remarks  had  1S68. 
been  published  in  the  Qnarterly  Review. 
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a  bull  of  Leo  X.  in  the  year  1518.    But  it  is  the  object  of  these 
remarks  simply  to  confront  the  House  as  it  stands  at  Lorettu 
with  the  House  as  it  appears  at  Nazareth.     It  has  been  already 
said  that  each  professes  to  contain  the  exact  spot  of  the  Angelio 
visitation,  to  be  the  scene  of  a  single  event  which  can  only 
have  happened  in  one ;  each  claims  to  be  the  very  House  of  the 
Annunciation,  and  bases  its  claim  to  sanctity  on  that  especial 
ground.    But  this  is  not  all :  even  should  either  consent  to 
surrender  something  of  this  peculiar  sacredness,  yet  no  one  can 
visit  both  sanctuaries  without  perceiving  that  by  no  possibility 
can  one  be  amalgamated  with  the  other.     The  House  atLoretto 
is  an  edifice  of  thirty-six  feet  by  seventeen :  its  walls,  though 
externally  cased  in  marble,  can  be  seen  in  their  original  state 
from  the  inside,  and  these  appear  to  be  of  a  dark  red  polished 
stone.     The  west  wall  has  one  square  window,  through  which 
it  is  said  the  Angel  flew ;  the  east  wall  contains  a  rude  chimney, 
in  front  of  which  is  a  mass  of  cemented  stone,  said  to  be  the 
altar  on  which  St.  Peter  said  mass,  when  the  Apostles,  after  the 
Ascension,  turned  the  house  into  a  church.     On  the  north  side 
is  (or  rather  was)  a  door,  now  walled  up.     The  monks  of 
Loretto  and  of  Nazareth  have  but  a  dim  knowledge  of  the 
sacred  localities  of  each  other.     Still,  the  monks  of  Nazareth 
could  not  be  altogether  ignorant  of  the  mighty  sanctuary  whieby 
under  the  highest  authorities   of  their  Church,  professes  to 
have  once  rested  on  the  ground  they  now  occupy.     They  shoWi 
therefore,  to  any  traveller  who  takes  the  pains  to  inquire,  the 
space  on  which  the  Holy  House  stood  before  its  flight.     That 
space  is  a  vestibule  immediately  in  front  of  the  sacred  grotto ; 
and  an  attempt  is  made  to  unite  the  two  localities  by  supposing 
that  there  were  openings  from  the  house  into  the  grotto.  With- 
oat  laying  any  stress  on  the  obvious  variation  of  measurements, 
the  position  of  the  grotto  is,  and  must  always  have  been,  abso- 
lutely incompatible  with  any  such  adjacent  building  as  that  at 
lioretto.    Whichever  way  the  house  is  supposed  to  abut  on  the 
rock,  it  is  obvious  that  such  a  house  as  has  been  described 
v^ould  have  closed  up,  with  blaok  walls,  the  very  passages  by 
which  alone  the  communication  could  be  effected.    And  it  may 
be  added,  that  although  there  is   no  traditional  masonry  oi 

1  TbiB  yarUtion  is  met  by  a  yeiy  doubt-  in  1 620 — 1 626,  oatdde  the  present  vesti- 
fid  statement  in  Quaresmlus  (II.  836)  that  bole,  corresponding  to  those  of  Loretto^ 
^>^ndation8  of  the  boose  were  disoorered      {**  Loreto  and  Naiareth,"  p.  74.) 
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the  Santa  Casa  left  at  Nazareth,  there  is  tne  traditiona] 
masonry  close  by  of  the  so-called  workshop  of  Joseph  of  an 
entirely  different  character.  Whilst  the  former  is  of  a  kind 
wholly  oidike  anything  in  Palestine,  the  latter  is,  as  might  be 
expected,  of  the  natural  gray  limestone  of  the  country,  of  which, 
in  all  times,  no  doubt,  the  houses  of  Nazareth  were  built. 

It  may  have  seemed  superfluous  labour  to  have  attempted  ai^ 
detailed  refutation  of  the  most  incredible'  of  Ecclesiastical 
legends.  But  Loretto  is  so  emphatically  the  ^^Holy  Place  **  d 
one  large  branch  of  Christendom — ^its  claim  has  been  so 
strongly  maintained  by  French  and  Italian  writers  of  our  own 
times — and  is,  moreover,  so  deeply  connected  with  the  allied 
authority  of  the  Papal  See — ^that  an  interest  attaches  to  it  &r 
beyond  its  intrinsic  importance.  No  facts  are  insignificant 
which  bring  to  an  issue  the  general  value  of  local  religion,  or 
the  assumption  of  any  particular  Church  to  direct  the  con- 
science of  the  world,  or  tne  amount  of  liberty  within  such  a 
Church  left  on  questions  which  concern  the  faith  and  practice 
of  thousands  of  its  members. 

But  the  legend  is  also  curious  as  an  illustration  of  the 
history  of  "  Holy  Places  "  generally.  It  is  difficult  to  say  how 
it  originated — or  what  led  to  the  special  selection  of  the 
Adriatic  Qulf  as  the  scene  of  such  a  fable;  yet,  generally 
speaking,  the  explanation  is  easy  and  instructive.  Nazareth 
was  taken  by  Sultan  Khalil  in  1291,  when  he  stormed  the  last 
refuge  of  the  Crusaders  in  the  neighbouring  city  of  Acre. 
From  that  time,  not  Nazareth  only,  but  the  whole  of  Palestine, 
was  closefd  to  the  devotions  of  Europe.  The  Crusaders  were 
expelled  from  Asia,  and  in  Europe  the  spirit  of  the  Cmsades 


*  In  "Loreto  and  Natareth,**  before 
quoted,  it  is  argued  tliat  the  honae  may 
have  been  entered  through  the  care,  the 
oave  itself  being  entered  by  an  upper  open* 
ing,  and  that  the  present  chimney  of  the 
Santa Oasamightalso  have  been  the  ancient 
door.  (See  plan  at  head  of  this  chapter.) 
The  statement  (p.  80)  respecting  the  stones 
is,  I  am  assured,  doubtful  The  stones  of 
Loretto  are  those  of  Anoona,  and  of  which 
the  amphitheatre  at  Veronals  built. 

9  The  story  of  the  House  of  Loietto 
loqiures  a  painful  interest  from  its  oon- 
aectioD  with  the  history  of  the  unfor- 
tunate and  gifted  Leopai^i,  known  to  tiie 
Bngb'sh  public  chiefly  through  a  striking 
iooount  of  his  charader  and  writings  in 


the  Quarterly  Review  (toL  Ixxxvi.  p.  S84^ 
His  &ther— like  himself  an  inhabitaitof 
Becanati,  the  townwhiehdaimatliacn£t 
of  having  first  received  the  mmoiir  ef  the 
arrival  of  the  Santa  CSaaa  in  its  neigliboar* 
hood — wrote  a  book  to  prove  tlia*  thi 
House  disappeared  finom  Fhlestine  in  ths 
Jirtt  centuryf  and  lay  oonoealed  in  aoBSua* 
known  place  till  its  aniTal  at  Lonftto  ii 
1291.  This  hypotheeb  of  wane  is  k- 
tended  to  meet  the  diffieulty  ariaag  frosi 
the  total  absence  of  allusion  to  a^y  mtk 
house  at  Nasareth  before  that  time.  Hev 
far,  we  may  fairly  ask,  an  the  gvardias 
of  Loretto  answerable  ftr  the  slifstifli 
of  their  illastrious  nttghboor  horn  tk 
&ith  ofOhristiftnitrt 
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was  extinct.     But  the  nataral  longing  to  see  the  scenes  of  th€ 
events  of  the  Sacred  History— the  superstitious  craving  to  win 
for  prayer  the  favour  of  consecrated  localities — did  not  expire 
with  the  Crusades.    Can  we  wonder  that,  under  such  circum- 
stances, there  should  have  arisen  the  feeling,  the  desire,  the 
belief,  that  if  Mahomet  could  not  go  to  the  mountain,  the  moun- 
tain must  come  to  Mahomet  ?    The  House  of  Loretto  is  the 
petrifaction,  so  to  speak,  of  the  "  Last  sigh  of  the  Crusades ;  *' 
suggested  possibly  by  the  Holy  House  of  St.  Francis  at  Assisi, 
then  first  acquiring  its  European  celebrity.    It  is  indeed  not  a 
matter  of  conjecture  that  in  Italy — ^the  country  where  the 
passionate  temperament  of  the  people  would  most  need  such 
stimulants — ^persons  in  this  state  of  mind  did  actually  endea- 
vour, so  far  as  circumstances  permitted,  to  reproduce  the 
scenes  of  Palestine  within  their  own  immediate  neighbourhood. 
One  such  is  the  Gampo  Santo  of  Pisa — "  the  Holy  Field,"  as 
this  is  **  the  Holy  House  " — ^literally  a  cargo  of  sacred  earth 
from  the  Valley  of  Hinnom,  carried,  as  is  well  known,  not  on 
the  wings  of  angels,  but  in  the  ships  of  the  Pisan  Crusaders. 
Another  example  is  the  remarkable  Church  of  St.  Stephen  at 
Bologna,  within  whose  walls  are  crowded  together  various 
chapels  and  courts,  representing  not  only,  as  in  the  actual 
Church  of  the  Sepulchre,  the  several  scenes  of  the  Crucifixion, 
but  the  Trial  and  Passion  also ;   and  which  is  entitled,  in  a 
long  inscription  affixed  to  its  cloister,  the  "  Sancta  Sanctorum;*' 
nay,  literally  "  the  Jerusalem  *'  of  Italy'.    A  third  still  more 
carious  instance  may  be  seen  at  Yarallo,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Piedmont.    Bernardino  Caimo,  returning  from  a  pilgrimage  to 
Palestine  at  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century,  resolved  to 
select  the  spot  in  Lombardy  most  resembling  the  Holy  Landv 
in  order  to  give  his  countrymen  the  advantage  of  praying  at 
the  Holy  Place  without  undergoing  the  privations  which  he 
had  suffered  himself.    Accordingly,  in  one  of  the  beautiful 
valleys  leading  down  from  the  roots  of  Monte  Bosa,  he  chose 
fit  must  be  confessed  that  the  resemblance  is  of  the  slightest 
kind)  three  hills,  which  should  represent  respectively  Tabor, 
Olivet,  and  Calvary ;  and  two  mountain-streams,  which  should 

*  ThU  ehiirdi  was,  ftileart  in  ito  Moountof  it  in  ProfeMor  Willii^s  Bnay 

fonndation,  ooofliderably  earlier  tlian  that  on   the    Architecitaral    History   of  ibe 

of  Loretto^  kaving  been  first  erected  in  Ohnroih  of  the  Holy  Sefnilehrei, 
the  fifth  century.     Thsre  is  an  excellent 
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in  like  manner  personate  the  Kedron  and  Jordan.  Of  theM 
the  central  hill,  Calvary,  became  the  '*  Holy  Place "  of 
Lombardy.  It  was  frequented  by  S.  Carlo  Borromeo ;  under 
his  auspices  the  whole  mountain  was  studded  with  chapels,  in 
which  the  scenes  of  the  Passion  are  represented  in  waxezi 
figures  of  the  size  of  life ;  and  the  whole  country  round  nov 
sends  its  peasants  by  thousands  as  pilgrims  to  the  sacred  spot 
We  have  only  to  suppose  these  feelings  existing  as  thej 
naturally  would  exist  in  a  more  fervid  state  two  centuries 
earher,  when  the  loss  of  Palestine  was  more  keenly  felt — wheL 
the  capture  of  Nazareth  especially  was  fresh  in  every  one's 
mind — and  we  can  easily  imagine  that  the  same  tendency, 
which  by  deliberate  purpose  produced  &  second  Jerusalem  tl 
Bologna  and  a  second  Palestine  at  YaraUo,  would,  on  the 
secluded  shores  of  the  Adriatic,  by  some  peasant's  dream,  or 
the  return  of  some  Croatian  chief  from  the  last  Crusade,  or  tke 
story  of  some  Eastern  voyager  landing  on  their  coasts,  produce 
a  second  Nazareth  at  Fiume  and  Loretto.  What,  in  a  moze 
poetical  and  ignorant  age  was  in  the  case  of  the  Holy  House 
ascribed  to  the  hands  of  angels,  was  actually  intended  by 
Sixtus  V.  to  have  been  literally  accomplished  in  the  case  ot  the 
Holy  Sepulchre  by  a  treaty  with  the  Sublime  Porte  for  trans- 
ferring it  bodily  to  Bome,  so  that  Italy  might  then  have  the 
glory  of  possessing  the  actual  sites  of  the  conception,  the  birth, 
and  the  burial  of  our  Saviour. 

III.  The  Holy  Places  which  cluster  within  and  around  the 
JnuBAiBx.  ^^^    ^^  Jerusalem    have    been    shown,    age    after 

age,  with  singular  uniformity*  Here  and  there  a 
tradition  has  been  misplaced  by  accident,  or  transposed  fer 
convenience,  or  suppressed  in  fear  of  ridicule,  or,  it  may  be« 
from  sincere  doubts.    But,  on  the  whole,  what  was  shown  to 

Maundeville  in  the  fourteenth  century,  was  with 
^*^  ^**^*  some  few  omissions  shown  to  Maundrell  in  the  seven* 

teenth,  and  what  Maundrell  has  carefully  described 
with  the  dry  humour  pecuUar  to  his  age,  may  still  be  verified 
at  the  present  time.  Such  localities  are  interesting  as  relics  of 
the  period  when  for  the  first  and  only  time  Palestine  became  & 
European  province — as  the  scenes,  if  one  may  so  call  them,  <^ 
tome  of  the  most  celebrated  works  of  European  art— fs  the 
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fountain-heads  of  some  of  the  most  extensive  of  European 
superstitions.  No  thoughtful  traveller  can  see  without  at  least 
a  passing  emotion  the  various  points  in  the  Via  Dolorosa, 
i¥hich  have  been  repeated  again  and  again  in  pictures  and  in 
calvaries,  amidst  the  blaze  of  gorgeous  colours,  and  on  the 
sides  of  romantic  hills  in  France  and  Italy ;  the  spot  where 
Veronica  is  said  to  have  received  the  sacred  cloth,  for  which 
Lucca,  Turin,  and  Bome  contend — the  threshold  where  is 
believed  to  have  stood  the  Scala  Santa,  worn  by  the  ceaseless 
toil  of  Boman  pilgrims  in  front  of  St.  John  Lateran.  There  is, 
however,  one  feature  common  to  all  these  lesser  sanctities, 
which  illustrates  the  general  remarks  ahready  made  on  the 
scenery  of  Palestine.  In  some  countries,  such  as  Greece,  the 
natural  features — ^in  some  cities,  such  as  Bome,  the  vast  ruins 
— ^lend  themselves  with  extraordinary  facility  to  the  growth  of 
legends.  The  stalactite  figures  of  the  Corycian  cave  at  once 
explain  the  origin  of  the  Nymphs  who  are  said  to  have  dwelt 
there.  The  deserted  haUs,  the  subterranean  houses,  the  end- 
less catacombs  of  Bome,  afford  an  ample  field  for  the  localisa- 
tion of  the  numerous  persons  and  events  with  which  the  early 
history  of  the  Boman  Church  abounds.  But  in  Jerusalem  it  is 
not  so.  The  featureless  rocks  without  the  walls,  the  mere  dust 
and  ashes '  within,  at  once  repel  the  attempt  to  amalgamate 
them  with  the  fables  which,  by  the  very  fact  of  their  slight  and 
almost  imperceptible  connection  with  the  spots  in  question, 
betray  their  foreign  parentage.  A  fi:*agment  of  old  sculpture 
lying  at  a  house  door  is  sufficient  to  mark  the  abode  of 
Veronica;  a  broken  column,  separated  from  its  companions  in 
a  colonnade  in  the  next  street,  is  pointed  out  as  that  to  which 
the  decree  of  Pilate  was  affixed,  or  on  which  the  cock  crew ;  a 
faint  line  on  the  surface  of  a  rock  is  the  mark  of  the  girdle 
which  the  Virgin  dropped  to  convince  St.  Thomas.  There  is 
no  attempt  at  fraud,  or  even  at  probability;  nothing  seems  to 
have  been  too  slight,  too  modem,  for  the  tradition  to  lay  hold 

^  A  £Mr  wider  field  for  sach  inventiooi  In  the  hands  of  tlie  Graaaders  (Baily 

would  be  open  if  the  platform  of  the  Travelkra  in  Palestine,  p.   40).      The 

Hosqne   of  Omar  were   aooeeaibley    as  only  proliBSiedly  Christian  scene  which 

mi^  be  seen  in  8«walf*s  nnoonacions  it  is  now   alleged   to  contain,   is  that 

acooimt  of  its  accommodation  to  Chris-  of  the  Presentatbn,  in  the  Moaqne  of 

tian  purposes  dnring  that  short  period  Bl-Aksa. 
bi   the   twelfth   century  when   it  was 

a«  2 
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of  it  Criticism  and  belief  are  alike  disarmed  by  the  child-like, 
ahnoat  playM  spirit,  in  which  the  earij  pilgrims  and  cmsaden 
must  have  gone  to  and  fro,  seeking  for  places  here  and  there, 
in  which  to  localise  the  dreams  of  their  own  imaginations^ 

From  these — ^the  mere  sport  and  exnberance  of  monastic 
iradition — ^we  pass  to  the  more  important  of  the  sacred  locai- 
ties  of  Jerosalem. 

1.  The  present  edifice  of  the  Ghnrch  of  the  Ascension  on  the 
Clraidi  of  ^^  ^^  Olivet  has  no  claims  to  antiquity.  It  is  a  smsH 
tiie  A«eaf  octagon  chapel  within  the  court  of  a  mosqae,  the 
""^  minaret  of  which  is  ascended  by  every  traveller  for  the 

sake  of  its  celebrated  view  over  Jerusalem  and  the  Dead  Sea.  Ic 
the  court  are  five  altars — for  the  Oreek,  Latin,  Armenian,  Syrian, 
and  Coptic  Christians,  all  of  whom  on  Ascension-day  climb  the 
hill  to  celebrate  that  great  festival  Within  the  chapel  is  the 
rock  which  has  been  pointed  out  to  pilgrims,  at  least  since  ti» 
seventh  century,  as  imprinted  with  the  footstep  of  our  Saviour. 
There  is  no  spot  to  which  the  remarks  just  made  may  be  more 
justly  applied  respecting  the  slightness  of  ground  on  which 
these  lesser  traditions  rest.  It  would  be  painful  to  witness  anj 
mark  of  finud,  or  even  any  trick  of  nature,  in  connection  with 
an  event  like  that  which  this  rock  professes  to  commemorate. 
Nothing  but  deep  repulsion  would  now  be  excited  were  there, 
for  example,  any  such  mark  as  that  which  is  shown  in  the  Chapel 
of  Domine  Quo  Yadis  at  Bome,  or  of  St.  Badegonde  at  Poitiers, 
where  a  well-defined  footmark  in  the  stone  is  supposed  to  indi- 
cate the  spot  where,  in  those  two  places,  our  Saviour  appeared 
to  St.  Peter  and  St.  Badegonde.  Here  there  ia  nothing  but 
a  simple  cavity'  in  the  rock,  with  no  more  resemblance  to  a 
human  foot  than  to  anything  else.  It  must  have  been  sou^t 
and  selected  in  default  of  anything  better ;  it  could  never  either 
have  been  invented  or  have  suggested  the  connection. 

The  site  is  probably  ancient.  This  doubtless  is  **  the  top 
of  the  hill"  on  which  Helena  built  one  of  the  only  two 
churches  which  Eusebius  ascribes  to  her  (the  other  being,  as 
we  have  seen  at  Bethlehem) — ^the  church  whose  glittering  crosi 

'  Arculf  (Early  TraTellen  in  Fal«0-  was   always   carried    off    and    alviTi 

tiiie^   p.  5)  speaks  of  the   "dnrt'*  on  remained.    Qaaresmias  (iL  30^  vab^ 

which  the  impression  remains.    And  so  endeayous   to  reoamiBle  tlus  with  tiit 

also  Jerome  {loc.  ffeh.),  who  speaks  of  rodb 
two  footsteps  of  whieh  the  Innmnssiwi 
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first  caugh/^  the  eye  of  the  pilgrims'  who  approached  Jerusalem 
from  the  south  and  west.  At  the  same  time  there  is  one'  cir- 
cumstance on  which  Eusebius  lays  great  stress,  and  which 
throws  a  new  light  on  the  special  object  for  which  this  church 
was  erected.  That  object,  he  teUs  us,  as  at  Bethlehem,  was  a 
cave — a  cave,  as  he  further  adds,  in  which  ''  a  true  tradition 
maintains  that  our  Lord  had  initiated  his  disciples  in  his 
secret  mysteries  "  before  the  Ascension,  and  to  which,  on  that 
account,  pilgrimages  were  in  his  time  made  from  all  parts  of 
the  Empire.  It  was  to  honour  this  cave,  which  Constantine 
himself  also  adorned,  that  Helena  built  a  church  on  the  sum- 
mit of  the  mountain,  in  memory  of  the  Ascension.  The 
cave'  to  which  Eusebius  refers  must  almost  certainly  be  the 
same  as  that  singular  catacomb,  a  short  distance  below  the 
third  summit  of  Olivet,  commonly  called  the  Tombs  of  the 
Prophets,  and  first  distinctly  noticed  by  Arculf  in  the  seventh 
century,  to  whom  were  shown  within  it  '^four  stone  tables, 
where  our  Lord  and  the  Apostles  sate\"  Li  the  next  century 
the  same  "four  tables  of  His  Supper,'*  were  shown  again  to 
Bernard  the  Wise,  who  speaks  of  a  church  being  erected  there 
to  commemorate  the  Betrayal*.  From  that  period  it  remained 
unnoticed  till  attention  was  again  called  to  it  by  the  travellers 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  in  whose  time  it  had  assumed  its 
present  name,  which  it  has  borne  ever  since. 

It  is  clear  from  the  language  of  Eusebius  that  the  tradi 
tional  spot  which  Helena  meant  to  honour  was  not  the  scene 
of  the  Ascension  itself,  but  the  scene  of  the  conversations 
before  the  Ascension,  and  the  cave  in  which  they  were  believed 
to  have  occurred.  Had  this  been  clearly  perceived,  much  use- 
less controversy  might  have  been  spared.  There  is  in  fact  no 
proof  from  Eusebius  that  any  tradition  pointed  out  the  scene 
of  the  Ascension.    Here  was  (as  usual)  the  tradition  of  the  cave^ 


'  Hierooym.  Epitaph.  Paul. 

s  Boaeb.  Vit.  Const,  iii.  41,  48 ; 
DemoDst  EruDg.,  Ti.  18,  p.  288. 

>  Tan  Egmont  (874)  RpeakB  of  it  ts 
having  been  fini  thrown  open  at  the  time 
when  the  graves  of  the  Saints  were  opened 
by  the  earthquake  of  the  Cnud&tion. 
There  are  or  were  two  other  caves,  those 
3f  Pelagia  and  of  the  '*  Credo,"  but  these 
tare  sudb  mere  niches  as  to  exclude  them 


firom  Ensebins's  description.  Qnaresmius 
altogether  denies  the  cave  of  the  C^edo^ 
and  calls  that  of  8.  PeUgia  "angustis- 
simns  *'  (ii.  802,  SOS).  The  Bordeanz 
Pilgrim  (a.  3>.  888)  speaks  of  Coastan* 
tine's  church  aa  being  on  the  place  where 
Christ  taught  brfore  Sit  ptution, 

*  Early  Travels  in  Palostiner  P  ^ 

*  Ibid.  p.  24. 
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and  nothing  besides.  Helena  fixed  upon  the  site  of  her  chmdi, 
partly  from  its  commanding  position,  partly  from  its  vicinitj 
to  the  cave.  The  contradiction  of  the  present  spot  to  the  words 
of  St.  Luke,  and  its  still  more  palpable  contradiction  to  the  whole 
character  of  the  scene  of  the  Ascension,  has  been  already  pointed 
out.  Even  if  the  Evangelist  had  been  less  explicit  in  stating 
that  He  led  them  out  *' as  far  as  Bethany/'  the  sednded 
hills*  which  overhang  that  village  on  the  eastern  slope  of 
Olivet,  are  evidently  as  appropriate  to  the  whole  tenor  of  the 
narrative  as  the  startling,  the  almost  offensive  publicity  of  the 
traditional  spot  in  the  faU  view  of  the  whole  city  of  Jerusalem, 
is  wholly  inappropriate,  and  (in  the  absence,  as  it  now  appears, 
of  even  traditional  support)  wholly  untenable. 

2.  There  are  few  travellers  whose  attention  has  not  been 
^^^h^  arrested,  even  in  the  first  flush  of  the  ascent  of 
^he^xgiB.  Mount  Olivet,  by  the  site  of  a  venerable  chapel, 
approached  by  a  flight  of  steps,  which  lead  from  the  rocky 
roots  of  Olivet.  It  is  entered  by  yet  again  another  and 
deeper  ascent,  under  the  low-browed  arches  of  a  Gothic  root 
producing  on  a  smaller  scale  the  same  impression  of  awful 
gloom  that  is  so  remarkable  in  the  subterranean  Church  of 
Assisi.  This  is  the  traditional  burial-place  of  the  Yirgin. 
''You  must  know,"  says  Maundeville',  ''that  this  church  is 
very  low  in  the  earth,  and  a  part  is  quite  within  the  earth. 
But  I  imagine  that  it  was  not  founded  so  ;  but  since  Jerusalem 
has  been  so  often  destroyed,  and  the  walls  broken  down,  and 
levelled  with  the  valley,  and  that  they  have  been  so  filled  again 
and  the  ground  raised,  for  that  reason  the  church  is  so  low  in 
the  earth.  Nevertheless,  men  say  there  commonly,  that  the 
earth  hath  been  so  ever  since  the  time  that  our  Lady  was 
buried  there,  and  men  also  say  there  that  it  grows  and  increases 
every  day  without  doubt."  Its  history  is  comparatively  recent 
It  is  not  mentioned  by  Jerome  amongst  the  sacred  places 
visited  by  Paula.  And,  if  on  such  matters  the  authority  of 
Councils  is  supposed  to  have  any  weight,  the  tomb  of  ths 
Virgin  ought  to  be  found,  not  at  Jerusalem,  but  at  Ephesus, 

1  That   Mpedally   to    whieh    ToUer      Chapter  HL  p.  104, 
Mugna   the    name    of    Qjebd   S^jaeh  >  Early  Tntela  m  FjJMtims  p.  ITS 

(SUoaluiiieUe  und  Oelhois^  p.  84),    Sn 
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T7her6  it  was  placed  by  the  Third  Council  \  But  even  the 
authority  of  a  General  Council  has  been  unable  to  hold  its 
ground  against  the  later  legend,  which  placed  her  death  and 
burial  at  Jerusalem.  Even  the  Greek  peasants  of  Ephesus, 
though  stiU  pointing  to  the  ruined  edifice  on  the  heights  of 
Coressus,  as  the  tomb  of  the  Panagia,  have  been  taught  to 
consider  it  the  tomb  of  another  Panagia  than  the  "  Theotokos/' 
in  whom  their  great  Council  exulted.  And  Greeks  and  Latins 
unite  in  contending  for  the  possession  of  the  rocky  sepulchre 
at  the  foot  of  Olivet — the  scene,  in  the  belief  of  both  Churches, 
of  that  "  Assumption "  which,  in  our  later  ages,  has  passed 
from  the  region  of  poetry  and  devotion  into  a  sober  and  literal 
doctrine. 

Close  beside  the  Church  of  the  Virgin  is  a  spot  which,  as  it 
is  omitted  in  Abb^  Michon  s  catalogue  of  Holy  Places,  ipheQapdea 
might  p€rhaps  have  been  passed  over;  yet  a  few  QfQ«th- 
words,  and  perhaps  the  fewer  the  better,  must  be  ■•"**^* 
devoted  to  the  garden  of  Gethsemane.  That  the  tradition 
reaches  baek  to  the  age  of  Constantine  is  certain.  How  far  it 
agrees  with  the  slight  indications  of  its  position  in  the  Gospel 
narrative  will  be  judged  by  the  impressions  of  each  individual 
traveller.  Some  will  think  it  too  public ;  others  will  see  an 
argument  in  its  favour  from  its  close  proximity  to  the  brook 
Kedron ;  noie,  probably,  will  be  disposed  to  receive  the  tradi* 
tional  sites  vhich  surround  it,  the  grotto  of  the  Agony,  the 
rocky  bank  o;  the  three  Apostles,  the  "  terra  damnata  "  of  the 
BetrayaL  BU,  in  spite  of  all  the  doubts  that  can  be  raised 
against  their  antiquity  or  the  genuineness  of  their  site,  the 
eight  aged  olive-trees,  if  only  by  their  manifest  difference  from 
all  others  on  tie  mountain,  have  always  strurk  even  the  most 
indifferent  observers.  They  are  now  indeed  less  striking  in 
the  modem  gaiden  enclosure  built  round  them  by  the  Fran- 
ciscan monks,  tian  when  they  stood  free  and  unprotected  on 
the  rough  hiU  nde ;  but  they  will  remain,  so  long  as  theii 
already  protract€d  life  is  spared,t  he  most  venerable  of  theii 
race  on  the  surface  of  the  earth ;  their  gnarled  trunks  and  scanty 
foliage  will  alwa)'s  be  regaHed  as  the  most  affecting  of  the 
sacred  memoriab  in  or  about  Jerusalem;    the  most  nearly 

>  Condi.  Hardodn,  torn.  i.  pp.  148.      in  Mr.   Willianui's  Holy  Oitj,  find  td. 
rh«  hiftory  of  the  trnditifm  ia  well  given     toL  11.  p.  484. 
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approaching  to  the  OTerlasting  hills  themselves  in  the  force  with 
which  they  carry  us  back  to  the  events  of  the  Gospel  History. 
3.  On  the  brow  of  the  hill  now  called  Mount  Zion,  a  coo- 
The  Ogbda-  spicuous  minaret  is  pointed  out  from  a  distance  to  fhe 
^^"^  traveller  approaching  Jerusalem  from  the  south,  as 
marking  the  Mosque  of  the  Tomb  of  David.  Within  the  pre- 
cincts of  that  mosque  is  a  vaulted  gothic  chamber,  which  con- 
tains within  its  four  walls  a  greater  confluence  of  tradltioofl 
than  any  other  place  of  like  dimensions  in  Palestine.  It  is 
startling  to  hear  that  this  is  the  scene  of  the  Last  Supper,  of 
the  meeting  after  the  Besurrection,  of  the  miracle  of  Penlecost, 
of  the  residence  and  death  of  the  Virgin,  of  the  bunal  of 
Stephen.  If  one  might  hazard  a  conjecture  respecthg  the 
cause  of  such  a  concentration  of  traditions,  some  of  then  dating 
as  far  back  as  the  fourth  century,  it  would  be  this.  Ve  know 
from  Cyril  and  Epiphanius  that  a  building  existed  on  this 
spot,  claiming  to  be  the  only  edifice  which  had  suirived 
the  overthrow  of  the  city  by  Titus.  This  biilding  of 
unknown  origin  would  naturally  serve  as  an  appropnate 
receptacle  for  all  recollections  which  could  not  otherwise 
be  attached  to  any  fixed  locality.  There  is  one  circumstance 
which,  if  proved,  would  greatly  endanger  the  dams  of  the 
**  Coenaculum."  It  stands  above  the  vault  of  the  traditional 
Tomb  of  David,  and  we  can  hardly  suppose  that  aiy  residence, 
at  the  time  of  the  Christian  era,  could  have  stool  within  the 
precincts  of  the  Boyal  Sepulchre.  It  must,  hoover,  be  re* 
membered  that  the  belief  in  David's  Tomb,  although  now  enter- 
tained by  Christians,  Jews,  and  Mussulmans  alike  has  yet  giv^ 
the  place  a  special  sanctity  only  in  the  eyes  of  the  ast  Possibly 
it  may  have  been  occasioned  by  p  misunderstanding  of  St.  Petei^s 
words,  ^'His  sepulchre  is  with  us  {h  fliiuf)  until  this  day ';'^ 
according  to  which,  it  might  have  been  though;  that  David's 
Tomb  was  literally  in  the  midst  of  the  Penteccstal  Assembly, 
that  is,  in  the  chamber  now  shown  as  the  CoenAColum ;  and  in 
that  case,  the  earlier  tradition  that  this  was  he  site  of  ^  the 
apper  chamber''  might  hold  its  ground.  In  1862,  a  partial 
entrance  to  this  sanctuary  was  efiected  for  the  Prince  of  Wales. 
But  it  was  impossible  to  penetrate  farther  thai  the  shrine  cod- 

*  See  Tbxvpp*!  Aneieiit  Jemnkm,  p.  16fi,    In  Jaome'a  tine  it 
Beihkkem  (Bp.  slvi.  17). 
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taiiiing  thi  usual  cenotaph  erected  oTer  the  supposed  graves 
of  Mussulman  saints.  Two  points,  howeTer,  were  established 
by  what  was  then  seen.  First,  the  shrine  or  tomb  stands  in 
what  is  distinctly  the  crypt  of  the  church  above.  Secondly, 
there  is  in  the  wall  on  the  north  of  the  shrine'  a  closed  door, 
which  is  said  by  the  guardians  of  the  mosque,  and  which,  from 
the  Arabic  inscription  over  it,  purports  to  be  the  entrance  to  the 
vault  below.  But  into  this  vault  (in  this  respect  differing  from 
the  cave  below  the  Mosque  of  Hebron),  there  is  no  aperture 
visible.  The  Mussulman  tradition  assigns  the  burial-place  to 
David  and  Solomon.  But  it  is  obvious  from  the  Biblical  account 
that,  if  it  be  the  tomb  of  David  at  all,  it  must  be  a  sepulchral 
catacomb  of  vast  extent,  because  it  contained  the  graves  of  far 
the  larger  part  of  the  kings  of  Judah.  The  authenticity  or  non- 
authenticity  would  therefore  be  disclosed  by  a  moment's  glance 
at  the  cavern,  if  such  really  exists  there;  and  any  such  discovery 
would  have  the  additional  importance  of  so  far  settling  the  dis- 
puted question  of  the  site  of  Mount  Zion  itself. 

4.  We  now  approach  the  most  sacred  of  all  the  Holy  Places ; 
in  comparison  of  which,  if  genuine,  all  the  rest  sink  ^|^  d^nh 
into  insignificance ;  the  interest  of  which,  even  if  not  «f  tiie  Hdj 
genuine,  stands  absolutely  alone  in  the  world.  I  shall  ^ 
not  attempt  to  unravel  the  tangled  controversy  of  the  identity 
of  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  Everything  which  can  be  said  against 
that  identity  will  be  found  in  the  Biblical  Researches  of 
Dr.  Bobinson — everything  which  can  be  said  in  its  favour  will 
be  found  in  the  Holy  City  of  Mr.  Williams,  including,  as  it 
does,  the  able  discussion  on  the  architectural  history  of  the 
church  by  Professor  Willis*.  It  is  enough  to  state  that  the 
argument  mainly  turns  on  the  solution  of  two  questions,  one 
historical,  the  other  topographicaL  The  historical  question 
rests  on  the  value  of  the  tradition  that  the  spot  was  marked 
before  the  time  of  Gonstantine  by  a  temple  or  statue  of  Venus, 
which  the  Emperor  Hadrian  had  erected  in  order  to  pollute  a 
spot  already  in  his  time  regarded  as  sacred  by  the  Christians 

'  The  shrine  ma  seen  and  described,  of  the  (Smiden  of  Paradise**  (the  nsoa) 

ms  we  saw  it,  by  Br.  Barclay  (Oity  of  the  phxase  for  the  graTe  of  a  saint). 

Great  King,  208).    The  door,  I  believe,  '  Perhape  the  most  oomplete  snmmarjr 

hM  been  seen  by  no  Bnropeans  ezoept  of  both  sides  ef  the  qnestion  is  giren  in 

those  who  entered  with  the  Priaoe  on  the  the  eighth  number  of  the  Mnseom  o^ 

•ooasion  to  which  I  refer.  The  inaoription  dasiical  Antiquities,  April,  1853< 
orer  it  is  to  the  tflfeet— ''This  is  the  door 
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Thft  topographical  question  is  whether  the  pieaent  site  can  be 
proved  to  have  stood  without  the  walls  of  Jerusalem  at  the  time 
of  the  Crucifixion.  On  the  historical  question  the  advocates  of 
the  identity  of  the  Sepulchre  never  have  fairly  met  the  difficulty 
that  it  is  hardly  conceivable  that  Hadrian  could  have  had  any 
motive  in  such  a  purpose,  when  his  whole  object  in  establishing 
his  new  city  of  ^lia  was  to  insult,  not  the  Christians,  but  Hie 
Jews,  from  whom,  in  Palestine  at  that  time,  the  Christians  were 
emphatically  divided.  And  it  is  at  least  curious  that  to  the  cor- 
responding tradition  respecting  Hadrian's  temple  of  Adonis  at 
Bethlehem,  there  is  no  allusion  whatever  by  Justin,  or  by  Origen, 
though  speaking  of  the  very  cave  in  which  the  Pf^an  temple  is 
said  to  have  been  erected,  and  within  a  century  of  the  time  of  Us 
erection.  In  the  topographical  question,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  opponents  of  the  identity  of  the  Sepulchre  have  never  done 
justice  to  the  argument  first  clearly  stated  in  England  by  Lord 
Nugent,  and  pointedly  brought  out  by  Professor  Willis,  whidi 
is  derived  from  the  so-called  tombs  of  Joseph  and  Nicodemns. 
Underneath  the  western  galleries  of  the  church,  behind  the  H(4j 
Sepulchre,  are  two  excavations  in  the  face  of  the  rock,  forming 
an  ancient  Jewish  sepulchre  as  clearly  as  any  that  can  be  seen  in 
the  Valley  of  Hinnom  or  in  the  Tombs  of  the  Elings*.  That  the^ 
should  have  been  so  long  overlooked  both  by  the  advocates  and 
opponents  of  the  identity  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  can  only  be 
accounted  for  by  the  perverse  dulness  of  the  conventual  guides 
of  the  church,  who  point  the  attention  of  travellers  and  pilgrims, 
not  to  those  sepulchres,  but  to  two  graves  sunk  in  the  flooi'  in 
front  of  them, — ^possibly,  like  similar  excavations  in  the  rocky 
floors  at  Petra,  of  ancient  origin — possibly,  however,  as  Dr. 
Schulz  suggests,  dug  at  a  later  time  to  repi*esent  the  graves, 
when  the  real  object  of  the  ancient  sepulchres  had  ceased  to  be 
intelligible ;  just  as  the  tombs  of  some  Mussulman  saints  are 
fictitious  tombs  erected  over  the  rude  sepulchres  hewn  in  the 
rock  beneath.  The  traditional  names  of  Joseph  and  Nicodemns 
are  probably  valueless.  But  the  existence  of  these  sepulchrat 
proves  almost  to  a  certainty  that  at  some  period  the  site  of  the 

^  Milman't   Histoiy   of   Christianity,  found  it  perfectly  possible, 

▼ol.  1.  p.  417.  B  Even  Mr.  Carsoii,  whilst  azipii^  fs 

*  As  I  have  seen  it  doubted  whether  the  antiquity  of   these    tomfaei,   is    ha 

these  tombs  are  capable  of  containing  a  graphic  aceoant  of  the  charch, 

human  body,  it  may  be  worth  while  to  of   them  as   **iu  the  floor.** — '. 

state  that  I  tried  the  experiment  and  Monasteries,  p.  166 
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present  church  must  have  been  outside  the  walls  of  the  city,  and 
lends  considerable  probability  to  the  belief  that  the  rocky  exca- 
vation, which  perhaps  exists  in  part  still,  and  certainly  once 
existed  entire,  within  the  marble  casing  of  the  chapel  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre,  was  at  any  rate  a  really  ancient  tomb,  and  not,  as  is 
often  rashly  asserted,  a  modem  structure  intended  to  imitate  it 
One  further  point  deserves  consideration.  The  tradition  that 
Adam  or  Adam's  skull  was  buried  in  Golgotha  seems  anterior 
to  the  tradition  of  the  Sepulchre  itself*.  It  was  suggested  by 
Dr.  Clarke  that  the  curious  cavity  still  shown  as  the  site  of  that 
burial-place  may  have  been  the  origin  of  the  whole  theory  which 
identifies  this  Iplace  with  the  Crucifixion.  It  is,  at  any  rate, 
remarkable  that  this  should  have  been  the  only  traditional  spot  in 
connection  with  the  Crucifixion  recorded  in  the  third  century. 
Farther  than  this  in  our  present  state  of  knowledge  no  merely 
topographical  consideration  can  bring  us.  Even  though  these 
tombs  prove  the  site  to  have  been  outside  some  wall,  they  do  not 
prove  that  wall  to  have  been  the  wall  of  Herod :  it  may  have 
been  the  earlier  wall  of  the  ancient  monarchy,  and,  even  though 
it  be  outside  the  wall  of  Herod,  this  only  proves  the  possibility 
^not  even  the  probability — of  its  identity  with  the  scene  of  the 
Crucifixion.  And  the  question  whether  the  wall  of  Herod  really 
?an  so  as  just  to  exclude  or  just  to  include  the  present  site,  must 
depend  for  its  solution  on  such  excavations  under  the  accumu- 
lated ruins  of  ages  as  are  now  impossible,  but  will  doubtless  in 
some  future  day  clear  up  the  topography  of  ancient  Jerusalem, 
as  they  have,  in  the  analogous  case  of  Rome,  cleared  up,  beyond 
all  previous  expectation,  the  topography  of  the  Forum»  But 
granting  to  the  full  the  doubts  which  must  always  hang  over  the 
highest  claims  of  the  Church  of  the  Sepulchre,  no  thoughtful  man 
can  look  unmoved  on  what  has,  from  the  time  of  Constantine,been 
revered  by  the  larger  part  of  the  Christian  world  as  the  scene  of 
the  greatest  events  of  the  world's  history,  and  has  itself  in  time 
become,  for  that  reason,  the  centre  of  a  second  cycle  of  events 
of  incomparably  less  magnitude,  indeed,  but  yet  of  an  interest  in 

'  Origen  (Tnot.  in  M«tt.  85;  LaUn.  Adam  was  buried  at  Hebron.    Bat  tlie 

Btmo,  in  Matt.  xxriL  27,  ed.  Oramer),  peaeage  of  Origen  certainly  proves  that 

distbotly  asserts  that  there  was  a  Jewish  in  his  time  there  was  in  Jerusalem  a 

tradition  that  the  body  of  Adam  was  place  known  by  the  name  of  Golgotha,  ot 

buried  in  the  "  Plaoeof  a  Skull."  Jerome  the  SkuU. 
disputes  the  ftet,  from  his  notion  that 
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the  highest  degree  romantic.  It  may  be  too  much  to  expect  thai 
inquiring  travellers,  who  see  the  necessary  nncertain^  of  the 
whole  tradition,  shoold  be  able  to  partake  of  those  ardent  feelings 
which  even  a  sceptical  observer  like  Dr.  Clarke  acknowledges,]]! 
that  striking  passage  which  describes  the  entrance  of  himself 
and  his  companions  into  the  Chapel  of  the  Sepolchre.  Bot  its 
later  associations  may  be  felt  by  every  student  of  history  with- 
out fear  of  superstition  or  irreverence. 

Look  at  it  as  its  site  was  first  fixed'  by  Constantine  and  his 
TheSoekof  mother.  Whether  Golgotha  were  here  or  far  away, 
Golgotha,  there  is  no  question  that  we  can  still  trace  the  sweep 
of  rocky  hill,  in  the  face  of  which  the  Sepulchire  stood,  as  tfa^ 
first  beheld  itf.  For  if  the  rough  limestone  be  disputed,  which 
some  maintain  can  still  be  felt  in  the  interior  of  the  Chapel  of 
the  Sepulchre,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  rock  which  contains 
the  "tombs  of  Joseph  and  Nicodemns;**  none  of  that  which  in 
the  '^prison  "  and  in  the  entombment  of  "Adam's  head  *'  marks 
the  foot  of  the  cliff  of  the  present  Golgotha;  or  of  that  which 
is  seen  at  its  summit  in  the  so-called  fissure  of  the  ''rocks  rent 
by  the  earthquake;"  none,  lastly,  of  that  through  which  a  long 
descent  conducts  the  pilgrim  to  the  subterraneous  chapel  of  the 
"  Invention  of  the  Gross."  In  all  these  places  enough  can  be 
seen  to  show  what  the  natural  features  of  these  places  must 
have  been  before  the  "  ingenuous  rock  "  had  been  "  violated  by 
the  marble"  of  Constantine;  enough  to  show  that  the  church 
is  at  least  built  on  the  native  hills  of  the  old  Jerusalem*. 

On  these  cliffs  have  clustered  the  successive  edifices  of  the 

The  Churdi  '^^i^Gi^l>ld  P^^  which  now  rises  in   almost  solitary 

of  the  Holy  grandeur  from  the  fallen  cily.     Above  rise  the  tws 

'    domes,  between    which    the    Turkish    sheykh   was 


^  ThiB  ia  not  Mid  in  ignoranoe  of  Mr. 
Fergonon's  ingenious  one  might  ahnoat 
Bay  brillmnt,  attempt  to  dia^ve  even 
the  OoDstaatiniaii  origin  of  the  piewmt 
site ;  and  it  ia  much  to  be  wished  that 
some  oompetent  opponent  would  aeriooBly 
ooDsider  the  architectural  argoment  from 
the  dome  of  the  Sakrah,  on  which  he 
chiefly  reliea^  and  which  undoubtedly  is 
calculated  to  produce  a  great  impression. 
But  the  historical  objections  still  seem  to 
me  insurmounlable. 

-  It  may  be  wdl  to  remind  the  leader 
that  there  are  two  errors  implied  in  the 


popular  expression  '*  Mount  Oalymij.^ 
1.  There  is  in  the  Scriptural  mmtifc 
no  mention  of  a  mount  or  hilL  2.  Tbov 
is  no  such  name  as  *'OalYaiy.**  The 
passage  from  which  the  word  is  taken  h 
Luke  zziiL  88,  is  merely  the  Latin  tnos- 
ktion  ('^Calyaria**)  of  what  the  Svan- 
gelist  calls  "askulP—^cpdlFior. 

'  Perhaps  the  most  valuable  part  ti 
Professor  Willis's  masteriy  diaevHiaB  «l 
the  whole  sulgeet  is  his  atfeSBpt  ts 
restore  the  original  form  ct  IIm 
(Seotions  7  and  9). 
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established  by  Saladin  to  watch  the  pilgrims  within — ^ihe  lesser 
dome  surmounting  the  Greek  Church  which  occupies  the  place 
of  Constantine's  basilica;  the  larger  surmounting  the  Chapel  of 
the  Holy  Sepulchre,  and  by  its  ruinous  state  indicating  the  need 
of  that  repair  which  of  late  furnished  a  pretext  to  the  hostile 
claims  of  France  and  Russia.  Underneath  stands  the  Gothic  por* 
tal  and  fafade  of  the  Crusaders,  its  European  features  strangelj 
blending  with  the  Oriental  imagery  which  surrounds  it  on  every 
side.  Close  beside  the  Christian  belfry  towers  the  minaret  of 
Omar^,  telling  its  well-known  story  of  Arabian  devotion  and  mag- 
nanimity. In  front  extends  the  open  court  thronged  with  buyers 
and  seUers  of  relics  to  be  carried  home  to  the  most  distant  regions 
of  the  earth.  The  whole  is  patched  together  by  the  bridges 
and  walls  and  stairs  by  which  the  monks  of  the  adjacent  con- 
vents cUmb  into  the  galleries  and  chambers  of  all  lands  which 
run  through  the  sacred  edafice.  All  these,  and  many  like  appear- 
ances, unfold,  more  clearly  than  any  book,  the  long  series  of 
recollections  which  hang  around  that  tattered  and  incongruous 
mass.  Enter  the  church,  and  the  impression  is  still  the  same. 
There  is  the  place  in  which  to  study  all  the  diverse  rites  mreniiy 
and  forms  of  the  older  churches  of  the  world.  There  ^"^^ 
alone  are  gathered  together  all  the  altars  of  all  the  sects  which 
existed  before  the  Reformation.  On  one  side  is  the  barbaric 
splendour  of  the  Greek  Church,  exulting  in  its  possession  of 
Constantine's  basilica  and  of  the  rock  of  Calvary.  In  another 
comer  is  the  deep  poverty  of  the  Coptic  and  Syrian  Churches, 
each  now  confined  to  one  paltry  chapel,  forcibly  contrasted  again 
with  the  large  portions  won  by  the  rich  revenues  of  the  mer- 
chant Church  of  Armenia.  And  intermingled  with  each  of  these 
is  the  more  chastened  and  familiar  worship  of  the  Latin  Church, 
here  reduced  from  the  gigantic  proportions  which  it  bears  in  its 
native  seat  to  a  humble  settlement  in  a  foreign  land,  yet  still 
securing  for  itself  a  footing,  with  its  usual  energy,  even  on 
localities  which  its  rivals  seem  most  firmly  to  have  occupied. 
High  on  the  platform  of  Calvary,  beside  the  Greek  sanctuary  of 

*  The  mioAret  is  said  to  staod  on  the      ooeapfttion  of  the  "  Ooeiiaoalnm  "  hj  th« 
Ipoi  where  Omar  pnjed^  m  near  the      Mahometaaa.    A  few  Maaralxnaiia,  in  the 


ehureh  aa  was  compatible  with  his  ab-  last  oenturj,  who  were  determined  to  get 

staining  from  its  appropriation  by  offer-  possession  of  the  convent,  entered  it  oa 

Ing  up  his  prayers  within  it.    The  story  the  plea  of  its  being  the  tomb  of  Darid, 

is  onrionsly  illnstrated  by  the  aooonnt  said  theJr  prayers  there,  and  from  that  mo> 

AbM  Miobon  (p.  72}  gives  of  the  ment  it  became  a  ICakometan  sanctoaiy 
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the  Crucifixion,  it  has  claimed  a  separate  altar  for  the  Exaltation 
of  the  Cross.  Deep  in  the  Armenian  chapel  of  St.  Helena  it  has 
seated  itself  in  the  corner  where  the  throne  of  Helena  was  placed 
daring  the  '' Invention."  In  the  Chapel  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre 
itself,  whilst  the  Greek  Church,  with  its  characteristic  formality, 
confines  its  masses  to  the  antechapel,  where  its  priests  can  cele- 
brate towards  the  east,  the  Latin  Church,  with  no  less  chanc- 
teristic  boldness,  has  rushed  into  the  vacant  space  in  the  inner 
chapel,  and  regardless  of  all  points  of  the  compass^  has  adopted 
for  its  altar  the  Holy  Tomb  itself.  For  good  or  for  evil — (ox 
anion  or  for  disunion— the  older  forms  of  Christendom  are 
gathered  together,  as  nowhere  else  in  Europe  or  in  Asia,  witfais 
those  sacred  walls. 

To  unfold  the  claims  of  these  several  communions  would  be 
in  itself  a  history.  The  apportionment  of  the  Chorch  of  tiie 
Hofy  Sepulchre  is,  in  fact,  an  epitome  of  the  crusade  within  the 
Crusades  which  forms  so  curious  an  episode  in  that  eventful 
drama.  We  are  there  reminded  of  what  else  we  are  apt  to 
forget,  that  the  chivalry  of  Europe  were  engaged  not  only  is 
the  great  conflict  with  the  followers  of  Mahomet,  bat  also  in  a 
constant  under-struggle  with  the  emperors  of  the  great  city  which 
they  encountered  in  their  midway  progress.  The  capture  of  Con- 
stantinople by  the  Latins  in  the  fourth  Crusade  was  bat  the  same 
hard  measure  to  the  Byzantine  Empire,  which  on  a  smaller 
scale  they  had  already  dealt  to  the  Byzantine  Church,  fhea^  as 
now,  the  national  and  native  Church  of  Palestine  and  of  the  East 
The  Crusaders,  by  virtue  of  their  conquest,  occupied  the  Holj 
Places  which  had  before  been  in  the  hands  of  the  Greeks;  and 
the  Greeks  in  turn,  when  the  Crusaders  were  ultimately  ex- 
pelled by  the  Turks,  took  advantage  of  the  influence  of  weald) 
and  neighbourhood  to  regain  from  the  Turks  the  share  in  the 
sanctuaries,  of  which  the  European  princes  had  deprived  than. 
Copt,  Syrian,  and  Armenian,  have,  it  is  true,  their  own  claiiiB 
to  maintain,  as  dissenters,  so  to  speak,  against  the  great  Byian< 
tine  establishment,  from  which  they  have  successively  sepaxated. 
But  the  one  standing  conflict  has  always  been  between  the 
descendants  of  the  crusading  invaders,  supported  by  France  a 
Spain,  and  the  descendants  of  the  original  Greek  occupants, 
supported  by  the  great  Northern  Power  which  claims  to  hare 
succeeded  to  the  name  and  privileges  of  the  Eastern  C( 
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Neither  party  ^an  erer  forget  that  once  the  whole  «anetuary 
was  exclusively  theirs,  and  although  France  and  Russia  have 
doubtless  pressed  the  claims  of  their  respective  Churches  from 
political  or  commercial  motives,  yet  those  claims  themselves 
arise  from  the  old  conflict  of  the  two  great  national  Churches 
of  the  East  and  West,  here  alone  brought  side  by  side  within 
the  same  narrow  territory. 

It  would  be  an  easy  though  melancholy  task  to  tell  how  the 
Armenians  stole  the  Angel's  stone  from  the  ante*chapel  of  the 
Sepulchre — how  the  Latins  procured  a  firman  to  stop  the  repairs 
of  the  dome  by  the  Greeks — how  the  Greeks  demolished  the 
tombs  of  the  Latin  Kings,  Godfrey  and  Baldwin,  in  the  resting- 
place  which  those  two  heroic  chiefs  had  chosen  for  themselves  at 
the  foot  of  Calvary — ^how,  in  the  bloody  conflicts  at  Easter,  the 
English  traveller  was  taunted  by  the  Latin  monks  with  eating  the 
bread  of  their  convent,  and  not  fighting  for  them  in  the  church 
•^— how  the  Abyssinian  convent  was  left  vacant  for  the  Greeks 
in  the  panic  raised  when  a  drunken  Abyssinian  monk  shot  the 
Muezzin  going  his  rounds  on  the  top  of  Omar's  minaret — ^how, 
after  the  great  fire  of  1808,  which  fire  itself  the  Latins  charge  to 
the  ambition  of  the  Greek  monks,  two  years  of  time,  and  two* 
thirds  of  the  cost  of  the  restoration,  were  consumed  in  the  en- 
deavours of  each  party,  by  bribes  and  litigations,  to  overrule  and 
eject  the  others  from  the  places  they  had  respectively  occupied 
in  the  ancient  arrangement  of  the  Churches — how  each  party 
regards  the  Turk  as  his  best  and  only  protector  against  the  other. 
These  dissensions,  however  painful,  are  not  without  their  im- 
portance, not  only  in  regard  to  the  recent  troubles  which  have 
arisen  from  them,  but  also  as  illustrations  of  the  state  of  feeling 
there  preserved,  though  now  happily  extinct  in  Europe,  with 
which  the  mediieval  orders  and  cathedrals  even  of  our  own  country 
strove  by  force  or  fraud  to  enrich  themselves  with  relics  and  sanc- 
tuaries at  the  cost  of  their  neighbours  or  rivals.  They  are  in- 
structive, too,  as  exhibiting  within  a  small  compass,  and  in  the 
most  palpable  form,  the  contentions  and  jealousies  which,  not 
in  Palestine  only,  or  in  the  middle  ages,  but  from  the  earliest 
times  to  the  present  day  have  been  the  bane  of  the  history  of  the 
Christian  Church;  making  common  enemies  dearer  than  rival 
brethren,  common  good  insignificant  in  comparison  with  the 
special  claims  and  privileges  of  each  eect  and  Church.    Yet  let 
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OB  not  SO  part.  OrieTons  as  these  dissensions  are,  their  extent 
has  been  often  exaggerated.  Ecclesiastical  history,  after  alL  is 
not  all  controversy,  nor  is  the  area  of  the  Church  of  the  Hdj 
Sepulchre  at  all  times  and  in  all  places  a  mere  battle-field  of  its 
several  occupants.  To  the  ordinary  traveller  it  exhibits  only  the 
sight  of  all  nations,  kindreds,  and  languages  worshipping,  each 
with  its  peculiar  rites,  round  what  they  aU  believe  to  be  the  tomb 
of  their  common  Lord — a  sight  edifying  by  the  very  reason 
of  its  singularity,  and  suggestive  of  a  higher  and  nobler,  and, 
perhaps  the  time  may  come  when  it  may  be  added,  a  truer  image 
of  the  Christian  Church  than  that  which  is  too  often  and  too 
justly  derived  from  the  history  both  of  holy  things  and  of  holj 
places.  "  Vox  quidem  dissoua,  sed  una  religio.  Tot  psene  psal- 
lentium  chori,  quot  gentium  diversitates'."  So  wrote  the  pilgrims 
of  the  days  of  Jerome:  so,  from  a  higher  point  of  view  than 
has  yet  been  reached,  might  be  said  by  those  who,  in  cor  days, 
whether  at  Jerusalem  or  elsewhere,  can  discover  a  common  faith 
amidst  diversities  yet  greater. 

There  is  one  more  aspect  in  which  the  Church  of  the  Holj 
Sepulchre  must  be  regarded.  It  is  not  merely  the  centre  of  the 
worship  of  Christendom,  it  is  also  in  an  especial  manner  the 
Cathedral  Church  of  Palestine  and  of  the  East;  and  in  it  the 
local  religion,  which  attaches  to  all  the  Holy  Places,  reaches  its 
highest  pitch,  and,  as  is  natural,  receives  its  colour  from  tiie 
Eastern  and  barbarous  nations,  who  necessarily  contribute  the 
chief  elements  to  what  may  be  called  its  natural  congregatioD. 
It  may  be  well,  therefore,  to  conclude  by  a  description  of  the 
Cheek  Greek  Easter,  which  will  also  sum  up  the  general  im- 
^*'^*  pressions  of  the  whole  building,  in  whose  histoiy  it 
forms  so  remarkable  a  feature.  The  time  is  the  morning  of  Eastei 
Eve',  which,  by  a  strange  anticipation,  here,  as  in  Spain,  edqises 
Easter  Sunday.  The  place  is  the  great  Botunda  of  the  nave;  the 
model  of  all  the  circular  churches  of  Europe,  especially  that  of 
Aix-la-Chapelle.  Above  is  the  great  dome  with  its  rents  and 
patches  waiting  to  be  repaired,  and  the  sky  seen  through  the  qpec- 
ing  in  the  centre,  which  here,  as  in  the  Pantheon,  admits  the  li^ 
and  air  of  day.  Immediately  beneath  are  the  gaUeriea,  in  one 
of  which  on  the  northern  aide*— that  of  the  Latin  convent — ai« 


>  Hieron.  Opp.  i.  p.  82.  f.   355),  it    vu    the    Stk    ^  ate 

*  In  the  time  of  Ven  Bgrnoiit  (toL  i.      Better. 
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assembled  the  Frank  spectators.  Below  is  tbe  Chapel  of  the 
Sepulchre— a  shapeless  edifice  of  brown  marble;  on  its  shabby 
roof,  a  meagre  cupola,  tawdry  yases  with  tawdiy  flowers,  and  a 
forest  of  slender  tapers;  whilst  a  blue  curtain  is  drawn  across 
its  top  to  intercept  the  rain  admitted  through  the  dome*  It 
is  divided  into  two  chapels — that  on  the  west  containing  the 
Sepulchre,  that  on  the  east  containing  *^the  Stone  of  the 
Angel.'^  Of  these,  the  eastern  chapel  is  occupied  by  the 
Greeks  and  Armenians.  On  its  north  side  is  a  round  hole 
from  which  the  Holy  Fire  is  to  issue  for  the  Greeks.  A  corre- 
sponding aperture  is  on  the  south  side  for  the  Armenians,  whc 
communicate  it  to  the  Syrians.  Copts,  and  Abyssinians.  At 
the  western  extremity  of  the  Sepulchre,  but  attached  to  it 
from  the  outside,  is  the  little  wooden  chapel,*  allotted  to  the 
poor  Copts  ;  and  further  west,  but  parted  from  the  sepulchre 
itself,  is  the  stiU  poorer  chapel  of  the  still  poorer  Syrians, 
happy  in  their  poverty  however  for  this,  that  it  has  probably 
been  the  means  of  saving  from  marble  and  decoration  the  so- 
called  tombs  of  Joseph  and  Nicodemus,  which  lie  in  their 
precincts,  and  on  which  rests  the  chief  evidence  of  the  genuine- 
ness of  the  whole  site. 

The  Chapel  of  the  Sepulchre  rises  from  a  dense  mass  of 
pilgrims,  who  sit  or  stand  wedged  round  it ;  whilst  Tbe  Holy 
round  them,  and  between  another  equally  dense  mass,  ^"^ 
which  goes  round  the  walls  of  the  church  itself,  a  lane  is  formed 
by  two  lines,  or  rather  two  circles  of  Turkish  soldiers  stationed 
to  keep  order.  For  the  spectacle  which  is  about  to  take  place 
nothing  can  be  better  suited  than  the  form  of  the  Botunda, 
giving  galleries  above  for  the  spectators,  and  an  open  space 
below  for  the  pilgrims  and  their  festival.  For  the  first  two 
hours  everything  is  ti*anquil.  Nothing  indicates  what  is  com- 
ing, except  that  the  two  or  three  pilgrims  who  have  got  close 
to  the  aperture  keep  their  hands  fixed  in  it  with  a  clench  never 
relaxed*.  It  is  about  noon  that  this  circular  lane  is  suddenly 
broken  through  by  a  tangled  group  rushing  violently  round  till 
they  are  caught  by  one  of  the  Turkish  soldiers.  It  seems  to  be 
the  belief  of  the  Arab  Greeks  that  unless  they  run  round  the 

■  The  histoiy  of  this  eliapel  is  well  Into  those  holes  the  Greek  and  Anntniaai 

giiren  in  Van  J^mont,  toL  i.  821.  pilgrims  thmst  their  hands,  and  shut 

3  The  holy  fire  once  came  throngh  four  their  eyes,   under   the  oonyiction    tiiat 

holes  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  said  to  be  whoever  so  did  would  be  saved.     (Vsii 

(he  imoresnon  of  St.  Geoiige*s  fingtn.  Egmont,  808.) 
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Sepulchre  a  certain  number  of  times  the  fire  will  not  eome. 
Possibly,  also,  there  is  some  strange  reminiscence  of  the  fbnenl 
games  and  races  round  the  tomb  of  an  ancient  chief  \  Accord* 
ingly,  the  night  before,  and  from  this  time  forward  for  twc 
hours,  a  succession  of  gambols  takes  place,  which  an  En^Ush- 
man  can  only  compare  to  a  mixture  of  prisoner's  base,  football, 
and  leapfrog,  round  aiid  round  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  First,  he 
sees  these  tangled  masses  of  twenty,  thirty,  fifky  men,  starting 
in  a  run,  catching  hold  of  each  other,  lifting  one  of  themselTes 
on  their  shoulders,  sometimes  on  their  heads,  and  rushing  on 
with  him  till  he  leaps  off,  and  some  one  else  succeeds ;  some  of 
them  dressed  in  sheep-skins,  some  almost  naked ;  one  usnallj 
preceding  the  rest  as  a  fugleman,  clapping  his  hands,  to  which 
they  respond  in  like  manner,  adding  also  wild  howls,  of  which 
the  chief  burden  is — **  This  is  the  tomb  of  Jesus  Christ — God 
save  the  Sultan" — ^*' Jesus  Christ  has  redeemed  us."  What 
begins  in  the  lesser  groups  soon  grows  in  magnitude  and 
extent,  till  at  last  the  whole  of  the  circle  between  the  troops  is 
continuously  occupied  by  a  race,  a  whirl,  a  torrent  of  these 
wild  figures,  like  the  Witches'  Sabbath  in  '*  Faust,"  wheeling 
round  the  Sepulchre.  GraduaUy  the  frenzy  subsides  or  is 
checked ;  the  course  is  cleared,  and  out  of  the  Greek  Church, 
on  the  east  of  the  Botunda,  a  long  procession*  with  embroidered 
banners,  supplying  in  their  ritual  the  want  of  images,  begins  to 
defile  round  the  Sepulchre. 

From  this  moment  the  excitement,  which  has  before  been 
confined  to  the  runners  and  dancers,  becomes  uniyersaL 
Hedged  in  by  the  soldiers,  the  two  huge  masses  of  pilgrims 
still  remain  in  their  places,  all  joining,  however,  in  a  wild 
succession  of  yells,  through  which  are  caught  from  tame  to 


'  A  enrioQs  iUuitratioii  of  these  Aiab 
Aoes  in  the  Church  of  the  Sepulchre 
maj  be  fbond  in  Tiachendorf  a  deecrip- 
tion  of  the  races  st  the  t(»mb  of  Sheykh 
Saleh  (Chap.  L  p.  56),  and  in  Jerome's 
aeoonnt  of  the  wild  fanatics^  who  per- 
formed gambols  exactly  similar  to  those 
of  the  Greek  Basver  before  the  reputed 
tomb  of  John  the  Baptist  and  Rliaha,  at 
fiftmaria  (Chap.  V.  p.  245)— **Ulalare 
aiore  Inpomm,  Todbns  latrare  cannm — 
tlioa  rotare  capal)  «t  post  teignm  terram 


vertice  tangere."— (4»da/;dL  PmmL  f. 
113.)  Is  it  possible  that  it  was  to  paro^r 
some  sxch  spectacles  that  the  Latias  heU 
their  dances  at  St.  Sophia,  on  tbecaptat 
of  Constaniino(ile,  at  the  fourth  Grossde  * 
Hasselquist  (136)  was  told  that  thq 
danced  to  keep  the  earth  warn,  and  si 
to  kindle  the  fire. 

'  The  procession  is  deaerifaed  ly 
Richardson  (iL  330)  as  taking  place  o/br 
the  fire. 
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time  strangely,  almost  affectingly,  mingledi  the  chants  of  the 
procession — ^the  solemn  chants  of  the  Church  of  Basil  and 
Chrysostom,  mingled  with  the  yells  of  savages.  Thrice  the 
procession  paces  round;  at  the  third  time  the  two  lines  of 
Turkish  soldiers  join  and  fall  in  behind.  One  great  movement 
sways  the  multitude  from  side  to  side.  The  crisis  of  the  day 
is  now  approaching.  The  presence  of  the  Turks  is  believed 
to  prevent  the  descent  of  the  fire,  and  at  this  point  it  is  that 
they  are  driven,  or  consent  to  be  driven,  out  of  the  church.  In 
a  moment  the  confusion,  as  of  a  battle  and  a  victory,  pervades 
the  church.  In  every  direction  the  raging  mob  bursts  in  upon 
the  troops,  who  pour  out  of  the  church  at  the  south-east 
comer — the  procession  is  broken  through,  the  banners  stagger 
and  waver.  They  stagger  and  waver,  and  fall  amidst  the  flight 
of  priests,  bishops,  and  standard-bearers  hither  and  thither 
before  the  tremendous  rush.  In  one  small  but  compact  band 
the  Bishop  of  Petra  (who  is  on  this  occasion  the  Bishop  of 
''  the  Fire,"  the  representative  of  the  Patriarch)  is  hurried  to 
the  Chapel  of  the  Sepulchre,  and  the  door  is  closed  behind 
him.  The  whole  church  is  now  one  heaving  sea  of  heads 
resounding  with  an  uproar  which  can  be  compared  to  nothing 
less  than  that  of  the  Ghiildhall  of  London  at  a  nomination  for 
the  City.  One  vacant  space  alone  is  left ;  a  narrow  lane  from 
the  aperture  on  the  north  side  of  the  chapel  to  the  wall  of  the 
church.  By  the  aperture  itself  stands  a  priest*  to  catch  the 
fire ;  on  each  side  of  the  lane,  so  far  as  the  eye  can  reach, 
hundreds  of  bare  arms  are  stretched  out  like  the  branches  of  a 
leafless  forest — like  the  branches  of  a  forest  quivering  in  some 
violent  tempest. 

In  earlier  and  bolder  times  the  expectation  of  the  Divine 
presence  was  at  this  juncture  raised  to  a  still  higher  pitch  by 
the  appearance  of  a  dove  hovering  above  the  cupola  of  the 
chapel — ^to  indicate,  so  Maundrell  was  told*,  the  visible  descent 
of  the  Holy  Ohost.  This  extraordinary  act,  whether  of 
extravagant  symbolism  or  of  daring  profaneness,  has  now  been 

^  In  Haowlqiiuii'i  tune  (p.   138)  an  sUghter     variationB,     the     aooount    ol 

Armenian  paid  80,000  leqains  for  this  Maundrell,  in  tlie  17th  century,  is  as 

n^Me.  almoBt  exact  transcript  of  what  ifi  itiC 

'  With   this   and  one  or  two   other  seen. 
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discontinued ;  but  the  belief  still  continues — ^and  it  is  only  from 
the  knowledge  of  that  belief  that  the  full  horror  of  the  scene,  the 
intense  excitement  of  the  next  few  moments,  can  be  adequately 
conceived.  Silent — awfully  silent — in  the  midst  of  this  frantie 
uproar,  stands  the  Chapel  of  the  Uoly  Sepulchre.  If  any  one 
could  at  such  a  moment  be  convinced  of  its  genuineness,  or 
could  expect  a  display  of  miraculous  power,  assuredly  it  would 
be  that  its  very  stones  would  cry  out  against  the  wild  fanatidsm 
without,  and  unhappy  weakness  within,  by  which  it  is  at  thai 
hour  desecratcfd.  At  last  the  moment  comes.  A  bright  flame 
as  of  burning  wood  appears  inside  the  hole — ^the  light,  as  everr 
educated  Greek  knows  and  acknowledges,  kindled  by  the 
Bishop  within — ^the  light,  as  every  pilgrim  believes,  of  the 
descent  of  God  Himself  upon  the  Holy  Tomb.  Any  distinct 
feature  or  incident  is  lost  in  the  universal  whirl  of  excitement 
which  envelopes  the  church,  as  slowly,  gradually,  the  fire  spreads 
!rom  hand  to  hand,  from  taper  to  taper,  through  that  vast 
multitude— till  at  last  the  whole  edifice  from  gallery  to  galleiy, 
and  thi*ough  the  area  below,  is  one  wide  blaze  of  thousands  of 
burning  candles.  It  is  now  that,  according  to  some  accounts, 
the  Bishop  or  Patriarch  is  carried  out  of  the  chapel  in  triumph 
on  the  shoulders  of  the  people,  in  a  fainting  state,  ^  to  give  the 
impression  that  he  is  overcome  by  the  glory  of  the  Almi^ty, 
from  whose  immediate  presence  he  is  believed  to  come^"  It 
18  now  that  a  mounted  horseman,  stationed  at  the  gates  of  the 
church,  gallops  off  with  a  lighted  taper  to  communicate  the 
sacred  fire  to  the  lamps  of  the  Greek  church  in  the  convent  at 
Bethlehem.  It  is  now  that  the  great  rush  to  escape  from  the 
rolling  smoke  and  suffocating  heat,  and  to  carry  the  lighted 
tapers  into  the  streets  and  houses  of  Jerusalem,  through  the 
one  entrance  to  the  church,  leads  at  times  to  the  violent  pres- 
sure which  in  1834  cost  the  lives  of  hundreds.  For  a  shoit 
time  the  pilgrims  run  to  and  tro  —  rubbing  their  faces  and 
oreasts  against  the  fire  to  attest  its  supposed  harmlessness. 
But  the  wild  enthusiasm  terminates  from  the  moment  that  the 
fire  is  communicated ;  and  perhaps  not  the  least  extraordinary 
part  of  the  spectacle  is  the  rapid  and  total  subsidence  of  a 

*  Canon's  Monasterifli^  p.  908. 
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firenzy  so  intense.  The  furious  agitation  of  the  morning  is 
strangely  contrasted  with  the  profound  repose  of  the  evening, 
when  the  church  is  once  again  filled — through  the  area  of  the 
Botunda,  the  chapek  of  Copt  and  Syrian,  the  subterranean 
church  of  Helena,  the  great  nave  of  Gonstantine's  basilica,  the 
stairs  and  platform  of  Calvary  itself,  with  the  many  chambers 
above — every  part,  except  the  one  chapel  of  the  Latin  Church, 
filled  and  overlaid  by  one  mass  of  pilgrims  wrapt  in  deep  sleep 
and  waiting  for  the  midnight  service. 

Such  is  the  Greek  Easter,  the  greatest  moral  argument 
against  the  identity  of  the  spot  which  it  professes  to  honour, 
stripped,  indeed,  of  some  of  its  most  revolting  features,  yet 
still,  considering  the  place,  the  time,  and  the  intention  of  the 
professed  miracle,  probably  the  most  ofiensive  delusion  to  be 
found  in  the  world. 

It  is  as  impossible  to  give  any  precise  account  of  the  origin 
of  this  singular  scene  as  of  the  story   of    the    transference 
of  the  House  of  Loretto.    The  explanation  often  offered,  that  it 
has  arisen  i^om  a  misunderstanding  of  a  symbolical  ceremony, 
is  hardly  compatible  with  its  remote  antiquity.    As  early  as 
the  ninth  century  it  was  believed  that  "an  angel  came  and 
lighted  the  lamps  which  hung  over  the  Sepulchre,  of  which  li^t 
the  Patriarch  gave  his  share  to  the  bishops  and  the  rest  of  the 
people,  that  each  might  IQuminate  his  own  house'."    It  was 
probably  the  continuation  of  an  alleged  miraculous  appearance 
of  fire  in  ancient  times — an  appearance  suggested,  it  may  be, 
in  part  by  some  actual  phenomenon  in  the  neighbourhood,  such 
as  that  which  is  mentioned  in  the  account  by  Ammianus  of 
Julian's  rebuilding  the  Temple — ^in  part  also  by  the  belief 
found  at  many  of  the  tombs  of  Mussulman  saints,  that  on  every 
Friday  a  supematiural  light  blazes  in  their  sepulchres,  which 
supersedes  all  necessity  of  lamps,  and  dazzles  all  beholders*. 
It  is  a  remarkable  instance  of  a  great,  it  may  almost  be  said  an 
awful  superstition,  gradually  deserted  by  its  supporters,  yet  still 
maintained  for  the  sake  of  the  multitude*.    Originally  all  the 

>  Bernard  ilteWiM,  a.d.  867.   (Barlj  Emeb.  H.  B.  tL  9. 

TisTeb  in  FalMtine,  p.  26.)    There  is  a  'See  Chapten  YI.  and  XII. 

atoiy  of  a  miraoolcmi  supply  of  oil  for  '  A  eom^ete  history  of  the  Holy  Fire 

the  lighting  of  the  lamps  on  Easter  Bre  is  giTen  in  a  Latin  essay  by  Mosheim, 

at  Jemsalem,  as.  early  as  the  2nd  oenioix*  *'  &  Lnmine  Saneti  Sepnlohri,"  1 786.  It 
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Churches  partook  in  the  ceremony,  but  one  by  one  they  hare 
&llen  away.  The  Roman  Catholics,  after  their  exclusion  from 
the  church  by  the  Greeks,  denounced  it  as  an  imposture,  and 
have  never  since  resumed  it.  Only  inferior  to  the  delight  of 
the  Greek  pilgrims  at  receiving  the  fire,  is  the  delight  of  the 
Latins  in  deriding  what,  in  the  "  Annals  of  the  Propagation  of 
the  Faith,"  they  describe  (forgetful  of  the  past  and  of  S. 
Januaiius  at  Naples)  as  a  *'  ridiculous  and  superstitious  cere- 
mony." ''  Ah !  vedete  la  fantasia,"  exclaim  the  happy  Fran- 
ciscans in  the  Latin  Gallery.  **  Ah !  qual  fantasia ; — ecco  gli 
bruti  Greci— -noi  non  facciamo  cosi."  Next,  the  grave 
Armenians  deserted,  or  only  with  great  reluctance  acquiesced 
in,  what  they  too  regarded  as  a  fraud.  And  lastly,  unless  they 
are  greatly  misrepresented,  the  enlightened  members  of  the 
Greek  Church  itself',  including,  it  is  said,  no  less  a  perscMi 
than  the  late  Emperor  Nicholas,  would  gladly  discontinue  the 
ceremony,  could  they  but  ventiure  on  such  a  shock  as  this 
step  would  give  to  the  devotion  and  faith  of  the  thousands 
who  yearly  come  from  far  JEind  near,  over  land  and  sea,  for  this 
sole  object. 

It  is  doubtless  a  miserable  thought  that  for  such  an  end  as 
this,  Constantine  and  Helena  planned  and  builded — ^that  for 
such  a  worsliip  as  this,  Godfrey  and  Tancred,  Richard  and 
St.  Louis,  fought  and  died.  Yet  in  justice  to  the  Greek  clergy 
it  must  be  remembered  that  this  is  but  the  most  extreme  and 
the  most  instructive  case  of  what  every  Church  must  suffer 
wliich  has  to  bear  with  the  weakness  and  fanaticism  of  its 
members,  whether  brought  about  by  its  own  corruption  or  hy 
long  and  inveterate  ignorance.  And  however  repulsive  to  our 
European  minds  may  be  the  orgies  of  the  Arab  pilgrims,  we 
ought  rather  perhaps  to  wonder  that  these  wild   creatures 


ai)i)oarB  from  )us  statement  that  it 
l)egau  in  the  9th  oentniy — that  firom  the 
'.•ih  to  the  12th  oeaftoiy  it  was  Offeoted 
by  some  preparation  which  kindled  the 
lights  in  the  church  simultaneously,  and 
thxit  the  present  mode  of  ^inHling  it 
within  the  chapel  began  firom  the  12th 
centory.  He  eomparea  it  to  a  rtnuDge 
ceremony  in  Mingrelia,  when  a  sacred 
boll  is  once  a  year  oorertly  introduced 
into  the  Churoii  of  St  Qtarg^  and  there 


exhibited  to  the  eyes  ot  the  jUgnnM  aa 
having  been  miiacnlonBly  iiauspmted 
thither  through  dosed  doora  b^  SL  Qeaise 
himself. 

>  An  exiled  patriaidi  of  Goofltnti- 
nople  told  Van  Sgmonti  in  the  Content 
of  Mount  Sinai,  that  he  had  dediaed 
the  patriaiehate  of  Jemadon  fnm  hit 
unwiUingnsM  to  take  part  m  what  he 
regarded  as  a  fraud.    (Tan  BgBKWt^  S55. 1 
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should  be  Christians  at  all,  than  that  being  sach  they  should 
take  this  mode  of  expressing  their  devotion  at  this  great  anni- 
versary. The  very  violence  of  the  paroxysm  proves  its  tem- 
porary character.  On  every  other  occasion  their  conduct  is 
sober  and  decorous,  even  to  dulness,  as  though — according  to 
the  happy  expression  of  one  of  the  most  observant  of  Eastern 
travellers'— -they  **  were  not  working  out,  but  tranaactinff  the 
great  business  of  salvation." 

It  may  seem  to  some  a  painful,  and  perhaps  an  unexpected 
conclusion,  that  so  great  an  uncertainty  should  hang  over  spots 
thus  intimately  connected  with  the  great  events  of  the  Christian 
religion,— that  in  none  the  chain  of  tradition  should  be 
unbroken,  and  in  most  cases  hardly  reach  beyond  the  age 
of  Constantine.  Is  it  possible,  it  is  frequently  asked,  that  the 
disciples  of  the  first  age  should  have  neglected  to  mark  and 
commemorate  the  scenes  of  such  events?  And  the  answer, 
though  often  given,  cannot  be  too  often  repeated,  that  it  not 
only  was  possible,  but  precisely  what  we  should  infer  from  the 
absence  of  any  allusion  to  local  sanctity  in  the  writings  of  the 
Evangelists  and  Apostles,  who  were  too  profoundly  absorbed 
m  the  events  themselves  to  think  of  their  localities,  too  wrapt 
in  the  spirit  to  pay  regard  to  the  letter  or  the  place.  The  loss 
of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  thus  regarded,  is  a  testimony  to  the 
greatness  of  the  Besurrection.  The  loss  of  the  Manger  of 
Bethlehem  is  a  witness  to  the  universal  significance  of  the 
Incarnation.  The  sites  which  the  earliest  followers  of  Our 
Lord  would  not  adore,  their  successors  could  not.  The 
obliteration  of  the  very  marks  which  identified  the  Holy 
Places  was  effected  a  little  later  by  what  may  without 
presxmiption  be  called  the  Providential  events  of  the  time.  The 
Christians  of  the  second  generation  of  believers,  even  had  they 
been  anxious  to  preserve  the  collection  of  sites  familiar  to  their 
fathers,  would  have  found  it  in  many  respects  impossible  after 
the  ruin  of  Jerusalem  by  Titus.  The  same  judgment  which 
tore  up  by  the  roots  the  local  religion  of  the  Old  dispensation^ 
deprived  of  secure  basis  what  has  since  grown  up  as  the  local 

>  Botheo,  pp.  187—148.    See  Chapter  VII.  p.  81  fi. 
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religion  of  the  New^  The  total  obliteratioii  of  the  scenedin 
8ome  instances  is  at  least  a  proof  that  no  Divine  Pnmdenoe, 
as  is  sometimes  urged,  most  have  watched  over  them  id  othezs 
The  desolation  of  the  Lake  of  Gennesareth  has  swept  out  of 
memory  places  more  sacred  than  any  that  are  alleged  to  hsre 
been  preserved.  The  Gave  of  Bethlehem  and  the  House  d 
Nazareth,  where  our  Lord  passed  an  unconscioas  infancy  md 
an  unknown  youth,  cannot  be  compared  for  sanctity  with  dut 
**  House  "  of  Capernaum  which  was  the  home  of  His  mfiii]!iood 
and  the  chief  scene  of  His  words  and  works.  Yet  of  that  sicred 
habitation  every  vestige  has  perished  as  though  it  had  aerer 
been.  It  is  a  certain  fact,  and  one  dwelt  upon  with  considenble 
emphasis  by  the  Sacred  historian,  that  "  of  the  sepolcke  of 
Moses  no  man  knoweth  unto  this  day*."  It  is  conjectured  with 
some  probability  by  the  only  European  who  has  thorcughly 
investigated '  the  tomb  of  Mahomet  at  Medina,  that  this,  too, 
is  a  later  fiction,  and  that  in  the  first  fervour  of  the  Mussilman 
faith  the  burial-place  of  the  Prophet  was  left  unknown.  Is  it 
surprising  that  the  causes  which  thus  obscure  the  local  remini- 
scences of  the  first  beginnings  of  less  momentous  movements 
should  have  had  still  greater  weight  in  covering  with  a  like 
uncertainty  the  cradle  and  the  sepulchre  of  Gospel  EQstorj? 

But  the  doubts  which  envelop  the  lesser  things  do  not  extend 
to  the  greater ;  they  attach  to  the  "  Holy  Places,"  but  not  to 
"the  Holy  Land."  The  clouds  which  cover  the  speml 
localities  are  only  specks  in  the  clear  light  which  intests 
the  general  geography  of  Palestine.  Not  only  are  the  siies  of 
Jerusalem,  Nazareth,  and  Bethlehem  absolutely  indisputable, 
but,  as  we  have  seen,  there  is  hardly  a  town  or  village  of  note 
mentioned  in  the  Old  and  New  Testament  which  cannot  snll 
be  identified  with  a  certainty  which  often  extends  to  the  yei; 
spots  which  are  signalised  in  the  history.  If  Sixtus  V.  had 
succeeded  in  his  project  of  carrying  off  the  Holy  Sepdchre, 
the  essential  interest  of  Jerusalem  would  have  suffered  as  littk 

^  **Fait  M  eveniDg  snnbeAma  from  the  ChriiHan  Tear.  Mond^  before  Ri^ 

sea,  'See  Chapten  II.  YII.  and  X. 

Thy  footetept  all  tn  8w»*9    'deap  *  See  Bnrton*s  Pil^image  to  Ucn 

decay*  and  Medina,  ii.  pp.  109,  <U. 
Wera  blottadfrom  the  holy  gronad.**— 
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as  that  of  Bethlehem  by  the  alleged  transference  of  the  maugez 
to  S.  Maria  Maggiore,  or  as  that  of  Nazareth,  were  we  to  share 
the  belief  that  its  holy  house  were  standing  far  away  on  the 
hill  of  Loretto.  The  very  wish  to  believe  in  the  transference 
is  a  proof  of  the  slight  connection  between  an  attachment  to  the 
mere  sanctaaries,  and  the  enduring  charm  which  must  always 
attach  to  the  real  scenes  of  great  events.  It  shows  the  diffe- 
rence (which  is  often  confounded)  between  the  local  supersti- 
tion of  touching  and  handling,  of  making  topography  a  matter 
of  religion — and  that  reasonable  and  religious  instinct  which 
leads  us  to  investigate  the  natural  features  of  historical  scenes, 
sacred  or  secular,  as  one  of  the  best  helps  to  conceiving  of  the 
events  of  which  they  were  the  stage. 

These  **  Holy  Places  "  have,  indeed,  a  history  of  their  own, 
which,  whatever  be  their  origin,  must  always  give  them  a 
position  amongst  the  celebrated  spots  which  have  influenced 
the  fortunes  of  the  globe.  The  convent  of  Bethlehem  can 
never  lose  the  associations  of  Jerome,  nor  can  the  Church  of 
the  Holy  Sepulchre  ever  cease  to  be  bound  up  with  the  recol- 
lections of  the  Crusades,  or  with  the  tears  and  prayers  of 
thousands  of  pilgrims,  which,  of  themselves,  amidst  whatever 
fanaticism  and  ignorance,  almost  consecrate  the  walls  within 
which  they  are  offered.  But  these  reminiscences,  and  the 
instruction  which  they  convey,  bear  the  same  relation  to  those 
awakened  by  the  original  and  still  living  geography  of  Palestine 
as  the  later  course  of  Ecclesiastical  history  bears  to  its  divine 
source.  The  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  in  this  as  in 
other  aspects,  is  a  type  of  the  History  of  the  Church  itself,  and 
the  contrast  thus  suggested  is  more  consoling  than  melancholy. 
Alike  in  Sacred  Topography  and  in  Sacred  History,  there  is  a 
wide  and  free  atmosphere  of  truth  above,  a  firm  ground  of 
reality  beneath,  which  no  doubts,  controversies,  or  scandals, 
concerning  this  or  that  particular  spot,  this  or  that  particular 
opinion  or  sect,  can  affect  or  disturb.  The  Churches  of  the 
Holy  Sepulchre  or  of  the  Holy  House  may  be  closed  against 
as,  but  we  have  still  the  Mount  of  Olives  and  the  Sea  ol 
Galilee;  the  sky,  the  flowers,  the  trees,  the  fields,  which 
suggested  the  Parables ;  the  holy  hills,  which  cannot  be  removed, 
but  stand  fast  for  ever. 
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VOCABULARY  OP  TOPOGRAPHICAL  WORDS. 

In  the  foregoing  chapters  I  have  often  had  occasion  to  refei 
to  the  richness  and  precision  of  the  local  vocabulary  of  the 
Hebrew  language.  In  the  Anthorised  Version  this  is  unfor- 
tunately lost ;  not  so  much  by  the  incorrect  rendering  of  any 
particular  word,  as  by  the  promiscuous  use  of  the  same  Englisli 
word  for  different  Hebrew  words,  or  of  different  English  words 
for  the  same  Hebrew  word.  It  has  been  my  endeavour  to 
supply  this  defect,  by  substituting  in  all  cases  one  uxiiform 
rendering  in  the  passages  quoted.  But,  in  order  to  justify 
and  explain  these  slight  changes,  I  have  thought  it  best  to 
append  a  list  of  topographical  words  used  in  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures,  with  a  brief  account  of  their  exact  meaning,  as 
fixed  by  the  root  of  the  word,  or,  if  possible,  by  actual 
examples  of  the  thing  described. 

Such  an  inquiry  is  the  more  interesting,  in  a  language  so 
primitive,  and  in  a  nomenclature  so  expressive,  as  that  of  the 
Hebrews.  The  geographical  passages  of  the  Bible  seem  to 
shine  with  new  light,  as  these  words  acquire  their  proper 
force.  How  keenly,  for  example,  are  we  led  to  notice  the 
early  tendency  to  personify  and  treat  as  living  creatures  the 
great  objects  of  nature,  when  we  find  that  the  "  springs  "  are 
•  the  eyes,' — ^the  bright,  glistening,  life-giving  eyes  of  the 
thirsty  East;  that  the  mountains  have  not  merely  summits 
and  sides,  but '  beads,'  '  shoulders,' '  ears,' '  ribs,' '  loins.'  How 
strongly  the  character  of  Eastern  scenery  is  brought  out,  when 


we  discover  that,  for  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  iiundred,  wlieie 
the  authorised  Version  reads  **  river/'  we  ought  to  read  *  dzt 
watercourse ; '  and  how  grandly  does  the  Euphrates  stand  oat, 
when  we  find  that  he  is  emphatically  **  The  River  '*  of  Asia; 
and  the  Nile,  when  we  find  that  he  has  his  own  peculiar  name, 
never  applied  to  any  lesser  stream.  How  powerfully  is  the  cave 
life  of  the  Israelite  history  illustrated  by  the  numerous  words 
for  the  cavities  in  rocks ;  the  absence  of  sea  life  by  the  few 
words  for  "bay"  or  "harbour."  What  a  picture  is  held  out 
to  us,  as  we  glance  over  the  names  of  the  several  towns  and 
cities  in  the  allocation  of  the  tribes  by  Joshua,  and  see  that, 
in  Judsea,  the  "  Hazer  "  or  Bedouin  village  hangs  eveiywhere 
on  the  frontier ;  that  the  remnants  of  the  lairs  of  wild  beasts 
linger  in  the  towns  of  the  interior ;  that "  terebinth "  and 
"forest"  grew  once  where  they  have  long  since  vanished; 
that  the  "  tents"  were  still  found  in  Havoth-Jair  beyond  the 
Jordan.  How  clearly  are  the  natural  divisions  of  the  eountry 
exhibited,  as  we  see  the  often-repeated  arrangement  of 
Palestine  into  "  the  country  of  the  '  mountains'  *'  [of  JudaL 
Ephraim  and  Naphtali],  the  "south"  [of  the  frontier],  and 
"the  low  country"  [of  Philistiaj,  and  the  "  issuings  forth  of 
the  springs"  [of  Pisgah], — or  again,  the  "desert"  [of  tibe 
Jordan],  the  "  sea-shore"  [of  the  Phoenician  plain,] — or  agaio, 
"the  circles,"  or  "the  round"  [of  the  oases  of  the  Jordan], 
and  the  "level  downs"  [of  the  trans- Jordanic  table-lands]. 
Many  are  the  events  of  which  the  scene  is  fixed  by  the  predse 
mention  of  "  the  mountain"  instead  of  "  the  hill,"  or  of  "the 
hill"  instead  of  "the  mountain;"  "the  spring"  for  "the  wdl," 
or  "  the  well"  for  "  the  spring ;"  the  "river"  for  "  the  torrent" 
or  "  the  torrent"  for  "  the  river."  Many  are  the  images  which 
come  out  with  double  force  from  perceiving  their  original  local 
meaning ;  as  when  "  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death"  is  seen 
to  be  a  narrow  *  ravine,'  where  the  shade  of  the  closing  rocks  is 
never  absent. 

So  also  by  restoring  the  definite  article,  which  the  En^isb 
translators — whether  following  the  Vulgate  or  for  other  xeasooa 
which  cannot  here  be  examined — ^too  often  ne^ected,  the  loca- 
lity which  would  else  be  passed  by  as  unknown,  comes  ont 
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elothed  with  a  long  train  of  venerable  recollections,  or  distin- 
gnished  by  some  remarkable  feature.  Thus  we  shall  find  that 
the  spot  by  which  ^'the  angel  of  the  Lord  found"  Hagar 
was  not  merely  "a  fountain  of  water/'  as  we  read  in  our 
version,  but  a  well-known  spot^ '  the  spring'  of  water  in  the 
wilderness — "  the  *  spring'  in  the  way  to  Shur,"  which  probably 
refreshed  the  traveller  in  the  desert  in  times  long  after.  Thus 
'  th^*  solitary  oak  of  Deborah  (Gen.  xxxv.  8)  stands  out  as  a 
landmark  to  our  eyes ;  and  we  perceive  that  the  tree  in  which 
Absalom  met  his  death,  was  evidently  a  tree  of  note  even 
amongst  the  forests  of  Gilead,  not  only  held  in  remembrance 
at  the  date  of  the  composition  of  the  history,  but  well  known 
before  the  occurrence,  as  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  it  is  not 
only  called  ***the'  great  'terebinth'"  in  the  narrative,  but 
that  the  same  form  is  used  by  Joab's  informant — ^^^  A  certain 
man  told  Joab,  I  saw  Absalom  hanging  in  *  the  terebinth/ " 
(2  Sam.  xviiL  19,  20.) 

Finally,  it  is  instructive  to  observe  the  tenacity  with  which 
these  local  designations  have  in  some  instances  survived  even 
to  this  day  in  the  native  Arabic.  The  valley  of  Ccele-Syria 
is  still  called  by  the  same  peculiar  woxd  for  'plain'  which  it 
bore  in  the  time  of  Amos :  and  the  desert  valley  of  the  Dead 
Sea  has  never  lost  its  name  of  "  Arabah." 

All  these  points  which  have  been  briefly  intimated  in  the 
general  sketch,  will  be  stated  at  length  in  the  following  Cata- 
logue.  I  have  here  to  repeat  my  obligations  to  Mr.  Grove, 
for  his  kindness  in  arranging,  verifying,  and  enlarging  the 
materials  of  this  Appendix. 


1.  Ko  attempt  has  been  made  in  the  following  Yooabulary  to  express  the 
exact  force  of  the  Hebrew  oonaonants  and  vowels  beyond  a  nniform 
rendering  of  the  same  Hebrew  by  the  same  English  letter.  Thus  n  ia 
throughout  H ;  i  is  Z  n  is  Ch,  with  the  guttural  sound  which  it  has 
in  the  Scottish  loch  and  tb^  German  aeh;  ^  is  J  pronounced  like  Y.  a* 
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in  German^  Jetu^  Jahr,  3  Ib  C  hard  u  in  eome;  s  is  Te;  piiK;  tbS; 
tf  Sh ;  and  9  is  not  rendered  at  alL  With  regard  to  tiie  Towcliitii 
only  neoeseary  to  say  generally  that  they  should  be  prononneed  nthv 
as  in  German  than  as  in  English — m^  a  fall  broad  sonnd.  The  ooh 
exception  is  in  the  ease  of  -r  whioh  is  denoted  by  (*)  so  as  to  timvtke 

aooent  strongly  on  the  following  syllable :  thus — n^9  8h'*phAlaL 

2.  Unless  specially  indicated  to  the  eontraryy  the  deriTations  and  meu- 
ings  of  the  words  are  those  of  Ctosenins,  as  giTen  in  his  Tkemmv 
LinguiB  Hehretm^  4to.  Leipsig,  1829 — iS.  The  Handworterbudi  of  Dr. 
Julias  Fiirst,  now  in  course  of  pablioation  (8yo.  Leipzig^  Tanchnitzj, 
has  been  referred  to  when  poenble. 

3.  The  Greek  qnotationsi  unless  otherwise  noted,  are  from  the  Yatieis 
codex  of  the  LXX,  in  the  edition  of  Van  Ess  (Leipzig,  Taiuliiiiti, 
1835).  Where  the  readings  of  the  Alexandrian  liSS.  dife  froa 
these  and  haye  seemed  worthy  of  notice,  they  are  distingniabed  \ij  tJK 
prefix  of  Alex,  and  are  taken  from  the  fcJio  of  Grabe  (Oxford,  Wl-^\ 
Aq,,  Symm,^  Theod,,  denote  the  yersions  of  Aquila,  Symmaehut  lad 
Theodotion,  as  giyen  in  Bahrdt's  edition  of  the  fragments  of  Oiiges'i 
Hexapla  (2  yols.  8yo.  Leipzig,  1770).  The  yery  few  citations  from  the 
Targum  and  the  Samaritan  yersion  haye  been  taken  from  Waltoa'! 
Polyglott  The  Latin  quotations  from  the  Yulgate — always  in  italio- 
are  from  the  edition  of  Van  Ess  (3  yols.  8yo,  TuMngen,  1^> 
Oooasional  reference  is  made  to  the  German  yersion  of  De  Wette  (Heidel- 
berg, 1839) ;  to  that  edited  by  Dr.  Zunz— Old  Testament  only— (Bdin, 
1848) ;  and  to  the  translation  of  Isaiah  by  Gesenius  (Leipzig,  1S29.] 
The  edition  of  Ewald's  Geschiohte  referred  to  is  the  second. 

4.  The  words  between  double  inyerted  commas,  as  ^'  palaces,"  are  in- 
yariably  quotations  from  the  Text  of  the  English  AuthoriaedYersoB; 
while  the  single  commas,  as '  diiF,'  are  exdusiyely  employed  to  indicit£ 
the  yariations  from  that  Text  consequent  on  the  new  renderiog  of  ^ 
topographical  words  ^  Thus  "  the  crag  of  the  *  cliff' "  denotes  that  the 
passage  is  quoted  from  the  Authorised  Version  (Job  xxxix.  28),  Int 
that  the  word  *  diff'  is  subatituted  for  the  **  rook"  there  found,  asbssg 
a  more  accurate  rendering  of  the  Hebrew  word  Sela  (see{29e).  I> 
like  manner  <'  the  yalley  of  <  the  Terebinth,' "  denotes  that  *  the  Tere' 
binth,'  is  substituted  for  <•  Elah"  of  the  English  Bible.    (Bee  §76). 

5.  The  passages  quoted  under  each  head  are  intended  as  far  as  possibie 
to  be  a  complete  list  of  all  the  occurrences  of  the  word  in  the  Oid 
Testament.  Where  this  is  the  case  the  word  [AU]  will  be  foasd 
subjoined  (see  §§1,  2,  &c.).  But  when  the  occurrences  have  been  tM 
numerous  for  entire  quotation,  the  word  All  is  omitted,  indicating  t^ 
a  selection  only  has  been  giyen* 


'  It  will  be  percdyed  that  tbia  method  amendnienfti  of  them,  has  beta  tiSsi^ 
«f  distinguiahing  between  the  renderinga  aa  &r  as  poanble  thioaghout  the  ettia 
of  the  Auuioriaed  Teralon  and  attempted      work. 
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8.  thnraghoiit  the  oompilation  of  this  Catalogue,  great  asBiatanoe  haa 
been  deriyed  from  the  yery  aootuate  Conoordanoe  of  Mr.  Wigram, 
(«The  Sngliahman'a  Hebrew  and  Gholdee  Conoordanoe,"  2  Tcla« 
Longman,  1843.) 
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1 
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Jantcn 
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Naehal tomat  U 
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Nekik      .     .     eranny  (of  a  diff)  ^*i 

Nikermh  .     .     .   hole  (of  a  rock)  Sm 
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Peleg BUeam  8d 

Peraioth  .     .      unwnlled  viUsgea  87 
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Sadeh fidd  15 
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Sela diff  29 
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Shefi bare  hill  27 
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Sheteph flood  49 
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Shoehah pitfidi  66 
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Tealah eondiit  41 
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L— VAI.LEYS,  TRACTS  OF  LAND,  &t. 

EICEK,  pp.7,  a'Yalley' — ^frompoq^  to  be  deep,  unexplored,  used,  hoir- 
ever,  not  so  much  in  the  sense  of  depression  as  of  extension,  like 
$a$€ia  abkii  (II.  y.  142),  and  as  we  speak  of  *  a  deep '  as  opposed  to  a 
'  shallow'  house.  And  thus  the  word  is  not  appUed  to  ravines,  but  to 
the  long  broad  sweeps  sometimes  found  between  parallel  ranges  of  hiUs. 
Such  is  the  "  valley  of  Jezreel,"  between  Gilboa  and  Little  Hermon. 
If  the  above  is  the  oorreot  meaning  of  the  word,  then  the  **  Valley  of 
Jehoshaphat"  (Joel  iiu  2,  12),  cannot  be  the  narrow  glen  between  Olivet 
and  Moriah,  to  which  the  name  is  now  applied. 

The  Emeka  of  Palestine  named  in  the  Bible,  are  as  follows : — 

1.  <«  The  «a2e  of  Siddim,"  (t.  e.  <  of  the  fields,*  see  Sadeh.)  Gen.  <!▼.  a,  8, 
10,  LXX,  (pdpay^  iXvjc^,  icotXhs  ^  &\mc4. 

2.  "  The  wdUy  of  Shaveh,  which  ia  the  king's  dale,*"  (see  Shaveh),  Gen.  xiv. 
17,  'T^y  KoiXdSa  rdv  ltafi6'  rouro  ^¥  rh  v^iw  r&y  fiturtKuow, 

3.  *'  The  vale  of  Hebron,**  Gen.  xzxviL  14.     ^  KoiXhs  rtis  X*$pi&y, 

4.  <'ThevaZ^ofAchor,'*(i.e.<of  trouble').  Josh.  vlL  24, 26,  xt.  7 ;  Isa.  Ixv. 
10  ;  Hob.  it  15.    'Ax^,  and  '"EfUKaxipt  and  ^dptey^  ^X^P* 

5.  **  The  ffoUep  of  Ajalon."    Josh.  x.  12.     Korh  ^>dptpyya  alK^r* 

6.  "  The  voOeyof  Bc^haim,*'  («.€.  <of  giants*).  Joth.  xv.  8 ;  xriii.  16 ;  2Sam. 
V.  18,  22  ;  xxiiL  18  ;  1  Ghnxn.  xL  15  ;  xiv.  9,  18 ;  KotXkt  r&if  reri^ir, 
paupfiif,  and  yiiydrrm¥,    Isa.  xrlL  5.     ^9  ^dpetfyt  orcpf^ 

7.  "  The  valley  of  JesreeL**  Josh.  xrU.  16  ;  Jnd.  vL  88 ;  vii  1,  8,  12 ; 
Hob.  i,  5.  koOJm  *U(pa/iK,  Probably  this  is  the  yallejr  named  in  1  Sam. 
xxxL  7)  and  1  Ohron.  x.  7. 

8.  "  The  vaUey  of  Eeds.**    Joeh.  xviii.  21.    ^AfuKcuris, 

9.  **  The  valley  that  [Ueth]  by  Beth-rehob,"  m  which  Laiah  or  Dan  waa 
situated.  Jnd.  xriii.  28.  iroiX^.  (See  Note  on  Northern  Boundary,  p.  400). 

10.  «Th6va2%ofBUih,*'(ie.'of/A«Terebinth'n^'3^).  1  Sam.  xviL  2, 19, 
xxL  10.  KotXhs  rris  r«p«filp$w :  t^s  9p^s :  *HAa. 

11.  "The  vaUey  of  Beraohah,"  (t.e.  <of  blessing*).   2  Chron.  xx.  26.    rip 
ai^X&va  rris  ehKoySaSt  also  Kotkis. 

12.  <' The  voO^  of  BaoB,*'(ie. 'of  weeping'  >q}9'?,),  Fa.  IxxxIt.  6.  miA^t 
rw  KXiwOfi&vos, 

18.  '*  The  valley  of  Sncooth."    Ps.  cviii.  7,  Ix.  6.     kmAAs  rw  vmjy&if. 

14.  '<Thevfl^of  Gibeon.*'    Isa.  xxriii.   21.     ^pdpay^  yofiatl^.    Probably 
the  valley  of  Ajalon  (5). 

15.  '*  The  valley  of  Jehoshaphat."    Joel  ui.  2,  12.     icoiAAf  *lw<reubdr. 

16.  "The9aZZ€yof'the'deei8ion,'*(or, 'ofChamti.*  Yrrp}  '9).   Joel  iii.  14.  i 
«oiXAf  T^s  8(infff. 

I  I 
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In  Joth.  six.  27,  we  Iiaye  Beih-emek,  'lionae  of  the  Talley,*  and  in  xSL  11^ 
"  mount  of  the  valUy" 

The  word  is  also  used  without  special  designation,  in  Numb.  zIt.  25; 
Josh.  Tiu.  13 ;  xiii.  19,  27;  Jnd.  L  19,  34,  y.  15 ;  1  Sam.  vi.  13 (Bethshe- 
mesh);  2  Sam.  xyiii.  18  (<<dale");  1  Kings  xx.  28;  1  Chion.  zii.  15; 
xxvii.  29;  Job  xxxix.  10, 21 ;  Psalm  Ixy.  13;  Cant.  ii.  1;  Isaiah  xxii.  7; 
Jer.  zxi.  13 ;  xxxi.  40 ;  xlyii.  6 ;  xlyiii.  8 ;  xlix.  4 ;  Micah  L  4. 

With  the  six  exceptions  noticed  above  the  rendering  in  the  Auth. 
Vers,  is  "  valley." 

The  word  is  most  frequently  rendered  by  the  LXX  by  moixdt-^ 
but  also  by  ^dpay^  vtSlw,  and  aixAf,  In  Josh.  xr.  8,  it  is  ix  fupmn  yn\ 
ym^t/b — as  if  Ge,  a  ravine,  had  been  read  for  Emek,  and  been  literally 
rendered,  having  afterwards  been  taken  to  be  tq,  the  earth,  and  pat  into 
the  genitive  case  accordingly.  In  Jer.  xxxi.  40,  the  Hebrew  is  literally 
rendered  by  mtxia  ^ayofitlfi.  In  Jer.  xlvii.  5  and  xlix.  4,  the  LXX  a^ear 
to  have  read  pa»  Anak,  for  pas  Emek,  for  tiiey  render  these  passages, 
o/  KctrdXaaroi  *Eptuct/i,  and  rois  r^uus  'EmeiccI^  Compare  Josh.  xiii.  19,  ^  i> 
Upti'^Kiir.  [all] 

eia,  ^t  alBO  ^i,  and  6£,  ^""l,  and  H**!,  a  <  Ravine :'  possibly  fiom  the 
same  root  as  ycua,  79,  and  in  Oerm,  Gku,  in  the  general  sense  of  flatnev: 
but  more  probably  from  CTI,  to  break  out,  used  of  water  bursting  forth 
in  Job  xxxviiL  8,  and  Esek.  xxxii.  2. 

By  this  word  are  designated  actual  gorges,  really  or  apparently  temed 
by  a  burst  of  water,  such  as  the  Stk  at  Petra  (see  Chap.  L  p.  89}. 
Hence  is  derived  the  name  of  Gihon,  the  second  river  of  Paradiae ;  aiwi 
also  of  the  spring  or  reservoir  near  Jerusalem,  in  all  probability  sitnated 
at  the  mouth  of  the  G^Hinnom, — the  narrow  glen  of  ffifinnwi^ — eomth  of 
the  city ;  which  affords  the  best  instance  of  the  meaning  of  the  vofd. 
There  is  one  passage  where  Smek  and  Oat  seem  to  be  used  oonvertiUy. 
In  1  Sam.  xvii.  2,  <<  Saul  pitched  in  the  valley  (Emek)  of  <  the  Ten- 
binth,' "  which  in  the  following  verse  seems  to  be  described  as '  the  ravine' 
(Gai)  6  oAx^y.  But  probably  a  closer  inspection  of  the  locality  would  show 
(what  indeed  a  closer  inspection  of  the  text  suggests)  that  the  ravine 
between  the  two  armies  was  the  glen  into  which  the  valley  contracted  in 
its  descent  towards  the  plain  of  Philistia,  and  through  which  (xviL  52, 
€fa%  again)  the  routed  army  fled  on  their  way  to  Ekron. 

The  name  Gai  is  given  to  several  localities  of  Palestine :  these  are: — 

1.  '< The  va22ey,  in  the  'field*  of  Hoab,"  "over  against  Beth-peor,"  in  which 
Mooes  was  boned.    Nnmb.  xxi.  20 ;  Dent.  iii.  29  ;  It.  46  ;  zzziT.  6. 

2.  **The  valley  of  Hinnom,**  or  *<ofihe  son,**  or  "the  diildienof  Hibmb.* 
Josh.  zv.  8 ;  zriii.  16 ;  2  Kings  zziii.  10 ;  2  Chron.  xzriii.  S.  ^ygin  $  • 
Neh.  xi.  80  ;  Jer.  riL  81,  82 ;  xix.  2,  6  ;  zzziL  85.    ProlwUy  laaL  zzS.  1,  & 

This  ravine  also  gave  its  name  to  the  "vo&y-gate**  of  Jenaalsm.    S 
Chron.  xxri.  9  ;  Neh.  iL  18,  15,  iii.  18. 
8.  *'  The  valley  of  Jiphthah-cl,"  lying  on  the  border  betveen  Sebahai  mai 
Joeb.  xix.  14.  27. 
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4.   '<  The  valley  of  Zeboin"  (bysBSM).     1  Sam.  ziii.  18.     (See  Neh.  xl  84.) 
ff.  "  The  valley  of  8alt»*'  a  rayine  in  ihe  neighbonrhood  of  Sela  (Fetra),  in  which 

Darid  and  Amaiiah  defeated  and  killed  large  numben  of  the  Bdomitea.  2  Sam. 

TiiL  18 ;  IChron.  xriii  12  ;  2Kin9i  zir.  7  ;  2Chron.  zxr.  12  ;  P».  Iz.  title^. 

6.  "  The  valley  of  Zephathah.'*    2  Chron.  zir.  10. 

7.  '*  The  valley  of  Ghaiashim,"  1  Chion.  ir.  14,  or  <*  of  eraftemen,*'  Neh.  zi.  85. 

8.  '<  The  valley  of  the  Panengen,*'  (or  of  Oberim).     Bzek.  zxziz.  11. 

9.  '*  The  valley  of  Hamon-gog."    Biek.  zzzix.  11,  15. 

10.  '<  The  mOi^;*  lying  on  the  north  aide  of  Al    Joah.  Tiii.  2  ;  lee  Chap.  IV. 

11.  *<Some  valley f^  near  the  Jordan,  in  which  the  eons  of  the  Prophets  Kmght 
Elijah,  after  hia  aaoent  to  Hearen.  2  Kings  iL  16 — ^perhaps  the  one  jnat 
mentioned,  more  probably  on  the  east  of  the  Jordan. 

12.  **  The  valley**  of  Qedoi*  (LXX,  Gerar ;  T4papa,  Ims  rw  iuwroMh  rris  Tal) 
whence  the  Simeonites  drore  the  children  of  Ham.  •  1  Chron.  ir.  89. 

18.  In  Numb.  zzi.  11,  Ije-abarim  is  given  by  the  LXX,  Axo^  7  >  ^  *nd  in  zxz. 
44,  45,  roc ;  perhaps  indicating  the  eziitenoe  of  some  '  rarine/  to  the  sonth- 
east  of  the  Dead  Sea»  the  traces  of  which  are  now  lost  from  the  Hebrew  tezt. 

The  word  is  used  without  any  special  application,  in  Psalm  xxiiL  4 
("theyaUeyoftke  shadow  of  death");  Isa.  xxriiL  1, 4 ;  xl.4;  Jer.  ii. 
23;  Ezek.  yi.  3;  yii.  16;  xzzi.  12;  xxxiL  5  ;  zxxy.  8;  zxxyi.  4,  6  ; 
Micah  i.  6;  Zeoh.  xiy.  4>,  5. 

The  rendering  of  tiie  Auth.  Vers,  is  in  eyeiy  case  ''  valley." 
The  LXX  have  commonly  rendered  Gal  by  f4^«yt — ^but  also  by 
M(nf,  KoiXiUf  and  tAkAif.  They  haye  in  seyeral  cases  expressed  it  literally 
hj  yv,  ta  iy  yj  in^ofi,  or  rS  iScrf iwofb  One  such  case  has  been  already 
noticed  under  Emek.  In  2  Kings  ii.  16,  it  is  strangely  translated 
fiow6s.  [all] 

^  3. 

SHAYEH,  TV}^,  a  <Dale'  or  leyel  spot:  from  thi^,  to  make  leyd  (Isaiah 
xxyiii.  25).  The  word  only  occurs  twice--on  both  occasions  for  places 
appazentiy  east  of  the  JorduL  (1)  Gen.  xiy.  6,  Shayeh-kiriaihaim — the 
dale  of  (or  near)  Kiqaihaim,  *  the  double  city,'  therefore  in  the  district 
afterwards  taken  by  Reuben  (Numb.  xxxiL  37).  LXX,  hf  laug  if  v^i. 
(2)  Gen.  xiy.  17.  '*  The  yalley  of  Shayeh^  which  is  the  <  yalley '  of  the 
Xing,"  T^y  KotkHa  rev  JUtfi^  (Alex,  t^v  Sovl^ :  Yen.  Yenet.  r^r  tnir) 
rmho  fp  rh  wMn^  rw  0affiX4my  (Alex.  fiairiXws),  In  2  Sam.  xyiiL  18, 
where  'the  yalley  of  the  Xing'  is  mentioned,  the  word  is  Emek 
(f  1)  and  not  Shayeh.  [aU] 

M. 

M'TSULLAH,  nV^O,  <  dell '  or  <  bottom : '  from  ^,  hidden  in  shade. 
Occurs  only  in  Zeoh.  i.  8,  probably  for  a  secluded  part  of  the  rayine  of 
the  Xedron,  containing  a  "  myrtie  "  groye  (see  p.  145  note.)   Jerome,  mi 

1  See  Chapter  I.  part  ii  p.  95.  ^  Shaveh  may  be  an  dder  word  than 

'  See  Bwald,  Geechiehte^  L  822,  note,  Smek,  in  whidi  oase  this  sentenee  is 

*  In  this  tezt)  Zech.  zir.  4^  it  is  naed  parallel  to  the  ezpreasions,  the  Lake  of 

for  the  deft  which  is  repreaentedaarending  Winder-mere;    the    Valley    oi    Nant* 

Mount  OliTet  in  twain,  as  if  with  another  gwjnant ;  Ped-caeUe, 

rayine  like  that  of  Kedron  or  Hinnom. 
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§  5. 

BIK*AH,  n^iJ?,  a  'Plain' — ^properly  a  plain  between  mountains:  fcon 
?)?|,  to  rend.  But  it  differs  from  Gai — ^which  seems  to  be  derived  from  a 
similar  idea  in  this  respect,  that  the  rent  implied  in  Gai  is  one  of  com* 
paratively  modem  formation,  while  that  implied  in  Bikah  carries  us  bad? 
to  the  first  separation  of  level  land  and  mountains. 

Bikah  is  never  used  like  Gai  for  a  narrow  valley,  but  for  a  broad  pbin 
ftndosed  within  ranges ;  like  that  of  Gcsle-Syria,  which  still  bears  tiic 
name  of  ArdeUBekaa,  ''  the  land  of  the  plains,"  as  apparently  in  the 
'  ime  of  the  Jews  it  was  called  Bikath-Aven :  Amos  i.  5, 

The  Bikahs  named  in  the  Bible  are : — 

1.  *<  The  vaUey  of  Jericho,'*  Dent  zxzir.  8. 

2.  '<  The  wiUey  of  Mispeh,"  Joeh.  xi.  8. 

8.  '<  The  vdOey  of  Lebanon,**  Joah.  zi.  17  ;  xiL  7. 

4.  <'  The  vaJUy  of  Megiddo,**  2  Ghron.  zxzr.  22  ;  Zeeh.  ziL  11. 

5.  <<  Tik»  plain  of  Ono,**  Neh.  tL  2. 

6.  "  Thej>2aMi  of  Aven,'*  Amoa^  L  5. 

7.  '*  Th»plam  of  Dura,  in  the  provmoe  of  Babylon,"  Dan.  liL  1. 

8.  ''ThejiTatM  of  MoBopotamia,**  Eiek.  iii.  22,  28 ;  viu.  4;  xxrriL  1,  S 
(marg,  **  Ohampaign  **)  ;  probably  the  same  as 

9.  The  ''plain  in  the  land  of  Shinar,'*  Oen.  xt.  2. 

Besides  the  above,  the  word  is  used  generally  in  the  following  pas- 
sages : — ^Deut.  viii.  7 ;  xi.  11 ;  Ps.  eiv.  8;  Isai.  xli.  18 ;  Ixiii.  14  (in  all 
rendered  "valley") ;  Isai.  xl.  4  ("  plara"). 

In  the  LXX  the  word  invariably  used  for  Bikah  is  tcSW.        [all] 

h  6. 

MISHOR,  n*kt^p,  <  level  downs*  or  table-land :  from  i8(,  just,  atraight- 
forward ;  hence  applied  to  a  country  without  rock  or  stone ;  like  ^^f^Xca, 
^cA^f,  (N.  T.  A^A^f,)  properly  a  level  without  stones,  ^cAAc^,  and  t^os 
in  the  New  Testament  used  for  plainness  or  simplicity  of  charaoter.  The 
transition  is  seen  in  Ps.  xxvii.  11 ;  ozliii.  10 ;  Isai.  xl.  4  ;  xlii.  16. 

With  the  article  (i^«3^n,  ham-Miahor),  the  word  is,  with  one  posnble 
exception,  used  for  the  upland  downs  east  of  Jordan,  apparently  io 
contradistinction  to  the  rocky  soil  and  more  broken  ground  on  the  weat^ 
Its  use  in  1  Kings  xx.  23 — 25,  fixes  the  site  of  the  battle  of  Aphek  aa  on 
the  east  of  Jordan  (see  p.  135).  The  possible  exception  notioed  above  ia 
2  Chron.  xxvi.  10,  where  it  would  seem  that  the  "  Mishor"  in  which 
the  cattle  of  Uzziah  were  pastured,  must  have  been  within  his  own 


'  In  later  times  this  distinction  was  original  "M^fr,  inoorreetij  read  hj  the 

probably  lost,  and  the  term  applied  to  Gi^sk  translator  as  'iii99=a  saw.    So 

other  plains  west  of  the  Jordan.     For  in  also   in  the  Samaritan   venion  of  tiis 

Judith  iiL  9 — ^if  the  coi\)ectare  of  Beland  Pentatench,     and    in    the    Ghtfgun   of 

iPal.  748 ;  see  Gesenins,  Thes.  382)  be  oor-  Onkelos,  Mishor  is  used  as  the  equvakot 

sect— the  word  rendered  xpfajK—Kngliflh  of  Smek  in  Gen.  xiv.  2,  8,  10  ;  zixni. 

rersion  "strait" — and  applied   to  the  14,  and  other  plaeos.    See  note  to  §  7C8. 
'^hiu  of  Bsdraelon,  was  in  the  Hebrew 
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dominions ;  just  as  the  Cannel  in  the  same  yerse  most  be  that  in  the  south 
of  Judah,  and  not  the  well-known  mountain  of  the  same  name  in  the 
northern  kingdom.  But  its  trans- Jordanic  situation  would  be  accounted 
for  by  TTzziah's  connection  with  the  Ammonites  (verse  8). 

In  its  topographical  sense  the  word  occurs  in  Deut.  iii.  10 ;  iy.  43 ; 
Josh.  ziii.  9,  16,  17,  21 ;  zx.  8;  1  Kings  xx.  23,  25 ;  2  Chron.  xxvi. 
10 ;  Jer.  xxi.  13 ;  zlyiii.  8,  21,  and  (in  LXX  and  Vulgate)  in  Josh. 
zxi.  36. 

In  the  Authorised  Yersion  it  is  everywhere  translated  ''  plain"  or 
*^  plains."  By  the  LXX  it  is  either  rendered  4  Murwp— or  translated  by 
itMo¥\  mha^ ;  4  7n  4  irtSof^  or  (1  Kings  xx.  only)  tear'  tM,  By  Aquila 
and  Symmaohus  v  SftaK^ ;  fi  cMcib ;  koiKos  r^ot ;  and  by  Jerome  planities : 
campestria.    See  Chap.  YIII.,  p.  324.  [ail] 

SHARON,  li'iy ,  (fully  psS*)  from  t^,  level :  a  word  of  exactly  the  same 
meaning  as  Mishor.  It  occurs  always  as  a  proper  name,  and  excepting 
once,  with  the  article ;  |Vt^,  Ha-Sharon, — <  the  level  ground.'  It  is 
thus  invariably  applied  to  the  plain  between  the  mountains  of  Ephraim 
and  the  sea,  bounded  by  Joppa  on  the  south,  and  Carmel  on  the  north ; 
the  great  pasture  land  on  the  west  of  the  Jordan,  as '  the  Mishor '  was 
on  the  east.    See  Chapter  VI.,  p.  260. 

Josh.  xu.  18.     (In  the  A.  \.     '  Laaharon,"  the  article  being 

taken  as  a  part  of  the  word) LXX  omits. 

1  Ghron.  zzrii.  29 iy  r^  Imuv, 

Isaiah  xzxiii.  9 6  taptav. 

zzxT.  2 omits. 

IxY.  2 ivr^  fyvft/^. 

Cant.  iL  1 rod  xtBlou. 

The  only  exception  to  the  use  of  the  article  is  in  1  Chron.  v.  16 :  its 
absence  perhaps  indicates  that  the  Sharon,  on  which  the  Gadites  fed 
their  flocks,  was  *  the  Mishor '  of  Gilead  and  Bashan.  Indeed  it  is 
difficult  to  see  how  their  pasture  grounds  could  have  been  so  far  from 
the  tribe  as  the  maritime  plain  of  Sharon  proper.  [all] 

^  8. 

SH'PHELAH,  n J5fl!^,  a  low  flat :  from  Votf,  to  be  low.  It  has  been  con- 
jectured that  this  word  appears  in  Spain  as  Hi-spaliSf  SeviUOf  Seville ; 
having  been  transferred  by  the  flrst  Phoenician  colonists  to  the  level 
plain  of  the  Guadalquivir,  in  which  Seville  stands.  (Kenrick's  ifhtjoiiiciay 
p.  129.) 

This  word  is,  with  one  exception,  always  found  with  the  definite 
article,  n^V^,  as  the  designation  of  the  maritime  plain  of  Philistia :  Ha- 
Shephelah — *  The  low  country ;'  to  which,  in  Zeph.  ii.  5,  is  applied  the 
more  general  term  of  Canaan,  or  lowland. 

The  one  exception  is  in  Josh.  xi.  16,  ''the  valley  of  the  ..ame/' 
where  it  would  seem  to  be  used  for  the  tract  of  Sharon. 
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Ha-ShepheUh  oeoun  in  ihe  following  places : — 

Bnd^iA  Vernon, 
.    TheTale. 
.    TbeTallejB. 
.    ThenJe. 
zii.  8 ; 


Dent  i.  7 
Josh.  ix.  1 

Z.40      . 

XL  2,  16  (a) 
Judg.  L  9      m 
1  Kings z.  27. 
1  durtm.  zzTii.  28 
2GhroiL  I  15 
ix.  27 

ZZTi.  10 

Jerem.  xriL  26 
xxzii  44 

TTTlil.  13 

Obad]Ahl9  . 
Zedi.TiL7  . 
l]iaoo.ziL38 


xxTiii.  18 
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TheTillfljs. 
TheTala 
The  low  pbuns. 
TheTale. 
The  lov  plains. 
The  low  oomitary. 
The  plain. 
The  Tnlley. 
TheTale. 
The  plain. 
The  plain. 
Sephela. 


In  then  p» 
the  Twd 
>m  the  LXI  it 
r^  wMm  or  ? 
v«8iH|. 


Under  the  name  of  '*  the  plain," — ^  79 1^  tc8ii^  and  r^  vcttar,— this 
district  ia  farther  mentioned  in  1  IfiBoo.  iiL  40 ;  iy.  6 ;  ix.  21. 

*  9. 

MIB'BAR,  "^^l^'  '  wilderness :'  from  -Qi,  to  drive ;  as  in  German,  Trifi 
£rom  treiben. 

The  idea  is  that  of  a  wide  open  spaoe,  with  or  without  actual  pastme ; 
the  oonntry  of  the  nomads',  as  distingnished  from  that  of  tiie  agzieidtiinl 
and  settled  people.  With  the  artide,  ham-Midbar,  it  is  generally  ined 
for  the  desert  of  Arabia ;  but  sometimes  for  the  barren  tracts  whidb 
reaoh  into  the  frontier  of  Palestine,  as  in  the  valley  of  the  Jordan  ( Joeh. 
viii.  15),  or  in  the  southern  mountains  of  Judsda  (Judg.  L  16;  Gen. 
xxi.  14).  Compare  Matt.  iiL  1,  iy.  1,  Luke  zv.  4.  In  Arabio  tiie  oor- 
responding  word  is  Barr, 

In  the  LXX,  as  in  these  passages  of  the  N.  Test,  Midbar  is,  in  the 
great  minority  of  cases,  reudered  Ijfnv^'i  or  h  fytw^  i  but  it  is  also  oeca- 
sionally  translated  by  A^p^f ,  tanZpos  7^1,  -w^Xiov,  &o. 

In  the  Auth.  Yera.  it  is  usually  rendered  **  wilderness."  In  Kunb. 
xxxiii.  16,  16,  it  oooors  as  follows :  "  And  they  departed  from  Rephidim 
and  pitched  in  the  wOdemeu  of  Sinai :  and  they  removed  from  the 
de9eri  of  Sinai  and  pitched  at  £ibrath-hat-taa^*."  It  is  hesidei 
rendered  "desert"  in  Ezod.  iiL  1,  v.  3,  xjdiL  81;  Kumb.  zz.  1; 
Deut.  xxxii.  10 ;  2  Chron.  xxvL  10 ;  Job  xxiv.  6 ;  Isfuah  xxL  1;  Jer. 
zzv.  24.    In  Psalm  Ixxv.  6,  it  is  "  south." 


>  Partof  the  word  appears  in  the  name 
Lo>debar,  *\^1  \t>^  a  place  which  we  see 
from  2  Sam.  XTii.  27,  was  in  the  nomad 
|)astaral  oonnti^  on  the  east  of  Jordan. 
Probably  also  in  Debir,  <T9T^  on  the 
borders  of  Gad,  Josh.  xiii.  26. 

'  It  is  worthy  of  paaang  notice,  as  an 
example  of  an  ineoasistsncy  which  ocooxs 


in  ereiy  page  of  the  Auth.  Vers,  that  h 
tKiff  chapter  alone  the  same  Hdmw  vod 
oocors  with  the  fiTe  following  reodeDigi 
—"departed,**  **iemoT«l,**  ^tooktkir 
jonziMiy,"  "joomeyed,**  and  "west" 
Ebewhere  it  is  fnrther  rendaed  **•* 
flirwaid,'*  "  manshcd,**  "went  oawarf,' 
"wentawajr.** 
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^  10. 

ARABAH^  ^?*^T^>  **  desert :"  from  3:3!^,  to  be  dry  (the  same  word  as  tt; 
whence  srrn,  Horeb,  =  the  dried-up  moiuitain). 

Arabah  and  Midbar  both  describe  a  siniilar  region,  with  the  dif- 
ference, that  Midbar  desoribes  it  in  relation  to  its  nse  bj  man, — ^Arabab, 
in  relation  to  its  physical  qnalities.  Accordingly,  in  the  poetical  parts 
of  Scriptnre,  Arabah  is  nsed  almost  interchangeably  witii  Midbar,  in 
the  general  sense  of  any  nncnltiyated  wild, — ^frequently  as  the  parallel 
word  to  Midbar ;  (See  Isai.  zzxv.  1,  6,  zlL  19,  li.  3,  ftc.) 

In  the  historical  portions,  however,  the  word  is  used  with  a  remark- 
able precision : — (1)  With  the  article,  ha- Arabah,  The  Desert,  it  denotes 
(with  two  probable  exceptions,  to  be  noticed  immediately,)  the  desert 
traet  which  extends  along  the  yalley  of  the  Jordan  from  the  Dead  Sea 
to  the  Lake  of  Gennesareth,  now  called  by  the  Arabs  £l-Ghor ;  but  (2) 
when  this  is  not  intended,  and  the  word  is  used  for  other  districts,  or 
for  parts  of  the  valley  of  the  Jordan — as,  for  instance,  the  "  plains  " 
of  Moab,  or  the  '^  plains  "  of  Jericho— there  the  artide  is  omitted,  and 
the  word  is  in  the  plural,  mi-xf,  Araboth.  The  two  will  be  found 
in  juxtaposition  in  2  Kings  xxy.  4,  5 :  ''  The  king  fled  by  the  way 
tomrd  the  plain  (ha-Arabah,  1.0.  the  Ghor,  Yulg.  ad  eampntria 
soKiudims);  but  the  Ghaldees  pursued  after  him,  and  overtook  him 
in  the  plains  (Araboth)  of  Jericho,''  (in  planitie  Jericho),  (3)  The 
two  exceptions  just  named  are  Deut.  i.  1,  and  ii.  8,  in  which  (in 
the  former  probably,  in  the  latter  certainly,)  the  word  is  applied  to 
the  valley  between  tiie  Dead  Sea  and  the  Gulf  of  Akaba ;  to  which,  and 
to  which  alone,  the  name  is  now  given  by  the  Arabs  (Robinson  B.  R., 
vol.  ii.  599,  600).  In  this,  its  widest  sense,  as  the  name  of  the  whole 
valley  from  Hermon  to  the  Red  Sea,  it  corresponds  to  the  ancient  use 
of  the  word  Ghor,  by  Abulfeda, — ^the  two  words  having  had  a  parallel 
history ;  each,  in  its  lai^er  sense,  including  the  whole  extent  of  desert 
valley ;  each,  in  its  narrower  sense,  including  only  a  portion,  and  that 
portion  the  northern* 

Ha-Arabah,  tlie  Desert,  occnrs  in  the  following : 

Bent,  i  1,  7 ;  u.  8  ;  ill  17  ;  iy.  49  .  The  plain. 

XL  80 The  champaign.  In  the  great  ma- 
Josh,  iii.  16 ;  viiL  14 ;  xi.  16 ;  ziL  1,  3  The  plain.  jority  of  these  pas- 
zi.  2;zii8  .  .  .  The  plains.  sages,  the  LXX  has 
XT.  6  {yp  nd)  .  Beth-arabah.  "Apafia,  or  ^"A^- 
xviiL  18 Arabah.  fia,  and  in  tiie  le- 

1  Sam.  xxiii.  24 ;  2  Sam.  ii.  29 ;  iv.  7  .  The  plain.  mainder    M  awf 

2  Kings  xiy.  2o ;  xxt.  4 .  .  The  plain.  fuus  or  Tpb$  Smt- 
Jeremiah  xxxiz.  4  ;  Iii.  7  •  The  plain.  ft&tf;  onaa  co^  k- 
Esek.  xlyiL  8         .        .        .        .  The  desert 

In  the  plural,  Araboth  or  Arboth,  it  occurs  as  follows : 

uTiunb.  xxii.  1 ;  xxyL  8,  6S  ; 
xxxi.  12 ;  xxxiiu  48,  48^ 
50  i  XXX7.  1 ;  xxxyi.  13.     The  plains  of  Maali. 
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1,  S.  .    9li0 FbiM «r  HMk        LitheMiiia 

Joih.iT.  13;  T.   10  .    The  pbiM  «£  Jcridio.  hUnBj   'A^a0^  m 

zlu.   32         .        .         .    Tkt^MinMctUa^     daeiMiiirf;  0MeiJ«. 

8  SuL  XT.  28  .    The  pbiiL     Baft  the  liL  8)  Tt^    ' 

GhBtab   VBttdnv  k 

a6are<A,  «.  €;   the 

foidi.    See  p.  310. 

zYii  16      .        .        .    TbepleiDB. 

S  Sfai0i  zzT.  5     .        .        .    The  plains  of  Jeridia 

Jeram.  zzxiz.  £  ;  lii  8.        .    The  phuBs  of  Jerieho. 


In  the  poetioal  books,  sometiiiies  witJi,  and  sometiines  witiMiit  the 
vtiole,  but  apparentlj  with  the  general  sense  of  a  deserty  tiie  void  is 
fonnd:  Job  xziy.  5,  zxxix.  6 ;  Isai.  xxdii  9,  xxxy.  1,  6,  zL  8p  zU.  19, 
li.  3 ;  Jer.iL  6,  y.  6,  xvii.  6, 1.  12, 11. 43 ;  Amos  tL  14;  Zeoh.  zrr.  10. 

It  is  rendered  in  these  passages  by  the  LXX  fpwMr;  Sm^mC;  ri  CmAj^k, 
br§ipos,  and  Sfiaros;  Iam  and  ieypit,  la  the  Authorised  Veisioii,  *'  wilder- 
ness,"  <<  desert,"  or  **  plain,''  apparently  indiscriminately.  [all] 

^    11. 

J'SHIMON,  r&S?>  <  waste :'  from  o$  to  be  laid  waste;  with  the  aztide, 
^yparently  for  the  desert  traot  in  the  south  of  Palestine,  on  both  aides  of 
the  Dead  Sea  (see  Num.  xzi.  20;  xxiiL  28;  1  Sam*  zziiL  19,  24: 
zxyL  1,  Z)K  In  all  these  oases  the  English  ▼eni<»i  haa  *'  JediimoB,' 
Beth- Jesimoth,  the  **  house  of  the  wastes,"  Nam.  TTziii.  49,  is  in  th€ 
same  district. 

Without  tho  article,  it  occurs  in   the  following  poetioal 
generally  with  the  meaning  of  the  Wilderness  of  the 

Deut.  xxxiL  10 ;  Pa  IxTiiL  7 " 

Pb.  IxzTiii.  40  ;  otL  14  ;  Isai.  zliiL  19,  20        .        .     "desert." 
Pb.  crii.  4 "sdlitaiy." 

LXX  generally  &ai8p0f— sometimeB  UpvifAos.  [all] 

§  12. 

C  iCCAR,  *^9?,  *  round  :*  from  T^  to  moye  in  a  drole ;  thus  ximKn,  currat, 
dzde.  In  accordance  with  its  origin,  this  word  is  used  in  the  BiUe  jl 
i&iree  senses,  each  inyolying  the  idea  of  circularity :  (1)  a  ooin,  or  pkee 
of  money— a  '*  talent,"— 4M  Exod.  zzy.  39,  2  Kings  y.  22,  23,  1  GhroB. 
zxii.  2 ;  (2)  a  cake,  or  loaf  of  bread,~£zod.  zzix.  23,  1  Sam.  z.  3, 
1  Chron.  zyi  3 ;  and  (3)  topographically,  mostly  with  the  artidop  Ha- 
Ciccar,  for  (a)  the  floor  of  the  yalley  throngh  which  the  Jordan  nms; 
but  more  especially  for  (b)  the  oasis  which  formerly  ezisted  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  riyer,  '*  well  watered  eyery  where  ...  as  the  gardefa  of  the 
Lord  and  the  land  of  Egypt,"  in  which  '<  the  cities  of  the  *  round  **  sftoo^ 
before  their  destruotion.     See  Chapter  YIL  p.  284,  287. 

*   ^^-^^——^ -—  —     ,         ,11,1  I         II ^ LLUJ    ■  II  ■      ■■     -      MJ— i      ■!■  ■     I  ■- —       -       -  — -.. 

*  The  tiro  expreBsioiia,  '*  which  looketh       above  paasaces,  an  translations  of  the 
toward"  and  **  wbioh  is  befiyre  "  ia  the       same  Hebrew  words  "ar^ssia  fiwe  <C 
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In  the  former  sense  (a),  it  appears  to  be  nsed  in 


2SaiiuznU.  28^ 

1  Kings  TU.  46 

2  Ohron.  iy.  17 
Nehem.  iii.  22 
Nehem.  xii.  28 


T^K  6ihif  riiy  rov  K^xip^ 
rj|t  vMptxApomm 


In  the  latter  and  narrower  sense  (6),  it  occnrs  in 

} 


Gen.  ziiL  10,  11  (without  the  article). 

Gen.  xiii.  12         ...        .  \  tV  ^^X'^P^* 

Gen.  zix.  17,  25,  28      .        .        . 

Gen.  zix.  29         .....      r^s  mpiodcou. 

Devt.  zzzir.  8 r&  w^pixttpa* 


In  the  English  version  it  is  constantly  rendered  "  plain."  [all] 

§  13. 

OELILOTH,  niVVj,  'circles:'  from  %  to  roll. 

Of  the  fiye  times  in  which  this  woid  ooours  in  Scripture,  two  are  in 
the  general  sense  of  coast  or  border : 


Jo8h.ziii.2       .     <«  All  the  (ordM^f  of  the  Philistines.*'  ^uu 

JoeliiL4.        .     <' All  the  cocute  of  Palestme.**      .        raXiAa(a  &AAo^X«y. 

and  three  especially  relate  to  the  coarse  of  the  Jordan. 

Joeh.  xxii.  10,  11    **The  harden  of  Jordan."      •        .  TaXM  rod  'lopidyou. 

(Symm.  Bpia.) 
Biek.  zlTiL  8 '  •     **  The  east  country,**     •        .        .els  rijy  yaXtkalaif. 

Geliloth  is  distinguished  from  Ciocar,  which  will  rather  mean  the 
circle  of  yegetation  or  dwellings,  gathered  round  the  bends  and  reaches 
of  the  river.  The  word  may  perhaps  find  an  analogy  in  the  Scotch  term 
« links,"  which  has  both  the  meanings  of  Geliloth,  being  used  of  the 
snake-like  windings  of  a  stream,  as  well  as  with  the  derived  meaning  of 
a  coast  or  shore. 

A  place  named  Geliloth  is  mentioned  in  Josh,  xviii.  17,  which,  as  far 
as  the  imperfect  indications  of  the  text  allow,  seems  to  be  dose  to  the 
Arabah,  or  Jordan  valley. 

The  word  rendered  in  the  Old  Testament  Galilee, — ^probably  to  keep 
up  the  correspondence  with  the  New  Testament, — is  V^|,  Galil,  and 
c.'M?  %  the  '  district  of  the  Gentiles,'  or  heathen  (Isa.  viii.  23) ;  possibly 
from  the  nnmber  of  Canaanites  who  remained  unezpelled  from  the  cities 
of  that  part  of  the  country  (see  Judg.  i.  27—33).  It  seems,  from  1  Kings 
ix.  11,  to  have  consisted  of  twenty  cities,  the  chief  of  which  was  the 
sacred  city,  Kedesh  in  Galilee,  or  Kedesh-Naphtali.  [all] 


*  Evald  (2nd  edit.)  vol.  iii  237,  has  »  "These  waters  issue  out  toward  the 

an  ingenions   suggestion  of  a  different  eastern  *  circles  *  [of  the  Joidanl  and  go 

meaning.    See  Chapter  VIII.,    p.  329  down  into  the  *  Arabah,' and  go  into  the 

moU.  'Dead' Sea.*' 
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^  14. 

CAR'MEL,  ^"^S,  'a  park:'^  from  ai^,  to  be  noble  (whether  of  man  a 
yegetable) ;  whence  Cerem,  a  vine',  and  Cormel,  a  ^'froitfiil  field"  n 
well  wooded  country.  Its  meaning,  as  distingniehed  from  a  '  wfldetooi' 
(Midbar,  §  9),  and  a  '  forest'  (Jaar,  §  73),  is  fixed  by 

IsaL  xziz.  17 ;  zzadL  15,  16        ...        .     "frmtfU  fi«U.'' 
Jer.  iL6,  7 « plentifiil  oontry." 

With  the  same  general  signification  it  is  also  osed  in 

2  Kmgs  xix.  28  ;  Isai.  zzzTii.  24        .        .        .  <*GanDel.'* 

IsaLx.  8 ''finiitfiiifidd." 

xTi.  10 "plentifDlfidd.'* 

Jer.  iT.  26 *'firaitfnl  place." 

xlviii.  33 "plentiM  field." 

By  the  LXX  the  word  is  rendered  ol  ^pv/acH,  ^ircXwr,  waxM^  but  b 
oftenest  given  as  Kdpfirikor, 

As  a  proper  name  (almost  invariably  with  the  definite  ailide, 
ha-Garmel)  the  word  belongs  to  two  places. 

1.  The  well-known  mountain  of  the  name,  the  present  aspeet  oi 
which  is  the  best  evidence  of  the  meaning  of  "  Garmel,"  as  a  mixtnie  U 
cultivated  ground  and  woodland.     It  occurs  as  follows : 

Josh.  xiL  22  ;  xix.  26.  1  Kuigs  xviii.  10,  20,  42.  2  Einga  iL  25 ;  ir.  2; 
Isai.  xxxiiL  0;  xxxv.  2.  Jer.  xlvL  18  ;  L  19.  Oant.  TiL  5.  AooiLi; 
ix.  8.     Mkah  rii.  14.     Nahnzn  i.  4.     Judith  i.  8. 

2.  The  Carmel  in  the  "  wilderness  of  Paran ; " — or,  as  the  LXI  i&^ 
it,  <of  Maon,' — ^in  the  south  of  Judah,  where  the  posseeaions  of  Kabal 
were,  and  the  name  of  which  continued  to  designate  David's  fiiTomite 
wife,  ''Abigail  the  Garmelitess,"  the  *'wife  of  Nabal  the  Cansdite.'' 
Inferior  as  the  vegetation  of  the  southern  Carmel  is  to  that  of  itt 
northern  namesake,  it  must  yet  have  been  a  '  park '  to  thoee  who  "went 
up "  to  it  (1  Sam.  xxv.  5)  from  the  desert  at  its  feet.  (See  Gh^  I 
pp.  100,  101.) 

See  Josh.  xv.  55.     1  Sam.  xr.  12  ;  xxv.  2,  5,  7,   40,  and  (probably)  2  Cknc 
xxvi.  10.  [all] 

^  15. 

3ADEH,  n^f^,  <  field':  probably  from  rnto,  to  smooth;  or  level  vitii  < 
harrow ;  as  arvum,  from  arare.  Hence,  although  like  the  English  wnrd 
field  it  has  several  applications  ("  the  beasts  of  the  field ;"  <*  in  the  opa 
fields ; "  <<  wild,"  literally,  *  of  the  field,')  it  is  most  commonly  used  U 
cultivated  land,  as  distinguished  from  town,  desert,  or  garden.    Has  s 


*  Qesenius,     (Jeaaia),     Garfienwald ;      of  the  vinejarda,'*  Judfea  xL  33,  ik 
Baumgarteo.  Beth-hao-CbTm, ' '  the  house  of  the  xim,' 

'  Comp.  Abe]-cerai7um,  ''the  meadow      Jer.  vi.  1. 


▲FPKKIylX  4»] 

oloor  from  the  following  pttssages  amongst  many:  Gen.  zli.  48,  xlyii 
20,  24 ;  Ley.  xix.  9,  19 ;  Nnmb.  xyi.  14,  xz.  17 ;  Bath  ii  2,  3  &o. 
2  Sam.  xziii.  11,  and  1  Chron.  xi.  13  (in  both  ''  gromid") ;  Job  xxIt. 
6 ;  Jerem.  xxvL  18 ;  Micah  iii.  12 ;  Pioy.  xxiy.  30.  A  farther  example 
of  this  use  of  the  word  is  seen  in  Gen.  xxxiii.  19,  xxxiy.  5,  7, 28,  xxxvii 
7 — 16,  where  it  is  employed  to  designate  the  pieoe  of  oultiyated  land 
lying  «( before  the  dty  "  of  Sheohem,  the  acquisition  of  whioh  marked 
the  transition  of  Jaoob  from  the  Bedouin  shepherd  into  the  agriooltoral 
settler  (Chap.  Y.  p.  236).  And  it  is  thns  used  in  2  Kings,  yiii.  3,  5 
(''land"),  for  the  property  of  the  Shunamite,  which  it  is  eyident 
from  iy.  18,  was  farm-land. 

The  expression  a^Jto  rnipn,  or  'o  nto,  "  the  field,  or  fields,  of  Moab,"  is 
used  in  Gen.  xxxyi.  3d,  and  1  Chron.  i,  46 ;  Numb  xxi.  20 ;  Buth  L  1, 
2,  6,  22,  ii.  6,  iy.  3 ;  1  Chron.  yiii.  8 ;  probably  for  the  pasture  and 
oom-fields  on  the  uplands  east  of  the  Jordan,  as  distinguished  from 
Araboth,  *'  the  plains  of  Moab,"  or  deserts,  meaning  the  dry  sunken 
region  in  the  yalley  of  the  riyer  (Chap.  YII.,  p.  298).    See  also 

'<  Country  ^  of  the  Amalekites,**  Gen.  xir.  7. 

'<  Country  of  Bdom,*'  Gen.  xzzii.  8,  'Afield  of  Edom,"  Judges  y.  4. 

*'Fidd  of  Zophim,"  Nnmbers  xziii.  14. 

"  CowUry  of  the  PhilistineSy*'  1  Sam.  xzriL  5,  7,  11.    (The  use  of  the  word 
for  the  rich  arable  land  of  the  Pbilistine  plain  is  consistent  with  the  coltiya- 
tion  eyinoed  by  the  "  com,  and  yineyards,  and  oUyes  **  of  Judges  xy.  5.) 
Country  of  Syria,"  Hosea  zii.  12.     (Compare  Gen.  xzzi.  4,  **  field.") 
Fidd  of  Zoan,"  Psalm  IzxYiu.  12,  48. 

**  Country  of  the  inheritaooe  of  Israel,'*  Judges  xx.  6. 

If  the  aboye  explanation  of  the  word  be  the  correct  one,  the  "  yale 
of  Siddim,'  (cr^^  pgo)  Gen.  xiy.  3,  8,  is  the  <  yalley  of  the  euUi- 
voted  Jields '  in  the  oasis  of  the  fiye  dties.  (Gesenius,  howeyer,  suggests 
a  different  meaning ;  Thesaurus,  p.  1321.)  The  LXX  render  it  4  ^^^cry^ 
rj  kKiHth,  Aquila,  ^  icoi\itsTSww€f>atMmp,  Theod.  and  Symm.,  rAr&\(ruy, 
Jerome,  Vattts  Silvestris, 

In  Buth  iy.  3,  the  word  occurs  twice,  each  time  differently  rendered. 
«  Naomi  that  is  come  out  of  the  country  of  Moab,  selleth  a  parcel  of  land, 
which  was,''  &c. 

By  the  LXX  Sadeh  is  oftenest  rendered  ^tip^s  ;  but  also  ir%6lo¥  and  7^, 
as  well  as  y9^pyu>Vj  9pvfAf,  x^^'t  icrrifM,  &c.  [all] 

^  16. 

SH'DEMOTH,  niD^tp,  < fields:'  from  DDt},  to  encbse.  <<The  fields  of 
Gomorrah,"  Dent,  xxxii.  32 :  of  Eidron,  2  Kings,  xxiiL  4 ;  Jer.  xxxi. 
40;  of  Heshbon,  Isai.  xyi.  8 ;  see  also  Hab.  iii.  17.    From  the  mention 


« 


1  Here  the  LXX  haye  6^oinas*Aua\iiie,  haying  apparently  read  no  *< princes,"  Ibi 
'•  tela." 
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of  the  vine  and  olives  in  the  first  and  two  last  of  tJieae  pauages,  Smt 
demoth  would  seem  to  be  used  for  highly  onltiYated  ground.  I^Y\ 
rk  vcSio,  and  literally  <nlhit»ape, 

iB£L,  v9H,  a  <  meadow:'  from  ^,  '  to  be  wet,  like  molat  grasa:'  hmet 
applied  to  places  deriving  their  names  from  adjacent  trees  or  water. 

1.  Abel,  or  Abel-maim  (tL&,  'the  meadow  of  waters,')  esUed  also  Abd-betk* 

maacfaah ;  2  Sam.  xz.  14  ;  2  Ghron.  ztL  4  :  2  Sam.  xz.  15 ;    1  Kmp 
xr.  20  ;  2  Kings  xy.  29. 

2.  Abel-meholah,  {i.e,,  'the  meadow  of  the  danoe,')  Jadg.  yiL  22 ;  1  Klsgi 

iv.  12 ;  xix.  16. 

3.  <<Tfae  plain  of  vineyards,**  (Abel-oeiamim,)  Jadg.  xL  83. 

4.  Abel  ha-Shittim,  (t.«.,  'the  meadow  of  the  acaeiaa^')  Nnmb.  xzxiiL  49. 

None  of  these  sites  have  been  precisely  identified,  bnt  they  must  bar. 
all  more  or  less  been  under  the  oiroumstanoes  involved  in  the  derivatiaa. 
Thus  Abel-maim  must  have  been  in  the  marshy  valley  of  the  Lake  d 
Merom  (see  Chap.  XL  p.  390 ) :  Abel-meholah  must  have  been  elose 
to  the  Jordan,  being  named  wilJi  Zartan,  or  Zererath  (1  Kings  viL  46] : 
and  Bethshean ;  and  Abel-shittim  is  distinctly  stated  to  have  been  "br 
Jordan,"  while  its  name  shows  it  to  have  been  under  the  shade  of  aeaeia 
groves  (shitHm). 

Abel-mizraim,  according  to  the  explanation  in  the  text  (Gen.  L  11/ 
has  its  name  from  ^h  '  mourning' — the  mourning  of  the  Egyptians  ovei 
the  burial  of  Joseph. 

"  The  great  [stone  of  ]  Abel"  (it  will  be  perceived  that  *'  stone  of^  i« 
supplied  by  the  translators)  in  1  Sam.  vi.  18,  appears  by  compaiisoc 
with  verse  15,  and  with  the  Targum,  and  the  LXX,  M  ro»  AiAw  tw  pn^- 
Aov,  to  be  a  corruption  for  |^  Eben,  a  stone  (compare  viL  12;  Sheu-esxT. 
t.0.,  '  stone  of  help.') 

For  Abil  or  Abila,  the  capital  of  Abilene,  see  Chap.  XIL,  p.  414. 

[all] 

^  18. 

The  word  translated  in  Gen.  zli.  2,  18,  <*  meadow,"  is 
ACHU,  ^nH,  a  word  of  Egyptian  derivation  (see  Gesenius,  p.  67,  a. 
[n   the  T.YX  it  is  literally  rendered    r^   &xh  Aqu.  and    Symm. 
It  is  only  met  with  once  again,  in  Job  viii.  11 ',  where  the  LXX  has  i: 
fio6rofuu^,  Auth.  Vers.  **  flag."    Philo  in  his  version  of  Clen.  zlL  has 

§  19. 

MAAREH,  nnjD,  an  *  open  field,*  from  to,  to  be  bare :  oceurs  only  ii 
Judg.  XX.  33,  the  "  meadows  of  Gibeah  "  (Geba).     The  word  has,  ho^^- 


The  uBe  of  this  woi-d  and  of  that  for  Job,  is  one  of  serenl  proofii  that  sk 
*'ruBh"  (Hoa,  papyrus  nUatica;  com-  author  of  that  book  was  affqwaitttwi  ^at 
pare  Bxod.  ii.  3,  &c.)  in  this  passage  of      ^gjrptt 
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erer,  been  considered  by  some  interpreters  as  ^np^,  *  the  oave  of  G. ; 
bj  others,  as  Tcm,  *  from  the  west  of  G.'    And  so  the  LXX  Alex,  A^i 
ivtrfuitf  T^t  yafieuu 

As  a  proper  name,  it  is  found  in  Maarath,  a  town  of  Jiidah  ;  Josh. 
XV.  69. 

§  20. 

CHELSLAH,  njT?n,  a  '  plot  of  ground ; '  strictly,  a  smooth  piece  (comp. 
Gen.  xxTii.  16,  '* smooth") :  from  P^,  to  be  smooth.  It  is  used  with 
Sadeh,  (§  15)  in 


G«n.  TXz'iW.  19      . 

.     *' pared  of  a  field."  See  John  ir.  5.) 

Josh.  zziv.  82       . 

.     ** pared  of  ground.'* 

Kath  ii.  8     . 

.     "port  of  the  field." 

iy.  8    . 

.     "jwrcrfofland." 

2  Sam.  Txiii.  11,  12^     . 

.     (a)  ''piece  of  ground  "  (b)  ''ground^ 

2  Kings  Ix.  25      . 

.     **partitm  of  the  field." 

1  Chron.  xi.  18      . 

.     *  *  pared  of  ground. " 

and  without  it  in : 

2  Sua.  zir.  80, 

81  . 

.        .        .     field. 

2  Kings  iU.  19, 

25  . 

.     piece  of  land. 

iE.21 

portion. 

26 

a  plat 

1  Ohr.  xi.  14  . 

.     parcel. 

The  word  is  frequently  used  in  the  poetical  books,  as  is  also  the 
kindred  Chelek,  mostly  rendered  ''  portion,''  LXX,  fupis. 

As  a  proper  name,  Chelkah  is  found  in  Chelkath  hat-tzurim,  2  Sam. 
ii.  16.  "  The  mount  Chalak,"  (margin,  *<  the  smooth  mountain,")  occurs 
Josh.  xi.  17 ;  zii.  7. 

^  21. 

NAPHATH,  npj  a  word  used  only  in  connexion  with  Dor,  the  ancient 
PhoBnician  cily  on  the  maritime  plain  south  of  Cormel,  (See  Chap. 
YI.,  p.  260.)  It  is  translated  by  Symmaohus  ^  irapoxia  Atiff,  '  the  sea* 
coast  of  Dor' — a  signification  which  seems  more  correct  than  Gesenius, 
explanation  of  it  {TheaauntSf  p.  866)  as  *  promontory'  or  *high  tract, 
since  Dor  (the  modem  Tantura)  is  distinctly  apart  from  Carmel  and  the 
hilly  country  on  its  southern  flanks.  The  word  only  occurs  three 
times:  in 


Joshua  xL  2 
xii.  23 
1  Kings  iy.  11 


**  borders  oiJkfr"  .  ^tmoNH^p,  Alex,  vcuptSS^p. 
"eaatt  of  Dor"  .  ^ytaXBi»p,  AlesD,  vtupt^wp, 
"  region  of  Dor"    .    v9fpe<ai»p^ 


In  Joshua  xyii.  11, — ^with  a  different  pointing,  m,  the  word  is 


1  There  is  here  a  slight  iooonsistenpy 
n  the  Auth.  Version.  *'The  Philistines 
were  gathered  together  in  a  troop,  where 
uras  a  pieoe  (chelkah)  of  gronnd  (sadeh) 
fViU  nf  JentUes bat  he  stood 


in  the  midst  of  the  gronnd  (chelkah)  and 
defended  it" 

'  All  plsinly  mere  cormptiona  of  a 
litenl  rendering  of  the  origLoal. 
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applied  to  the  whole  distriot  of  the  plaiiu  at  the  foot  of  Cumd, 
its  north  and  south  sidee — ''  the  inhabitEOitB  of  En-DoH  and  her  tovm, 
and  the  inhabitants  of  Taanaoh  and  her  towns,  and  the  inhahitaiib  of 
Megiddo  and  her  towns — ^three  countries,**  or,  more  stricUy,  *tlie  td^ 
district'  (as  Decapolis). 

From  this,  Naphath  wonld  appear  to  be  a  local  word  applied  to  the 
plains  at  the  foot  of  Gazmel,  much  as  Cicoar  (§  12)  and  GelikA  (f  IS) 
were  to  the  Jordan  yalley ;  and  possiblj  Cinneroth  to  liie  disftriet  m. 
the  shores  of  the  sea  of  GhJilee  (see  p.  373). 

^  22. 

CHEBEL,  ^'^^,  land  measured  out,  or  allotted,  by  a  lope,  Vxi — a  tnet  oi 
'  district.'  The  district  of  Argob  in  Bashan,  is  uni&cmlj  dJuAingmAti 
probably  from  its  rocky  girdle,  by  the  use  of  this  word,  rendered  in  tk 
A.  Y.  '*  region  '*  and  "  oountry."  See  Dent.  iiL  4, 13,  14,  and  1  Ki^ 
iT.  18.  Ghebel  is  used  in  a  general  topographical  sense  in  Joah.  xnL  S, 
14;  xix.  9,  (in  all  rendered  <' portion") ;  and  Josh.  xix.  29  ;  ZepLiL 
6,  6,  7,  (all ''  coast").  The  LXX  seem  to  have  rendered  it  indififeet^ 
wtplxtfpa,  V  vtpix^tpoi,  '^^t  retaining  its  original  meaning, 
Symm.    wtplftMrpw.    Jerome:  regio;  Junicuhu, 


II.    MOUNTAINS  AND  MSING  GBOXJND. 

^23. 

HA£,  *)n,  and  HOR,  "^H  or  *rin  (compare  the  Greek  tfs  and  tiie  Sbtmir 
gora)f  a  'mountain,'  as  distinguished  from  Gibeah,  a  low  moontiii 
or  hill. 

Har  is  employed  both  for  single  mountains — as  Sinai,  GetiziBi,  Zkn. 
or  Oliyet — and  for  ranges,  as  Lebanon.  It  is  also  applied  to  a  mo«mtBz&- 
ous  country  or  district,  as  in  Josh.  xi.  16,  where  **  the  mountain  d 
Israel "  ^ s  the  highland  of  Palestine,  as  opposed  to  the  <'  valley  and  the 
plain:"  and  in  Josh.  xi.  21,  xx.  7,  where  "the  mountains  of  Jndah" 
(incorrectly  rendered  plural)  is  the  same  as  '<  the  hiU  country  **  (7?)  h 
xxi.  11.  Similarly,  Mount  Ephraim,  (Har  Ephraim)  is  the  monntainoss 
district  occupied  by  that  tribe,  which  is  evident  from  the  faet  that  tb 
Mount  Qta&h  (Josh.  xxiv.  30),  Mount  Zemaraim  (2  Chroii.  xiiL  4),  thi 
hiU  of  Phinehas  (Josh.  xxiv.  33),  and  the  towns  of  Shediem,  Shasir 
(Judges  X.  1),  Timnath-Serach  (Josh.  xix.  50),  besides  otlier  citei, 
(2  Ghron.  xv.  8),  were  all  situated  upon  it'* 

'  By  oompariflon  with  the  parallel  list  jMroaeoSmir  A^ 

«fthecitie8ofMaiiassehinJad((e8L27,it  <  Thus  <<The  Peak,**  erigiMlIj  tk 

would  appear  that  the ''Bn"  in  i^-Dor  in  name  of  the  hi^eafc  movntaoi  of  Db^ 

(he  above  passage  is  probably  interpolated.  bTshire^   is    now  applied  to  the  w£cV 
The  LXX  in  Josh.  xrii.  11,  have  roin 
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Compare  also,  ''  the  mountain  of  the  Amorites,"  which  apparently  ia 
the  eleyated  oountry  east  of  the  Dead  Sea  and  Jordan  (Dent.  1.  7, 19,  20) 
— and  '*  Monnt  Naphtali,"  (Josh.  zz.  7). 

The  name  of  Mount  Hor  (tnrT  nh,  t.  e,  the  mountain  kwi'  H'^jAf)  is 
borne  (1)  by  that  close  to  Petra,  on  which  Aaron  died  (LXX,  XV  rh  Soos) ; 
and  (2)  by  a  member  of  the  Lebanon  range,  named  in  Num.  xzziy.  7, 8, 
as  one  of  the  marks  of  the  northern  boundary  of  Palestine,  (LXX, 
rh  ipos  rh  fyot,  Yulg.  ad  montem  aUissimum)^  which  is  explained  in  the 
Talmud  (Gittin  yiii.)  to  be  the  mountain  Amana,  Cant.  iv.  8.  (See 
Fuerst's  Hand  W.  Buch,  p.  836.) 

The  yarious  mountains  or  districts  to  which  the  word  Har  is  applied 
in  the  Old  Testament  are  as  follows : — 

Abarim ;  Amana  (Cant.  iy.  8) ;  Ararat;  Baalah;  Baal-Hermon  (Judg. 
iii.  3 ;  compare  Josh.  xiii.  6) ;  Bethel ;  Bother  (Cant,  ii  17) ;  Carmel ; 
£bal ;  Emek  (Josh.  xiii.  19,  in  the  Auth.  Vers,  translated  *<  the  mount 
of  the  yaUey  "  after  the  Vulgate  monie  eonvaUia ;  but  probably  Emek^ 
(yalley)  was  its  name ;  LXX  ir  r^  ipu  *EmEic*,  Zunz,  aufdem  Thalberff) ; 
Ephron ;  (Josh.  xy.  9) ;  Gaash ;  Gerizim ;  Gilboa ;  Gilead ;  Halak  (the 
smooth  mountain,  Josh.  xi.  17) ;  Heres  (Judg.  L  35) ;  Hermon ;  Hor  (2) ; 
Horeb ;  Jearim  (Josh.  xy.  10) ;  Oliyet,  or  of  Oliyes  (Zech.  xiy.  4 ;  in  2 
Sam.  xy.  30,  the  expression  is,  Dayid  went  up  ''  by  the  ascent  (maaleh) 
of  *  the  Oliyes,' "  not  "  of  Mount  Oliyet ") ;  Mizar  » (Ps.  xlii.  6) ;  Moriah ; 
Nebo ;  Poran  (Deut.  xzxiii.  2) ;  Perazim  (Isai.  xxyiii.  21) ;  Samaria 
(1  Kings  xyi.  24,  "the  hill  Samaria,"  accurately  'the  mountain 
Shomeron');  Seir;  Sephar  (xD  Gen.  x.  30);  Sinai;  Sion,  Sirion,  or 
Shenir  (all  names  for  Hermon,  Deut.  iii.  9 ;  iy.  48) ;  Shapher  (lo^t 
Numb,  xxxiii.  23) ;  Tabor ;  Zalmon  (Judg.  ix.  48) ;  Zemaraim  (2  Chron. 
xiii.  4) ;  Zion. 

There  are  also,  the  mountain  of  the  Amorites ;  of  the  Amalekites 
(Judg.  xii.  15) ;  of  Ephraim ;  of  Esau ;  of  Israel ;  of  Judah ;  of  Naphtali ; 
and  of  Bashan  (Ps.  Ixyiii  15). 

Har  is  rendered  in  the  English  yersion  by  *'  mountain,"  '*  mount," 
and  '*  hill ;  "  in  the  LXX,  with  a  few  exceptions,  6pos  and  Iptiyfi, 


Mention  has  been  made  of  the  frequent  occurrence  throughout  the 
Scriptures  of  personification  of  the  great  features  of  the  country. 

The  following  are,  it  is  belieyed,  all  the  words  used  with  this  object 
in  relation  to  mountains  or  hills : — 

(a)  HaiD,  «3»r>,  Bosh,  Gen.  ym,5  ;  Bzod.  ziz.  20  ;  Dent.  xxzIt.  1 ;  1  Kings 

rviiL  42  ;  (AV.  *'  top  ").    Of  a  hill  (gibeah),  Exod.  xTii.  9,  10. 

(b)  Eabs,  n^3i^  Az'noth.     Amoth-Tabor,  Josh.  zix.  84  ;  possibly  in  alia- 

sion  to  some  projection  on  the  top  of  tbe  moantain. 

^  Compare  the  same  collocation  in  the  the  Prayer-Book  yersion  'Hhe  little  At/i^ 

name  of  the  well-known  mountain  lAng-  of   Hermon"    is  erroneons  :    Mizar   is 

dxUe  Piha,  in  Cumberland.  *  small/  perhaps  by  comparison  with  the 

s  Compare  the  same  reading  by  the  main  Peak  of  Hermon,  though  a  large 

liXX  in  Jer.  xlvii.  5 ;  xlix.  4.     See  §  1.  mountain  in  itsell 

'  The  use  of  the  word  Har  shows  that 
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{€)  SnovLDn,  *|ro,  Oateph.  Dent  szxiii.  12  ;  Joeh.  zr.  8,  and  zfiiL  11 
("side") ;  all  raferring  to  the  hills  on  which  Jentaalem  is  plaead. 
Joeh.  zv.  10,  "the  tide  of  Hoant  Jearim.** 

(d)  Side,  i:^,  Tsad.  (See  the  word  for  the  "side"  of  a  man  in  2  Sam.  iL  IS, 
Eiek.  ir,  4,  &c)  Used  In  reference  to  a  moontain  in  1  Sam.  zxiiL  20, 
2  Sam.  xiii.  34. 

(•)  Lours  or  Flahks,  n^9,  CSs'loth.  CSsloth-Tahor,  Josh.  xix.  12 ;  vd 
oooors  also  in  the  name  of  a  Tillage,  prohaUy  sitoated  on  this  part  ef 
the  mountain,  Ha-CesoUoth,  rrt^n^  i.e.  the  'loins.'    Josh.  six.  18. 

(/>  EiB,  n^,  Ttelah.  Only  need  onee,  in  speaking  of  the  Mount  ef  OUvei» 
2  Saml  zn.  18^  and  than  tramdated  "  side,"  Is  wX^vpas  to*  tpam. 

(^  Back,  DStf,  Sh'oem.  Piohably  the  root  of  the  name  of  the  town  Skeekew^ 
which  may  be  deriyed  from  its  situation,  as  it  were  on  the  back  of 
Gerisim. 

(h)  Elbow,  tt^  Ammah.  The  same  word  as  that  for  "enlnt.**  It  oeean 
in  2  Sam.  ii.  24,  as  the  name  of  a  hill  near  Gibeon.    LXX,  l«s  rm 

(i)  Thigh,  nrc,  Jar*cah.  (Bee  the  word  for  the  "thigh**  of  a  nan  in  Jadg. 
iu.  16,  21.)  Applied  to  Monnt  Bphraim,  Judges  ziz.  1,  18  :  and  tt 
Lebanon,  2  Kings  six.  28;  IsaLzsxriL  24.  Used  also  for  tke '*mdes" 
of  a  caTe,  1  Sam.  zzir.  3. 

Qt)  The  word  translated  "eorert"  in  1  Sam.  zzr.  20(LXX,  iw^miw^  tot 
6pous)  is  W,  Seiher :  from  nno,  to  hide^  (the  same  root  as  tkai  fnm, 
which  HitUWf  §  96,  is  deriyed),  and  probably  refers  to  the  iknbbeiy 
or  thicket  through  which  Abigail's  path  lay.  Im  this  paange  "  hiU ' 
shoold  be  '  moontain.^' 

PI8GAH,  or  more  Btriotly  HA-PISGAH,  n|Q9n,  <  iha  hdglit  :*  a  nagt 
of  hills  on  the  east  of  Jordan  opposite  Jericho,  xemarkable  as  baTiBg 
been  the  soene  of  Moses'  yiew  of  the  Promised  Land :  Nebo,  from,  which 
Moses  looked,  was  (Deut.  zxzIt.  1)*  a  peak  of  the  range,  Pisgali  itself 
.  ad,  at  least  in  places  (see  Numb,  xxiii.  14),  a  flat  8nr£eu)e  on  its  top, 
and  even  cultivated  land — <'  Hiejleld  of  Zophim,"  (oomp.  Sadeh,  §  ISf, 
In  the  time  of  Eusebius  this  district  on  the  east  of  the  Jordan  retained 
the  name  of  ^aay^  (Onom.  s.  v,  *Afiap9ifi).  It  is  possible  that  tlie  name 
may  haye  been  generic  in  this  region,  and  hence  the  name  of  "  Feah- 
kah,"  now  found  on  the  toeatem  side  of  the  Dead  Sea. 

Ha-Pisgah  occurs  as  follows :  Numb.  zxi.  20 ;  zziiL  14 ;  Deal  iiL 
27  ;  xxziy.  1.  By  the  LXX  it  is  rendered  6  A.cAa|cv^Uip«t,  <  the  quarried,' 
in  every  case  but  the  last :  in  that  ^007^.  The  Sam.  Yera.  has  unfomlr 
nrrac,  tpecula^  a  watch-tower. 

For  Ashdoth-PlBgah,  the < roots'  or  'springs'  of  Pisgahy  see $47. 


I  ¥nth  one  or  two  exceptions,  all  the  Oomparetoo  the  word  col  in  Prmth. 
above  terms  are  need  in  onrownlangnage;  *  Aeenratelj,  'the  Monnt  Hebi^ 

and  in  addition,  we  speak  of  the  ''crown,"  of  the  Piagah.^ 
tiie  "  instep^''  and  the  *'foot,"  of  a  hiU.  'See  Bitter,  ^yrien,  p.  UM. 
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QIBEAfi,  n^:^,  a  'hill,'  (as  distinguished  from  Ear,  a  moimtain) :  from 
3^1,  'ji  a  hump,  or  curve;  (compare  the  Latin  gihbus^  and  German 
gipfeh)  The  distinction  is  not  always  so  strictly  observed,  but  that  of 
two  eminences,  not  far  from  each  other,  the  lower  may  not  be  called 
«  bar"  and  the  higher  "  gibeah : "  e.  g.  Gibeon  {JEl  J^)t  and  Qibeah 
(Jeha)  are  both  higher  than  the  Mount  (Har)  of  Olives.  But  the  word 
« gibeah"  is  never  applied  to  a  high  or  extended  mountain  like 
Lebanon  or  Sinai,  while  irom  its  root  it  is  particularly  applicable  to  the 
tramped  or  rounded  hills  of  Palestine  (see  p.  1S8).  On  the  distinction 
between  these  two  words  depends  an  important  argument  in  deciding 
the  claims  of  Mount  Serbftl  and  Jebel  Miisa  to  be  the  Sinai  of  the 
Exodus  (see  Chap.  I.  p.  41). 

In  modem  Arabic,  the  similar  word  Jebel  is  applied  to  all  eminences ; 
as,  for  example,  to  the  rock  of  Tank, — Jebel-tarik,  or  Gibraltar. 

There  were  several  places  of  this  name  in  Palestine. 

1.  *' Gibeah  of  Beojamin,*'  Jadg.  six.  14  ;  1  Sam.  ziii.  2,  15;  or — ^from  Saal's 

residenoe  there — *'of  Saal,"  1  Sam.  zi.  4;  xv.  34;  2  Sam.  xzi.  6; 
LuL  z.  29.  Apparently  the  first  mention  of  it  is  in  the  list  of  the  ^ee  of 
Benjamin  in  Josh.  XTiiL  28,  where  it  is  called  CKbeath ;  and  it  oceors  simply 
as  Gibeah  in  Jodg.  xix.  12  ;  1  Sam.  x.  26,  and  many  other  pkoes. 

Note. — CKbeab,  in  2  Sam.  vi  8,  4,  has  the  article,  and  should  be  rendered, 
as  indeed  it  is  in  1  Sam.  TiL  1,  'the  Hill,'  that  is,  a  hill  dose  to  Kiqath- 
jearim. 

2.  GKbeah,  a  city  in  the  monntams  of  Jndah,  Josh.  xv.  57,  only. 

8.  Geba,  or  Gaba ;  a  dty  of  Benjamin,  Josh,  xriii.  24 ;  1  Sam.  xiii  8 ;  2  Kings 
xxiii.  8.  A  distinct  place  from  Gibeah  (1),  though  eyidently  (lau.  x.  29) 
in  dose  proximity  to  it.  That  these  two  forms  of  the  same  word  were 
interchangeable  is  apparent  from  the  &ct  that  in  Judg.  xx.  10,  and  in 
1  Sam.  xiii.  16,  Gibeah  of  Benjamin  is,  in  the  Hebrew,  "Gefaa  of  B." 
There  is  some  additional  confusion  in  the'Anth.  Version,  *Geba'  being 
rendered  "  Gibeah  "  in  both  the  above  instances,  as  well  as  in  Judg.  xx.  33, 
and  1  Sam.  xiv.  5. 

4.  Gibeon,  the  important  oi^  in  Beigamin.  Josh.  ix.  3 ;  1  Kings  hL  4,  5,  &6, 
&c  From  1  Ghron.  xiv.  16  (compared  with  2  Sam.  v.  25,  and  2  Kingi 
xxiii  8),  Gibeon  would  seem  to  be  used  interchangeably  with  Geba  for  the 
northern  boundary  of  the  kingdom  of  Judah  K 

Mention  is  also  made  of 

"  Gibeah  ha-araloth,'*  '  the  hill  of  the  foreskins,' 

fiom^s  r&p  iuepofiwrruiy     ....  Josh.  v.  3. 

'*The  hill  of  Phmehas  in  Mount  Bphraim  :" 

yafiaitp  ^uft4s Josh.  zxiv.  88. 

•*Hi]l  of  Moreh  :"  &ir^  yofieuOaijmpai        .         .  Jud.  vii.  1. 

«'Hill  of  Haohikh"  (darkneas)  :  r^  &ow^  rov 

'EXcAa 1  Sam.  xxiii.  19  ,  xxtL  1 

«  Hill  of  Ammah  : "  ?«f  rod  fiovyov  'A/u^        .  2  Sam.  ii.  24. 

<<Hill  Gareb  :**    ims  »ow&y  Ta^fi   .        .        .  Jer.  xxxi.  39. 


>  For  an  elaborate  argument  on  the      earlier  books,  see  Zeitech.  der  D.  Morgesl, 
IdaniifioatiQn  of  Gibeon  in  the  Ghroni-      Chsels.,  voL  xi.  ^H, 
il«0  and  1  Kingsiil  with  Gibeah  of  the 

K  X 
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In  Isai.  xxxi.  4,  and  Ezek.  xxxiv.  26,  "gibeah"  is  used  fortfc 
mount  of  Zion.  By  the  LXX  it  is  almost  oonstantly  lendered  0m9it, 
and  in  the  Auth.  Version,  without  an  exception,  '*  hilL" 

OPHEL,  b^^y  'swelling  mound:'  from  ^,  to  swell;  and  henee  the 
plural  opheUtn  is  used  for  '  tumours '  in  Deut.  xxviiL  27 ;  1  Sam.  t.  6. 
&c.  (compare  the  Latin  tumulus  from  iumeo).  In  2  Kings  r.  24,  it  ii 
applied  to  the  residence  of  EUsha,  in  Samaria  or  near  Jericho,  and  trans- 
lated "tower,"  LXX,  rh  ricorcii^tJiri,  Vulg.  vesperi.  Elsewhere,  with  the 
doubtful  exceptions  of  Isai.  xxxii.  14,  and  Mieah,  iv.  8, — and  in  erm 
case  with  the  definite  artide,  ha-Ophel,  the  mound — ^it  is  applied  to  the 
hill  on  the  south-east  (comp.  Neh.  iii.  26)  of  the  Temple  (see  2  GhroL 
xxviL  3;  xxxiii.  14 ;  Neh.  iiL  26,  27 ;  xi.  21).  Hence,  in  later  times, 
the  word  appears  to  have  acquired  the  meaning  of  *&rt,'  aain  *Q^^ 
(D9^)>  "bulwark  of  the  people,"  the  name  applied  to  St  James  the 
Joat  by  Hegesippus  (Eus.  H.  E.  II.  23). 

^27. 

SH'FI,  ^C^y  *  a  bare  place  on  a  hill,'  from  nc^,  to  scrape,  or  shave.  The 
word  occurs  in  Kum.  xxiiL  3,  "  to  an  high  place ; "  LXX,  U^^^n  ^Cmt : 
and  also  in  the  following  passages :— Isai.  xli.  18 ;  tIit.  9 ;  Jer.  vL  2, 
21 ;  iy.  11 ;  yii.  29 ;  xLL  12 ;  xiy.  6 ;  in  each  of  which  it  is  rendered 
"  high  place."  [afl] 

^28. 

TSUE,  ^!r,  or  Ghald.  TUR,  n^lD,  <a  rook:'  from  itt,  to  bind  together 
(see  the  word  employed,  and  so  translated,  in  Deut.  xiy.  25  ;  2  Cngs  t. 
23).  Thus  the  leading  idea  of  the  word  is  strength  and  solidify ;  and  it 
is  so  used  in  many  well-known  passages  as  one  of  the  titles  of  Jehoyah : 
Psalm  xxxL  2,  Ixii.  6,  ftc  It  is  accordingly  i^ppUed  to  looks^  ine^ee- 
tive  of  their  height,  height  being  only  in  one  or  two  eaaes  (as  Hum. 
xxiii.  9 ;  Psalm  Ixi.  2)  associated  with  the  word.  Thus,  l^re,  or  Taor— 
that  being  the  name  which  it  still  retains — is  built,  not  on  adi^  but  ob 
a  broad  reef  of  rock  (see  Chap.  YI.  p.  270). 

The  particular '  rocks '  named  in  the  Bible,  are  *'  the  rock  in  Horeb,'* 
Exod.  xyii.  6 ;  and  "  the  rock  Oreb,"  the  scene  of  the  deatli  of  tib£ 
Midianitish  chief  of  the  same  name.    Jud.  yii.  25 ;  IsaL  x.  26. 

Tzur  is  most  commonly  rendered  by  the  LXX,  «^tip<s  and  oooaaioBallj 
l^os^in  the  Psalms  and  poetical  books,  where  Gtod  is  caUed  a  Bock,  tl^ 
metaphor  is,  according  to  the  frequent  custom  of  the  LXX  snpprnBed, 
and  the  word  rendered  Bc^,  but  also  fiotiBSs,  Byios,  fAka^  Kxtar^t,  ftc' 


^  Probably  readiog  'rcAi  for  bar.  the  Hrong,*  2  Sam.  iL   IG ;  and  BeCk 

^  The  word  is  also  found  in  Helkath-      Itar,  Josh.  rr.  58. 
haA-ttunm,  'the  plot^  or  smooth  piece,  of 
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In  oonneotioil  with  Tinr  is  foand, 

(a)  Nik'rau,  n^y  *  a  hole :'  from  i|2)i  to  dig  or  bore,  whidh  only  occun 
twice,  Ezod.  zxziii.  2*2  ;  laai.  ii.  21  ;  in  the  Utter  in  contrast  to  Seipb 
Mid  Selft  ($  29)— "to  go  into  the  'holes*  of  the  'rooks,'  and  intotiM 
««bfts'oftlie  <diiEs."^ 


^29. 

SEJiA,  377Q,  *  a  diff: '  from  9?d,  to  be  lifted  up :  henoe  here  the  leadiu 
idea  is  that  of  height,  and  the  allusions  are  oontinually  to  ''the  top  of 
the  diff/'  as  for  instance,  Judg.  zv.  8 ;  2  Kings  ziv.  7 ;  Isai.  ii.  21,  &c. 
The  '  clifs '  named  in  the  Bihle  are :  — 


If 


Btam Jadges  xt.  8,  11  .  ^  vcrpa  *Hra/i. 

Eimmon Judges  zz.  45  .  ^  n4Tpa  rov  'P. 

Sela-hA-machlekoth,  '  The  diff  of 

the  escapes*          .                 .  1  Sam.  zxiii.  28  .  w4Tpa  ii  fAtpurStiaa 

Sela  is  espedally  used  for  the  diff  at  Kadesh,  from  which  Moses 
brought  water,  as  Tfeur  is  for  that  struck  in  Ezod.  xyii, ;  a  distinction 
which  may  be  of  importance  in  determining  the  scenes  of  these  two 
eyents:  Numb.  zz«  8, 10, 11 ;  Neh.iz.  15;  Psalms  Ixxyiii.  16.  (Chap.  I. 
p.  95.) 

With  the  article,  ha-Sela,  the  diff,  it  is  the  capital  of  the  Edomites, 
afterwards  called  by  the  equivalent  name  Peira, 

See  '"-  Kings  zIt.  7    .         .         .         .4  ircrpa. 

2  Ghron.  zzr.  12  .         .     rh  ticpw  rod  KfnffA¥ov. 

Also  probably  Judges  i.  30      .  •        .    r^s  irirpas* 

Without  article  j  /v,    ,   „  -      ' 

(  Obad.  3 rw/  nerpw. 

Like  Xsur,  and  apparently  without  any  distinction,  Sela  is  used  iu 
the  poetical  books  as  an  epithet  of  Jehovah ;  see  Ps.  xviii.  2,  xHi.  9 
In  poetry  it  is  the  parallel  word  to  Tsur ;  Ps.  Izviii.  15,  16,  xxzL  2,  3'^ 
Isai.  ii.  21.    By  the  LXX  it  is  almost  alwa3r8  rendered  t4tp§l    The  only 
exception  worth  notice  is  K^finu^t  in  Ghron.  xxv.  12. 

In  exdusiye  oonneotion  with  Sela  several  other  words  are  found. 
These  are : — 

(a)  GHAaAViM,  U^ya^  *  depths*  or  '  chasms  :*  from  n^,  to  penetrats 
deeply.  This  word  only  ooours  three  times  in  the  poetical  books ;  viz. 
Osnt.  IL  14,  Jer.  zliz.  16,  and  Obad.  8.  It  ii  dways  used  with  sela, 
( cliff ;'  and  the  two  last  passages  referring  to  the  elifls  of  Petra  fix  it» 
jueaniiig  with  aoeuraoy. 

(&)  S*iPB,  r)7D,  'deft  :*  from  VfVD,  to  split.  It  ooours  in  Judg.  zv.  8,  11 ; 
Isai  IL  21 ;  hrlL  5. 

1x2 
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M  WoHUOB,  W%  '  •  pbm  coqiond  to  ihe  na,*  nd 

nu&oe  at  the  top  of  aolii!:  It  ooeiix%  Neh.  ir.  18  ("bighar  pImA 
Esek.  xxjT.  7,  8 ;  zxri.  4,  14. 

(d)  ITkik,  PV9,  a  *  onimy.'    It  ooenn,  Ini.  viL  19  ;  Jer.  xiiL  4,  xvL  11 

(e)  Smr,  ]t^,  a  'oag;'  UtenOlya  'tooth' :  Jobzzziz.  28»   •'thaongflf 

tho  'oliff.'**  It  ocean  aim  in  1  Sam.  ziv.  4,  5,  vbleh  is  aecuiatdj, 
''  a  oag  of  the  diff  was  on  one  side^  and  a  oag  of  the  eliff  on  the  otter 
lide  ....  the  one  erag  was  aitnate  northwaxd  •  .  •  and  tlie  oiha 
■onthvazd.'*  The  place  Sben,  named  only  in  1  Sam.  viL  12,  van  poi- 
nbly  some  oonsfncnoiui  pointed  zoek.  It  is  aoeimtely  ha-Sben  'tiis 
oag  ;*  with  the  definite  artiele :  LXZ,  r^  wa\aiasj 


§  30. 

CKPHDC,  0*^9?.  The  word  only  oooan  twice ;  yiz.  in  Job  xxx.  6,  aad 
Jer.  iy.  29,  <*  rocks ;"  and  it  is  perhaps  impossible  to  fix  the  diwliiifftiai 
between  it  and  Tzur,  or  Bela  ;  but  it  is  interesting  as  being  the  void 
firom  whioh  the  Syriao  name  Cephas  (John  L  42)  was  deriyed.  Oaipha, 
the  modem  town  nnder  Carmeli  is  probably  the  same  word ;  and  thni 
eorresponda  to  Tzar  or  Tyre. 

^  31. 

MICTGAB,  ^ipZp,  ^refoge/  ona  high  roek:  firom  ^,  to  bebiglu  OdIt 
used  in  the poetioal  books  of  Soriptore, — as  for  example,  2 Sam.  ttti.  S; 
Psalm  XTiiL  2 ;  IsaL  xxr.  12,  of  the  Anth.  Version,  the  idea  of  height 
being  in  most  oases  preserved  either  in  the  text  or  margin. 

With  the  artiole,  it  is  nsed  in  Jer.  xlyiii.  1,  apparently  to  denote  one 
of  the  fortresses  of  Moab. 

§  32. 

HAALEH,  HT^Q,  *  an  ascent'  or  '  rising  ground :'  from  n^  to  go  19: 
liXX,  Mifiims  and  wp6afiaffts.  A  word  applied  to  seyeral  loealitiea  of 
Palestine ;  yix.  (1)  *'  the  ascent  of  Akrabbim,"  or  of  Scorpions,  Hum. 
xxxiy.  4 ;  also  rendered ''  the  going  up  to  Akrabbim,"  Judg.  L  36 ;  and 
Maaleh-Acrabbim,  Josh.  xy.  3 ;  on  the  south  border  of  Jndah — ptobah^ 
the  Pass  of  Safeh  (see  pp.  90  and  113,  iwU) :  (2)  « the  going  up  ta 
(or  of)  Adummim"  (the  ascent  of  the  fied),  near  Gilgal  on  the  border 
between  Judab  and  Benjamin,  Josh.  xy.  7 ;  xyiii.  17,  probaUy  tiie  Pas 
of  Jerioho  (see  Chap.  XIII.  p.  424:  (3)  <<the  going  up  to  Gur,"  2 
Kings  ix.  27 :  (4)  <<  the  eUff  of  Zis,"— 2  Ghron.  xx.  16.  (5)  «<tfe 
mounting  up  of  Luhith,"  in  Moab,  Isai.  xy.  5 ;  Jerem.  xlyiii.  5.  Hk 
word  is  also  applied  to  the  steep  dim  from  Gibeon  to  Bethboron,  Josh. 


the  HX  UPpsMii  to  hate  imix^dkLrnxbrn  pbec. 
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X.  10;  and  1  Maocab.  iii.  16:  to  the  road  np  the  Mount  of  OIiym, 
9  Sam.  XV.  30 :  and  to  the  approach  to  the  oity  in  whioh  Samuel  anointed 
Saul,  1  Sam.  ix.  11,— <<  the  h%U  to  the  oitjr." 

The  words  in  Judg.  yiii.  13,  rendered  "  before  the  sun  waa  up,"— 
after  the  Vulgate  ante  aoKs  ortum^ — possibly  refer  to  a  rising  ground 
called  *  the  ascent  of  the  sun,'  or  '  of  Heres '  (see  Gesenius  s.  o.  p.  1030) 
De  Wette  *  wm  der  AnMfhe  Hers§ /'  LXX,  r^f  inpard^s *Apit. 

$88. 

MOBAD,  ^'yt^f  a  '  descent'  or  steep  slope :  from  tp,  to  oome  down  (the 
root  from  which  Jordan — <  the  descender ' — ^probably  derives  his  name^), 
applied  (1)  to  the  declivity  into  the  Jordan  valley,  down  which  the  men 
of  Ai  chased  the  Israelites,  Josh.  viL  6  (see  p.  202),  &*^  wv  iwm^tpovt. 
(2)  The  descending  path  leading  from  Bethhoron  the  upper,  to  B.  th« 
nether.  Josh.  x.  10 ;  1  Mao.  iii.  24 ;  Korifiarts,  (3)  A  descent  froit 
Horonaim  in  Moab ;  opposed  to  the  <' '  ascent '  of  LuMth,"  Jer.  xlviii.  5, 
SUs :  in  the  parallel  passage  IsaL  v.  6,  the  word  used  is  ifif  «  way." 

In  the  above  three  cases,  the  word  is  rendered  "  going  down."  It 
occurs  again  in  Mioah  i.  4 — "  steep  place." 

This  is  probably  the  word  represented  by  xmrifimrts  in  Luke  xix.  37 — 
<<  the  descent  of  the  Mount  of  Olives."  [all] 


III.    RIVERS  AND  STREAMS. 

§34. 

NAHAB,  ^^JJ,  a  (perennial)  *  river:'  from  nnj,  to  flow;  in  contradistinc- 
tion to  Naohal  (§  38),  an  intermittent  stream,  or  torrent. 

I.  This  word  b  used  in  the  following  passages  of  the  poetica) 
books: 

(1)  for  riTers  generally,  and  for  the  sea : 

Jobxiv.  11 ;  XX.  17;  xxii.  16;  xxviiL  11        .        .        ,  "flood." 

JobzL28 "river." 

Fs.  xxiT.  2;   xlvi.  4;  boriii.  16;   xeiii  8;   zeriii.  8; 

cv.  41 ;  cvii.  88 **riTer.'* 

Obnt.  Tili  7 "  floods.** 

Isai.  XTiu 2,  7;  xxxiii.  21;  xlL  18;  xUL  Iff;  xliiL  2, 19,20; 

1.  2 ;  It!.  12 "rifv.*' 

(S)  for  "a  9t/ream  of  fire,**  in  Dan.  vii.  10. 


'  See  S  87 ;  sMl  Chap.  YII.  pp.  282,  284,  neis. 
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n.  The  word  also  designates  move  espeeiaUy  the  gnat  imn  if 
Mesopotamia  and  Egypt,  in  the  following ;  the  rendering  in  the  En^nk 
version  being  in  eyeiy  case  ''  riyer." 

Gen.  ii.  10,  13,  14 ;  rr.  18  ;  Exod.  Tii.  19;  xiii.  6 ;  2  Kings  t.  12 ;  itE. 
6  ;  xriii.  11 ;   1  Chum,  t.  26 ;   Bsrs  iriiL  16,  21,  81,  36  ;  lata.  ▼fi.  i 
(Rnphr.) ;  xviii.  1  ;  xix.  5,  6  ;  Jer.  iL  18  (Bnphr.) ;  xhri.  7,  8;  Eiek 
i.  1,  8 ;  iiL  16,  28  ;  X.  15,  20,  22 ;  xmL  2,  14 ;  xKL  8 ;  Dm.  x.  4; 
Zeph.  ill.  10 ;  IGcah  tL  1, 12  (Raphr.) ;  Zedu  ix.  10  (BBplir.\. 

The  word  which  the  English  translators,  following  the  LXJL,  Vjtn 
rendered  Mesopotamia,  is,  as  maj  be  seen  in  the  margin  of  our  BiUk 
Aram  nahar-aim,  t.tf.,  *'  Aram  of  the  two  rivers,"  as  "  Doo-ab"  tibe  tvi 
rivers,  ''Panj-ab"  the  five  rivers,  in  India. 

Gen.  xxiv.  10 ;  Dent,  xxiii.  4  ;  Jad.  ilL  8 ;  Ps.  Ix.  title  ;  1  Ghnn.  xix.  C. 

The  Jordan  has  its  own  special  name  (J  37),  and  is  nerer  spoken  d 
topographically  by  any  other :  bat  it  appears  to  be  intended  in  the 
following  passages,  which,  however,  may  equally  refer  to  the  Red  Sea  :— 

Ps.  Ixvi.  6 ;  IxxiY.  16> ;   Hab.  iiL  8,  ». 

m.  But  the  special  and  distinctive  meaning  of  Nahar,  when  usee 
with  the  article,  ha-Nahar,  is  The  Euphrates  (Phrat),  The  Bi^er  of  the 
East ;  whether  (1)  with  the  addition  of  the  name— « the  river  E.**— "  tk 
river,  the  river  £." — *<  the  great  river,  the  river  E." — or,  (2)  simph 
**  The  River." 

(1)  Gen.  iL  14;  xr.  18;  Dent  L  7  ;  zL24;  Josh.  L  4;  2Saa.riS.3; 
2  Kings  xxiiL  29  ;  xxiv.  7 ;  1  Gbron.  v.  9  ;  xriiL  8 ;  Jer.  xlvi.  2, 6,  IC 


(2)  Gen.  xxxL  21 ;  xxxvi.  87 ;  Bxod.  xxiiL  81 ;  Numb.  ttiL  5  ;  xxir.  <?: 
Josh.  xxiv.  2,  8,  14, 16 ;  2  Sam.  z.  16  ;  1  Kmgs  iv.  21,  24 ;  xir.  15 
1  Ghroo.  L  48 ;  xix.  16 ;  2  Chrai.  ix.  26  ;  Neh.  ii.  7,  0  ;  uL  7 ;  IW 
bcxiL  8;  Ixxx.  11 ;  Isai.  viiL  7;xi.  16;  xxriL  12;xlriiL  18;  fix.  I.'. 


The  words  so  often  occurring  in  Ezra,  **  beyond  the  rwmr^**  and  **  oc 
this  side  the  river"  though  without  the  article,  refer  to  the  Euphrates. 

Excepting  the  passages  in  Joshua,  and  those  in  IsaL  lix.  19*, 
Esek.  xxxi.   16,  the  translation  in  the  above  passages  is 
"  river." 

IT.  Kahar  is  used  in  the  plural,  apparently  to  denote  tlie  canals  ct 
branches  of  the  Euphrates,  in 


P^  Ixxxix.  25  ;  cxzzvii.  1 ;  IsaL  xliv.  27  ;  xlvii.  2 ;  Esek.  xxxL  4.  15 
Nsh.  L  4  ;  iL  6.  [a3] 


1  "  Mighty  rivers."   **  Mi|*ty  *'  ftrw)  «  See  Chap.  VH.  p.  299. 

is  the  word  midered   "rough"  in  Dent.  •  The    foroe    of  the  figure   ia    tks 

cxi.   4,  and  **  migbty'*  in  Amos  v.  24,  paasage  is  materiaUy  incnsKd  hjn  "^ 

And   really  meaning   'perennial.'       See  *the  river'  (i.  e.    Enplirates)  fa 

^n^ji^    '  "HJ     *-  ^j^^«    Compaie  Note  (2)  to  S  35. 
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The  following  are  the  terms  which,  in  the  imagery  of  the  East,  are 
applied  to  the  varioos  parts  of  a  river : — 

(a)  Jad,  t,  '  a  hand  :*  naed  for  the  *  side  *  of  a  nver,  as  in  the  English  ez- 
preanon,  *to  the  right  hand  of  the  stream.'  Thus  Nnmh.  ziii.  29 
C'eoaat") ;  Bent,  ii  87;  Jnd.  zi  26. 

ih)  Saphah,  710^,  <a  Up^ :'  the  'edge  orbnna*  of  ariyer,  oroftheiea  :  and 

tbna  Qen.  xxii.  17  ;  xU.  8,  17 ;  Ezod.  ii.  8 ;  yii.  15  ;  ziv.  80  ;  l>eai,. 
ii.  86  ;  iv.  48  ;  Josh.  xi.  4 ;  xu.  2;  ziii.  9,  16  ;  Jad.  Tii.  12,  22  ; 
1  Sam.  ziii.  5 ;  1  Kings  iv.  29  ;  iz.  26  ;  2  Kings  ii.  18  ;  2  Chron. 
Tiii.  17  ;  Ezek.  zlyiL  6,  7,  12  ;  Dan.  zii.  5.  Of  the  *'  molten  sea'* 
in  Solomon's  Temple^  1  Kings  yii.  23,  26  ;  2  Chron.  ir.  2. 

{c)  Lasbov,  ]^  a  '  tongne  :*  from  ffgh^  to  lap  or  lick.  It  is  donhtfn] 
whether  it  is  nsed  for  a  hay  or  a  promontory.  The  use  of  the  oorre- 
qwnding  Arabic  word  *  Lisan '  for  the  Peninsula  on  the  East  side  of  the 
Dead  Sea  (De  Saulcy,  Bng.  Tr.  L  298),  is  in  fkYour  of  the  ktter. 

Uied  in  Josh.  zr.  2,  5  ;  zyiii.  19       <<bay  "        Ko^uL 
and  in  Isai.  zi  15     .        .        .       ''tongue.** 

(d)  G'ooTB,  rfni,  'banks:'  of  the  Jordan,  Joah.  iil  15  ;  It.  18 ;  1  Chron. 
zii.  15;  and  of  the  Buphratefl^  Isu.  Tiii.  7. 

(s)  Katzih,  ns^,  'the  extreme  edge  or  end  of  a  thing^  (1  Sam.  zIt.  27), 
from  ng^  to  out  off  the  end.    Thus,  amongst  otheia — 

Of  a  river.  Josh.  zr.  5  ;  zriii.  19  ("end**  and  "uttennost  part")  ; 

in  this  ease  the  point  of  junction  with  the  Dead  Sea. 
Of  the  water.  Josh.  iiL  8,  15. 
Of  a  lake,  Numb,  xxziv.  8 ;  Josh.  xv.  2. 
Of  a  oountiy.  Gen.  xlrii.  21 ;  Ezod.  ziii.  20  ;  Numb,  zzzui.  87. 
Of  a  mountain,  Ezod.  ziz.  12  ;  Josh,  xriii.  16. 
And  of  a  town,  Joeh.  zriii.  15  ;  1  Sam.  ziv.  2. 

Et  is  of  frequent  occuirenoe,  and  is  rendered  in  the  A.  V.  "border," 
"brim,"  "brink,'*  "edge,"  "end,"  "frontier,"  "outmost  coast> '» 
'* outside,"  "quarter,"  "shore,"  "side,"  " utmost  part,"  &c. 

(/)  Maayab,  *gs|p,  and    Ma'babah,  rra^    <  a  pass ;'    from  V^,  to  go 
over.     Hence  the  word  is  used  for  a  ford :  %s  the  fords  of  Jordan,  iu 

Josh.  ii.  7;  Jud.  iiL  28        .        .        .     "fonls.** 
Jnd.  zii.  5,  6 "  — -«-  " 


Also  of  Jabbok,  Qen.  zzziL  22 ;  and  of  Amon,  Isai.  zvi.  2. 

It  is  used  to  express  a  defile  or  pass  between  rocky  hills  at  Ifichiaash  (aec 
Chap.  IV.  p.  204).  1  Sam.  ziii.  28 ;  xir.  4 ;  Isai.  x.  29  ;  Jer.  ]l 
32.  LXK,  ^  ^idfioffiSf  and  r^  ir^pcof.  In  the  paaaage  frt>m 
ikYij  nad  tpdparyya. 


1  Saphah  is  also  used  for  " language  : "  Qen.  xi.  1,  "the  whole  earth  was  of  ont 
Mp.'" 
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lOR,   "TtHJ,  nhj,  and  onoe  "4^1,  The  NQe:  an  Egyptian  ^rord. 
It  oooun  in, 

Gen.  zU.  1,  S,  8,  17 ;  Ezod.  L  22  ;  u.  8,  5 ; 
IT.  9  ;  TiL  15, 17,  18,  20,  21, 24, 26  ;  tuL 
8,  9,  11 :  XTii.  5;  laaL  xxiiL  8,  10        .     "riTer." 

Jer.  xlTi.  7,  8« "flood." 

Eiek.  zxix.  8,  9 "river.** 

Amos  Tiii.  8 ;  ix.  5 "  flood.** 

Zech.  X.  11 "rifer." 

In  Dan.  xii.  5,  6,  7,  it  is  applied  to  the  rirer  ITIai. 


The  plural,  lorizn,  cnbr^  is  alwajrs  used  for  the  canals  of  the  N3a: 
thus : — 

Exod.  Tii.  19 ;  Tiii.  5  ;  2  Kings  xix.  24  ;  Jobxxriii.  10  (Sfras  v»nv»») ; 

Ps.  Ixxviu.  44  ;  Isai.  ni.  18           .        .     "riTers.*' 
Isai.  xix.  6,  7,  8 "hnwki." 

xxxiiL  21,  "strearoa,**  8uSpvx«'  wKotm  md  m^^mpou 

xxxriL  25  {owwynyiiw  OUeres)  ;  Biek.  xxix. 

8,  4,  5,  10 ;  XXX.  12 ;  Nah.  iii  8    .     "riren." 

II  will  be  observed  that  most  of  the  above  passages  refer  obvioiuly  to 
Egypt.  Thus  in  Job  xzviii.  10,  "  He  outteth  out '  Nile-canals*  amongrt 
the  rooks," — the  allusion  may  be  to  the  Cataracts.  In  IsaL  XYriii.  21, 
'<  there  (t.  e»  Jerusalem)  the  glorious  Lord  will  be  to  us  a  place  of  faroad 
rivers  and  *  Nile-canals,' " — the  whole  figure  is  based  on  a  tmnsfezoiee 
of  Egyptian  splendour  to  Jud»a.  And  in  2  Kings  xix.  24 ;  IsaL  xzxriL 
26,  and  xix.  6,  the  word  occurring  in  connection  with  lorim,  and  rendered 
"  besieged  {marjf.  fenced)  places,"  and  "  of  defence,"  namely,  m&tior 
(J  95),  is  treated  by  Gesenius,  De  Wette,  and  Furst,  as  being  a  form  of 
the  word  "  mitzraim^"  and  they  render  the  passage  accordingly,  '  all  the 
canals  of  Egypt.' 

With  the  three  exceptions  noted  above,  the  word  used  by  the  LXX 
is  wra/M,  [all] 

The  other  name  for  the  Nile  is : — 

^36. 

BHICHOB,   'TlnoJ,   'The  Black  Eiver:'  fipom  -rnp,  to  be  hlaok  (Cant 

i.  5).    It  occurs 

Josh.  xiii.  8  "fromSihor**  •  iath  r^s  iuwc^iron, 

1  Chron.  xiiL  5  .  "fromShihor  of  Egypt**  .  imh  bpimv  Ary^rrou. 

lHU.xxiil8  .  "theieedofSihor"        .  irr^via  ^i«ra|8^XMr. 

Jer.  u.  18  .  "thevatersofSihor''    .  38«p  FqiSr. 

'  In  BoolesiasticQS  xziv.  27,  this  ab-  appear  as  'the  Nile,*  and  as  QiebjD  ia 

breviated  word  -H  has  been  read  by  the  the  time  of  vintage.** 

Greek   translator  as   the  very  similar  ^  The  fbroe  of  this  passage  is  obacnni 

word  i^    < light.*    Thus  ooneeted,  the  by  the  substitntion  of  "a  flood**  ftr  « the 


rill    read    as    follows:   "He      Nile  *  of  the  originaL    So  also  ia 
maketh  the   doctrine  of  knowledge  to      sages  from  Amos.    Comp.  note  to  §  M. 
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in  the  two  former  of  which  passages  it  may  be  the  W&dy-el-Arishy  else- 
where oalled  "  the  river  of  Egypt."     (See  Nachal,  $  38.) 

In  Josh.  xiz.  26,  it  is  used  for  the  little  stream  of  the  Belns — SMhor- 
Libnath — *  the  Nile  of  glass/ — from  the  glass  there  made  from  the  sand 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  renderings  of  the  LXX  should  throw  sc 
little  light  on  the  use  of  these  two  words  for  the  Egyptian  riyer. 

[all] 

§37. 

J  AE'DEN,  ITl-,  or  (oxoept  in  two  cases)  uniformly  with  the  article  ITJOTi 
« the  desoender :"  the  Jordan;  LXX,  d'UpMnis,  The  yarious  deriya- 
tions  proposed  for  this  name  are  discussed  by  Gesenius  (p.  625),  who 
decides  in  favour  of  that  from  p;  to  descend.  (See  Chap.  YII.  p.  284.) 
The  two  exceptions  to  the  use  of  the  article  are  Ps.  zlii.  6,  and  Job  xl. 
23.  In  the  latter  instance  this  may  arise  from  the  name  being  used 
either  as  a  representative  of  any  river,  or  in  its  original  meaning,  as 
simply  a  *  rapid  river.' 


§38. 

NACHAL,  bro,  <  a  torrent-bed,' or  < water-course;'  from  ^,  to  perforate 
(see  Chap.  L  p.  14).  The  word  corresponds  with  the  Arabic  Wftdy,  the 
Greek  x^tMfih^f  <^<i  the  Italian  ''fiumara,"  and  signifies  the  hollow 
or  valley  of  a  mountain  torrent,  which,  while  in  rainy  seasons  it  may 
fill  the  whole  width  of  the  depression,  in  summer  is  induced  to  a  mere 
orook,  or  thread  of  water,  and  is  often  entirely  dry,  even  for  years 
together.  (Such  fugitive  mountain-streams  are  graphically  described 
in  Job  vi.  16,  17.) 

Nachal,  therefore,  is  sometimes  used  for  the  dry  valley  (Num.  xti,  12 ; 
Judg.  xvi.  4 ;  1  Sam.  xv.  6),  and  sometimes  for  the  torrent  which  flows 
through  the  valley.  The  double  application  of  the  word  is  well  seen  in 
1  Eings  xvii.  3,  where  Elijah  is  commanded  to  **  hide  himself  'in'  (not 
*  by')  the  *  w&dy*  Cherith,"  and  to  "  drink  of  the  brook,"— Nachal 
being  used  in  both  cases.  No  English  word  is  equivalent,  but  perhaps 
'  torrent-bed'  most  nearly  expresses  it. 

The  most  decisive  examples  of  its  use  in  regard  to  streams  capable  of 
identification,  are  the  Eedron,  the  W&dy  el-Arish,  and  the  Eishon. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  places  to  which  it  is  applied,  with  some 
examples  of  the  various  translations  of  the  English  Yersion,  and  of  the 
LXX:-- 

1.  GxRAK.     (Probably  the  Wftdy  Kibab^  see  p.  159.) 

"  The  iraUey,"  Gen.  zxn.  17,  ip  rp  tpdpayyt  Vtpdpmv.     It  is  probable, 

from  the  context,  that  this  was 
**The  Tftlley**  in  which  Sanl  laid  wait  for  Amalnk,  1  Sam.  xv.  5.  h 
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2.  BeHOOL  (tk«  duster). 

«  The  brook  o^'*  Namb.  ziii  28,  cWi  ^4paT>«'  fi^ 
"  The  brook,"  Numb.  idu.  24. 
"  The  TBlley  o^"  Nmnb.  xxxii.  9. 

8.  Zaud  (the  woody). 

«  TheTalley,**  Numb.  zd.  12,  eis  ^0^0770  Zc^. 

«  The  brook  Zered,"  Deal.  iL  13,  i^f  ^c^wyya  lap^,    FimShtj  ike 

"  The  brook  of  the  wiUows,**  I§aL  zr.   7,  rifw  f.  rAH>^  (mi 

«'  VaUeyofiU  JroMoiM,'*)  and 
<<  The  riTer  of  the  *  Arkbah,"*  Amos  yL  14,  rmi  x.  rm^  SsriMr. 

4.  Arvov. 

*'  The  brooki,'*  Nvir  o.  zxL  14,  T065  x«¥«<M^v»  'A^vwr. 

«  The  riTer,**  De^«.  ii.  24,  t^  Mwryv  *A. 

*<  The  river  o('*  Dent  iiL  8,  «r&  rov  xnt^M^  *A. 

5.  Jabbok. 

"  The  brook,"  Gen.  tttji.  S8,  r^  x^^t'^^fh*^' 
"  The  river,'*  Dent.  ii.  87,  x'f^H  'l9fi6K. 

6.  Eaitah  (the  reedy). 

<<  The  river,**  Joeh.  zri.  8,  Vat,  M  x«^^«v4  probeUy  a  coirtiMiioi 
of  NaxoAjKora.     illfiE:  M  x^Vi^W^  Kai«. 
7.   KlBHOV. 

"The  river,**  and  <<the  river  oi;**  Jnd.  iv.  7;  v.  21,  x"J"MH 

*<  The  brook,*'  1  Einga  zviii.  40,  rev  x-  Kmto^. 

<*  The  brook  of;**  Pa.  Izzziii.  9,  ^v  t^  x-  Kfi^Ar.    PtobaUy  ebo 

<<  The  river  that  ie  before  Jokneam,*'  Josh.  ziz.  11,  tV  f<W>«- 

8.  Bmob. 

"  The  brook,**  1  Sam.  zxz.  9,  t«0  x*  Bo^op- 

9.  SOKIK. 

«  The  valley  of*'  {maig.   '*  or  hy  the  Urcok  0/**),  Jed.  xvi.  4,  F«C 
AAtf«yn|ic    iltee.     M  rev  x*  3«f4'c- 

10.  Kbdbov  (Uack). 

*' The  brook,**  2  Sam.  XV.  28,  vi^  x*  rwr  Jc^8fi«F    and    so   al» 

John  zviiL  1  (Be&  Text)  >. 
"  The  brook,"  1  Kings  ii  87,  r^  x-  K^^mm*. 
<<  The  brook  o("  Jer.  zzzi  40,  Un  MxvK  KiSpw. 

11.  Gaaih  (earthquake). 

**  The  brooki  of;*'  2  Sam.  zziiL  80,  AUx,  VaaXytdas. 
"  The  brooki  o(**  1  Chron.  zi  8%  in  Vaxafd  Tias. 

12.  Chkrith. 

'  <  The  biook,"  1  Kings  zviL  8,  ^  v^  x-  Xo^^ia. 

18.  **  Tn  RivsB  OF  Gas**  (maig.  **or  «a22ey'*),  2  Sam.  zziv.  6,  r^  fw  ra 

14.    WAnT-UrABOH. 

**  The  river  of  Egypt^"  Numb,  zzziv.  5,  x»ftdffa6s  Ajyvsm. 

*'  The  river  of  Elgypti'*  Joeh.  zv.  4,  ^«^w)f  A. 

<*  The  river  of  BgTpt^"  1  Kings  viiL  66,  wtn/Uf, 

**  The  stream  of  Elgypty"  Isai.  zzzviL  12,  'FawBtptAprnw. 

Bpiphaniiis  (Hnsr.  CO,  §  88)  says  that  this  plaee  (BlixBoooraak)  «■ 
>  In  some  of  the  later  KSS.  this  has  beeome  rwr  ScpBpcir. 


caUed  "Neol,"  endcntly    ''Nachal,"  "^ihe  Wady."     He  arguei 
from  it  that  thU  waa  the  apot  where  the  aons  of  Noah  east  loti 
(from  "  Nachalah,"  an  inherithnce),  and  founds  upon  it,  aa  against 
the  Manich«an  story,  that  Shem  and  his  dcscenclants  thna  acqnire*) 
the  right  to  Palestine.     See  Michaelis,  Lavs  of  Moses,  29. 
15.  **  VaUey  of  Shittim"  (acaeias),  Joel  iu.  18,  rhr  x-  -rStv  exoivo^v. 
The  above  rendcringa  are  aufficiently  various,  but,  in  addition,  Naobal  it 
tranakted  "  the  river,"  in  Pa.  xxxvi.  8—"  the  flood,"  Ps.  Ixxiv.  1^^"  the 
Btreama,"  Ps.  Ixxviii.  20— "the valleys,"  Ps.  civ.  10— "the brook,"  Pa. ex.  7. 
In  Deut.  iii.  16,  it  occurs  as  follows :  "Unto  the  river  Arnon,  half  the  valley, 
and  the  border  even  unto  the  river  Jabbok"  (LXX,  x««f«^#ow  in  all  three). 

The  expression  cno  '^:  yiM  (<a  land  of  torrents  of  waters*)  rendered  in 
Deut  viii.  7,  "  a  land  of  brooks  of  water,"  is  in  Deut.  x.  7,  "  a  land  of  Wwrs  of 
waters"  (LXX,  x<<^^o(  Mrmy).  So  again,  the  words  r « "^nz  (a  perennial 
torrent)  are  translated  in  Deut.  xxi.  4,  "  a  rough  vaUej^'^-^dptm^  rpaxfTm 
—but  in  Amos  v.  24,  "a  mighty  stream"  x'H^  dfiaros. 

The  LXX  have  once  rendered  the  word  Mmuy  Numb.  xxvi.  6  ;  and  once, 
Job  XX.  17,  pofidff  apparently  reading,  no,  pasture. 

§  39. 

PELEG,  2^,  'stream :'  possibly  froma^,  to  divide  (see  Gen.  x.  26)  like 
rivus  :  but  more  probably  from  the  idea  of  flowing,  likejlumen^jluctus, 
and  therefore  possibly  frosn  Vte,  '  to  weU  up,'  wluoh  is  ako  the  root  of 
»lA*yot.  In  either  case  tiie  word  ia  always  used  for  the  flow  of  lesser 
rivulets;  and  thus  distinguished  on  the  one  hand  from  the  great  nver 
(Nahar),  and  on  the  other  from  the  varying  w4dy,  or  mountam-torrent 

(Nachal). 
Used  only  in  the  poetical  passages :  as,  for  example. 

Judges  ▼.  16,  16,  "  dirisiona,"  fupi^s:  9iatff4(r€is.  (Probably  the  mow 
correct  lendering  of  thia  obscure  paaaage  is,  "in,  or  by,  *the  streams' 
of  Reuben  great  were  the  searohiDgs  of  heart"    See  Chap.  VII)  p.  826.^ 

Ps.  i.  3,  "rivers,"  tAj  5«|<^5ows. 

Pa.  xlvi.  4,  "streams,"  ra dpft-fifiara. 

Pa.  Ixv.  9,  "  the  river  of  God"  (of  the  daw),  6  irorc^s  rod  etov. 

laaLxxx.  26,  "riyeni"  (contrasted  with  Jooval),  [««p]  9Mvoptv6fuyoy. 

Job  XX.  17,  "riTera"  (oontniated  with  Nachal),  S^A^if  voftaZwy. 

§    40. 
MICAL,  by^'P,  *  brook :'  perhaps  from  "J^?,  a  little  water.    Only  occurs  in 
2  Sam.  xvii.  20  ;  LXX,  ^p6y  rod  ddaros.    Vulg.  festifiantey, 

^  41. 

TE'ALAH,  n*?5*?,  *  a  conduit :'  from  n^,  to  rise,  the  idea  being  of  water 
raised  for  irrigation  or  other  purposes :  used  in  1  Kings  xviii.  32, 36,  38, 
for  the  "  trench"  made  by  Elijah  round  the  altar  of  Jehovah :  and 
speoiaUy  to  designate  the  canal  or  aqueduct  by  which  the  water  was 
supplied  to  the  reservoirs  of  Jerusalem,  2  Kings  xviii.  17  ;  «.  20; 
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IiaL  TiL  3;  xxxTi.  2.  See  also  Job  xxxviiL  25;  and,  reierniig  to irri- 
gatioiiy  Ezek.  zzxi.  4.  LXX,  W^aTiyyrff,  but  onoe  ^69t9^  and  in  1  Xbgi 
XTiii.  HKaunrOf  probably  a  oorroption  of  0m\«,  a  literal  traasCBRiwe  o( 
the  word.  {[all] 

JOOVAL,  V»,  JAYAL,  bnj,  or  OOVAL,  b^sw,  and  *55^J,  <  flood 
or  <  fiill  river :  '*  from  ^,  to  flon  tnmnltaoQaly. 

Uied  in  the  poetical  books  only :  as  follows, 


It 


laai.  zzx.  25,  *' streams.' 

Isai.  xliT.  4,  ''[water]  oonrses,'*  vapuffUif, 

Jer.  zTii.  8,  ''the  liTw,'*  M  hciid^ 

Dan.  Yiii  2,  3,  6,  "theriTer**  (of  Ulai),  M  rovOft^iA.  [al] 

APHIK,  \fV^i  fr<im.  PGH,  to  be  strong,  is  nsed  tbionghont  the  poetical 
parts  of  Soriptare  in  the  general  sense  of  any  rush  of  water.  Amongst 
other  places  it  occurs  in  Ps.  xlii.  1 ;  Job  vi.  16  ("stream ") ;  Cant.  ▼.  12; 
Isai.  Yiii.  7 ;  Ezek.  vi.  3 ;  xxxi.  12  ;  and  Joel  i.  20 :  being  translated 
"  stream,"  "  channel,"  "  brook,"  and  "  river." 

Other  words  occurring  in  the  Poetry  of  the  Bible  for  streams  or 
torrents  are  the  following : — 


H  44,  45,  46. 

ZEREM,  trS.,  Used  botli  for  a  yiolent  storm  of  run,  and  fm  the  "  floodiT 
(compare  Matt.  vii.  27)  occasioned  by  it.  Thus,  amongst  othen.  Job 
xxiv.  8,  ''showers;"  Isai.  xxv.  4,  ''storm;"  xxviiL  2,  "tempest" 
and  "flood;"  Hab.  iii.  10,  "overflowing." 

NAZAL,  brs.  Used  with  reference  both  to  the  sea— Exod.  xv.  8,  "  floods," 
— and  to  fresh  water,  Ps.  Ixxviii.  16,  "  streams ; "  Prov.  v.  15,  "  ronning 
waters." 

SHIBBOLETH,  n^3lQ$.  This  is  the  word,  the  pronunciation  of  whidi  was 
used  to  test  the  fugitive  Ephraimites,  in  Judg.  xiL  6.  It  ooears  in 
reference  to  water,  in  Ps.  Ixix.  12,  15,  "  flood ; "  and  with  Nahar,  in 
Isai.  xxvii.  12,  "  channel." 

BSHED,  T^,  Fhtr.  Ashdoth,  ni*iq^,  from  iV^,  to  break  fortii:  the 
bursting  forth  of  the  steams  from  the  roots  of  the  mountains,  and  hence 
used  for  the  mountains  themselves.    The  sense  is  fixed  by  the  poetiesi 
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puwge,  Nninb.  xzi.  16,  the  *  pouring  forth '  of  (lie '  torrents.'  In  Joah. 
X.  40 ;  zii.  8,  it  is  used  in  a  general  sense,  but  it  Ib  nsnallj  joined  with 
Piigah — '<  Ashdoth-pisgah '' — ^viz.  for  the  roots  of  the  mountains  east  of 
the  Jordan.'  See  Dent.  iii.  17 ;  iy.  49 ;  Josh.  xii.  3 ;  ziii.  20.  'AnifM 
rV  ^wryd,  and  H^r  Xa|ffirri|r.  [all] 

MS- 

M  ABBOOL,  ^3lD,  <  The  Flood :'  from  the  same  root  as  Jooval  (§  42) ; 
used  (generallj  with  the  de&nite  article)  for  the  great  Deluge.  In  ?&. 
xxix.  10,  it  may  signify  (1)  the  aooumulation  of  waters  in  the  sky ;  ur  (2) 
(as  Gesenius)  "  Jehoyah  sate  (in  judgment)  at  the  Deluge." 

8HETEPH.  The  word  "flood"  has  also  been  used  in  the  A.  7.  for  ^^0^ 
from  r|n^,  to  oyerflow.  It  is  not  used  definitely,  and  ooonrs  only  in  the 
following  passages  from  the  poetical  books :  Job  xxxyiii.  25 ;  Ps.  xxxii. 
6;  Ploy,  xxyii.  4;  Dan.  iz.  26;  zL  22;  Nah.  i.  8.  [aU] 


IV.— SPMNGS,  WELLS,  AND  PITS. 

§60. 

AIN,  r.7,  'a  spring:' properly,  <  an  eye :'' the  spring  in  an  Eastern  country 
being  the  eye  of  the  landscape — and  thus  used  for  a  natural  burst 
of  liying  water,  as  distinguished  from  Beer  (§  66),  a  Well,  t.  e.  water 
arriyed  at  by  digging.  (See  the  epithet  of  Damascus  "  the  eye  of  the 
east,"  p.  410.)  The  word  was  common  to  all  the  Oriental  tongues,  and 
still  continues  in  Arabic.  £n-gedi, — the  spring  of  the  kid,  now  Aif^ 
Jidy^—on  the  western  shore  of  the  Dead  Sea,  is  a  good  instance  of  the 
object  intended. 

The  importance  of  diHtinguishing  between  this  word  and  Beer  ia 
illustrated  by  Exod.  zy.  27,  in  which  the  word  Ainoth  (translated  by 
«  Wells")  is  used  for  the  springs  of  fresh  water  at  Elim ;  although  the 
rooky  soil  of  that  place  excludes  the  supposition  of  dug  wells.  In  the 
parallel  passage,  Numb,  tttiii.  9,  the  word  is  rendered— with  equal 
inaccuracy  to  English  ears — "  fountains." 

The  names  of  a  large  number  of  towns  and  places  in  Palestine  are 


'  Benjamin  of  Tndda  makes  Aahdoth-  where  the  rapid  rivers  have  their  iUI.*^ 

pisgahtobetheftUsoftheJordanatitB  (See  Barly  TraTeUers,  p.  88.) 

exit  from  the  Lake  of  Gennesareth,  and  '  Gompaie  Mi  (Jamei  ilL  11),  from  Mv 
iDterprsts  tlis  word  to  meao   "  the  plaoe 
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formed  or  eomponnded  of  Am  (Ea),  as  is  natural  from  the  fanporteiioe  ot 
liTing  springs  in  the  East.    These  are  as  follow : 

1.  Am,  177n  =  the  spring.  Numb.  zxzIt.  11 ;  cnie  of  the  knd-matkf  on  tk 
Borth-esst  border  of  Palestme.  The  Vulgate  has  eontra  fotUem  J>afimim , 
t.€.,  the  spring  of  Jordan  at  Dan,  which  was  called  Daphne  (Joeepli.  Aal 
I,  X.  1).  Butp  if  Mr.  Porter^s  position  of  Biblah  is  oorreot,  it  wxU  ibiknr 
that  Ain  must  be  songht  in  the  phdn  of  CoBle-Syria  (Bl  BekAa),  and  if  so»  it  it 
probably  the  great  Spring  which  forms  the  sonroe  of  the  Orontea.  (Porto's 
DamasciiB,  ii.  835.)  The  rendering  of  the  LZX  is  M  wiryds, 

2.  Ain,  one  of  the  sonthemmost  cities  of  Jndah  and  %neoa ;  Josh.  xr.  S£; 
ziz.  7  ;  XXL  16  ;  1  Ghron.  it.  82.  LXX,  'EpSfifuty.  PosdUy  this  is  Eb- 
rimmon. 

8.  Enam,  Uy^^Jl  *  the  two  springs  ;*  in  the  Shephelah,  Josh.  xr.  34.  If  tiif 
LXX  rendering  vphs  rais  v^Aoii  Ah^dy,  of  the  words  "in  an  open  pbee"  (see 
margin),  in  Gen.  xxxriii.  14,  21,  be  correct,  this  spot  is  probably  mtended, 
Timnath  being  a  Philistine  city,  also  in  the  Shephelah.  (Zons :  a»  dm.  JBisyimy 
der  Dcppdquelle,  De  Wette  :  in»  Tkor  wm  jEnom.)  Gomp.  Jndg.  xiiL  25, 
and  xiT.  1,  with  Josh.  xr.  88,  84. 

4.  En-dor,  the  *  spring  of  Dor ;'  Josh.  xrii.  11 ;  I.Sam.  xxriiL  7 ;  Ps.  iTxriii.  \i\ 
LZX,  *KivBwp, 

5.  Bn-eglaim,  the  'spring  of  the  two  calves,*  on  the  shore  of  the  Dead  Sea ;  Seek. 
xlTiL  10.     LXX,  'ErtryoXXc^/A. 

6.  En-gannim,  'the  spring  of  gardens ;  *  a  town  in  the  Shephelah  ;  Josh.  xr.  ZL 

7.  En-gannim,  a  Gershonite  town  in  Tssaehar ;  Josh.  xix.  21 ;  xxL  29.  LXX, 
"KrrA  ypotAfjJ,r»y,    The  modem  Jenin,  see  Chap.  IX.  p.  349,  note. 

8.  En-gedi,  *  spring  of  the  kid  ;*  Josh.  xt.  62 ;  1  Sam.  28,  29 ;  xxiv.  1 ;  2Ghroe. 
XX.  2;  Bsek.  xlrii.  10;  Cant.  i.  14;  Ecdles.  xxir.  14  (Bngaddi).  LXX, 
'Ayicdinh  *Ii^a8c(y,  'Erya88i,  ^i'  ocyioXotf.    See  Chap.  TIL  p.  295. 

9.  En-haddah,  the  'strong spring;*  Josh.  xix.  21.     LXX,  MftapU. 

10.  En-hak-Eore,  the  '  spring  of  the  crier ; '  nyy^  rov  iKutakewiubow,     Jad^ 
r.  19. 


11.  En-hasor  (Ghatsor) ;  Josh.  xix.  87.     LXX,  inr)^  'Airop. 

12.  Bn-mishpat,  'spring  of  judgment;*  "which  is  Kadesh."  Qen.  xhr.  7. 
LXX,  mrx^  rqs  9Cffltr€»s. 

18.  Bn-rimmon,  '  spring  of  pomegranates ; '  Neh.  xi.  29  ;  onlesB  this  is  fanned  bj 
a  eombination  of  the  names  of  two  separate  places,  Ain  and  Rimmrni  (see 
Josh.  XT.  82 ;  xix.  7  ;  1  Chr.  iv.  32). 

14.  Bn-rogel,  'spring of  the  foot;*  possibly  from  fbllers  treading  it  with  thdr 
fiaet  (Targam) ;  possibly  from  its  waters  being  drawn  np  by  a  macfaiiie  woxkei 
with  the  foot  (Dent  xL  10).  Josh.  xt.  7;  xriii.  16 ;  2  Sam.  xrii.  17; 
1  Kings  i.  9.  LXX,  wriyh  'Pc^X.  This  is  generally  identified  witii  JB«^jpe«i» 
and  if  correctly  so,  is  an  instance  of  ^eer  and  Am  used  indisprimiaatriy;  bat 
there  is  a  spring  near,  which  may  be  En-rogel.     (De  Sanlcy,  ii.  806.) 

i5.  En-shemesh,  '  spring  of  the  son  ;  *  Josh.  xt.  7  ;  xriiL  17.  LXX,  ^  ^nrgk  rm 
TjXiov — T.  BaieffOfAus.     Vulg.,  ad  Bn-temeSf  id  mC,  Faniem  SUis. 


16.  En-tappnah,   'spring  of  apple-trees '-^near  the  town  of  that  name;   Jmt- 
Bftt.7. 
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Thero  were  ftlao  : — 

17.  *The  qniDg  in  Jezreal,'  **a  fountain  which  [is]  in  Jeiree^*'  1  Sam.  xxix.  1, 
poeahly  the  same  as, 

18.  **  The  WeU  of  Harod.'*    Aincharod—iht  <  ipring  of  trembling.'    Jndg.  m  1. 

19.  "The  Dragon  Well.'*    Ain-tannim — the  *  spring  of  dzaguoB.'    Neh.  ii.  13. 

20.  <'  *The  spring'  of  water  in  the  wilderness— 4he  'spring'  in  the  way  to  Shnr.** 
Gen.  xyL  7. 

21.  Haiar-enan,  t.&,  '  village  of  springs,'  Nnmb.  zxziT.  9,  10  (see  $  83). 

22.  In  the  New  Testament  the  word  appears  as  .finon  («.«.,  'springs')    "near 
to  Salim,"  John  iii.  23  ;  'Aii>«^. 

When  applied  to  water,  the  word  Ain  is  translated  in  the  Authorised 
Version  **  well,"  with  the  following  exceptions,  in  which  it  is  rendered 
**  fountain." 

Gen.  xtL  7;  Numb,  xxziii  9  (oomp.  Bzod.  zr.  27  ''wells") ;  Dent.  viii. 
7;  zzziii.  28  ;  1  Sam.  xxix.  1 ;  2  Chron.  xxxii.  8 ;  Neh.  iL  14 ;  iii. 
15 ;  xiL  87  ;  Prov.  viiL  28. 


^51. 

MA'ANy  1^79»  *  a  collection  of  springs,'  or  place  watered  bj  springs :  from 
*y,  a  spring.    Topographically  used,  the  word  occurs  in 

/osL  XT.  9,  "fountain,"  and  Josh,  xviii.  15,  "well,"  both  of  the  waters  of 
Nephtoah ;  1  Kings  xniL  5,  " fountains ;"  2  Kings  iii.  19,  25,  "  wells ;' 
2  Ghron.  xxxii.  4,  "fountains."    In  the  LZX  all  these  are  ^77^. 

It  IB  also  found  in  the  following : — 

Qen.  rii  11 ;  viii.  2 ;  Lev.  xi.  36 ;  Ps.  Ixxiv.  15  ;  cxir.  8  ;  Pror.  t.  18 ; 
viiL  24  ;  xxt.  26  ;  Cant.  It.  12,  15 ;  IsaL  xli.  18 ;  Hoe.  xiii.  15  ;  Joel, 
iii.  18,  all  rendeFed  "fountain."  Ps.  Ixxxiv.  6;  Isai.  xii.  8,  "well ; 
and  Ps.  IxxxyiL  7  ;  dr.  10,  "springs.*'  [all] 


*t 


§52. 

liOTSA-MAIM,  Q^O-H^iD,  outgoing  of  waters,  a  '  springhead :  *  from  Ksr, 
to  go  forth. 

Used  2  Kings  ii.  21 "spring**  v  SU^oSos. 

2  Chron.  xxxiL  30  (of  the  spring  of  Gihon)     "  watercourse"       4  lfo8os. 

Also  in  Ps.  cvii.  88,  35       ....     "watersprings"      (omitted). 
IsaL  xli.  18  (oontrasted  with  Agam,  §  57) ;  Iriii.  11  "spring **       i9paymy6s, 

[aU] 

One  of  the  cities  of  Benjamin  is  called  Ham-Motiali,  'the  spring- 
nead : '  Josh,  zviii.  27.  It  is  in  accordance  with  this  deriration  that 
the  Talmud  commemorates  it  as  the  place  at  which  the  inhabitants  of 
Jerusalem  were  accustomed  to  seek  the  osiers  used  in  the  feast  of 
Tabernacles.  (Eeland,  p.  903.)  In  the  Authorised  Version  the  ardoU 
as  tunal  is  omitted,  and  the  name  appears  as  "  Mozah.' 


u 
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$58. 


MAKOB,  "Tt^Q,  <  wellspring : '  fromiv,  to  dig  foriv-ater  (2  Kingi  xLu  24^ 
a  word  used  only  in  the  poetical  and  rubrical  books,  and  Yuioiah 
rendered  bj  spring,  fountain,  well,  weU-spring  and  issoe.  See  Jer.  k 
36 ;  Ps,  xxxyi.  9 ;  Proy.  x.  11 ;  xvi.  22 ;  Ley.  xii.  7,  ftc.  fto. 

$54. 

GULLOTH,  rh^y  bubblings :  from  ^,  to  tumble  or  roll  oyer,  perhaps  m 

allusion  to  the  globular  form  in  which  springs  bubble  up.  Used  onlj  tc 
designate  the  two  springs  giyen  by  Caleb  to  his  daughter  Aehsah. 

Josh.  zy.  19 ;  Judg.  i.  15.  LXX,  Josh.  96s  /ui  tV  BarBans.  nd  tBrnma 
ttbrf  r^  TomuBhJOP  r^p  Saw  jcal  rV  !*•  tV  Kdrm :  Judg.  A.vrpaMny  /irrt^Mi 
MoU  A.  rmrcirvi'.    Symm.  iptwtoM. 

The  word  occurs  in  the  shorter  form  of 

GAL.b^,  (strictly  <heapV)  in  Cant.  iy.  12  (<<  spring"),  and  also  in  F&. 
zlii.  7 ;  cvL  25 ;  Isai.  xlyiii.  18 ;  Jonah  ii.  3,  and  dsewhere,  for  th« 
"  billows  "  or  "  wayes  "  of  the  sea. 

Possibly  Gallim  (1  Sam.  zxy.  44 ;  Isai.  x.  30)  deriyed  its  name  horn 
the  neighbourhood  of  such  bubbling  springs. 

The  word  commonly  used  lor  a  "  heap  "  of  water,  as  in  Exod.  xy.  8 ; 
and  Ps.  Ixxyiii.  13,  is  Ned  ("Q).    See  Chap.  YII.  p.  304,  note. 

^55. 

ICABBOOA,  ^^ISlS,  *  a  gushing  spring';  from  93}»  to  gush  forth.  See  Isaiah 
xxxy.   7;    xlix.   10  ("springs"),    and    Eod.    xii.    6  (" fountwn "). 

^56. 

B'ER,  *^^^,  from  i^,  to  dig  (the  same  root  as  forare^  and  bore) :  '  a  well,* 
that  is,  a  dug  pit,  usually  with  water  at  the  bottom.  The  in<*^nm^  of 
the  word  is  fixed  by  the  numerous  yestiges  of  such  wells  still  remaining 
and  bearing  their  ancient  names.  They  haye  a  broad  margin  of  masonij 
round  the  mouth,  and  often  a  stone  filling  up  the  orifice.  See  Chap.  IL 
p.  147. 

The  following  are  the  BeerB  named  in  the  Bible : — 

1.  Beer-laliai-rtn,  '  the  well  of  the  Tisioii  of  life^'  Geo.  zvi.  14 ;  xxir.  63 ; 

ZXY.  11. 

2.  Beer-sheha,  '  the  well  of  Bwearing,*  aooordiiig  to  Qen.  zzL  31,  sad  xxri. 

83 ;  or  aocording  to  De  Wetla^  '  the  wellof  seTen.'    (Comp.  zxL  SB,  SO : 

Sheba^seveiL) 


-  Oompare  the  ezpressiou  in  old  BngLish  poetiy ;  *'  tKe  heaped  quiag*';  **tke 
licaeed  water." 
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3^  Beeroih  'bene-JMikaiiy  '  the  wells  of  the  sonfl  of  Jaakaa,*  in  the  Deiert ; 
Dent.  X.  6.    In  Numb,  xxziii.  81,  "  Bene-Jaakaa"  only. 

4.  Beerotb,  '  Wells,'  one  of  the  cities  of  the  Qibeonites.     Josh.  iz.  17 ; 

Eira  ii.  25,  &c. 

5.  Beer,  the  well  dug  by  the  ehildren  of  Israel  dose  to  the  border  of  Moab 

Num.  zzL  16,  imd  therelbre  probably  the  same  as — 

6.  Beer-elim,  'Well  of  heroes;*  IsaL  zr.  8. 

7.  Beer ;  Judges  ix.  21. 

8.  Baalath-beer,  *  the  sanctuary  of  th^  well ; '  Josh.  six.  8. 

0.  Berothah  ;  Ezekiel  zl?ii.  16  ;  and— 

10.  Berothai,  2  Sam.  viii.  8,  both  apparently  the  same  place ;  poaibly  the 
dty  £erytut.    See  Gesenius,  p.  176. 

Three  veils  digged  by  Isaac's  herdsmen,  and  called  Esek  (strife), 
Sitnah  (hatred),  and  Rechoboth  (room),  are  named  in  G^.  xxvi.  20,  21, 
22 ;  and  a  memorable  well  in  the  court  of  a  house  at  Bahurim  is 
mentioned  in  2  Sam.  zyii.  18  (LXX,  ximrof). 

In  our  Version  Beer  is  throughout  rendered  "  well,"  with  four  excep- 
tions. These  are  Gen.  xir.  10 ;  Ps.  Iv.  23 ;  Ixix.  16 ;  and  Froy.  xxiii. 
27,  where  it  is  translated  'pit.'  In  the  LXX  it  is  generally  fip^. 
Yulg.  PuteuB, 

AG  AM,  D^,  <  pond,'  of  stagnant  water :  from  t3»«,  to  be  warm  like  boiling 
water :  specially  of  the  pools  left  by  the  inundations  of  the  Nile.  Exod. 
viL  19;  viii.  6.  LXX,  ItApvyaa^  Such  pools  were  reedy,  and  thus  in 
Jer,  li.  32,  the  word  is  put  for ''  reeds."  Ps.  cvii.  36,  and  oxiy.  8, 
^<  standing  water." 

MIK'VEH,  njpp,  or  (once)  Mikyah,  rn|?9,  « resenroir;'  a  place  where  waters 
flow  together :  from  n;^,  to  be  collected.  This  word  occurs  as  follows  in 
relation  to  water : — 

Qen.  i.  10  .     .  '' gathering  together'* .     .  rk  awrrlnuera, 

Exod.  TiL  19  .  (with  Agam,  §  57)  « pools*'    r^  M\n. 

Lev.  xi.  36.    .  "plenty"  [of  water]    .    .  awoyuyf^ 

Isaiah,  xzii.  11  <'ditoh'* G^p  {QeaadnB  ein  BehMer), 


^59. 

B*£ECAH,  np"39,  *  pool'  or  '  artificial  tank '  (deriyation  uncertain) ;  hence 
the  Arabic  Birket,  and  the  Spanish  AUberea,  The  pools  still  remaining 
at  Hebron  ftro  actual  example*  of  the  meaning  of  the  word.    In  the 
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Eoglitli  VenioQ  it  is  imifiirmly  zoidered  <'pooL"    Sooh  tuki  enM 
in  Tazioiu  plaoee  :— 

1.  CKbeoii S  Sub.  iL  18. 

2.  Hefaron Bftto^  It.  12. 

8.  Samarift 1  Ein^i  zxiL  88. 

4.  JonuMQiii       •        •        •        •        • 

a.  Upper  pool  .        S  Kln^i  zriiL  17 ;  InL  nL  8  ;  zzztl  i 

6.  Lower  pod       ....    InL  ttji.  9. 
«.  Old  pool  .        .        .    Dittos  xzil  11. 

d.  King*!  pool Neh.  ii  14 ;  Bed.  iL  «. 

e.  A  fifth  appeen  to  be  mantioiied  in  Neh.  ilL  16. 

/.  BUoeh  or  Sfloam  .    Neh.  iU.  15 ;  Johii  ix.  7. 

g.  Betheeda  ....    John  t.  2,  jnAayi^^flK 

5.  HethboB  (fidi-pooli)  .    Quit.  tiL  4. 

The  LXX  have  tranaLated  the  word  oftenert  by  nXp/ifiliBpa :  but  also  by 
fi^,  and  onoe  by  xifoni. 


$60. 

C'BOTH,  nhS,  'dBtems,' or  <  dog  Weill,' for  aheep;  ftomn^todig:  onlf 
naedonoe,  Zeph.ii.6,  and  theretmnakted  "oottagea."  FnmtiieMme 
root  ia  deiiTed-* 

i  6L 

MIO'BEH,  rr^Q,  whioh  likewiae  oooiin  bat  onoe,  in  Zeph.  iL  9,  wlien  it 
ia  rendered  (aalt)<<  pit** 

§62. 

MASH' ABIM,  Wy^l^  I  firom  atfip,  to  draw  water :  need  only  in  Jndg.  t. 


11,  probably  fbr  the  trongha  into  which  the  water  for  the  oatUa 
ponred  (the  verb  ia  naed  with  this  apeoial  aignifioation  in  Gen.  xzir.  19, 
20,  44,  45,  fto.).  LXX,  M^mv^mm:  De  Wette,  tckdpfl'itmtm :  A.  T. 
**  the  plaoea  of  drawing  water." 

§63. 

B6R,  *^a,  and  ntfi,  <a  oiatem'  or  'pit:'  from  theaame  root  as  Keer^aBi 
with  nearly  the  aame  aignifioatbn.  BAr,  howerer,  ia  often  used  for  a 
pit  not  containing  water,  a  sense  in  which  Beer  is  only  enee  fomd 
(possibly  2  Sam.  xvii.  18). 

Sooh  was  the  "  pit"  into  which  Joseph  was  oast,  Gen.  xzxriL  9Ql 
Pits  without  water  are  also  lumed  in  1  Sam.  xiiL  6 ;  2  Sanu  zxiiL  SO ; 
1  Chron.  xL  22 ;  and  *  the  house  of  the  pit'  oooora  with  the  neoning  ol 
dnngeon  in  Gen.  xL  15 ;  zli.  14 ;  Exod.  xiL  29 ;  and  in  Jer.  zxxrS.  16 
and  xxxvii.    In  Zedh.  ix.  11,  "  the  pit  "ssdnngeoi.    (OosBpaie 
which  also  haa  thia  doable  meaning.) 
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^  B6r  is  however  used  for  a  receptacle  for  water— whether  springing  ot 
collected  is  not  indicated — ^though  the  **  broken  eisterm  "  of  Jer.  li.  13, 
and  the  "  stones  of  the  /wf,"  in  Isaiah  xiy.  19,  go  to  show  that  such 
ebtems  were  sometimes  built,  and  not  always  "  digged,"  as  in  Deut.  vi. 
11 ;  2  Chron  zzri.  10 ;  Exod.  zzi.  33. 

The  name  is  borne  by — 

1.  « <Tbe*  great  veil  in  Sechn,**  1  Sam.  zix.  22 ;  rod  ^taros  rod  Sk»  roC 

2.  "The  well  of  <Ha*-Binh,"  2  Sam.  iii  26 ;  ipptap  rod  Sc«i^/i. 

8.  '*  The  well  of  Bethlehem/*  2  Sam.  xziii.  15,  and  1  Chron.  zi.  17. 

4.  <<The  pit "  at  Kispah,  Jer.  zli.  7,  9  (oomp.  2  Kmgs  zxt.  25). 

5.  '*The great  pit'*  at  Beseth,  t^  ^p^  rh  fi^ya,  is  mentioned  in  1  Mace.  tU.  19. 

The  word  is  extensiyely  used  in  the  poetical  parts  of  the  Scripture ; 
as  Ps.  yiL  15 ;  Isaiah  xiy.  15 ;  Ezek.  xxvi.  20,  &o.  In  Jer.  yi.  7,  it  is 
translated  "  fountain." 


The  word  Hepher  (Ghepher)  from  Xf}t  Chaphar,  to  dig.  Gen.  xxi  30, 
appears  as  the  proper  name  of  a  place  in  Josh.  xii.  17.  It  is  also  found 
in  Chith-Hepher,  2  Eings  xiy.  25  (rendered  Qittah-Hepher,  Josh«  xix. 
13) ;  *<  the  land  of  Hepher,"  1  Eings,  iy.  10 ;  and  Haphraim,  '  two  pits,' 
a  dty  of  Issachar,  Josh.  xix.  19.  As  a  simple  appellatiye  the  word  does 
not  occur. 

Other  words  of  this  class,  bat  not  employed  with  topographical 
exactness, 


^64. 

PAGHATH,  nns,  a  '  hollow ' ;  used  in  2  Sam.  xyii.  9,  and  xyiii.  17 ;  and 
also  figuratiyely  in  Isaiah  xxiy.  17,  18  ;  Jer.  xlyiii.  43,  44.  In  these 
passages  it  is  rendered  **pit;"  in  Jer.  xlyiii.  28,  "hole;"  and  in 
Lam.  iii.  47,  ''  snare,"  which  indeed  seems  to  be  the  idea  at  the  root  oi 
the  word. 

^65. 

OEB,  Sa,  or  H^,  a  <  ditch '  or  *  trench.'  2  Eings  iii.  16 ;  Isaiah  xxx.  14 ; 
Jer.  xiy.  3 ;  Ezek.  xlyii.  11  ("  marshes  ").  A  place  of  this  name,  Gebim, 
near  Jerusalem,  is  mentioned  in  Isaiah  x.  31.  From  the  same  root  is 
deriyed  Gob,  the  scene  of  two  encounters  with  the  Philistines ;  men- 
tioned in  2  Sam  xxi.  18,  19. 

$66. 

SHUCHAH  or  SHACHATH,  nrjiaJ  or  nnt^^  a 'pitfall';  •.«.,  a  trap: 
used  frequently,  but  only  in  the  poetical  books,  and  figuratiyely ;  e,g. 
Psalm  ix.  15 ;  Proy.  xxyi  27 ;  Jer.  ii.  6 ;  xyiii.  20.  It  is  yariously 
rendered  pit,  ditch,  destruction,  corruption,  and  graye. 

ll2 
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^67. 

GOOMMATZ,  ftt%l   <<aBimk  pit';  from  y^,  to  dig:  a  Chaldaie  void  of 
late  introduotion,  and  only  used  once,  yiz,,  in  EccL  x.  8.    LXX,  fiUfm. 


OOTHAN,  l^Jffl  or  V^\  Gen.  xxxvii.  17,  and  2  Kings  vi.  13,  is  treated 
by  G^esenios  and  the  other  lexicographers  as  meaning  '*  two  wells,"  from 
an  ancient  root,  I>oth=a  well  or  cistern.  In  the  Book  of  Juditii  tiie 
name  appears  as  Dothaim;  iy.  6 ;  viL  3,  18;  viiL  3.  It  is  now  Dotoi; 
for  its  sitnation,  see  Chapter  Y.  p.  247. 


V.  CAVES,  &o. 


$68. 
ITABAH,  ^^9,  a  <  oaye' ;  from  "W,  to  excavate.    Azabio,  Mmfhar^. 
For  the  Cayes  of  Palestine^  see  Chapter  II. 

In  the  north  of  Palestine,  near  Sjdon,  is  a  caye  literally  rendeitd 
<<  Mearah."  Josh,  xiii  4. 

The  word  is  rendered  ''holes"  in  Isai.  ii«  19;  and  "den"  in  Isai. 
xxxii.  14,  and  Jer.  yii.  11. 


^69. 

CHOR.  "nin,  or  "ih,  and  CHtJR,  T^n,  a  *  hole :'  from  -m,  to  bore  (» 
2  Kings  xii.  0).  Hence,  a  hole  in  the  rock  or  earth,  as  in  1  Sam.  xir. 
11,  and  Job  xxx.  6  (''cayes"), —  a  passage  containing  a  remsrkiblc 
desorij^tion'  of  the  wretched  fate  of  an  early  people  who  must  hsTe  bee: 
similar  to  the  Chorim  (Horim,  Hori,  Horites,  of  the  Authorised  Yenm 
— the  Troglodytes,  or  dwellers  in  holes  and  caycms ;  LXX,  H^fftmy 
who  appear  frt)m  Gten.  xxxyi  20  to  haye  been  the  original  inhsbita&t* 
of  Palestine,  liying  in  the  oayities  of  the  sandstone  rocks  of  Petra  nnc^ 
"  the  children  of  Esau  destroyed  them  before  them,  and  dwdt  in  ihss 
stead,"  to  be  in  their  torn  dispossessed  by  Israel ;  Deut.  iL  12. 

The  district  of  Chanran  (Hauran,  Auran^  Aiparrris},  Ezek.  xlviL  16. 
north-east  of  Hermon,  derived  its  name  from  similar  oaves,  manj  d 
which  are  found  to  the  present  day  in  nse  as  habitations.  (See  Boni* 
hardt,  Syria,  L  110.) 


See  Bwald's  Oesdhichte,  2iid.  Bdit.  L  804. 
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The  word  is  found  in  the  following  names  of  places : — 

Beth-horon,  '  the  honse  of  holes,'  Josh.  z.  10,  lyi.  8,  6,  &o. 

HoronaiiDf    '  two  holes/  Isai.  zt.  5 ;  Jer.  zlTiii.  3,  34 ;  whence  Horoniti 

Neh  ii.  10,  ke, 
Hor  hft-gidgad,  *  the  hole  of  thunder,'  one  of  the  Stations  of  the  Waoderingi 

in  the  Desert)  Norn.  zzziiL  82  '• 

^70. 

li'CHILLOTH,  rribllQ,  ^fissnres'or 'oavenis:'  from  ^,  to  dig  open. 
Only  nsed  onoo,  Isai.  ii.  19,  and  there  in  contrast  with  Mearah ;  **  go 
into  the  *  cayes '  of  the  rocks,  and  into  the  '  fissures '  of  the  earth." 

§71. 

MIN'HABX)TH,  ni*irf!J2p,  only  occurs  once,  viz.,  in  Judges  yi.  2,  to 
descrihe  the  hiding-places,  or  *  burrows,'  in  which  the  Israelites  took 
refuge  from  Ifidian, — at  least  such  is  the  meaning  giyen  to  it  in  the 
Targum.     LXX,  r^vftaXlau 

For  the  remainder  of  the  words  for  cayes  or  oleftsi  see  Tzur  §  28, 
Sela  S  29. 


VI.  FOEESTS  AND  TEEES. 

§72. 

CHORESH,  Jafijr^,  '  a  wood ; '  indeed  a  thick  growth  of  yegetation,  whether 
in  a  single  tree  or  in  a  copse.  Thus  in  Ezek.  xxxi.  3,  it  is  used  for  the 
thick  foliage — ^the  '*  shadowing  shroud"-— of  the  cedar.  Elsewhere  the 
word  is  employed  for  a  wood,  though  apparently  neyer  like  Jaar  (§  73) 
for  a  tract  of  any  extent. 

1.  The  <<wood  in  the  wUdemess  of  Ziph,"  1  Sam.  zziil.  15,  16,  18,  19 

2.  2  Chron.  zzyIL  4,  **  forests,**  i»  rois  9pvfUM, 

8.  Isai.  zriL  9,  <*bongb,**  Gesenins,  im  WalddiekUshi. 

§73. 

JA  A£,  *)p^,  '  a  forest,'  or  dense  growth  of  trees :  from  "^y  to  abound.  la 
the  historical  books  it  is  the  common  name  for  the  wooded  tracts  of 
Palestine,  East  and  West,  and  is  used  for, — 

>  Bendered  in  LXX  and  Vnlgate,  rh         >  Probably   reading  «hrr,    (ebewhere 
hpoi  ToSTtiS,  t»  nwiU$m  Ga^^fod ;  by      rendered  icairbt)  for  tfnh. 
oonfiision  of  Ghor  with  Hor,  §  28,  * 
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"  The  foNrt  of  Hantli,*'    1  Sam.  xni.  5. 

"  The  finert  of  Lebanon,*'    1  Kings  vii.  2,  z.  17,  21  ;  2  Ghroa.  is.  18,  26 

"  The  wood  of  Bphimim,*'  on  the  other  ride  of  the  Jordan,     2  Sam.  zna. 

e,  8,  17.    See  also  Joeh.  xtu.  15,  18 ;  1  Sam.  zIt.  25,  26;  2  Ci^ 

iL  24  ;  in  all  which  it  is  rendered  '*  wood.*' 

In  the  poetical  parts  of  Soriptoie  it  often  oocnn,  and  is  generaCj 
traaslated  "  forest; "  the  exoeptions  being  Deut.  xiz.  5 ;  1  Ghroo.  xii 
33;  Fs.  Ixxz.  13,  IzxziiL  14,  xotL  12,  oxxxii.  6;  Bod.  iL  6;  CutL 
ii.  3 ;  Isa.  Tii.  2 ;  Ezek.  xxxiT.  26 ;  Mic.  TiL  14,  in  whioh  the  word 
used  is  '<  wood."  It  appears  in  the  well-known  name  of  Eirjath  Jeaim 
(city  of  forests),  and  of  Mount  Jearim,  Josh.  zr.  10. 

In  1  Sam.  zir.  27,  and  Cant.  y.  1,  the  word  is  i^lied  to  a  boneyaaab; 
that  is,  an  abundant  quantity  of  honey. 

In  the  Tulgate  of  2  Sam.  xxiy.  6,  Dan- Jaan  has  been  vaad  as  Dbb- 
Jaar  and  rendered  Dan  SUoeiMa. 

♦  74. 

PA&'DES,  DTIQ,  <&plant«tbn;'  perhaps  from  ii|,  to  enclose. 

Ooours  three  times :  yiz. — 

Neh.  iL  8,  '*  forest,"  where  it  plainlj  refers  to  timber-tiees. 
EocL  ii.  5  ;  Cant.  iT.  13  ;  "  orchard,"  where  the  referenoe  is  as  plainlj  It 
froit-treee. 

It  is  probably  a  Persian  word,  adopted  into  the  Sendtio  languagei, 
and  then  Chreoised  into  <<  Paradise,"  wopdBtms :  by  whioh  word  it  u 
translated  by  the  LXX.  Elsewhere,  they  have  employed  «yi>ci#w  u 
the  equivalent  to  Gan,  a  garden.  The  dlminutiTe  ''Foieidis"  in 
Arabio  is  applied  in  Palestine  to  the  <*  Frank  Mountain,"  ftom  ifa 
vicinity  to  Solomon's  Gardens  at  IJrt&s,  to  whioh  in  EccL  ii.  5,  the  word 
Pardee  is  expressly  applied.    See  Chap.  III.  p.  166. 

§75. 

ETS,  V7i  *  a  tree,*  in  the  widest  sense  of  the  word :  thus  Gen.  i.  29,  it 
16;  Deut.  xii.  2;  Josh.  x.  16  (oomp.  Aots  x.  39) ;  IsaL  tii.  2,  and 
passim :  also  *^  wood,"  Ex.  yii.  19 ;  Ley.  xi.  32;  1  Sam.  yL  14,  &e.  ;— 
« timber,"  1  Kings  y.  6,  &c ; — **  stick,"  Num.  xy.  32 ;  1  Kings  xm 
10.  Henoe,  too,  the  staff  of  a  spear,  1  Sam.  xyii.  7,  or  handle  of  u 
axe,  Deut.  xix.  5  (a  yerse  in  whioh  the  word  ooenrs  twioe— «s  **  tree,"* 
and  «  helye.") 

From  riS9,  to  be  firm.  In  a  slightly  yaried  form  it  signifies  a  back- 
bone ;  whence  J?zion-Geber,  '  the  giant's  backbone.'    See  Chap.  I.  p.  M. 

§76. 

SL:  ELAU:  ELON:  and  ILAN:  from  ^  or  Hi,  to  be  strong;  sad 
ALLAH,  and  ALLOK :  from  ^  with  the  same  meaning  s  '  A  stnng 
tree.' 
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The  use  of  these  Tarione  forms  of  the  same  or  smiilar  roota  ia  ae 
indefinite,  and  the  tronslationB  of  them  in  the  andent  Yexsiona  so  inooih* 
sistent,  that  it  is  not  possible  to  fix  their  meaning  with  aoonraoj.    Tha 
following  are  the  conclusions  of  GeseDioa  (Thesaurus,  pp.  61  (a),  47 
108):— 

1.  Bl  may  be  either  an  oak  or  a  terebinth. 

2.  Where  Allon  is  opposed  to  BUh,  as  in  Isai.  tL  13  ;  Hos.  ir.  18 ;  Blah» 
terebinth,  and  Allon  soek.    But,  on  the  other  hand — 

8.  Blih,  Allon,  Allah,  and  Blon,  appear  to  have  been  all  intenfaangeable ;  for 
the  lame  tree  which  in  Josh.  six.  83  is  Allon,  in  Jndg.  It.  11  is  Bkm  ;  while  that 
which  is  Blon  in  Judg.  iz.  6  ^Bngliah  Yenion,  '*  pUun  *'),  is  Blah  in  Gen.  zxzr.  4, 
and  AUah  in  Josh.  zzIt.  26.    See  Chapter  II.  p.  141. 

1.  £l,  y^y  occurs  in  the  singular,  only  in  Gen.  xiy.  6,  El-paran : 
LXX,  r^s  r9p9fii96ov  t^«  ^apdif.  Aq.  8ymm.  Theod.  I»f  9^v^.  In 
the  plural — 

Eliu, 

d.L29       .        .     «oaks*'   .     tddAo. 


InL  bd.  3      .        .     *'  trees'*  .    ywwL    Symm.  l^xvpoL 
BselczzzLU       .     <<  trees"  .    omitted. 


Elim,  the  second  station  from  the  Bed  Sea,  appears  to  haye  deriyed 
its  name  from  the  70  palms  there — the  trees  of  the  Desert. 
(Chap.  I.,  pp.  20,  68.)  See  Ezod.  zy.  27,  xyi  1 ;  Num.  xxxiiL 
9, 10.    So  also— 

Eloth,  or  Elath,  another  plural  fbrm  of  the  same  word,  probably 
refers  to  the  palm-groye  at  Akaba  (see  Chi^.  I.  pp.  20,  84}«  See 
Pent  ii.  8 ;  1  Kings  ix.  26;  2  Kings  xiy«  22,  xyi  6;  2'ChTon. 
yiii.  17,  xxvL  2. 

2.  Elah,  n^^,  perhaps  <  terebinth.' 

Gen.  xzxT.  4,  "the  oak,"  ii  rtp^fiuHhss    Aq.  Symm.  Theod.  ri/if  VSkw 
Jndg.  Ti.  11,  19,  '*  oak,"  ^  r9/f4fiip$os.    Theod.  9pvs,    In  both  cases 
with  the  article,  <  tAe  Terebinth.' 

1  Sam.  zvii  2,  19,  zzL  9,  «Elah"  {ffeb.  Ha-Blah,  *tJU  Terebinth*), 

'HAo.    Aq.  Theod.  ti|5  9pu6s, 

2  Sam.  xniL  9,  10,  14,  *'  oak."    In  each  of  theaepaaages  the  definite 

f  rticle  IB  naed.     ^  ^t :  IMpw. 
1  Kings  xiu.  14  (article) ;  1  Chron.  x.  12,  «  oak,"  8p0s. 
laaL  I  80,  «  oak  ;"  tL  18,  "  teU  tree."  Aq.  Symm.  TL  8pvf.   LXX 

r9p^t»9os, 
Biek.  tL  18,  "  oak,"  Mp8^ov  ffwniov  :  8/>Sf. 
Hoa.  IT.  18,    <<  elms,"  LXX  and  Theod.  Uv^pw  ffvciudCwT99.    Aq 

Ttp4fiiw9os»    Symm.  w?Jrayos, 

3.  Eloit,  )i^,  probably  '  oak.' 

Gen.  zu.  6 ;  Dent.  zL  80,  <*  pUdn  of  Moreh,"  4  ^vs  ^  ^A^     Aq. 

Symm.  ahx&ws  larrai^eawh  :  CotwaUem  iUuttrem, 
Gen.  xiii.  18,  xir.  18,  zriii.  1,  **  plain  of  ICamre^"  ^  8^?  4  fuftM : 

OonvaUU  Hamhre, 
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Judg.  It.  11,  <'  Plidn  of  ZftaDSim,*'  D^j^  piB,  Bbm  (in  tam  edhin 
Allon)  be-ZaaniMfcim  ;  aoonntely  <'  an  oak  by  Zauuaim."  ifii 
r\90P€KTomrr»v,  Alex.  iuHKravofUywr.  Ad  vaUen  qiiavottkr 
Sewiim,  In  Joah.  ziz.  88,  the  Hebrevbang  theameMthit 
just  quoted,  the  rendering  of  the  Auth.  Yenion  is  '*  ABoa  ti 
Zaanannim.** 

Judg.  ix.  6,  <<  Plain  of  the  Pillar,"  if  BaJj^^  if  ^perf  rjt  rdrm. 
Aq.  «-c9/or  vrnKA/iuros,  Sjm.  ipus  4  ^^rwa-a.  Q;a€rcim  fu 
stabtU  in  SU^^ein, 

Judg.  ix.  87,  *'  Plain  of  Meonenim**  (the  enchantmo&ta),  'lUnr  /ie«t- 
y^i.  Aq.  9pvs  iarofi\eir6yTmif.  Per  viam  qua  rapieit  jwrw* 
This  ia  probably  the  aame  tree  aa  that  in  Gen.  zxxy.  4.   BeeBik 

1  Sam.  X.  8,  "  Plain  of  Tabor,"  ^  9pvs  edfit^p.     Ad  qwerf^m  faiflf. 

Nora.— In  rendering  Hon  by  "Plain,"  the  Trandaton  d 
the  Authorised  Vernon  appear  to  hare  ftDoved  tfe 
Taigom  or  Ohaldee  Paraphrase,  vhich  has  uidfoinlj 
tranaUted  the  void  by  Mishor  (§  6);  Ifishor  \xM 
at  that  time  lost  ita  original  loeal  fbroe  and  eome  to  k 
used  in  the  general  sense  of  "plain"    SBenoteto$6. 

Bon,  liVs,  'town*  in  Dan,  Joah.  xiz.  48,  poaaiUy  the sbdm  ai  tbk 
called  Blon-beth-hanan  in  1  Kings  iz.  9. 

4  IlaV|  X^^y  *  a  groat  *"©•' 

Dan.  iT  10,  11,  14,  20,  23,  26 ;  "  tree." 

6.  Allah,  hVm. 

Joah.  xrir.  26,   "  oak,"  dirk  Hf  rfyfuveor. 

Alla-melech,  the  "  king^s  oak,"  a  dty  of  Aaher,  JoaL  xix.  26. 

6    Allok,  Tibs,  in  A,  V.  uniformly  "  oak." 

Gen.  zzzY.  8,  ^h  t^v  fidXwfop  :  "  an  oak,"  accurately  <(&€  oak.* 

laaL  ii  18,   "  of  Baahan,"  Z4p9pop  fiaXdifov,    Aq.  ipvs, 

Isai.  yi.  18  (with  Blah ;  see  No  2),  fidXemos. 

IsaL  zli7.  14,  Alex,  9pvs, 

Eaek.  xxriL  6  ("  of  Baahan")  ;  LXX  omits. 

Hoe.  iT.  18  (with  Elah;  see  No.  2),  Amoa  ii.  9;  Zech.  xL  2("4 

Baahan"),  ipvs,  

Allon-bachuth,  Cien.  xxxt.  8,  0diXa^s  rMws,   Sam,  Ver,  Twm  Ta 
For  the  "  Allon,"  Joah.  xiz.  38»  see  abore,  under  ELon. 


§77. 

EBHEL,  *?ttfe,  possibly  a  tamarisk  {Tamarix  erientaUs,  linn.),  «e 
Gesenins*  p.  159 ;  but  the  exact  signification  is  very  doubtful,  and  it 
will  be  seen  that  in  the  third  of  the  following  examples,  it  is  inttf- 
changeable  with  Elah,  §  76,  2).  (See  also  Geseniua,  Hist  of  B^ 
Language,  p.  41.) 
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O06im  three  timeB : — 

In  Gen.  zzL  88,  "  grove."  Aq.  ^w^pwa,  Sjmm.  fvr%U0* 
1  Sam.  xxiL  6,  *^%  tree^**  Monntely  *ih£  toman  A.*  Aq.  <r^  iMpmiuL 
1  Sam.  zzzi.  18,  *  %  tree.**  Sjmm.  ^vr^y.  Theod.  t^  8^»vf---Uk0  the 
preceding^  ▼ith  the  definite  article,  and  therefwe,  '"<&«  tamarisk'  at 
Jabeih.**  In  the  panllel  paange,  1  Ghr.  z.  12,  the  word  it  Blah.  The 
LXX  have,  in  each  caae^  rendered  Eehel  by  4  ^Sfo^V^^  dearly  not  with  the 
ordinary  meaning  of  that  word,  orvum. 


Besides  the  above,  there  are  other  words  for  trees  which  need  not  be 
jpeoially  examiued  here.  Amongst  them  are  some  which  would  seem 
to  have  given  their  names  to  places ;  vis.,  Bimmon, — Pomegranate 
(Nnmb.  xzziiL  19 ;  Josh,  xv,  32,  xix.  45 ;  1  Chron.  vi.  77 ;  Keh.  zi. 
29 ; — §  51) :  Luz, — Almond  (Gen.  xxxv.  6) :  Tamar, — Palm  (Gkn.  ziv. 
7 ;  Jndg.  xx.  33  ;  Dent,  zxxiv.  3 ;  Judg.  L  16 ;— $  78) :  Bhittah  (Plur. 
Shittim), — Acacia  (Jndg.  vii.  22 ;  Numb.  xxv.  1) :  Libneh, — ^White 
Poplar  (Numb,  xxxiii.  20) ;  and  Tappuaoh — ^Apple  (Josh.  xv.  34).  A 
different  derivation  of  Libnah  (Josh.  x.  29)  has  been  given  in  Chap.  VI. 
p.  258,  noU^  which  is  probably  equally  correct.  It  is  worth  notice, 
however,  that  the  three  '*  Stations"  named  in  Kumb.  ^^^liix  18 
(Bithmah, — ^Broom),  19,  and  20,  all  apparently  derive  their  names  from 
some  natural  feature  of  vegetation. 


The  word  rendered  "  Grove"  in  the  A.  Y.  in  connection  with  the 
idolatrous  worship  of  the  Canaanites,  is  Asherah.  For  an  examination 
of  all  the  passages  in  which  it  occurs,  and  of  its  doubtful  and  difficult 
•ignification,  see  Gesenius,  «•  v.  p.  162, 


VII.  CITIES,  HABITATIONS,  Ao. 

§78. 

IK,  *^^?,  or  AR,  *1^,  '  a  city : '  probably  from  a  root  now  extinct,  signi- 
fying to  surround :  LXX,  W\it,  Vulg.  Oppidum,  The  idea  is  that  of  a 
fortified  place,  as  in  2  Kings  x.  25,  where  it  signifies  "  the  ^fmiren ' 
of  the  <  temple'  of  Baal ;"  and  in  1  Chr.  xi.  5,  «  David  took  the  Castle 
(Metzad,  §  94)  of  Zion,  which  is  the  City  of  David."  See  also  2  Kings 
xvii.  9 ;  xviii.  8.  Its  general  meaning  is  fixed  by  the  examples  of 
Jerusalem,  Samaria,  and  Jericho,  and  the  cities  of  Assyria,  to  which  it 
is  frequently  applied. 

In  Lev.  xxv.  29,  31,  "walled  cities"  are  distinguished  from 
''  villages  (Hazerim)  which  have  no  wall  round  them ;"  and  in  1  Sam. 
vi.  18,  we  find  "  fenced  dties, "  distinguished  from  <'  couutry  villages  " 
(Caphar). 

Generally,  whenever  tlie  'Agates"  or  ''waJs"  of  a  "city"  are 


■poken  of,  the  word  used  is  Ir.  See  eepecullj  Gen.  xxiii.  10, 18,  zziit. 
20,24;  Josh.  yiii.  29, xz. 4 ;  Judg.  xvi. 2,  3 ;  1  Sam.  xziiL  7  ;  IKings 
iy.  13,  xvii.  10 ;  1  Chr.  xlx.  9 ;  2  Ohr.  yiiL  5.  On  the  other  hsnd,  is 
Deut.  iii.  6,  we  read  of  "  unwallod  *  cities,' "  LXX,  v6kms  rS^f  f^ri^ 
(see  §  87). 

A  ourions  play  npon  the  word  oconrs  in  Judg.  x.  4,  where  the  niu 
word  is  nsed  for  the  ''  thirty  cities ''  (o^)  and  the  '*  thirty  aas-eohs" 
(cng^)  of  the  sons  of  Jair.  This  play  has  been  tolerably  preserfed  n 
the  LXX  by  rendering  the  words  respectively  v^Kmu  and  m4k§9s. 

In  the  Anth.  Vers,  with  the  following  exceptions,  the  word  ii 
rendered  "  city," 

'*Towii."    Deut.  iu.  5  ;  1  Sam.  xri.  i,  xziii  7,  zzriL  i;  Srtherix.19 

{iv  vdffTf  X^  "^  ^}  I  J^*  3^*  1^* 
''Couri.**     2EingBXX.4.     iv  tdtX$  rf  lUa^. 


It  ocean  in  the  following  proper  names : — 

1.  Ir-hat-temarim,   <<tiie  city  of  < the*  Pahntrees.**    LXX,  icika  tmt  ^aainm. 

Dent  zzziT.  3 ;    Jadg.  i  18,  iii.  13  ;   2  Chr.  xxriiL  15.    (See  p.  295, 
note.) 

2.  Ir^ham-melaoh,  *'the  city  of  salt,"  AUx,  ii  wiKu  kkbr.  Vai,  v.  SoMr.  JoL 

XT.  62. 

8.  Ir-Shemesh  {w6ktu  Infi/tdvs)  (sBeth  Shemesh,  'the  city  of  the  nm*}.    Jok. 
il. 


4.  Ir-nahash,  irJXis  mmt,  1  Ghron.  ir.  12  ('  the  city  of  the  sorpeat*). 

5.  Ir-ha-herea,   ''the  city  of  destraction,"  or   "of  the  sun.*'    laaL  six.  11 

6.  Bechoboth-Ir,  "the  city  Behoboth.*'    Oen.  x.  11.    Yolg.  fltUeat  emlaiu, 

AK,  *)f ,  as  the  name  of  the  capital  of  Moab  (s  Babbah),  or  ratha 
perhaps  of  the  whole  country  of  the  Moabites,  occurs  in  Numb.  xxL  15 ; 
Deut.  ii.  9,  18,  29 ;  and  more  fully  as  *<  Ar  of  Moab,"  in  Niunb.  xxL 
28,  and  Isai.  xy.  1.  In  Kumb.  xxi.  28,  the  LXX  seem  to  hxve  read 
with  the  Samaritan  Godex  and  Yersion,  3mid  is,  for  they  render  it 
wt  Motafi,  Elsewhere  the  Samaritan  Version  gives  Arshah ;  and  the 
LXX  *Hp  in  Numbers,  and  ^Apoiip  in  Deut.  In  Numb.  xxii.  36,  Ar  Moa^ 
is  rendered  "  a  city  of  Moab,"  following  the  Sam.  Version,  Kiriatb 
Moab  (see  §  80),  the  LXX  c2f  v^Xiy  M.,  and  the  Yulg.  in  cppido  Moak, 


^79. 

KIR,  *)^p  :  possibly  from  rrg,  to  build;  or  from  "vp,  to  dig  (see  Geaenins, 
1210,  1236). 

(a)  Usually  for  the  wall  of  a  hoaae  or  building,  exterior  or  interior  (=|iarict),  ff 

in  Ley.  xiy.  87.    1  Sam.  zz.  25.     1  Kings  ri.  5.     Biek.  xziiL  14,  kc 
(6)  For  the  aide  of  the  altar.     Ler.  15.;  t.  9. 
[e)  For  a  fence  or  enclosore.    Kun.  xziL  25. 
<d\  For  the  wall  of  a  town,     (oaoe)  Nam.  zxzr.  4. 


APPBNDIZ.  5Sd 

The  usual  word  for  the  wall  of  a  city  (Engl.  *^  the  walls,"  momia) 
18  Ghomah.  The  two  are  used  together  in  Josh.  ii.  15,  ''her  house 
was  upon  the  town-wall,  and  she  dwelt  upon  the  wall."  Hen 
Chomah  is  rendered  <'  town- wall "  and  "  wall,"  while  Kir,  which,  it 
the  original,  oomes  hefore  Ghomah,  is  not  translated.  The  meaning, 
however,  is  dear — that  the  walls  of  the  town  formed  also  the  back  wal^ 
of  the  house.  Thus  Zunz,  ' '  ihr  Hans  war  in  der  Wand  der  Stadtmauer, 
und  in  der  Stadtmauer  wohnte  sie." 

As  a  proper  name,  Kir  seems  to  have  had  the  signification  of  citadel, 
and  is  so  used : 

1.  In  IsaL  XT.  1,  '*  Kir  of  Moab^"  now  called  Kerak,  poaeibly  the  Fortreas  of 
Hoftlv  M  Ar-Moab,  or  Babbah,  was  the  Onpital. 

2.  Tke  same  plaoe,  under  the  names  of  Kir-chAn8eth^  Eir-chareseth,  Kir^ 
eharesh,  and  Kir-eheres^  is  mentioned  in  2  Kings  iii.  25 ;  IsaL  xtL  7,  11 ; 
Jer.  xlTiii  31,  86. 

3.  Kir  is  also  the  name  of  a  place  or  district  in  Assyria.  2  Kings  xri.  9 ;  IsaL 
zzii.  6 ;  Amos.  i.  5 ;  iz.  7. 

$80. 

KIEIAH,  or  KIBJATH,  rrn|7,   Chald.  ^^  :   from  rr^,  to  build  (see 

Gesenios  tin  twee,  p.  1236) :  apparently  the  ancient,  and  thence,  in  later 
times,  the  poetical  word  for  'city.'  See,  among  others,  Num.  xzi. 
28,  « city  of  Sihon."  Ps.  xlviiu  2,  « the  cUy  of  the  great  King." 
Isai.  xxT.  2,  '<  of  a  defenced  c%."  We  hare  seen  that  Ir  and  Ar  are 
only  seldom  used  in  proper  names,  whereas  Kiijath  is  a  frequent  name 
for  the  towns  of  Palestine'. 
»  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  hardlj  oyer  used  as  a  general  noun  in  prose. 
The  only  exceptions  worth  noticing  are:  Dent.  ii.  36;  iii  4,  in  the 
quasi-proYerbial  expression,  *<  there  was  not  one  city  left :"  1  Kings  i. 
41,  45,  in  the  conversation  of  Adonigan  and  his  friends  about  the 
uproar  in  Jerusalem :  and  Ezra  iy.  10,  in  speaking  of  Samaria ;  and  12, 
«3,  15,  16,  19,  21,  in  the  letter  of  the  Samaritans  describing  Jerusalem ; 
implying  that  the  word  was  at  that  time  used  only  as  a  Samaritanism. 

The  cities  in  the  name  of  which  the  word  occurs  are  the  following. 
It  will  be  obseryed,  that  in  eyery  case  they  existed  before  Palestine  was 
taken  by  the  Israelites. 

1.  Kiijath,  a  town  of  Bei^amin.  Josh.  xtiiL  28.  Possibly  Kiijath-jearim. 
LZX,  AUx»  w6Ku  lapi/i. 

2.  Kirjatbaim  (<the  double  city'),  (a)  a  town  of  Koab,  on  the  east  of 
Jordan.  Gen.  xiy.  5;  Num.  xxxiL  87  ;  Jer.  xlviu.  1,  &c.  It  is  spelt 
in  the  Anth.  Version,  Kiriathaim  :  LXX,  KopuOdfi,  {b)  A  town  in 
Naphtali,  allotted  to  the  Gerahonites,  1  Chr.  tL  76.    In  the  pandlel  list 


1  Compare  the  nse  of  the  word  castle  appears  as  a  Phoenician  word  in  Sicilian 

In  Newcastle,  Chester,  Doncaster,  kc  coins  (see  Gesenios  voce  rr^  p.  1287), 

'  Kixjah  is  probably  the  word  repre-  and  in  names  like  Girta,  Tigiano-Gerti^ 

•anted    b^  the    Latin  Carthago,  and  it  &e. 
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in  Josh.  zn.  the  name  if  ocntneted  to  Kaztui — m  Ba-gMmim  to  Anra*, 
LXZ,  KOfMoBidfi, 

S.  Kiijath-arbis  "the  dty  of  Arbo,  the  &ther  of  Anak"  (»Helatm),  Go. 
xxxiL  2 ;  Josh.  zir.  15,  &c  It  had  retained  its  oJd  name  after  tk 
captiTitj,  Neh.  zL  25. 

4.  Kirjath-hiuoth  (*ihe  dty  of  Sfcreeto*},  Num.  xziL  S9;  w  wikm 
iwauKdw,     See  §  98. 

5.  Eiijath-jearim  ('city  of  Forests'),  on  the  borden  of  Jadah  aadBo^jt- 
min,  origmally  Gibeonite^  Joah.  iz.  17 ;  zr.  60 ;  v^kts  lo^itt,  Gblkdate 
Baalah,  Baale^  and 

6.  Kiijath-arim,  Esra  iL  25  (1  Badr.  t.  19,  Kiriathiarins);  and  Ia  addhui, 

7.  Kirjathbaal,  Josh,  zriii.  14  ;  KopuBfiodK 

8.  Eiijath-sepher,  *the  dij  of  the  book,'  vdhus  yp9ttttinm,  «  Gsassiite 
town  in  the  moontains  of  Jndah,  Josh.  zr.  15 ;  Jodg.  i.  11 ;  aSed 

9.  Eiijath-sannah,  'the  dty  of  the  Palm,*  Josh.  zr.  49.  Aikr  it* optiR 
by  Oaleb  it  took  the  name  of  Debir. 

10.  Kariathiarim,  icapMiBtapttA,  the  name  given  by  the  LZX  to  tlie  eityoeir 
which  the  waters  of  the  Jotdan  were  stayed  on  the  ooeaaioB  of  Joshoa  • 
crosnng>  (Josh.  iiL  16.    See  Chap.  YII.  p.  804,  note). 

The  word  alao  appears  in  a  aligbtl j  different  form  in 

11.  Eerioth,  ('cities*)  (a)  a  pUoe  in  Moab,  Jerem.  zlyiiL  24,  4t ;  also  Ana 
u.  2,  where  the  word  is  spelt  Kirioth :  (h)  a  town  in  the  aoath  of  JikU, 
Josh.  ZT.25 ;  LXX,  KapM,  and  hence  probably  U-cariot,  ».  e.  "thenai 
('iih')  of  Eerioth,*'  a  name  given  both  to  Jndas  (liatt.  ziL  4),  and  his 
father  Simon  (John  ri.  71).  In  that  case  he  was  probably  the  «1j 
on-Qalilean  apostle  (see  Bwald,  t.  282). 

12.  Eartah,  a  town  of  Zebnlun,  allotted  to  the  Merarites,  Joah.  zzL  U ; 
KupuUm 

§81. 

BIRAH,  n*T9,  <  pnlaoe ; '  i,e,  a  royal  house  or  fortress :  either  from  the 
Hebrew  v|T?^»  abirahf  strong,  or  the  Persian  baruy  a  wall  or  fortress; 
Sanscrit  bura^  Greek  n^pyos ;  (German  Burg  ;  English  Bury.  In  Persiin 
names  of  places  it  frequently  ooours,  as  Perso-^a,  £sto-5ara,  &e.  (See 
G^seniuB,  «.  v,  p.  204). 

It  is  used  chiefly  in  the  (yhaldaio  books  of  the  Old  Testament ;  where, 
with  two  exceptions,  it  is  the  epithet  of  Shushan,  the  royal  residence  of 
the  Persiankings.    See  Ezra  yL  2 ;  Neh.  i.  1 ;  Esth.  i.  2;  iL  3 ;  iiL  15*; 


^  Compare  the  well-known  contractions  being  read  as  i — ^Aram  or  Arim— the 

in    the   names   of  English   towns,    as  whole  word  taking  subsequently  the  tarn 

Brighton,  for  Brighthelmston.  of  the  place  so  fioniliar  to  a  copjist  of 

>  Possibly  this  is  after  all  but  a  cor-  Joehui^—Kiijath-jearim. 
roption  of  the  Hebrew  '*city  Adam:*'  '  Note  the  distinction  between  "Sbv 

Kiijath  being  used  for  the  equiyalent  Ir  shan  the  Palace"  (Biiah),  and  <*the  d? 

-^  city  (978) ;  and  the  "»  in  D-ft^  Adam,  Shoshan*'  (Ir),  in  this 
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riii.  14 ;  iz.  6,  fto. ;  Dan.  iii.  2.  The  exoeptiont  are  Keh.  ii.  8,  ana 
vii.  2,  where  it  is  used  bj  Nehemiah  to  designate  the  dtadel  attached 
to  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem.  In  1  Chron.  zziz.  1,  19,  it  means  the 
Temple.  In  the  plural,  Biranioth,  the  word  ooonrs  only  in  2  Chron. 
zidi.  12 ;  zzvii.  4,  where  it  is  rendered  '*  oasUes." 

In  the  T.XT  Birah  is  rendered  by  oEkoi ,  ouu9ot4f  mostly  by  v^s ,  and 
occasionally  by  /Mp*'*  It  is  also  often  treated  as  a  proper  name,  and  given 
as  ^Afifitippt^  and  4  Bc(^  or  Bi^.  B^^m*  was  probably  introduced  &om  its 
likeness  of  sound  to  the  Hebrew  word,  as  fit^s  was  for  Batnah,  a  high 
place ;  luBdpa  for  XttharoB,  a  harp ;  ie^fAni  for  ahabahf  love ;  yv  for  Qai 
a  ravine,  and  many  others.  In  Egypt  it  was  the  word  for  the  state 
barges  of  the  Nile,  and  hence  its  adoption  for  a  great  house  or  palace 
was  not  unnatural.  Jerome,  on  Psahn  zlv.  10,  says  that  fi^  was  a  word 
peculiar  to  Palestine,  and  used  even  in  his  time  for  houses  closed  round 
on  every  side  and  built  like  towers ;  and  the  ScholiasC,  on  Psalm  czzi. 
7,  that  it  was  the  provincial  word  in  Syria  for  large  houses.  In 
Josephus'  time  it  was  applied  to  the  tower  of  Antonia  (Antiq.  XY.  zi.  4). 

§82. 

AB'MON,  H^lSf  the  'keep'  of  a  palace:  from  cni«,  to  be  high.  (See 
Gesenius,  s.  v.,  p.  162.)  The  root  of  Pyramid,  and  of  JTi^rmon,  <  the 
lofty  peak  V 

This  word  is  almost  ezdusively  used  in  the  poetical  books,  e,  g.  Psalm 
zlviii.  3,  13 ;  Isaiah  zzv.  2 ;  Jer.  zvii.  27 ;  Amos  1.4;  ii.  2,  Ac.  In 
the  historical  books  it  occurs  only  three  times :  1  Kings  zvi.  18,  and 
2  Kings  zv.  25,  <<  ^e palace  of  the  king's  house;"  possibly  a  keep  or 
strong  tower  overlooking  the  rest  of  the  palace:  Ewald  (GFesohichte, 
2nd  edit.,  iii  451,  602)  suggests  that  it  was  the  Harem  (a  word 
derived  from  the  same  root),  the  most  seourely  guarded  portion  of  Eastern 
houses.  In  2  Chron.  zzzvL  19,  the  word  is  used  for  the  ''  palaces"  of 
Jerusalem. 

In  the  LXX  it  is  very  variously  rendered,  e.  g,  B^pu,  wvpy6$apis 
roTxos,  wSJaSf  x^  (possibly  reading  noiM  for  pcn«i)  and  B^JXiop, 
In  the  two  passages  from  Kings  it  is  (1)  irrpoi^  possibly  a  corruption 
from  V/'Mr,  (see  Frankel,  Yorstudien,  p.  65),  and  (2)  ipwrlov^  a  further 
corruption  of  iurrpow. 

By  Aquila  and  Symmaohus  it  is  occasionally  rendered  fi^tfws  (Amoi 
i.  12 ;  ii.  5),  as  if  Birah,  §  81. 

In  one  passage,  Amos  iv.  3,  the  word  occurs  with  a  slight  change  of 
form,  as  Har'mon. 

$83. 

CHATSEE,  *^Sn,  an  enclosure ;  from  *i3n,  to  surround :  hence  used  for  a 
*' court"  or  vestibule,  as  of  the  Tabemade  (Ezod.  zzvii.  9,  Ac),  oi 
Temple  (1  Kings  vi.  36 ;  2  Kings  zzi.  5),  or  of  a  palace  (2  Kings  zz. 

>  See  Chapter  XH  p.  408. 
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4 ;  Esther  L  6 ;  Jer.  xxxtL  20,  oomp.  22),  or  prison  (Neh.  iiL  25 ;  J« 
xzxii,  2,  Ao.)f  or  even  of  a  house  (2  Sam.  zriL  18). 

Topogn^hioaUy,  howey«r,  it  is  a  *  Tillage;'  generallj  a  Bedodi 
Tillage,  Qem  zzr.  16  (LXX,  rar4} ;  Isaiah  xlii«  11 ;  muk  ss  m 
fanoed  of  tent-eloths,  spread  oyer  stone  walls  (see  p.  233).  la  mitk 
«  Hazerim  "  Uved  the  Atibi  or  Avites,  who  seem  to  haYe  pushed  thes 
way  from  the  Desert  as  &r  as  Gaza,  and  who  wore  destroyed  lij  the 
Philistines  from  Caphtor  (Dent»  ii.  23)>. 

In  the  LXX  the  nsoal  renderings  are  aftx4,  answering  to  ''eoait;" 
•nd  nffcif  and  IhrtuKu,  indiseriminately  to  ''  village :  **  it  is  also  leodere^ 
wiKia,  Mt,  leOfM^  «^%  4ncir4,  and  strangely,  vktUm  in  ^  z.  8  (LSI, 
ix.  29). 

The  following  are  the  plaoes  in  the  names  of  whieh  Chataer  (Hsser)  a 
used.  One  of  them,  Hazeroth,  is  in  the  Desert  itself  (see  Ch^  L 
pp.  81,  82),  and  it  will  he  ohserred  that  the  others  are  all  on  theBedooii 
frontiers  of  the  oountry. 

1.  Haieroth,  'AinyN^.    Nnmh  zL  85  ;  ziL  16;  zzziiL  17,  18. 

2.  Haar-sddar,  HavJas  'A^  a  plaee  on  the  sooth  bonndaiy  ef  Fdotii^ 

Kumb.  zzzIt.  4.    In  Jodraa  zr.  8,  the  name  is  oontnetod  to  Adar. 

3.  Hasw-enan,    'rillage  ef  qvrin^i.*     A  plaoe  in  the  notih  of  FkkitiM. 

near  Hainath,  NamK  zzziv.  9,  10 ;  ApircMihr,  Biek.  zhriL  17 ;  xIthL 
1,  4  oiX^  Tov  AlnU,  end  rw  Atkift.  FoariUy  identified  in  FMter'i 
Damascni,  i.  252;  iL  858. 

4.  Haiar-gaddah,    'riUage  of  fintone.*      Obd  of  the  '< ottermMt  dtw o< 

Jndah  toward  the  ooast  of  Bdom  aoathward;"  Josh.  zr.  27. 

5.  Hasar-hat-tioon,  <the  middle  rillsge,*  uMi  rw  2awM(r,  "bj  the  mit 

of  Hanran,*'  on  the  north-west  of  Palestine ;  Bnk.  zhriL  18. 

6.  Hazar-ahnal,  'Tillage  of  the  Ibz*  (see  Chap.  IH.  p.  162,  moU),    A  pbR 

in  the  very  south  of  Jndah,   near  H.  gaddah:  xo^o^^m*^  ^ff^ 
ictfHTovdk.    Josh.  ZT.  21 ;  ziz.  8  ;  1  COtron.  It.  28 ;  Ndi.  zL  27. 

7.  Hasar-snaah,  or  sosim,  'village  of  hones :'  a  phloe  helongiag  to  Steeoa, 

also  in  the  eztreme  sonih.    Josh.  ziz.  5 ;  1  CSuon.  It.  31 ;  n^cwrv, 
^fudroiNTftMriV.     (See  p.  160.) 

A  slightly  diflferent  form  of  the  word  is  Hazor  (Chataor),  whieh  oeean 
as  follows : — 

(1)  Josh.  zL  1 ;  zil  19  ;  Judges iz.  2;  1  Shun.  zu.  9. 

(2)  Joeh.  ZT.  23.  25 «.  (8)  Josh.  ziz.  86. 

(4)  Neh.  zi.  38.  (5)  2  Sam.  ziii.  23  (Baal-hanr). 

CHAWAH,  nVT,  plur.  Chawoth  (Eng.  Yers.  Savath),  rnpo,  a  «tett- 
Tillage;'  from  nrr,  Ufe*;  (whence  Eye — Heb,  Chavah — "the  mothd 
of  all  living.")    The  Bedouins  of  the  present  day  use  the  same  worJ 


»  "Haserim"    in   this   passage   baa  which  is  Haaor,"  are  more  correctly  *»■ 

become  curionaly  changed  in  the  LXX  Chateor-Chada*tah    (^\,^VJ?f^ 

to  iuniU'S,  the  word  elsewhere  employed  and  Eenoth-Chexnm,  whidi  isCliatMr. 

for  Aahdoth  and  Ashdod.  ^  »  Oompaw  the  common  ose  of  the  wori 

-  The  words  in  ihis  Terse,  "and  Hawr  *to  hve*  m  Bnghah,  far  *  to  dwell 
Hadattah,   and  Kerioth :  [and]  Heanm, 
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for  their  own  yillages.  Chavroth  is  solely  employed  in  the  Bible 
fur  thoae  taken  from  GKlead  by  Jair  the  eon  of  Manaeeeh,  and  which 
to  a  late  period  retained  the  name  of  <<  Hayoth-Jair."  See  Chap.  YIII 
p.  827. 

NoBib.  xzxii.  41,  **  small  townB,**  iwai\9ts. 

Beut.  iU.  14,   *'  HaToih,"  9au^  :  Alex.  A&iM. 

Joeh.  ziii.  80,   "  towm,**  laifAaf. 

Jvdg.  X.  4,   '*  Havoth*'  {Margin,  TiUages),  hrwiKtit 

1  K]JD0iir.  18,   « towns ;"  Vai.  omit.  ;  Alex.  AM. 

1  Chxon.  IL  28,  **  towns,**  k^/uu. 


CAPHAB,  ^^^9  or  Gopher,  "Ipb,  a  *  hamlet : '  from  "^i  to  oorer  (oompan 
the  Latin  iseium).    It  oconra  in 

1  Sam.  tL  18,  K^n .    •    .  i 

1  Ohron.  zxtu.  25,  Houcia  Lin  e^h,  "Tilhgea.** 

Quit.  Tii.  11,  ic^fKif  ...  J 

Bee  also  Chephar-haammonai,  *  the  hamlet  of  the  Ammonites,'  Josh, 
xviii.  24 ;  and  Ghephirah,  one  of  the  towns  of  the  Hlyites,  Josh.  ix. 
17;  also  Caphar-Salama,  1  Maoo.  yii.  31, 

The  applioation  of  the  word  to  Cbper-naum  shows  that  it  faidieated  a  regulai 
Tillage  or  town,  v^Xis,  K^ih  Mid  not  a  mere  ooUeotion  of  horels  or  tents  like 
Chataer.  In  the  N.T.  v6\u  and  K^ftJi^  correspond  to  Kir  and  CSaphar  ;  bat  their 
nse  IS  indistinct.  Thus  Capemanm,  which  by  its  name — ^and  Nain,  which  l^  its 
sifeoation — conld  hardly  have  been  more  than  Tillages,  are  called  wdXu,  as  is  also 
Naiareth  (Luke  iL  4,  89) ;  whilst  Bethsaida,  probably  the  flonrishmg  town  of 
Bethsalda  Jnlias^  is  called  K^if  In  this  case^  howeTer,  it  is  possible  that,  as 
the  old  name  of  Bethsaida  prcTailed  in  pqpolar  language  against  the  modem 
Jnlias^  so  also  did  its  andent  appellation  of  le^fuf  continne.  Josephns  (Aiitiq. 
XYIII.  ii.  1)  expressly  contrasts  the  two,  K^fair  M  "BnBfftdiw . . .  w6\ws  vaptwx^ 
itfjU^fta .  .  .  'lovXif  •  .  .  ifiuAwuiutv  ittdXevtv,  Probably  it  was  what  in  Mark  L  38, 
is  called  xmiiMeoKts,  a  Tillage  grown  into  a  dty.  Beihlehein  is  in  Lake  ii.  4,  viha : 
in  John  tIL  42,  tc^yai, 

A  great  nnmber  of  places  with  names  compoanded  of  CSaphar  are  mentioned  in 
the  Talmodi^  and  in  the  Onomasticons  of  Bosebins  and  Jerome.  See  Beland, 
684 — 898.  Amongst  these  is  Gaphar-Saba,  the  original  name  of  Antipatris. 
See  Ghapter  YI.  p.  278. 

$86. 

TIRAH,  rrn^tp,  a  Bedouin  castle :  like  Ghatzer,  from  a  loot,  'to,  signifying 
to  snironnd  (see  Gesenios,  p.  648).    It  is  a  word  of  only  oooasional  nse, 


1  Ktf/ni  is,  in  the  Yalgate,  rendered 
eattellvm  in  John  zi.  1,  whic^  in  later 
Latin  came  to  mean  what  is  now  expressed 
by  its  deriTatiTe,  eaetU,  Hence  the  Eu- 
ropean Pilgrims  in  Palestine  looked,  at 
Birthany,  not  for  the  vSlage,  but  for  the 
CaeiU  dt  Lanrus ;  and  in  the  Tisionaiy 
account  of  the  Gospel  History  in  the 
traditions  of  the   ecstatic    nun«    Anna 


Gatterina  Bmmerich,  "the  Gastle  of 
Lasarus"  and  <*tbe  Gastle  of  the  Mag- 
dalene*' assume  distinct  proportions,  like 
the  castles  on  her  natlTe  Bhine. 

*  In  the  same  manner  the  name  Ham- 
let is  still  retained  by  the  Towtr-ffamlett 
of  London,  now  a  district  containing  many 
thousand  inhabitants,  and  returning  two 
members  to  Parliamentb 
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and  oooarring  in  the  hittoricftl  books  in  re&renoe  to  the  BtrooglioUf  of 
the  nomad  tribes,  as  follows : — Qen.  zzr.  16 ;  Num.  zzxL  10^  **  osstJei,'' 

See  also  Esek.  xxr.  4,  "  palaoes,'*  <ncritt/!» 


§87. 

FRAZOTH,  nine,  Perazon,  jln?,  or  Perasi,  TJ?,  'nnwalled  Unm' 
or  '  villages,'  in  oontradistinction  to  \7alled  or  fenced  cities :  from  re, 
to  separate  or  open  (see  Gen.  xxzviii.  29).  The  exact  sigmficstioii  d 
the  word  is  given  in  Dent.  iii.  5 ;  1  Sam.  vi.  18 ;  Esther  ix.  19 ;  Eiek. 
zxxviii.  11.  It  is  also  fonnd  in  Jndg.  v.  7,  US  and  in  Zeoh.  iL  4. 
Hence  Perizzites ;  t.^.,  the  inhabitants  of  open  villages, — ^the  Pagmiot 
peasantry, — as  distinguished  from  the  Oanaanites,  or  those  who  dwelt  is 
the  Phoanioian  cities ;  Gen.  xiii.  7 ;  xxziv.  30 ;  Jndg.  i.  4.  It  wonld 
seem  from  Josh.  xi.  3 ;  xvii.  14 — 18,  that  the  Perizzites  inhabited  the 
hills  above  the  plain  of  Sharon. 


^88. 

BAITH  (A.  y.  Beth),  iT^,  a  <  honse ; '  probably  frx>m  rt^  to  build  (as 
i6fws,  domus,  from  94fut).  That  the  primitive  notion  was  of  a  dwelling 
appears  frrom  the  form  of  the  letter  which  bears  its  name,  in  both  the  old 
and  modem  forms  of  Hebrew,  and  more  especially  in  the  Ethiopie 
alphabet. 

It  is  the  most  general  expression  for  a  fixed  habitation,  whether  test 
or  building;  usually  the  latter,  though  sometimes  for  a  tent,  ss  in 
2  Kings  xxiii.  7, — **  the  women  wove  hangings  ^3^  »=  bonses;  L  e. 
ienis)  for  the  grove  *"  of  Astarte ;  (comp.  Job  viii.  14,  where  it  is  used 
for  a  spider's  web.)  See  also  Gen.  xxvii.  15 ;  Judg.  xviiL  31 ;  1  Ssm. 
L  7,  Ac. 

like  €$de9  in  Latin,  and  Dom  in  German,  Beth  is  used  also  for  t 
house  of  religious  worship. 

Besides  the  very  numerous  {daces  with  names  compounded  of  Beth, 
mention  is  made  in  Isai.  xv.  2,  of  Bajith,''  correctly  ''  Ha-Baith"  =  tki 
house ;  probably  a  well-known  idol  temple  in  Moab— G^esenius,  '*  am 

An  instance  of  mistranslation  of  the  word  {"  court")  in  the  Anth. 
Version,  has  been  already  (p.  222)  noticed  in  oonnection  with  Amos  v.  1^ 


1  In  theM  two  places,  aa  well  m  in  the  Yatioan  LXX  :  oB  dl  ytnmucts  t^mnt 

flabak.    iii    14,    the   wozd  tranalatod  iK%i  X^rrdfi  (the  word  elaevhere  en- 

"yillages*     should   be   rendered    <the  ployed  for  Hittitea;  the  uiitial  Beth  U 

•hie&^* — ol  8uwn-o(.      Vnlg.,   forte$   m  the  Hebrew  word  haying  been  miiteka 

ItraeL   (See  Geeeniua,  tub  voce,  pi  1126.)  for  Gaph,  with  which  it  is  aU  hot  Hat 

*  This  p%8Bage  is  ooiionsly  ooixiipt  In  tioal  in  fbrm)  rf  &A««c. 
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0OC,  *!1D,  or  Suocah,  H^t^,  Plur,  Saoooth,  hIsI^  'booth  or  ooreit: 
from  ip9,  to  oover  as  with  boughB.  Always  a  habitation  of  man  oi 
beast  made  of  leafy  boughs.  The  "  Feast  of  Tabemaoles,"  so  called, 
was  celebrated  in  saoh  huts,  and  is  always  designated  by  this  word,  thns 
showing  that  it  did  not  commemorate  the  tents  of  the  wilderness,  but 
probably  the '  booths '  of  the  first  start — (Succoth,  Ley.  xziii.  43 ;  Exod. 
ziii.  20),  the  point  of  transition  between  the  settled  and  the  nomadic 
life.    So  the  word  is  nsed  in  Gen.  xzzi.  17,  in  the  life  of  Jacob. 

**  Sncooth "  in  this  connection  with  the  feast  is  inyariably  in  the 
English  Bible,  *'  tabernacles*."  In  the  LXX  the  word  nsed  is  constantly 
(rKifi^,  the  feast  being  toprrii  r&if  ^wtiv^,  Tnlg.  tahemaeuhitn^  tentorium^ 
umhriieulufn. 

In  the  foUowing  pasngoB,  this  word  is  used  for  the  retreat  of  ihe  lion  :  Job 
xzxTiii  40,  "oorert;**  Psalm  x.  9,  "den;"  Jetem.  zxr.  88,  **ooTert;'*  and 
henoe,  in  Psalm  Izxri.  2,  for  Jemsalem,  the  lair  of  the  Uon  of  Jndah.  Li  2  Sam. 
xi.  11,  <'tents;'*  1  Kings  zz.  12,  16S,—<*paTi]ions'*— it  is  applied  to  miUtary 
huts;  while  in  Job  zzxTi.  29,— *<tabemaole'*— 2  Sam.  zzii.  12,  sad  Psalm 
xyiii  11, — "psTilions,** — ^it  \b  the  poetieal  expression  for  eoTeiingi  of  donds. 

The  following  axe  the  remaining  instances  of  its  use  :  Ler.  xxiii.  42,  48;  Neh. 
▼iii  14,  15,  16,  17;  Job  xxm  18,  "booths;"  Ps.  xxxL  20,  "psTilion;" 
la.  I  8,  "oottage;"  It.  6,  " tabenaek ;"  Jonah  It.  5,  "booth." 


QERUTH,  n^*^],  an  <  inn,'  from  niy  to  torn  aside  (Compare  Latin  dever- 
sorttim).  The  word  ocoors  bat  once,  Jer.  xli.  17  ("habitation"),  to 
denote  the  Ehan  or  caravanserai  of  Ghimham  the  son  of  BarsiUai,  " '  by 
the  side  of  Bethlehem,"  on  the  road  from  Jerusalem  to  Egypt.  LXX, 
yafifnomxBuda.    See  Chapter  III.  p.  163. 


k  91. 

IflB'TSAE,  "^I^Q,  a  'fortress:'  from  iS},  to  render  inaccessible.  Th« 
word  is  commonly  nsed  with  Ir  ($  78),  and  rendered ''  fenced  city ; "  see 
Numb,  zxxii.  17,  36 ;  Josh.  x.  20,  xix.  35 ;  1  Sanu  yi.  18 ;  2  Kings  iiL 
19 ;  z.  2 ;  zvii.  9,  xviii.  8 ;  2  Chron.  xvii  19.  In  2  Kings  viii.  12,  and 
Nnmb.  xili.  19,  it  is  rendered  "  strong-holds."  It  is  twice  applied  to 
Tyre ;  in  Josh.  xix.  29,  and  2  Bam.  xxiv.  7.  In  the  poetical  books,  the 
word  is  frequently  used,  as  Ps.  Ixxxix.  40 ;  Isai.  zyii.  3 ;  Jer.  i.  8 ; 


^  The  words  nsed  for  the  saored  "Ta-  '  An  instanee  of  the  strange  ineon- 

beraade"  of  worship  are  Mitkoan  and  sistenqr  of  the  present  text  of  the  L21C 

Ohdf  ^  former  signij^g  the  frame-  InTersel2  wexead  ^r^mynui — 'intents 

work  and  interior  part  of  the  oonstmo-  —but  in  Terse  10  ^vSoicxiM'-inSaoooth 
tion ;  the  latter,  the  outer  oofeiiag  of 
the  tent. 
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Nahum  iii  12  ;   and  is  rendered  by  dot  traoBlators  ^'fortnM,"  aad 
**  defenced  city." 

From  the  same  root  is  also  derived  Bittsaion,  1*n^3,  wliidi  it  ooh 
used  in  Zech.  ix.  12,  and  there  rendered  "strong-hold." 

^92. 

UAOZ,  ^*i^9,  a  'strong-hold:'  from  i]^,  to  be  firm.  Used  in  Judg. ti. 
26,  and  there  translated  "  rock,"  elsewhere  always  employed  in  the 
poetical  books — asPs.  xxrii.  1— strength ;  Dan.  zi.  7,  19,  *'fort;"  10, 
"  fortress."  It  b  applied  by  Isaiah  to  Tyre,  "  the  strength,  or  strong- 
hold of  the  sea,"  xziiL  4,  11,  14 ;  and  in  zxz.  2,  3,  to  "  the  strength  of 
Pharaoh,"  and  by  Exekiel — xxz«  15 — ^to  Sin  (Pelmdum),  "  the  streDgtii 
cf  Egypt." 

§93. 

KAON,  ]il7n,  and  M'ONAH,  n;il70,  a  dwalling-plaoe  or  'den,'  as  of  wild 
beasts :  from  f»,  to  rest  or  fly  for  refuge.  Used  of  lions,  Job  zxxriii. 
40;  Psalm  oiy.  22;  Cant.  iy.  8;  Kahum  ii.  11,  12;  Amos  iii  4:  sndol 
other  beasts,  Job  xzzrii.  8;  Jer.  iz.  11 ;  z.  22;  zliz.  33;  li.  37.  Of 
the  dwelling-place  of  Jehovah  at  Shiloh,  1  Sam.  ii.  29,  32;  and  it 
Jerusalem  and  Zion,  Psalm  zzri.  8 ;  Izviii.  6 ;  with  the  image  of  a  lioo, 
Psakn  Izzvi.  2,  <*  in  Salem  is  his  '  leafy  ooTert,'  and  his  <  den '  in  Zion" 

yxh  tueroacrirftptw  tdnov).     See  Chap.  III.  p.  171. 

§  94. 

METSAB,  ISQ,  and  METSOODAH,  n*]!|3Di,a  <hur'  (as  of  wild  bwtB} 
or  '  fastness : '  from  *m,  to.  hunt  or  lay  snares.  The  original  metnisg  is 
seen  from  its  use  in  Jer.  zlyiL  41;  Job  zzziz.  28;  and  Ezek.  zTii.  20, 
where  the  imagery  is  of  birds  of  prey.  Topographically  it  is  apphed  to 
the  hiU-forts  of  Jud»a  (1)  generally,  in 


Judges  TL  2.         .  "strongholds** 

1  gam.  xxii.  4,  5      .     .  **  the  hold" 

1  Sam.  xxiii.  14,  19,  29  ''strongholds" 

1  Sam.  xxir.  22   .         .  ''  tho  hold" 

2  Sam.  zxiiL  14       .     .  " an  hold" 
1  Chron.  xi.  16,  xiL  8, 16  "  the  hold  " 
Ezek.  xxxui.  27    .        .  *' the  forts" 


T^  KpffaamL 

if  rtus  9Tcmtf  and  ^  Nt 
vofA  hf  rota  crtms} 

T^  Tfi{^x7  snd  fi»ifina», 
rer^txto-fUwaa. 


^  In  1  Chron.  It.  41.  cr^vq  is  ren- 
dei^ed  <*  habitations,"  but  by  the  LXX 
NiMubi,  and  it  is  now  genendly  accepted 
Ibat  the  Mehunims  are  here  referred  to, 

tribe  mentioned  also  in  *a  Chron.  zxtL 
17. 

'  This  is  a  good  example  of  a  frequent 
sause  of  redundancy  in  the  Septuagint 


text.  The  4p  r<HS  orcuva  is  a  msrgin^ 
gloss  or  explanation  of  Mtatrapdf  whi^ 
is  itself  a  (corrupt)  literal  renderiiu 
of  the  original  Hebrew  wonL  The  giasi 
was  in  time  taken  into  the  tex^  snd  H 
now  stands  side  by  side  with  tiie  ward  it 
was  intended  to  frrplain.  (See  fnakd, 
YorBtadien  s«  der  fieploaginti^  7iMT/ 
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And  (9)  speoially  to  the  oitadd  of  Zioiu    See  Chapter  IIL  p.  171. 
note. 


2  Sam.  T.  7 
9 

17 
1  Chron.  xi  5,  7 
16 


"tliertroiii^Qld*' 

*<  the  fort** 

« the  hold  **  }  LXl,  i  inf^x^. 

« the  castle" 

<«  the  hold'* 


The  most  remarkable  InBtanoe  however,  and  the  beet  exemplifloation 
of  the  meaning  of  the  word,  is  in  the  rook  of  "  Maeada,"  evidently  the 
GreoiBed  form  of  Metead,  the  last  refiige  of  the  Jewish  insurgents  near 
the  Dead  Sea,  now  known  as  Sebbeh.    See  Chapter  TIL  p.  296. 

Besides  the  above,  the  word  is  frequently  used  in  the  poetioal  books, 
often  in  oonneotion  with  Sola  and  Tsar,  and  is  variously  rendered 
'<  munitions,"  '<  fortress,"  and  <'  defenoe."  In  the  case  of  Isaiali  xxziii. 
16,  the  LXX  rendering  of  the  word  led  to  the  tradition  of  the  Cave  of 
the  Nativity  at  Bethlehem.    See  Chap.  XIY.  p.  441,  naie» 

MATSOR,  -riS^,  and  M'TSOORAH,  rnj«lD,  a  *  fort:'  fran  tw  (the  root 
also  of  Tzur)  to  bind  together.  Used  alone  (2  Chron.  zi.  10),  and  with 
Ir  (§  78)  to  express  the  fortified  towns  of  Judah  and  Benjamin,  in 
2  Chron.  viii.  6;  xi.  5,  10,  11,  23 ;  xii.  4 ;  xiv.  6, — ^passages  in  which  it 
is  variously  rendered  '^ fenced,"  *<for  defence,"  ''fenced  cities,"  and 
''strongholds."  Once  applied  to  Tyre,  Zech.  ix.  3.  Also  used  in 
poetioal  passages  for  the  o&nsive  works  of  a  siege,  and  rendered 
"siege,"  "bulwarks,"  and  "forte;"  see  Deut.  xx.  19,  20;  xxviu.  63, 
&o. ;  Isai.  xxix.  3 ;  Nah.  iii.  14. 

The  similar  word  occurring  in  2  Kings  xix.  24 ;  IsaL  xxxvii.  25 ; 
and  xix.  6,  with  lor  (|  35),  is,  as  has  been  pointed  out  in  that  place, 
probably  to  be  translated  Egypt  (Mitsnjm)* 

MIS'TAB,  "^029,  hiding-plaoe :  from  nQ9,  to  cover  or  hide.  Used  in  the 
poetical  books  only ;  (1)  of  the  lurking-places  of  lions,  Ps.  xvii.  12 ; 
Lament,  iii.  10 :  and  of  violent  men,  Ps.  x.  8, 9 ;  Iziv.  4 ;  Hab.  iii.  14 ; 
(2)  of  a  shelter,  Isai.  iv.  6 ;  and  (8)  concealment,  Jer.  ziii.  17 ;  xxiiL 
24 ;  xlix.  10.  The  English  rendering  is  "  secret  place,"  and  (once) 
"covert"    See §28,*. 

♦  97. 

KECHOB,  ISini,  the  op«n  space  before  the  gates  of  the  dty ;  sueh  as  u 
always   found  before  the  walls  of  Oriental  towns — in  the 
Nigbto  usually  called  "  the  mounds :"  ftcm  snr),  to  be  broad. 

M  M  2 
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That  this  and  not  a  street  in  the  oity  is  mfmai,  appean  tnm  Gen. 
xix.  1,  2 ;  Judg.  zix.  16, 16,  20 ;  3  8am.  xxL  13 ;  8  duoiL  zzziL  6 
Neb.  yiii.  1,  3, 16 ;  Job  xxix.  7. 

It  is  probably  the  same  word  that  in  the  Hew  Testament  i»  tnuuilited 
iy6pa  (except  in  speaking  of  Greek  towns,  as  Aots  xtL  19 ;  xm.  17, 
where  ^n^^  is  the  square  in  the  oentre  of  the  oitf),  and  oeosdonilly 
rXmnd ;  see  especially  Bey.  xL  8 ;  xzi.  21 ;  xzii.  2,  which  on  ctiiet 
occasions  may  be  nsed  for  squares  within  the  dty,  but  more  probsUjfiir 
••streeteV 

In  the  Auth.  Ten.  Eechob  and  rXmr§m  aie  always  rendered  "  itnet '' 
except  in  the  three  following  passages  from  the  poetical  books,  iriuR, 
with  a  referenoe  to  its  root,  the  word  is  translated  ** broad  pUoeB**  or 
''broad  wajrs:  "  Cant.  iii.  2 ;  Jerem.  T.  1 ;  Nah.  ii.  4. 

Three  places  in  Palestine  derive  their  name  from  Rechob :  two  in 
Asher,  Josh.  xix.  28,  30;  Judg.  L  81 ;  one  of  which  was  allotted  to  tiie 
Levites  (xxi.  81).  A  third  was  on  the  northern  frontier,  Nmn. 
xiii.  21 ;  apparently  the  same  place  that  in  Judg.  xyiii.  28  ii  silled 
Beth-rehob.  Thus  in  2  Sam.  x.  6  and  8,  Behob  and  Beth-rehob  in 
used  interchangeably. 

Besides  these  are  <<  Behoboth"  or  <<  Behoboth  by  the  Biver"  (t.e. 
Euphrates),  Gen.  x.  11  ;  xxxvi.  37;  1  Ghron.  L  48.  The  mesning  o( 
the  word  is  given  in  the  naming  of  a  well,  Qen.  xxvL  22. 


\9%. 

CHT7TZ,  V^)  property  the  external  wall  of  a  building,  and  hsM 
applied  to  whateyer  is  outside  the  house  or  oity.  Thus  the  word  ii  ved 
adyeiUally  in  numerous  instances  for  ''witiiout"  or  ''abroad."  Se« 
Gen.  tL  14 ;  Deut.  xxxii.  25 ;  Ley.  xiy.  8 ;  ftc.  ftc.  Henoe  it  osmi  to 
mean  the  "street"  as  opposed  to  the  "house,"  as  in  JobxxxL32; 
Isaiah  -^1"-  2 ;  Lam.  iv.  5 ;  and  thus  finally  for  a  "  street "  absdiztely, 
as  in  1  Kings  xx.  34;  Jerem.  xi.  18 ;  xxzyiL  21  ("  liie  bakers'  stceet''). 

The  word  appears  in  the  following  ptoper  name,  Kiijatii-ibiiiotk, 
Num.  xxii.  39,  margm  "  city  of  streets,"  but  LXX,  wsXccf  IwdXwr,  u 
if  from  Hazer,  (§  88). 


\  99. 

SHt^K,  pW^,  a  'street;'  from  p^  to  run.  It  occurs  only  in  tiie  fosi 
following  passages,  Proy.  yiL  8 ;  EooL  xiL  4,  5 ;  and  Oant.  liL  S;  n 
each  of  which  it  is  rendered  "  street : "  LXX,  9U9t,  fc>^pa. 

1  "Street"  is  expressed  by  A^mh  ia      Tostsmeiit  *y^  is  " aaikel-plsei'' ud 
Hfttt.  Ti  2;   Luke  ziT.  21  ("kne**);      "maikefe.'' 
4flte  is.  11;   ziL   10.     In  the  New 


n 
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Vin.— THE  SEA  AND  ITS  SH0EB8. 

lAMf  Q^,  ''  tbe  tea"— deriyation  unknown^  but  applied  to  all  laifepiMet 
ot  water. 

1.  With  the  irtisU— *<  Ha-Iaiii**— H  is  the  Meditenaaew*  Jodu  xr.  47  ;  alio 

oaUed  "  the  gzeat  ma,**  Num.  xzxIt.  6,  7 ;  the  «<  hinder,'*  er  "weet- 
em  eaai"  Dent.  zL  24.  From  this  applioatioii  it  le  niwd  for  ''the 
weet^"  even  in  ipeiiHTig  of  ooumtriflB  where  the  ritnatioii  of  the  Medi- 
ternmeen  is  not  in  the  vert^  m  of  %7pi  (Bzod.  x.  19),  er  AiaUa  (Bzod, 
zzrii.  18,  zzxtiIL  12). 

2.  The  'leaofweede,'  (Um-Saph)  fisr  the  two  hnaehee  ol  theledfitoa.    See 

Chap.  I.  pp.  5,  6. 

8.  *'Tbe  Sea  of  Ghmnereth,*'  ftr  the  laa  of  Galilee,  Hma.  zzzir.  11,  eomp. 
ba.  iz.  1.  Poenbly  this  is  intended  in  Dwit.  zzziii  28»  whm  the 
word  rendered  "west'*  is  lem,  meaning  eqnaUy  sea.  8ee  Ohap.  X. 
p.  878. 

4  The  **nll  sea»"  Gea.  xir.  8;  "sea  of  the  'deeert^"*  Dwtt.  ir.  49; 
"  enrteiB  sea***  Josh.  li.  20 ;  Zeoh.  xIt.  8,  for  the  Dead  Sea. 

ff.  It  is  also  applied  to  great  ziTere,  as  the  Nik^  Jer.  xiz.  8 ;  Nah.  iii  8 ; 
Bmk.  zzzii  2 ;  (as  is  still  the  Aiahie  Bakt) ;  and  to  the  Bnphiates, 
Isai.  zxrii  1 :  Jer.  IL  26. 

It  is  also  applied  to  the  layer  in  the  Temple,  1  Kingt  xxy.  18 ; 
1  Chxon.  xyiii.  8. 

It  is  always  tranalated  ''  eea"  la  the  A.  Y.  ezeept  when  used  for 
*  west." 

i  101. 

CHOPH,  ^fn^  'sea-shore/  from  ^QHi  ^  ^^^"^  away  — Gen.  zlix.  13, 
"haven;"  Deut.  i.  7,  '^side;"  Joah.  ix.  1,  ^'eoaate;"  Judg.  y.  17, 
"  shore;"  wapdxtos,  liUus  mans. 

For  the  words  for  the  banks  of  a  rimer,  aee  f  84. 

^  102. 

lilPH'BATZ,  r79P>  '  W*'  0'  o'^^*  ^^  ^»  ^  break.  Oeonzs  only  ib 
Jodg.  Y.  17,  "  breaohee."    See  Chapter  TI.  p.  266. 

ICACHOZ,  timj,  "  haven."    Ps.  evii  80. 


684  APPBin>lX. 

The  following  are  the  worda  used  for  the  waves  of  the  sea : 

GAL,  V|,  (literally  *heap')  phtr,  Gallim.  See,  amongst  others,  Job  zzxriii 
11 ;  Ps.  IxT.  7;  Isa.  xlyiii.  18;  Esek.  xvL  3;  Zeoh.  x.'ll,  all  " wavei;' 
Ps.  xlii.  7,  "billows." 

DACI,  ^95,  only  in  Ps.  xoiii.  3,  "  waves." 


MISH'BAB,  ^^^B'Qy  (metaphorieally  for  the  waves  of  trouble)  see  2  81a 
xxii.  6;  Pa.  xHi  7,  "waves;"  Jon.  ii  3,  "billows." 

BAMAH,  np^,  a  high  place,  is  used  only  in  Job  ix.  8,  to  the  ridgei  of 
the  waves  of  the  sea. 
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ThsfoUowing  abbreviations  are  employed  in  this  Index: — Pal.  PaUetine  ; 
M.  Mountain ;  K  River :  L.  Lake  ;  N.  North ;  6.  iSbt^M ;  £.  Eaet ; 
W.  W^««^;  0.  T.  Old  Testament;  N.  T.  New  Testament;  A.  V. 
Authorised  Version  of  the  Bible  ;  Words  preceded  by  f — as  tAbel — 
are  Hebrew  topographical  ierma,  which  will  be  found  at  large  in  the 
Appendix  ;  Arabic  names  are  put  in  Italics. 


Aaboh:  his  death  on  Mount  Hor,  86; 
<*HiUof  AAron,"28,  43. 

Abfma,  B.  (Barada)  110,  4Ug, 

Abarim,  H.,  299,  SOO. 

Abel :  legendary  site  of  his  death,  407* 

tAbel  (meadow),  492. 

Abel-mebolah,  309. 

Abel-beth-maaohah,  390  note, 

Abel-Shittiin,  293. 

Abila,  298  note. 

Abila  (capital  of  Abilene),  407. 

Abimelech  :  his  oonspiracj  at  Shechem, 
289. 

Ahou-SimbU,  L 

A  bau-zenneh :  grave  of  hone  o^  99. 

AhoutiQ-SuUman :  rock  of^  80. 

Abraham  :  in  Bgypt^  zzz.,  It.  ;  his  wells 
at  Beersheba,  21,  148  ;  oaks  of;  at 
Mamre  and  Moreh,  108,  142,  143  ; 
view  of  Sodom,  181 ;  and  of  Moriah, 
181,  250;  « Abraham's  house,"  at 
Hebron,  143 ;  and  tomb,  149 ;  his 
meeting  with  Melchiiedek,  249; 
sacrifice  of  Isaac,  250 ;  pursuit  of 
Chedorlaomer,  288. 

Absalom  :  his  death,  144,  477. 

Acacia  (Shittim),  20,  68,  298,  343  note. 

Aooho  (sandy) :  modem  Acre,  118,  264  ; 
key  of  Pal ,  its  many  sieges,  265,  266. 

Achan :  cairn  over,  119  note, 

tAchu  (Nile-meadow),  492. 

Admiis,  BivWy  269. 


Adullam  :  its  locality,  259  note. 
Adummim :  Pass  of,  probably  scene  of  the 

Good  Samaritaii,  313,  424 ;  meaning 

of  word,  424  note. 
Moxm.  (springs),  811,  511. 
fAgam  (pond),  518. 

Agricnltaral  plains  of  Palestine,  185, 186. 
Ah^ah,  the  ^lonite :  tomb  o^  282  note. 
Ai  :  battle  o^   202 ;  meaning  of  word, 

119,  208  nofe;  possibly  7W-e^i7a;ar, 

204,  206  note  ;  three  towns  so  called, 

119  note. 
+Ain  (spring),  147,  408,  509. 
Ain-tt-Wtiheh  :  not  Kadesh,  95. 
Ain  Ffuad,  305  note. 
Ain  Pijeh,  405,  414A. 
AinJahlood  (Spring  of  Gkliatb),  342  note. 
Ain  Sultan,  306. 

Ajalon  (stags),  valley  of,  162  note,  207. 
AjerCd,  29,  66. 

Akaba  (defile),  town  of,  10,  84,  98. 
Akaba,  gulf  of :  see  Gulf  of  A. 
Aita:  eeeJEl-Aksa. 
fAllon,  Allah  (oak),  141  note,  520. 
AUon-bachnth  (Oak  of  tears^,  143  note, 

220,  225,  520. 
Amslekites  :  their  ancient  power,  26  ;  on 

S.  of  Pal,    183,    160;  inennions 

into  PaL,  840  ;  "Mountain  of  A.," 

287  note. 
Amanus,  M.,  109. 
tAmmah,  Hill  of,  497. 
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Amorites  (mouDt&inaen;,  133. 

Ajd'W  :  his  adlusiona  to  earthqnftkes,  125, 

185. 
Anathotb,  214. 
**  Andromeda,  Bocks  o^*'  275. 
Anemones  of  PaL,  99,  189. 
Animal  worship  of  Bgyp^  ^^^d. ;  lilL 
Annnndation,  Cbnrch  of  the^  at  Nasareth, 

444  :  see  Spring  of  A. 
Antt-Lehanon,  110 ;  Tillages  and  gardens 

0^  136  ;  trees  of,  140  noU, 
Antioch,  described  b j  Mr.  Fremantleb  4 1 4^. 
Antipatrifl,  273. 
Anionia  tower,  ISO. 
fAphik  (body  of  water),  508. 
Apocryphal  Qospels :  oontnst  with  the 

canonical,  417 ;  real  sooroe  of  earliest 

local    traditiona,   417,    440;    their 

record  of  the  Nativity,  440  noU ; 

and  of  the  Annunciation,  444. 
AposUesy    the :    their   connexion    with 

CflBsarea,  and  the  Plain  of  Sharon, 

262,  263. 
tAr(city).    See  Ir. 
^A^abah  :  its  meaning  in  the  BiUe,  284 

note,  288  nole,  294  note,  297,  487. 
*'  Arabah,  the,"  5,  85  ;  its  slope  from  K 

to  W.,  85  ;  apparently  **  Wilderness 

ofZin,"92. 
Arad,  160  and  nUe,  161. 
Aram  (Syria)  :  mfaning  o^  129. 
Aram-naharaim  (Mesopotamia),  129  note, 
Aram    of   Damascus :     A.    Zobah*    A. 

Maachah,  A.  bcth-Behob,  129  mole. 
Araunah^s  threshing-floor,  249;  aooord- 

ing  to  Professor  Willis,  the  Sakrah, 

180. 
Ard-el-Zfammii,  368. 
tAremon  (keep  of  a  palace),  525. 
Ar'GeriziM,  249.     See  Qeriiim. 
Ariel  (Uon  of  Qod),  171. 
Aiimathea  :   derived  from  Ramathaim, 

224. 
Ar-Magedon,  Plain  of  Esdraelon :  deri- 

Tation  of  the  word,  249,  338  nott. 
Artuf  275. 
Aeaf:  see  Ltuaf, 
Ascalon,  257 ;  tiie  prophetical  curse  on, 

272,  273. 
"  Ascension  :**  summit  of  Olivet,  186. 
Ascension,  Church  of  the,  on  Oliret :  an- 
tiquity of  site,  452 ;  does  not  com- 
memorate the  Ascension,  which  took 

place  at  Bethany,  453. 
Ascent  to  Pal.  from  the  Desert^  102,  130. 
Ashdod,  256. 

Ashdoih-Pisgab,  298  note,  508. 
Asher :  obscurity  of,  265  ;  richness  of  his 

possession,  362. 
t-Asherah  ("grove"),  521. 
\m  :  tradition  of  the^  at  Bethany,  190 

note,  155. 


Assyria .  nist  invasion  ot  FisL  hy,  289. 
Astarte :  groves  o^  144,  897,  52L 
AttdLa:  acdJebdA. 
Awtnlyj  R.  (Bostreans),  269. 
Aven  (nanght),  222  note,    SeeBeUiav^: 
Avim,  or  Avitee  (dwellers  in  mlas),  lU 

fliore.626. 
Ayun  M<mn  (welb  of  Moses),  67. 
Amotk-Tabor,  495. 
Axubah  :  Hebr.  word  for  deeerted  tovL 

119  note. 


Baalbeo,  408. 

Baal-tamar,  146. 

Balaam  :  his  view  of  Israel,  131,  299, 

321. 
tBamah  (wave),  534. 
BanioMy  898. 
Baptism  :  of  John,   811 ;  spread  of  tke 

rite  of  Baptism,  SIS. 
BaradOt  B.   (Abana  or   Fhaxpai):  iu 

course,   110,  282,  414A;  vegetstbn 

on  its  banks,  414A;  Pass  and  Br.  ii 

S&:  J?.,  406. 
Basalt:  of  Sinai,  81;  of  Bashan,  390sof«. 
Bashan,  322 ;  oaks  o^  144,  324 ;  atx\t 

o^  824,  390 ;   "  Mmmtaia  of  R," 

Antilibanua,  114  note. 
Baiihaky  plain  o^  871. 
Beatitudes  :  see  Mt.  of  B. 
Bedouin  characteristics  of   the   Trui- 

Jordanie  Tribes,  826  ;  of  Jephthsh, 

327  ;  Blgah,  328»  856  ;  and  Joiio 

the  Baptist,  311. 
Bedooins :  permanenoe  of  thdr  hshit% 

38,  30  note,  69 ;  their  heatheaiia, 

56 ;  their  incnrsiona  into  Pskstly. 

186. 
tBeer,  a  well,  as  contndistinguidied  fi<  4 . 

a  springy  147,  512. 
Beeroth  (El  Birek),  218. 
Beersheba:  wells  o^  21,  148, 159,  Itil. 
Beit  Dejan,  256. 
BeU  Likki,  208. 
Beit  Nnba,  208 ;  encampment  of  Bidurvi 

I.,  218. 
Beit  Sirek,  208. 
Beit-nird-tukti{BeiQihanm  the  Upper), 

208. 
Beit-nr  d-foka  (Beth-hona  the  Nether^ 

208. 
fBeka  or  Bikah,  Hebrew  word  fur  PUii. 

400,  484. 
BdoQA :  see  £1 B, 

Beia  (Zoar),  tnuitional  meaning  ^  259, 
Belns,  R.,  336,  505. 
Beni-Hassan,   tombs  0^   on    the   Kik^ 

xxxvii. 
Benjamin  :  eariy  alliance  with  Bphnia 

and  ManasMh,  200,  229 ;  importsiM 

of  the  Peases  andHeighta  oC  200.21^ 
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rBerecah  (a  pool),  513. 

Beatin :  see  Jebel  B, 

tBeth  or  Baith  (honae),  52S. 

Beth-aban  (honae  of  ford),  310 ;  doubt- 
fal  reading  of  tho  word,  810  nottf 
343. 

Bethany  (home  of  dates) :  origin  of  name, 
145,  186  ;  roads  from  B.  to  Jenu^ 
1G8,  190;  described,  189  ;  now  M 
Anrieh^  190  ;  home  of  Christ  and 
scene  of  the  Ascension,  194,  195, 
454. 

Bethaven  (house  of  naught) :  Bethel,  205, 
222 ;  LXX  leading  of,  222  note. 

Bethel  (house  of  God) :  oak  o^  145  ; 
Palm  tree  of  Deborah  at,  145 ; 
Forest  of,  121,  205,  308  ;  excavated 
tombs  round,  148,  223 ;  Tiew  from, 
of  Abraham  and  Lot,  131,  218; 
halting-place  of  Abraham,  217; 
and  of  Jacob,  219 ;  its  unimpressive 
situation,  156  ;  analogy  with  Jems,, 
221;  imiwrtance  to  northern  kingdom, 
820  ;  in  direct  thoroughfiire  of  Pal., 
217 ;  Schools  of  Prophets  at>  222. 

Beth-hac-Ccrem  (house  of  the  vine),  166 
notef  490  note. 

Beth-horon  (house  of  caves) ;  upper  and 
nether,  208  ;  Battle  o^  209. 

Beth-horon  :  LXX.  reading  of  B.-avenin 
1  Sam.  xiii.  5,  223  note. 

Beth-jesimoth  (house  of  the  wastes),  298 
note,  488. 

Beth-lehem  (house  of  broad),  type  of  a 
Judsean  village,  163  ;  vineyards  at, 
188 ;  Bachel's  sepulchre,  149 ; 
Church  of  Nativity  at,  141,  438  ; 
Ghiotto  of  Nativity,  153,  439. 

Beth-marcaboth  (house  of  chariots),  160. 

Beth-phage  (house  of  figs),  187  note,  422. 

Beih-saida  (house  of  &>h)  :  origin  of 
name,  375  note;  the  Eastern  B., 
881,  527. 

Beth-shan  {Bei»an\  840  note,  346. 

Bethulia,  perhaps  Sawvr,  247. 

tBirah  (pahu»),  524,  525. 

Birds  of  Egypt,  xzxvL ;  of  Geunesareth, 
427  429, 

Bir-el-Khehir  (weU  of  the  chief),  213. 

f  Bittzaron,  stronghold,  530. 

Blanche-giu^e :  possibly  Libnah,  207 
noU,  258,  521. 

Bologna;  Ch.  of  St.  Stephen  at,  illus- 
trating the  House  of  Loretto,  449. 

fBOr,  a  dstem  or  pit,  514. 

Bofitrenus,  B.  {Awolay),  269,  406  note. 

Bowring  :  his  report  on  Syria,  120  note. 

Boxes  (shining)  :  crag  at  Michmash,  205. 

Bnrial-phices :  absence  of  regud  for, 
amongst  the  Jews,  150,  802. 

Bm-uh,  4Ul\ 

BtUm  (Ten}binth\  141. 


Oabul :    district    givtki  by  Solomon  to 

Hiram,  364. 
OsBsarea :    built    by  Herod,   261  ;    the 

capital  of  Roman  Palestine,    261, 

its  connection  with  Apcstolic  his- 
tory, 262. 
CJoBsarea-Philippi :  its  varied  associations, 

397;    northernmost  point    of   our 

Lord^s  joumeyings,  899,  419. 
Oaimoy  Bernardino  :  his  *'PaIestina**  at 

Varallo,  449. 
Caipha,  118,   265;  aneienUy,   Sycaia** 

nopolis,  146. 
Cairo  :  view  from,  xxziii  ;  old  Oairo  or 

Fostat,  xxxilL,  808  note. 
Cairns,  monomental:  of  the  Jews,   119 

note, 
Caleb  :  his  family  and  portion,  161,  164, 

165. 
CallirhoiS :     warm    spring  on  shore  of 

Dead  Sea,  295. 
Calvary  :  meaning  of^  460  note. 
Gambgrses :  in  B^pt,  xL  ;  his  death  at 

Ecbatana,  353. 
Cana :  doubtful  site  of;  867. 
Canaan  (the  Lowland),  267. 
Canaanites,   184,    186 ;    their  chariots 

185,  892. 
Candlestick :  lighted  at  F.  of  Tabernacles, 

428. 
CSapemaum  :  known  in  the  4th  century, 

384 ;  various  sites  conjectured  for, 

884  note. 
f  Caphar  (hamlet),  527. 
Oaphar-Saba :  ancient  name  of  Antipa- 

tris,  276,  527. 
Caper  plant  (Xcua/),  21,  70,  81. 
fCarmel :    promontory    of,    264 ;     its 

abundance  of  wood,   352 ;    "  The 

Park*'  of  PaL,   352 ;  Convent  of, 

352  ;  Pythagoras  on,  353  ;  scene  of 

E]i^ali*8  sacrifice,  354 ;  meaning  of 

word,  490. 
Cormel,  in  S.  of  Judah,  100,  101,  485, 

490. 
Carobtree^  146. 
Casius,  M.,  109. 
Castle  of  Penitent  Thief;  207.     See  La- 

droon. 
CJataracts  of  the  Nile :  the  first,  xlvi. ;  the 

second,  liii. 
tCateph  (shoulder  of  a  monntain),  199 

note,  496. 
Catherine,  St  :  see  Jehel  KcUherin. 
Caves  :  of  PaL  generally,  151,  204,  516 ; 

used  for  shelter  and  concealment, 

151,  152 :  not  used  for  worship  in 

early  times,  152 ;  but  in  medem 

times  selected  for  sacred  localities, 

153,  440 ;   Caves  of  Hermits,  158  ; 

of  Carmel,  852  ;  of  Paneas,  898 ;  of 

BUjah  at  Sinai,  49. 
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Gedan  of  Lebanon,  4U—iUd  ;  140. 

Cephas,  500. 

tCephim  (rocka),  496. 

tCerotli  (wells),  514. 

CestiuB  :  defeated  at  Beth-horon,  212. 

Chariots  of  Oanaanitea,  184,  1)92. 

Chariot  roads  of  Pal,  135. 

f<7hatser    (enclosare   or    TillageX    liSO, 

525. 
fGhaTyah  (tent  village),  526. 
Chebar,  B.  :  Tegetation  on,  122. 
tChebel  (district),  494. 
Chedorlaomer,  288,  295. 
tOheikah  (plot),  498. 
Cherith,  Brook,   505;    possibly    Wddy 

KOt,  805  note, 
Ghimham,  Inn  or  khaii  of,  163,  529. 
ChinneretJi :    name  tf  district  of  Gen- 

nesareth  in  0.  T.,  378. 
Chittim  (Cyprus),  115,  300  note,  406. 
tChoph  (sea  shore),  583. 
tChor  (hole),  516. 
fChoresh  (wood),  517. 
Christian  Year,   The :    Illustrations  of 

Sinai,  19,  22,  69 ;  of  Palestine,  115, 

140,  299 ;  of  Gennesareth,  371 ;  of 

Jerusalem,  472  note. 
fChats  (street),  532. 
Chrysorrhoas,  R.,  409. 
•t-Ciocar,  284  note,  329  note,  863,  488. 
fCisloth  (loins  of  a  mountidn),  496. 
Cities :  of  Judah  on  hill  topa»  161,  163, 

337 ;  of  Sanuuna  in  valleys,  337  ;  of 

Philistia  and  Esdraelon,  on  slopes, 

837 ;  of  Phoenida,  266. 
"  City  of  David"  (Zion),  177,  192. 
Cleopatra,  li.,  809. 
Climate  of  Judrea  :  evidences  of  chaa^o 

in,  120,  128  note. 
Coele-Syria,  410,  400.     See  El  Behda. 
Coenacnlum,  the,  on  Mt.  Zion,  456. 
Colossal  statues  in  Bgypt :   at  Thebes, 

xxxviiL ;  at  Ipeambul,  IL  ;  at  Old 

Memphis,  Ivi. 
Colours  of  the  Bocks  of  the  Desei-t^  10, 

70;  ofPetra,  87,  91. 
Constantino  :  hu  Basilica  at  Jerusalem, 

180,    460 ;    abolished   worship    of 

Abraham's  oak,  143. 
Conversion  of  St  Paul,  reputed  aiteo^  412. 
Copts :  their  chapel  at  tiie  H.  Sepulchre, 

465. 
Cora]  of  the  Bed  Sea,  83. 
Corn-fields  of  Philistia :  their  importance, 

186,  258 ;  of  JaooVs  settlement  at 

Shechem,  288,  236. 
**  Corruption,   Mt.   of :  **    probably  the 

"ViriGalihei,"  188  fwfe. 
Crocodiles  in  Egypt^  zzzviii.  ;  Biver  oi, 

in  Sharon  (Ifot  Temaah),  276  noU, 
Crusader^  369,  448 ;  their  treatment  of 

the  Sakrah,  179,  180. 


Crusades,  265,  437. 
Qypresses  of  Lebanon,  140  nfU. 
Cyprus  (OhittimX  visible  from  Lebuos, 

115 ;   its  aignifieation  in  Bdsui'i 

vision,  300  note. 

Dagon,  256,  278. 

Dalmanutha,  888  iMle. 

Damascus  :  situation  o^  414/;  kgendef 

Mahomet's  view  over,    132,   21a, 

41 4t ;  localities  of,  410^  414*. 
Dan,  tribe  of:  link  between  Fhilistioee 

and  Israel,  258  ;  mention  of,  in  tiie 

Alessing  of  Jacob  and  of  Moeei,  896. 
Dan,  city,  395,  400. 
David  :  tomb  o^  149,  456;  his  flight  sp 

Olivet,  188;  and  into  Gilesd,  829 ; 

lamantation  for  Jonathan,  345. 
David,  city  of  (Zion),  177,  192. 
Dead  Sea :  difference  of  depUi  at  N.  tad  8^ 

S89 ;  depressed  level  of  sozfue,  290; 

saltness,  292  ;  and  desolatioii.  292; 

island  in,  293  ;  named  in  BnkieTs 

vision,  294 ;  contrast  with  GenneS' 

reth,  374,  875. 
DMet-er-RamUh :  sandy  strip  betveeo 

the  Tlh  and  the  T6r,  8. 
Debir,  161. 
Deborali:  palm  o^  145;  oak  o^  US, 

220,  225  ;  songof,  826,  339. 
Deir  (convent),  the, '  probably  the  euu- 

tuaiyofPetra,  95,  96. 
Delphi  :    its  inipreasivenesB,   156 ;  vA 

desolation,  195. 
Demoniac  of  Gadara,  880;  why  not  ma* 

tionedbySt  John,  419. 
Dendera,  liv. 

Deroeto  (fish  goddess),  256. 
Dervishes,  811. 
Dio-Onsarea  (S^phoris),  365. 
Dog  Biver  {Nakr-el-Kelb),  117,  269. 
Dogs  at  Jea^eel,  850. 
Dor  (Tewlura),  260.     See  Ni^khath-Dor. 
tDotiiain,  Dothan  (Ihtan),  247,  516. 
Doves,  the  Sacred,  of  Venus,  257. 
Druses :  their  yearly  sacrifice  at  dnneli 

854. 
Jklhy,  M.  ("Little  Hermon"),  S3d. 
DUk  (Docus)  :  stream  by  Jeridio^  306. 


Earthquakes  in  Palestine,  124,  151  mU. 

184,  285;  origin  of  name  "Beh,* 

289 
Ebal,  U.' (Imadred-Veen)  :deri^^ti(n  ^ 

^e  name,  287  note,  288,  239  M<e. 
Eebaiana :  village  below  Oumel,  358. 
]Qgypt :  connexion  of  with  Israel,  zxz. 
Bgyptian  sculptures  on  the  rocks  of  Sau, 

28,  71 ;  and  other  remains  in  tk 

Peninsula,  49. 
Ehud,  281. 
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mrAaaiy,  R.  (Orontofl),  281  noU, 

^Akta,  dome  of,  198. 
HI,  Blon  (tree),  518,  519. 

tSbh  (terebinth),  21  note,  141,  519  ; 
▼iJley  of,  207,  481. 

Elath,  or  Eloth  (trees)  :  the  modem 
Ahaba,  20,  84,  519. 

Bl-Azarieh  (Bethany),  190. 

Sl-Bdtda,  104  note,  411,  477. 

M-Bireh  (Beeroth),  213. 

BleTation  of  the  whole  of  Pal..  102,  128. 

m-Haram  Aliibn  AUinh,  275. 

El-Heuui,  72. 

Eiyah,  222,  808,  811,  853  ;  hU  sojourn 
at  Zarephath,  268  ;  hia  Bedouin  cha- 
racteriatlos,  811,  828,  856  ;  his  sa- 
orifice  on  Garmel,  853,  856,  507  ;  his 
traditional  resting-phuw  near  Bethle- 
hem, 155  ;  his  cave  at  Sinai,  49. 

'•Blijah's  melons,"  154. 

Blim,  springs  o^  20,  87,  69,  519. 

Blisha,  248,  809. 

m-Jib  (Gibeon),  215. 

EUKda  (sandy  plain  betwixt  Sinu  and 
the  sea),  9. 

ElrKhudr  (the  Prophet  Biyah),  268, 
414^  note, 

R-Mah(trrakah  (the  burnt  saerifioe) :  spot 
on  Garmel,  354. 

Elton  (Salt-hUie  of  Asia),  292  note, 

tBmek  (valley),  481. 

Sn :  see  A  in. 

Rn-dor,  345. 

Bn-eglaim  (springof  calves),  GaIlirho6, 295. 

Bn-gannlm  (spring  of  gardens),  849  note. 

En-gedi  (spring  of  kid),  144,  147,  295, 

Bn-rogel.  184.  [509,  510. 

Rphraim  :  tribe  o^  dominant  for  400 
years,  229 ;  mountains  of,  281,  248. 

Ephraim,  Forest  o(  829. 

**  Ephraim,  the  city  called :"  Ophrah  and 
Taiyibeh,  214. 

Br-Bam  (Bamah  of  Benjamin),  218 ;  one 
of  the  supposed  sites  of  Bamah  of 
Samuel,  224. 

Bsdraelon:  plain  o^  385;  peculiarity  in 
sitoation  of  its  viUages,  887 ;  battles 
o^  838,  862;  battle-field  of  Pal., 
337,  356;  on  the  thoroughfSEure  of 
Pal.,  348,  856. 

Eflhool  (cluster),  valley  o^  164. 

tEshed,  505.     See  Ashdoth. 

tEshel  (Tamarisk),  21  note,  520. 

Esmunazar,  Phoenician  inscription  o( 
256  nUe,  277. 

Essence,  296,  811. 

Btam,  thediif;  258  note,  259. 

fEts  (tree),  518. 

Euphrates:  **The  River,'*  476,  502;  al- 
losion  to,  in  Balaam's  prophecy,  299. 

"Evil  Counsel,  Hill  of;**  186. 

Bwald :  on  the  Wanderings  of  Israel,  24; 


the  cave  of  Elijah,  49  note;  Amoritea, 
188  note'f  Jebus,  177  note\  Abime- 
lech,  239  note;  GKlgal,  308  note- 
Ahimaas*  running,  829  note\  Mt. 
Gilead,  842  note*.  See  also  the  notes 
to  281,  282,  826,  867,  896,  and 
Appen(Ux  potuim, 

Biekiers  vision  of  a  river  issuing  firom 
Jerus.,  131,  181,  294 ;  representa- 
tion of  Tyre  as  a  ship^  270. 

Ezion-geber,  84  note^  518. 


Falaise,  tanneiy  at,  274. 

¥aBbaeBae»  of  Judah,  162.    See  Masada. 

Fellahj  meaning  of  word  as  contrasted 
with  Bedouin,  22  note, 

Feirdn,    See  Wddy  F. 

Fenced  cities  of  Judah,  163. 

Fergusson,  James :  his  opinion  on  the 
Sakiah,  180;  on  Zion,  171  noU,  174 
note;  on  site  of  Church  of  the  Se- 
pulchre, 459  note. 

FesJUcah,  496. 

*« Field,  the" :  of  Sheohem,  286,  247;  of 
the  Yale  of  Siddim,  288;  of  Moab, 
299,821.    SeeSadeh. 

Figtrees:  on  Olivet,  145,  187;  parable 
o^  421,  422.     See  Bethphage. 

Fish  :  abundance  of,  in  Qennesareth,  875, 
377 ;  JoBhua*s  law  concerning,  875 ; 
none  in  the  Dead  Sea,  292  note ;  in 
the  river  of  Rabbath  Ammon,  823. 

Flocks  and  herds  of  Penea,  824. 

Flowers :  in  the  south  of  Pal.,  99,  103 ; 
profusion  of  scarlet,  189  ;  abound 
at  Nazareth,  865;  "lilies,**  429. 

Foixls  of  Jordan,  804,  310,  827,  829. 

Forests  of  Pal.,  121,  307,  320  note,  32% 
362. 

Fortifications  of  Jerusalem,  181. 

FottcU  (old  Cairo),  xxxiii.,  308  note, 

"Frank  mountain:**  Herodion,  168; 
according  to  Gesenius,  site  of  Ramal 
of  Samuel,  225;  Jebel  er-Fwrtidu^ 
166,  518. 

Frederick  Barbarossa:  buried  at  Tyre, 
270. 

Friday:  legendary  origin  of  its  sacrednes* 
to  Mussulmans,  211  note, 

Fureia :  tee  Jebel  F. 

Fvreidds:  see  Jebel  er^F, 

Gad :  a  pastoral  tribe,  825 ;  bntwariike, 

827. 
Gadara ;  remains  of  Roman  road  al^  136; 

tombs  at,  880. 
Gadites,  their  passage  of  the  Jordan,  808. 
tGat  (rarme),  482. 
fGal  (cairn),  119  note,  203  note;  a!w 

flisring,  512;  and  wave^  534. 
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Giililean-iiileot,  864  nolt. 

Galilee:  origin  of  word,  303;  bills  of^ 
364 ;  torrents  o^  430 :  chief  scene 
of  the  History  of  the  Three  Gospels, 
418;  Parables  of  which  G.  is  the 
scene — the  sower,  425 ;  oom,  425, 
426;  '*  tares,'*  426,  427  ;  arohitec- 
toral  use  of  the  word,  864. 

Q&lilee,  Sea  of:  see  Gennecareth. 

••Galilee,"  or  "Viri  Galil«i":  one  of 
the  snmmits  of  Olivet^  1S6 ;  possibly 
the  lit.  of  Gormption  of  Solomon, 
ISSno^e. 

Gardens  of  the  Bast  (N.  T.  Ityptn),  191 
noU;  in  valleys  of  Sinu,  26,  52. 

Gaia,  256»  257,  262. 

Gaselles  of  Palestine,  208,  830. 

f-Geb(ditoh),  5J5. 

Geba  (/e6a),  218;  oonfonnded  with 
Gibeah,  214  note,  497. 

Gebd  (mountain)  :  see  Jebd, 

aedor,  159  note. 

fGedoth  (banks  of  a  rirer),  503. 

Gehenna,  172. 

Ge-Hinnom  (RaTine  of  H.),  172,  482. 

fGeliloth,  284  nUe,  294  noto,  373  iioie, 
489. 

Gena^'sareth,  Lake  of:  riew  of  from 
Tabor,  369;  deseribed,369,  870;  de- 
pression of,  and  dimate^  370 ;  beach, 

371,  877,  878;  vegetotion,  371; 
has  no  associations  with  the  0.  T., 

372,  389  ;  Jewish  belief  that  Mes- 
siah wonld  rise  from  it,  872 ;  called 
Chinnereth  in  the  0.  T.,  373;  oopioos 
springs  on  the  W.  shore,  373  ;  re- 
calls the  YaU^  of  the  Nile,  374 ; 
contrast  with  Dead  Sea,  374 ;  abond- 
anoe  of  fish,  375,  877,  427 ;  eastern 
shore,  379 ;  traditional  localities  of 
the  lake,  884  note;  deriTatlon  of 
name,  374  note, 

Genneeareth,  Plain  o^  373,  882  ;  andcnt 
activity  in,  375 ;  its  dense  popula- 
tion, 376 ;  contrast  with  the  snr- 
roimding  desert^  378  ;  compared  to 
Vale  of  Siddim,  374,  384 ;  scene  of 
the  Sower  and  other  Parables,  425 ; 
birds  o^  427,  429. 

Q)ological  featni«8 :  of  Syria,  4  ;  of  Sinai 
— ^limestone,  7.  sandstone,  8,  granite, 
10;  of  Pkaestme,  147,  150,  154. 

Getar,  Tall^  of,  159. 

Gerisi,  or  Geritites  (1  Sam.  zxTii.  8), 
287  no^e,  249. 

Gerizim,  M. :  probable  scene  of  Abraham's 
meeting  with  Melchiiedek,  238,  248, 
252 ;  address  of  Jotham  from,  239  ; 
still  Sanetnary  of  Samaritans,  240  ; 
Tisible  from  Plain  of  Sharon,  251, 
260,  276. 

fG<nith  (inn),  529. 
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Gethsemane  :  traditioinal  site  o^  455^ 

OhoMoUk:  see  Wddy  O. 

Ghor,  the  (Jordan  vaUey),  283,  201 

487. 
Qhummdel :  Ree  Wddy  0. 
tGibeah  (a  hill),  41,  307  nOU,  S42 

497  ;  comp.  214  moU, 
Gibeah  of  Saal  (TnleU  d-Fnl),  213,  217. 
Gibeon   (J5{-/»6),    215;    hi^-plaioe    d 

Gibeon,  (Nebi  Samnd),  216. 
Gideon,  229,  247,  841,  844. 
Gilboa,   IL,   386  ;    faara  hills  oi;    837 ; 

battle  of,  328,  338,  344  ;  spring  am. 

342 ;  possibly  allnded  to  in  Jndg. 

Til  3,  342  note. 
Gilead  (heap  of  witness),  323  ncU  ;  mon- 

tainso^  822. 
Gilgal,  807;  its sucoessiTe history,  SOS; 

mention  o^  with  Gerizim,  2SS  noU ; 

possibly  two  places  of  the  name,  808 

note, 
Gischala:  birth-place  of  St.  Ftail, 

ing  to  Jerome^  201  note 
Golan,  889. 
fGoommats  (pit),  516. 
Goshen  (frontier),  in  ^qtP^  t. 

and  on  S.  of  PaL,  159. 
Gospels:    differences  between  the  Ci4 

three  and  the  fourth,  418  ;  Aprccy- 

phal  Gospels,  417,  440,  444. 
Granite  of  Sinai,  10,  11. 
Greece  :  change  of  climate  through  loss 

of  wood,   120;    connexion    of   iti 

locality  with  its  lustory,  xir. 
Greek  and  Boman  names  in  PaL,  233;  329; 

th^  transitoriness,  264,  276,  3S1. 
Grottoes :   selection  o^   for  the    aaered 

localities  of  PaL,  153,  439  ;  Grotto 

of  Natirity,  153,  439  ; 

on  OUTet,  153,  453 ;   of 

ation,  448. 
Groves  of  Astarte,  144,  397,  406,  521. 
GuadalqniTir,  B. :  deriTation  of  name^  15. 
Guides,  Arab,  of  Sinai,  zxir.   note,  2ff 

note,  42,  78,  77,  86  note. 
Gulf  of  Akaba,  5,  83,  84  ;  level  oC  291. 
fGuUoth  (bubblings),  512. 

Hadad-fiimmon,  347. 

Hadjar,  50. 

Hadjar  AUmin,  326. 

"  Hamath :  entering  in  of^**  41^/1 

Hammath,  373. 

f  Har  (mountain) :  see  Hor. 

Hoixtm-ei-Sfierif  (The  Noble 

ie.,  the  Mosqne  of  Omar,  169. 
Hareth  :  forest  of,  121. 
ffarith:  see  Wddy  H. 
Harod  (trembling) :  spring  of^  342 
Hatheya,  H.,  394. 
Hattin  :  plain  oC  368 ;  battle  o^   347, 

869.    See  also  Horns  of  II. 
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a&Terniok,  on  Dan,  400. 
Uaroih-Jair,  327,  527     SeeCharrah. 
Hazar-Biunin  (YiUage  of  HoneB),  160.        , 
Httzazon-tamar  (FeUing  of    Palm),  i.e, 
Engedi,  144,  295. 

Hazer  (Tent  Village):  frequent ooenrrenee 
of  the  name  in  S.  of  Fal.,  160.  See 
Ghatier. 

Uaxor :  eity  of  JaMn,  on  Men^m,  391  ; 
its  remainB,  897 ;  grove  of  Astarte 
there,  144,  897. 

llehron  :  earliest  mij  of  PaL,  164  ;  ap- 
proach to,  100 ;  pools  o^  102,  513, 
514 ;  Moeqae  ot,  101,  149. 

Helena  :  her  chnich  at  Bethlehem,  439  ; 
and  on  OliTet^  452. 

Ueliopolis  (On),  xxzIt.,  11. 

tilepher  (pit),  515. 

Herder:  on  Mt.  Tabor,  851  nofe;  on 
tribe  of  Dan,  396. 

Hereford  Cathedral :  medinral  map  there, 
116  note. 

Hermon,  Mt.,  109,  394,  399:  itsTazions 
names,  403;  **dew  of  Hermon,** 
404  note ;  Temples  on,  405. 

Ile-od  the  Qreat :  his  buildings  at  Jems. 
182  ;  founder  of  Oeaiarea,  261;  resi- 
dence at  Jericho,  309 ;  illness,  295. 

Hemd  Agrippa  :  his  death,  262. 

Heiod  Antipas :  his  buildings  at  Ti- 
beria8,874. 

Hifromax,  B.  (SheritU'el'Mandhur), 
284  noie,  297,  303  note. 

*<  Hill  country*'  of  Judiea,  ICl. 

Hiram,  140  note,  364  note;  tomb o(  277. 

Hobah,  414it. 

Holy  Phioes :  their  interest^  437  ;  list  of 
thtf  chie^  488. 

Holy  bepnlchre^  the  :  scope  of  the  argu- 
ments for  and  against  the  tn^i- 
tional  site  o^  179,  457 ;  diTersity  of 
its  various  architecture,  460 ;  and 
worship,  461,  464  ;  scene  at  Easter, 
464-471 ;  possible  origin  of  these 
rites,  466iio^€. 

Hooker,  Dr.,  on  the  Cedars  of  Lebaaoo, 
4U,  414a,  414(2. 

tHor  or  Har  (Mountain),  41, 494. 

Hor :  see  Mount  H. 

Horeb:  meaning  o^  29;  special  use  of 
the  word,  29  note, 

Horites,  20  note,  616. 

'*  Horns  of  Hattin/*  M.,  336,  870. 

Hot  springs  of  Peninsula  of  Sinai,  21 
note;  of  Palestine,  373. 

ffUlehj  L.  (Merom),  391 :  name  as  old 
as  the  Crusades,  391  note. 

Hysenas :  see  Zeboim. 

Hyssop,  21  note^  69,  81.  See  Lae<tf,  and 
Caper  plant 

Idumsea,  259. 

lim,  or  Ije-abarim,  119  note. 


Jim,  in  a  of  Jndah,  119  note. 
Imad-d-Deen  (Bbal),  238  noU, 
In&ntry  :   strength  of  Israelite  armies 

135. 
tir  or  Ar  (city),  521. 
Ipsambul,  1.,  Iri. 
Isaac :  sacrifice  of,  250. 
Ish-bosheth,  328. 
Tssachar  :  territory  of,  and  sluggish  eha* 

racter  of  the  tribe,  348,  362. 
Issns  :  bay  of,  109. 


fJaar  (forest),  517. 
Jabbok,  B.,  297. 
Jabesh-Gilead,  346. 
Jabin,  King  of  Hasor,  888,  891. 
Jacob,  176  :  his  risionatBeUiel,  219 ;  his 
first  settlement  in  PaL,   286;  his 
caution,  147,  241. 
Ja4X)Vs  Well,  147,  240,  428. 
"  JacoVs  Teaia,**  155,  247  note. 
f  Jad,  side  of  a  rirer,  503. 
Jaffa  (Joppa),  248  note,  256,  261,  274. 
Jair,  327,  527. 
tJam  (the  sea,  and  the  west),  115  note, 

comp.  373 ;  533. 
fJarden  (Jordan),  505. 
Jasher,  Book  of,  210. 
Jeba  (Geba),  214. 
JehdAtSkak  (M.  of  deliTeranoe),  28,  66, 

67. 
Jehel Attarotu :  acoordisg  to Burckhardt, 

Pisgah,  801  note. 
Jebd  BesUn  (St.  Bpisteme)  or  /.  ed-Deir, 
1  77. 

Jdfd  ed-Deir  (H.  of  the  CouTent) :  at 

Sinai,  46 ;  ascent  o^  77. 
Jebd  d  Bandt  (M.  of  the  Damsels),  80, 

80. 
Jebd  er  Fureidie  (Little  PaTmdiae),  '<the 

Frank  Mountain,*'  226. 
Jebd  et-Tur  (Olivet),  186. 
Jebd  Fweia:  aboTo  WAdy  er  Bahah,  88 
j€bd  Bar^  (M.  Hor) :    proofii  of  its 

identity,  86  note. 
JAd  Kathetin  (M.  St.  Catherine) :  why 

so  called,  30,  45  note,  77  ;  ascent  o^ 

76 ;  risible  from  /.  ed-JDeir,  78  ; 

aud  from  the  Pass  of  Bl^Wak,  79. 
Jebel  MiUxUteb  (M.  of  writing),  60. 
Jebd  MHea  (M.  of  Moses):  traditione] 

site  of  Sinai,  89 — 44 ;  ascent  o^  75 ; 

ooburs,  12  ;  springs  and  Tegetation 

on,  18,    19;    valleys  o(   26,   42; 

mysterious  noises  heard  on,  14,  22 ; 

Tisible  from  /.  ed-Devr,  78 ;  and  from 

El-Wah,  79  ;  no  inscriptions,  60. 
Jdid  Solah  (M.  of  the  Cross),  /.  ed-Deir, 

78. 
Jebus  :  siege  and  capture  o^  172  :  poa> 

sib^  Zion,  the  '*  upper  city^**  1 77* 
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Jthosbaphat :  valley  o^  178. 

Jihn  :  his  punnit  of  Ahairiah,  847. 

Jenin  (Kn-gumim),  349  note. 

fJeor :  specul  name  of  ihe  Nile^  xzxt., 

604. 
JvpbtiuJi,  327. 

tJansah,  ''tliigh**  of  a  moniitaiii,  496. 
Jeremiah :  his  lament  over  K.  Joaiah,  847. 
Jerieho :  key  of  PaleatiAe,  305  ;  numeimia 
streami  near,  805,  306;  palmaat^ 
145,  807. 
Jeroboam :  his  temple  at  Beth-el,  221, 

222. 
Jerome :  hie  residence  at  Bethlehem, 
104,  442;  on  Ebal  and  Geriiim, 
238  noU;  on  Salem  of  Melehisedek, 
250  note;  on  Adnmmim,  424  note; 
on  the  eneampment  by  the  Bed  Sea, 
32  note;  on  Kadesh,  98  note;  aud 
on  Mt.  Hor,  95  note. 
Jemsalam;  possible  origin  of  the  dual 

termination,  177  note, 
Jemsalem  :  great  elevation  of  sits^  129, 
170  ;  first  aspeet  disappointing  166; 
oonstant  view  of  mountains  of  Moab, 
104^   167,   175,   300 ;  compared  in 
sitoation    to    Loxembonrg,     167 ; 
rarines    ronnd,     167,     172,    174, 
482  ;    grandeur  of  approach  firom 
the  east^  168  ;  protracted  possession 
of  it  by  the  Jebosites,  170  ;  empha^ 
tically  a  mountain  city,  170  ;  lair  of 
the  lion  of  Judah,  171,  529,  530  ; 
compactness  of^  173 ;  in  what  manner 
the  monntains  *' stand  round**  it^ 
174 ;  comparison  of  site  with  that 
of  Bome,  175;  natural  capital  of 
PaL,  176 ;  its  position  on  tiie  finon- 
tier  of  Judah  and  Beig.,  176,  199; 
double   nature  of  the  city,    177; 
siege  by  Titus,  175,  178 ;  Book  of 
the  Sakra&f  178 ;   spring  beneath 
the  Temple,  180 ;  has  noTer  over- 
stepped its  walls,  181 ;  walls  buUt 
by  Sultan  Selim  I.,  182 ;  its  ancient 
splendour,    182 ;    present    ruinous 
condition  possibly  caused  by  earth- 
quakes, 184:    entry  of  Cluist  to, 
190  ;    visible    from    Mar    Slias, 
351;  prophetical  denunciatioiis  o^ 
278;  tannery  at^  274;  Holy  Places 
o(  450 ;  Church  of  Ascension,  452 ; 
tomb  of  Yixgin,  454;  Gethsemane^ 
455 ;     GoBoaculttm,     456 ;     Holy 
Sepulchre,  457. 
tJeshimon  (waste),  488. 
Jesreel :  valley  of,  886,  341  ;  spring  o^ 
342,  345  ;  park  and  palace  o^  349 ; 
visible  from  Oumel,  355,  356. 
Job^  Book  o^  286  note,  492  note,  505. 
JohD,    St  :    the  scenes  of  his   gospd 
ehiefly  in  Jud«i»  418. 


of  She- 


John  the  Baptist :    tomb  at 

245 ;  scene  of  his  pceadiing;  «m1  his 
outward  aspect^  311 ;  his  «>od,  146L 

Jonathan:  his  victory  over  the  VbSS^ 
tines,  205,  214  ;  David's  Inwat 
owr  him,  345. 

fJooval  (floodstream),  506. 

Joppa,  113, 115 :  derivation  of  name^  24S 
noU;  St  Peter  at,  268,  274. 

Jordan  (Descender),  the :  origin  of  tfas 
name,  284 ;  extnoidinazy  gencsal 
chazaeter.  111 ;  infloeooe  on  tba  H. 
Land,  111  ;  rapid  desoent  and  tor- 
tuous course^  282, 288  naie ;  cim^ei 
in  depth,  803,  804;  terraeea,  305 
noU;  Desert  plain,  297,  298  ;  jung^ 
on  banks,  284,  297 ;  pMsage  ai,  by 
Joshua,  804  ;  finds  o^  SOS^  811, 
327,  348 ;  baptism  of  John,  SIS  ; 
bathing  of  the  Pilgrims,  314—316  ; 
the  Jordan  between  Griinwan  tkand 
Merom,  871  note;  lower  aoiiroe  at 
TeM-Kady,  894 ;  upper  aosDoe  at 
Bamae,  396.    See  Jaideo. 

Joseph  in  Bgypt,  zzzL,  xzxv. 

zlv. ;  at  Dothan,  247. 
"Joseph^s  tomb**  in  the  vale 
chem,  148,  241  note. 

Joseph,  Count  of  Ttbeiias,  884. 

Josephus  :  on  the  route  of  the  ImntStm, 
32,  34, 35,  %^noU;  on  Horefa,  40  ;  on 
the  Bock  of  Moses,  47;onKadfiaihaBd 
Petra,  94;oniheEaithqaake  of  Jeiw- 
salem,  184;  on  valley  of  Sha^eh,  249 
note;  aoconnt  of  Moses*  death,  301 ; 
on  Galilee,  363  note;  GeaneaanCh, 
37^  376  note;  on  CkpenuMim,  884 
note;  on  Bethsaida,  527. 

Joshua :  his  captui«  of  Ai,  202 ;  the 
battle  of  Beth-honm,  20S— 212 ; 
battie  with  Jabin,  391 ;  legeadaiy 
<*tomb  of  Joshua**  at  head  of  L. 
Merom,  893  naU:  \kw 
fish  in  Gfennesareth,  375  ; 
of  Jordan,  804. 

Joshua,  book  of:    importance  lor 
graphy  of  PaL,  xiii. 

Josiah  :  his  battie  with  Pharaoh  Nedbo^ 
and  death,  116,  347. 

Jud«a  :  taUa-land  o^  174, 176  ;  hOk  o^ 
161,  807,  808. 

Judah  :  character  of  tribe,  162. 

Judas,  traditional  tree  o^  105  naU,  ISO. 

Judas  Maocab«us :  battle  at  Beth-hora, 
212. 

Judith, Ibooko^  247. 

Justinian :  builder  of  Conwafe  of  SC 
Catherine^  52,  53 


Kda:  w^eR'Eda 
Kadesh  (holy)^  98,  98 
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tke  IsraeUten  at»  98  ;  identical  "wHh 
Pet^^  94 ;  its  dignity  in  the  Hebrenr 
traditionfl^  96 ;  Bnpposed  by  Bobin- 
wm  to  be  Ain-el-Weibehf  98. 

KftdeBh-barnea*  98  note;  distingiiished 
by  Jerome  from  K.  en  MiBhpat^  98 
note. 

Kaditha  Hioly) :  B.  of  Phoenida,  269. 

Kalat-ei-Shukif  (BeKori),  405  note» 

Eanah  (reed),  stream,  260. 

Kamac^  zli. 

Eamak,  in  Brittany,  99  note, 

Keble  :  see  Christian  Tear. 

Kedesh-Naphtali,  840,  864,  890. 

Kedron  (black),  ravine  o^  172,  296 ;  in 
Ezekiers  vision,  294. 

KeU  (possibly  the  Gherith),  805. 

Kenites,  160,  161,  295,  840. 

Eerak  of  Moab,  167,  285,  528. 

Khan  Jueuff  247  note. 

Khan  Minyeh,  888. 

Khasimyeh  (boundary)  B.,  277,  406. 

Khassab  (rciedy),  inner  part  of  plain  of 
Sharon,  260. 

Einah,  160  note, 

tEir  (waU),  522. 

tEiriah  (dty),  528. 

Kiijath-jearim  (city  of  forests),  121,  205 
note,  518,  524. 

Kiijath-sannah  (eity  of  palm),  161. 

Kiijath-sepher  (dty  of  book),  161. 

Eiahon,  R.,  886,  889,  855. 

Kubbet'en-NHerf  41 4»  note, 

*  *  Ladder  of  the  Tyiians  "  (Bos  Nahhura), 
264,  266,  269. 

Ladroorij  i.  e.,  Gastellam  boni  Latrvnit, 
207. 

I«hai-roi,  well  o^  159. 

LoKtf,  or  Aeaf  (caper  plant),  21,  70,  81. 

tLashon  (tongne  or  bay),  508. 

Latin  monks  :  their  superiority  to  Greek, 
854 ;  impressiTeness  of  their  service 
at  Nazareth,  448. 

Lebanon,  109, 110:  meaning  of  the  name, 
408  ;  source  of  imagery  to  Hebrew 
poetry,  404 ;  view  from,  405  ;  tra- 
ditions 0^  418. 

Lebaotb  (lionesses),  162  note. 

Legends  of  Pal.  :  their  slight  connexion 
with  the  localities,  155,  451. 

Leontes,  B.  {Litdny) :  not  an  ancient  name, 
414d  note;  largest  river  of  Syria, 
269  ;  its  course,  282,  407. 

Xieopardi :  bis  connexion  with  the  story  of 
Loretto,  448  note, 

Libnah  (white),  207  note,  258  note^  521. 

**  LUy  "  of  Palestine,  139,  429. 

Limestone :  of  Syria  generally,  4  ;  of 
Sinai,  7 ;  of  Palestine,  147,  150, 
154,  307,  890;  at  Admnmim,  424 
note. 


"  Lion  of  Jndah,"  162,  171. 

Lions  :  in  mountains  of  Judah.  162  note, 

LUdny  R,  (Leontes),  110,  414d. 

**  Little  Hermon"  (/M%),  886. 

Lo-debar,  486  9iofo. 

Loretto^  House  of .  its  flight  irom  Nasa- 
reth,  445  ;  daily  devotions  at,  446  ; 
examination  of  the  legend,  447 ;  Hs 
probable  origin,  449,  450. 

Lot :  his  view  irom  Bethel,  218. 

Luxembourg  :  compared  in  site  to  Jeru- 
salem, 167. 

Luynes,  Due  de  :  his  Commentary  on  In- 
scription of  Esmunazar,  277,  256 
note, 

Los  (almond) :  ancient  city  on  site  of 
Bethel,  221,  284  note,  521. 

Lyons  (wolf) :  river  of  Phoenicia,  269. 

Lydda,  268. 


tMaaleh  (ascent),  500. 

Maaleh  Acrabbim  (Ascent  of  Scorpions^ 

118  noU,  500. 
fMaan  (place  watered  by  springs),  511. 
f  Maareh  (open  field),  492. 
fMabbooa  (gushing  spring),  512. 
tMabbool  (the  deluge),  509. 
Maceabsus  :  see  Judas  M. 
Machpelah,  oaveo^  149. 
Magdala,  882. 
Mahanaim  (two  hosts),  828. 
Mahomet :  legends  of  his  visit  to  Sinai,  53, 

54 ;  fli(^t  to  Jerusalem,  150,  179  ; 

view  over  Damascus,  182,  218,  410. 
Maimonides :  buried  at  Tiberias,  872. 
Makkedah,  211,  151. 
tMakor  (well-spring),  512. 
Manure,  oak  of,  103,  142. 
Manasseh  :  the  tribe,  327,  891. 
Manna,  21,  26  note, 
fMaon  (den),  171  note,  580. 
■j-Maoz  (stronghold),  580. 
Masada  (Sehhek),  163, 171  note,  296, 531 
f  Mashabim  (water  troughs),  514. 
Mashchith  (corruption) :  Talmudic  name 

for  Olivet,  188  nole. 
Matterhom  (Alp)  :  derives  its  name  from 

the  meiidows  below,  like  the  moon* 

tains  of  Sinai,  17  note, 
fMatzor  (fort),  531. 
Maundrell,  287. 
tMearah  (cave),  516. 
Medinet-diai :  traditional  name  of  Mnk- 

mae,  204  note, 
Biettjel^  884  note. 
Megiddo:  plain  of,  386,  839,  847;  waters 

of,  839  ;  battle  of,  847. 
Melohizedek,  238,  249. 
Memphis,  Iv.,  IviL 
Meonenim  (enchantments) :    oak  or  tsirs- 

binth  0^  142  note,  239  note,  520. 
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Heium,  lake  of  (eaOed  also 

and  DOW  H^Uk),  391 ;  Tarioosothv 

namea,  891  note. 
Mesopotamia    ( Aram-nalianuM),     li9. 

602. 
tMeInd  (lair),  171  mCc,  5t0. 
tMetaoUah  (bottom),  483. 
tMieal  (brook),  507. 
Miehmaah,  203  ;  battle  o^  205  ;  root  of 

word,  204  note, 
t^ffiereh  (fnt),  514. 
tMidbar  (wildenMSi),  22,  4S6. 
Midianitee  :  their  inenrmon,  340. 
M igdal-el :  probably  Magdala,  382  note. 
Migdol,  37  note. 
Uigron  (preeipioe),  near  Miobmaah,  206 

f  Mikreh  (reaerroir),  518. 

Hilman,  Dean,  zxiv.  no<e,  167,  178iiofe. 

tMiphrata  (bay),  533. 

tMugab  (lofty  nek),  500. 

tMiahor  (downs),  name  of  traus-Jordanie 
territory,  324  note,  844  note,  484. 
See  135,  ^Uerel." 

fMistar  (hiding  place),  531. 

fMibtsir  (fortress),  529. 

Hispeh  (wwteh-tower)  :  probably  Soopius 
213,  215,  226. 

Moab  :  mountains  o<;  104, 167, 175,  218, 
320,  321 ;  vin^Tards  id,  421  note. 

Modin,  162. 

Mot  Temeak  (Oroeodile  R.),  276  note, 

Moladah :  well  of;  in  a  of  Jndnh,  159. 

Monte  Roaa  :  Antbie  names  of  the  a4ja- 
oent  Talleya.  15  nole. 

Mont-joye  {Ndd  SamwU),  132,  214. 

Moore :  his  reporton  popnlntion of  Syria, 
120  noM. 

fMorad  (descent),  501. 

Moreh :  oak  o^  142  ;  or  terebinths  o^ 
235,  238,  252.     See  519. 

Mori»h  (Tiaion  or  appearance),  M.,  177 
and  note,  178,  261. 

Moaea :  in  Bgypt,  zxxt.  zIt.  It.  ;  his 
Tiew  fit>m  Piagah,  131,  300,  321  ; 
his  death,  301 ;  and  borial-plaoe, 
302 ;  Wella  of  M.  on  the  Bed  Sea, 
28,  66;  Book  of  M.,  46,  47. 

MoMineofOmar,  168,  169,  178. 

tMotaa-maim  (spring-head),  511. 

Meant  Hor  {Jebel  UarUn) :  first  Tiew  of, 
85  ;  proof  of  its  identity,  86 ;  Tisible 
from  the  Deir,  97.    See  alao  495. 

Mount  of  Beatitudes,  368  ;  Tiew  of;  from 
WAdy  Hjrmam,  883,  429  no^e;  of 
Safed  from,  429. 

Moont  of  OliTOS  :  its  eleration,  175  ;  its 
four  sammits,  186  ;  **  The  Park" 
of  Jerusalem,  187 ;  Babbinical 
legend  of  the  dwelling  of  Shechinah 
on,  189  ;  remarkable  Tiew  of  Jeru- 
salem from,  132, 192.    See  OliTet. 
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Movnt  ef  Fkedpit■tiol^  367,  443  i 

Mouftain TiewB of  Fid.  131,  13i: 
Geriam,  236 ;  Gilead,  820  ; 
leth,  365;  Lebanon,  405;  off  IW- 
aasena  freaa  ▲.-libanna^  410. 

Monntaina :  aeeoiity  over  plaina,    13C» 
231;  higfaeataMNntei 
their  snowy  topa,  403 

MoutaiM  of  Galike  :  their 
riduesB,  861. 

Monntaina  of  Sinai :  the 
geoloer,  10; 
oolourv,  12,  70; 
swmmiti,  12,  74  ;  deBolntegmBdenr. 
13,  18  ;  stillness,  13  ;  caOad  ads 
the Widys,  14,  29;  othemaMea  dae 
to  some  natural  pecnfiarity,  17,  2Sr. 

Moun^oy:  see  Mont- joya. 

M^OemoM  (Michmash) :  traditioBa  €£,  S04 
note. 

Mussulman  legends :  pneiility  off  sanj. 
149  ;  of  Moaes,  30 ;  of  JeCkni,  32 : 
of  Bock  of  Sakrah,  179;  off  the  Ass 
of  Jesus,  190  noU;  battle  off  Beth- 
honm,  211  note;  of  Peter's  Tisaoft. 
274 ;  of  myah,  268 ;  of  Chzist's 
deaeent  at  DaBMaeas,  412  waU;  of 
Abel,  Seth,  and  Noah,  412,  414: 
of  a  light  in  thdr  iranrtwiiei  oa 
Friday  nighty  268,  414,  46»;  ot 
the  tombs  of  Tarioua  aainla,  14^, 
412,  414. 

Mustard  tree,  427  noU. 

Myrtles,  on  OliTet,  145  nat€,  121,  465. 


Nabal  the  OarmeUte,  160. 

Nahk  (Thorn),  370,  426. 

NiMn*  (Koipolis,  ShechemX  283. 

tNaehal  {wdd^    or   torrent-bed),    14, 
294  note,  505. 

fNahar  (perennial  rirer),  501. 

yakar-MvixUta  (B.  of  Slnnghter)^  the 
Kishon,  355  note. 

Nakr-el-Kelb  (Lyons),  Dog  Birer,  117. 

Nain,  357,  367. 

Nakb-Badera,  10,  71. 

Nakb'H&wy  (pass  of  the  wiad),  74. 

NdkOe,  M.  (beU),  9,  14. 

fNapbaihand  N.-Dor,  260,  498. 

Naphtali,  363 :   poasessioa  of  lh«  S.  of 
Galilee,  363,  373. 

NatiTity  :  church  oi;  at  Bfithlrhem,  43S ; 
common  to  the  three  aecta;  irwnaf 
of  the  Basilica  built  fay  Heleim,  489, 
and  last  repaired  by  Bdvmrd  IT., 
141,  439  ;  Grotto  of  NatiTity,  439  ; 
antiquity  of  the  tradition,  440;  ili 
possible  origin  ;  okgeetiooa  to 
tityofsite,  441. 

Nasareth  :  situation,  365  ;  aneieBt 

Utkm  of;  366  ;  aaoed  '^'^'Hifff  of; 
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3'J«,  S67,  442;  taken  in  1291  by 
Sultan  KhalU,  448 ;  abnndanoe  of 
Howen,  S65  note;  oonneetion  with 
unr  Lord,  417. 

Nuzareth :  Franoiacan  Gh.  of  Annnnci- 
ation  at»  443;  Qnek  Ch.,  444; 
legend  of  the  flight  of  the  Yiiigin*8 
house  to  Loretto,  445  ;  house  at 
Nazareth  compared  vitii  that  at 
Loretto,  446,  447. 

Nehi-MiUa  (Tomb  of  Hoaes),  802  note, 

Nebi'SamwU,  138,  166;  view  of  Jerusa- 
lem from,  186,  208;  dewsribed,  214; 
tlie  "Mountjoy**  of  the  Omsaders, 
214;  haabeensuppGaedtobelfixpeh, 
215;  but  ia  probably  the  Hij^  Place 
of  Gibeon,  215,  226;  aoooiding  fco 
Moiu.  tradition,  Bamah,  224. 

Nehi-Zur  or  Nabi^Z,,  277. 

Nehemiah,  182. 

fNekik  (cranny),  499. 

iiew  Forest :  Tabor  compared  to^  850. 

tNikrah  (hole),  498. 

Nile  :  in  Deha,  zzziii.;  valley  of,  xxxr.; 
colour  0^  xxxT. ;  at  Sihdlis,  xIt.  ; 
at  CSataraeta,  zlvi.,  liii. ;  in  Nubia, 
xlix.;  Tegetation along,  xxxri.,  IviL, 
121 ;  palms  at  Memphis,  It.,  307 ; 
Talley  d,  recalled  by  Qennesaieth, 
374;  birds  o^  xxxri.,  427.  See 
leor,  and  Shichor. 

Noah :  tomb  o^  in  Lebanon,  408. 

Nob  :  possibly  on  the  Y.  Qalilaei  snmmit 
of  Oliyet^  187, 188  noU.  Suggestion 
of  Mr.  Thrupp  regarding,  188  note. 

Northern  boundaiy  of  PaL,  400. 

Nubia,  xlix. 


Oaks  of  Palestine  (SI,  SUb),  189,  142, 
519,  520;  oak  of  Mamie,  103,  142; 
of  Moreh,  142;  of  Meonenim,  142 
note;  of  Bethel,  or  of  Deborah, 
(AUon-bachuth),  143,  220,  225;  of 
Zaanaim,  143,  840  note,  368  note ; 
of  Bashan,  144,  320,  329 ;  at  Tel 
el-Kady,  394 ;  at  Hazor,  897. 

Oak  timber  from  England,  used  in  roof  of 
GL  of  Nativity  at  Bethlehem,  141. 

'*  Offence,  Mount  of:"  on  Olivet^  18C, 
188  note. 

Oleanders  :  probable  allusion  to^  in 
Ps.  i.,  146;  at  Qennesareth,  371, 
372;  on  Upper  Jordan,  893;  on 
theOrontes,  414^ 

OliTe-trees  of  Pal.,  139 :  on  the  traditional 
site  of  Gethsemane,  455. 

Olivet  {Jehd'€t-Tur)  I  origin  of  word, 
186  note;  Rabbinical  traditions  o^ 
189 ;  formerly  abundant  in  vege- 
totion,  121,  145,  187;  view  of 
Jerusalem  from,  13*2,  192 ;  pro- 
baMy  scene    of   Pambles    of   Last 


Judgment  and  of  Qood  Shepherd, 
422 ;  olive-trees  nov  exintiog  on, 
455 ;  and  fig-trees,  422.  Sec 
Mount  of  0.  and  Palm-trees. 

Omar,  his  magnanimity,  461. 

Open  space  before  the  gates  of  Eastern 
cities  (Bechob),  846,  349,  850,  528. 

fOphel  (mound),  809  note^  498. 

Ophrah  {Taiyibeh)x  the  '<  dty  called 
Ephnim,**  214. 

Orob  (raven),  841. 

Origen :  buried  at  Tyre,  270  ;  on  the 
text  of  John  L  28,  310  note ;  and  of 
Matt  viiL  2S,  380  note. 

Oman  (Aiaunah),  180  note, 

Orontes,  R,  110;  importance  and  peco- 
liarity  of  its  course,  281,  414e;cum* 
pared  with  the  Wye,  AlAy, 

Oxus,  R.,  290  note. 


•fPachath  (hoUow),  515. 

Padan-aram  (cultivated  upland),  129  note. 

Pagan  religion :  its  great  localities  deeply 
impressive,  156,  195,  231. 

Palestine  (Philistia,  hmd  of  the  PhUis- 
tines) :  origin  of  the  word,  256 ;  the 
link  between  Sinai  and  Lebanon, 
111 ;  and  between  Assyria  and 
Egypt,  116;  cut  off  frt>m  the  rest  oi 
the  world,  112;  absence  of  havens, 
113,  265;  length  and  breadth  o^ 
114;  presence  of  both  sea  and 
mountains^  114  ;  oonfluence  of  East 
and  West,  117;  ruins  o^  117,  119; 
alteration  in  dimate  and  productive- 
ness, 120;  contrast  with  Desert^  121; 
but  monotonous  to  European  eyes, 
187 ;  abundance  of  water,  123  ; 
storms  and  earthquakes  of,  1 24, 1 84 ; 
analogies  with  the  Western  world, 
127  ;  varied  natural  features  of, 
127 ;  mountainoos  character  o^ 
128,  129  ;  general  elevation  of  the 
country,  102, 180;  first-called  Aram, 
129;  fenced  cities  of;  132;  **high 
pUioes,"  133  ;  want  of  roads,  135  ; 
security  of  its  moantain  districts, 
136 ;  plains  now  infested  by  the 
Bedouins,  136 ;  preeminent  in  the 
East  for  flowers,  139,  365  note; 
scarcity  of  large  trees,  138,  139 ; 
olives,  139 ;  cedars,  140  ;  hiiitorical 
trees,  142 ;  palms,  144 ;  rocky 
character,  147  ;  identification  oi 
ancient  wells,  147 ;  tombs,  148 ; 
caves,  in  ancient  times,  150,  151, 
152,  in  modern  times,  153;  con- 
secration of  grottoes,  153,  440,  441 ; 
legends  due  to  natural  features,  154; 
contrast  of  its  sacred  localities  with 
those  of  Greece,  156,  231. 
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<*Palm-treei,  city  of:*'  Jerieho,  144, 
145,  301,  307;  poisiUy  also  Bn- 
gadi,  29Q  note,  144. 

Palm-trees :  (o  the  Nile,  zxziu.,  It., 
805  ;  of  PaLmyra,  8  ;  of  the  Deeert, 
20,  25,  69,  98 ;  at  El-WSdy,  19  ; 
rarity  of,  in  PaL,  98,  99,  144 ;  on 
the  maritime  plaina,  145,  267 ;  on 
Olivet,  121,  145,  187  ;  at  Jerieho, 
144,  807 ;  at  Bn-gedi,  144,  295 ; 
at  Kirjath-flannah,  161 ;  origin  of 
the  name  Phoenicia,  145,  267 ;  at 
AbtU,  298  note\  in  Badnelon,  348; 
at  Tiberiaa,  370  ;  at  entianoe  of 
Jordan  to  S.  of  Galilee,  371  ;  Palm- 
tree  of  Deborah,  145. 

Palmer  :  origin  of  the  term,  145. 

Paneaa,  398 ;  see  Oaosarea  Pbilippi. 

Ptrablea  of  oar  Lord,  420;  those  relating 
to  Tineyarda,  102,  164,  420 ;  to  fig- 
trees,  421,  422  ;  to  shepherds,  423  ; 
to  oom-fields,  425,  426 ;  the  birds, 
427;  the  fish,  427,  429;  the  torrent, 
430 ;  images  drawn  horn,  the  hum- 
Uest  objects  of  life,  432. 

''  Fisradise  :  '*  origin  of  the  word,  518. 

Paaran,  41,  48. 

fP^rdes  (planUtion),  518. 

Park-like  charaeter  of  Bsdiaelon,  349 ; 
of  Oarmel,  352,  490  ;  of  the  territory 
of  Bphraim,  243. 

Paul,  St.  :  visit  to  Arabia,  50  :  pride  in 
his  tribe,  201  :  at  CSBsaiea,  263;  in 
Phcenieia,  267 ;  repated  site  of  his 
oonversioD,  4141*. 

t  Peleg  (stream),  507. 

Pella,  380. 

Penoa,  829 ;  onr  Ijord*s  retirement  to, 
330,  419  ;  probable  scene  of  parable 
of  the  Lost  Sheep,  423. 

tPeiasoth  (anwalled  villages),  528. 

Peter,  St.  :  his  vision  at  Joppa,  115, 
263,  274 ;  his  visit  to  the  Plain  of 
Sharon,  263  ;  his  confession  at  Osesa- 
rea  Philippi,  399. 

Petra,  87 ;  approaeh  to,  85 ;  identified 
with  Kadeeh,  94,  95;  the  Holy 
Place  o^  98;  prophetical  curse  on, 
272. 

Pfaarpar  R.  {Awij\  409  note, 

Phiala  (bowl) :  not  the  source  of  the 
Jordan,  394  note. 

Philn,  xlvii* 

Philip  the  Tetrarch :  bnUder  of  Julias, 
374,  381 ;  and  of  Cfesarea  PhUippi, 
397. 

PMlistia,  255 ;  corn-fields  of,  258. 

Philistines,  tiieir  origin,  256;  towns  o( 
256,  337. 

:  meaning  of  word,  145,  267, 
see  also  note  ;  early  niaritime  enter- 
laiae^  267 ;  abundance  of  riven^  269 ; 


first  settlemeots,  288 ;  aUisaoe  vitk 

northern  tribes^  363. 
Pi-ha-hiioth  :  mwwiiiig  of  wcsd,  87  sd& 
Pilate,  103,  262. 
PUgiims  :  to  Mecca,  8  ;  to  tiie  Jadia, 

814;  to  Jerusalem,  464^  47L 
Pine-trees  on  Lebsiiao,  140  mCc. 
Pisa :  Gampo  Santo  at,  449. 
fPisgikh:  view  of  Moses  from,  131,  SOO; 

and  of  Balaam,   299 ;  positka  d, 

801  note,  321 ;  the  woi^  49e. 
''Plain:*'  mistranalatian  of  in  AntLYai. 

for  "Oak,"  142  noU,  285  aoO^  29 

mate,  340  wAe,  52a 
Fluns  of  Palestine:  retained  by  ihe  Cb- 

naanites,  184^  898 ;  now  infartedbj 

Arabs,  136  ;  their  iiisiMiiiiHy,  IS6 ; 

their  agrieultnxal  value^  136,  2S1 

8eeBBdnelon,Shephelah,  sadSham. 
Pompey  :  advanced  on  Jeruaycn  faj  tk 

Bethany  road,  168,  176. 
Pools:  of  Hebron,  102,  246  ;  of  Sikw, 

180,   428 ;  of  Samaria,   24«.   See 

513,  514. 
Poplars  on  Anti-IibanoB,  140  mote. 
Porter,  Bev.  J.  L.,  406  woU,  407  «te, 

412  noU,  4144  510. 
Prophecy :   the  true  aceomplTshnwut  d^ 

271,  272,  384. 
"Prophets  :'*  summit  of  Olivet,  ISS. 
Prophets  :  schools  c^  at  Befefael,  222;  tf 

Jericho,  308. 
Ptolemais  (Aocho^  Acn),  264. 
Ptolemies,  the,  ^viiL 
Pyramids,  xxxv.,  Iv. 
Pythagoras  :  on  Ckmel,  853. 


"Quails:*'  mirade  of  the,  82. 
Quarantania,  308. 


Babbath-Ammon,  822. 

Baces  of  the  Arabian  Ghristiaos  rosaithi 

H.  Sepulchre^  466. 
Bachel :  tomb  d^  149. 
Bamah  of  Beigamin  {Er  Bam\  213. 
Bamah   of  Samuel  :    Tariooa  ssppfsei 

sites  of;  224,  225. 
Ramathaim  (double  height),  224  ;  ■!»<< 

according  to  BuseUoa  and  JennK, 

224. 
Raan£:  said  by  Schwan  to  be  BsmiA- 

aim,  225. 
Barneses,  xlvL,  xlriiL,  L,  IL,  liii.,  117. 
Ram^-d-KhalU :  one  aupipoaed  sle  «4 

Bamah,  225. 
BaniA  (sandy)  :   a   anpposed   lite 

Bamah,  224 ;  name  of  the 

tnct   of   PhiUstia^    255;   and  i^ 

Sharon,  260,  276. 
Bamoth(iilMd,828. 
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Rdi-d-Abyad[ikeVniiibCAjte\  266. 
na^ti-AM  (head  of  the  spring)  :  tradi- 

tiona]  visit  of  Christ  to,  268. 
Rdt  Nakhura,  264,  266. 
Rds  Suftdfeh,  M.,  17,  42,  76,  77. 
BayinaB  roaad  Jerusalem,  167,  172. 
lied  Sea :  origin  of  the  name,   5  note ; 

passage  o^  33,  66. 
Beaben  :  pastoral  tribe,   325 ;    and  in- 
active, 827. 
Bephidim  :  battle  of,  41. 
Jietem  (broom),  20,  79,  521. 
«Bib"  (Tzelah):   Hehr.  expression  for 

side  of  a  mountain,  188  note,  496. 
Richard  Ckeur-de-Lion,  213,  214,   265 ; 

at  Ascalon,  257,  259. 
iLimmon,  (the  cliff  RUmmon),  214. 
Ritter,  Professor C. :  his  theoryof  Sinai,  40. 
Roads  of  Palestine,  135,  217  note. 
Robinson,  Dr. :  confirmed,  76,  385 ;  see 

also  44,  69  note,  81  :  ooireeted,  97 

note,  232  note ;  see  also  70  note. 
Rock  of  Hoses,  46,  48  note. 
Roman  and  Greek  names  in  Palestine, 

233,  245,  264. 
Roman  bridges  over  Jordan,  296. 
Roman   rains,   in    Palestine:    Sebaste, 

245. 
Rome,  comparison  of  its  site  with  that  of 

Jenuniem,  175. 
fBosh  (head  of  a  mountain),  495. 
«  Round  fountain,"  the,  383. 
Rojle^  Dr. :  identification  of  the  "mastaid 

tree,**  427  noU. 
Rubad,  castle  of :  view  from,  321. 
Ruins :  in  Palestine,  117 ;  Hebrew  words 

for,  119  noU, 
Riimmon  (Rimmon),  214. 


Sacramento  R.  282  note. 

Sacraments,   the  two  :    their  universal 

force,  433. 
t  Sadeh  (cultivated  field),  490. 
Safed,   247  note,   370  :    sacred  city  of 

N.   Palestine,    372  ;    probably  the 

<*cityonanhUV'429. 
Sdfeh :  pass  o^  98,  113. 
ikJerah,  rock  of  tiie :   described,    178 ; 

various  explanations  o^  179,  180. 
Sahh,  Sheykh :  tomb  of,  56, 79,  466  note. 
Salem,  '250. 
Salt  lakes  of  Africa,  Asia,  and  Amate, 

292. 
Saltness  of  the  water  of  various  seas,  292 

note. 
Samachon :  Greek  name  of  Merom,  391 

note. 
Samaria  (Shomron),  244  ;  its  sieges,  245 ; 

pool  of,  246;  villages  of  the  district, 

Samariii,  the  woman  o(  242. 


Samaritans,  240,  241  noU. 

Samaritan,  the  Good,  424. 

Sbmson,  258,  259. 

Sand :  in  the  East  and  Egypt,  xxxvi. 
liiL,  68  :  not  the  rule  of  the  Deser^ 
8 ;  in  the  Parable  of  the  Torrent,  430. 
Sandstone  of  Sinai,  10, 11 ;  its  colour,  10, 
12;  inscriptions  on,  11,  60;  at 
P^tn,  88—91. 

Sttndj  heUt  of  Debbet-er-JRamleh,  8;  and 
of  El'Kda,  9. 

Santa  Oasa  :  see  Loretto. 

Sanwr:  plain  and  fortress  of,  246,  24/ 
note, 

Saidis :  capture  of,  173. 

Sarepta,  268. 

Saul :  his  visit  to  the  witch,  845 ;  his  death, 
and  disposal  of  his  body,  345,  346. 

Scala  ^^zioanm  :  see  Ladder  of  the 
TyiianB. 

Scopus  :  hm  of;  186,  226. 

Scythians  :  their  incursion  into  Palestine, 
840  note. 

Scythopolis  (Beth-shan),  340  note,  417. 

Sea,  the:  <<  the  West"  in  Hebrew,  115 
note  ;  Oriental  dread  o^  262. 

Sebaste :  Roman  name  of  Samaria,  245, 
412. 

Sel>beh  (Masada),  296  noU,  531. 

fSela  (diff),  95,  499. 

Selim  I.  :  builder  of  walls  of  Jerusalem, 
182. 

Semitic  names :  instancftw  of  their  tena- 
city, 264,  276,  381.    See  also  238. 

Sena :  one  of  the  summits  of  Sinai,  42. 

Seneh  (acacia) :  possible  origin  of  name 
Sinai,  17  ;  crag  at  Michmash,  205. 

Sennacherib  :  his  advance  on  Jerusalem, 
206 ;  destruction  of  his  army,  207 
note,  258  note  ;  legendary  site  of  the 
events  154. 

Sepphoiis,  or  Dio  GoBsaiea,  365. 

Sepolchres.    See  Holy  S.  and  Tombs. 

Septuagint :  rendering  of  hyssop,  21 
note;  Gedor,  159  note;  Zelzab, 
225;  Beth-aven,  223  note;  of  1 
Sam.  xiv.  16, 19;  205  note;  *' Lad- 
der "  of  Jacob's  vision,  220  note  ; 
Moriah  and  Moreh,  252 ;  Philistines, 
256  note;  Sharon,  260  noU;  the 
city  Adam,  304  note;  Beth-barah, 
343  noU;  Beth-gan,  349  noU; 
Mispeh,  392  note;  Lebanon,  413 
lUfte;  Adnmmim,  424  note.  See 
further,  notes  to  826,  327,  892,  517, 
526,  527,  and  Appendix  patiim. 

Set  (myrrh),  17,  78,  80. 

Serbal,  M. :  possible  derivation  o^  17  ; 
claims  of  Serbal  to  be  Sinai,  89, 40 ; 
ancient  sanctity  o^  40 ;  ascent  oC. 
72 ;  and  view  from  summit,  78. 

Seth :  tomb  of,  on  Anti-Libanus,  407. 
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Shaattmn  (jackals),  162  noU, 

tSharon  (smooth),  plain  of^  2G0  ;   forest 

of,  121,  260 ;   connection  of  with 

ApostoUo  histoxy,  263 ;  Tillages  of^ 

265  ;  meaning  of  word,  485. 
fShareh  (dale),  ralley  of,  250,  483. 
SkATeh-Kiriathaim,  250. 
Sheehem :    capital   of    Ephraim,    233  ; 

scene  of  the  coronations,  239 ;  well 

watered,  235. 
Shechinah:    tradition  of  its  sojonm  on 

OUret,  Ad9. 
fShefl  (bare  hill),  498. 
fShen  (crag),  500. 
Shells  on  the  shores  of  Bed  Sea,  83  ;    cf 

Geuiiesaruth,  371. 
fShephelah  :   the  low  land  of  Philistia, 

255,  258,  485. 
Sheriat-d'Khebir   (Jordan),    284    note, 

286. 
Shaiat'el-Mandhur    (Hieromax),    284 

Sheykh   Saleh.    See     WddyetSheykh, 

and  Saich, 
tShlchor  (Nile),  504. 
Shiloh  {SBtl^m,),  sanctoary  of  Ephraim, 

281,  232 ;  its  site  long  lost,  281. 
Shifctah,  Shittim  {Sa^,  20,  69,  298. 
Shomron  (Samaria),  244. 
Shoal  (fox   or   jackal),   162  note^   200 

note. 
Shabeibch,  castle  of,  397. 
tShnk  (street),  532. 
Silk  Barada,  406. 
i^4k  Mauta,  60,  77. 
Shonem,  336,  344. 
Siddim  :  see  Yale  of  S. 
Sidon,  269,  271. 
Sihor,  xxxT.    See  Sliichor. 
Sik,  at  Fetra,  89—91. 
Siloam,  pools  of,  130,  428. 
Simeon :  bt  and  fortunes  uf  the  tribe, 

160,  161. 
Smai :    origin  of  the   name,    17,   29 ; 

special  nae  of  word,  29  note.    See 

Jebel  MiUa,  Serial,  Jebel  Kaihe- 

rin  ;  and,  Mountains  of  Sinai. 
SinaitiD  inwsriptlons,  58—62,  71,  73,  74, 

80. 
Sindian  (oak),  141,  406. 
Sir-1-koI,  lAke,  290. 
Sisen,  339,  340. 
Snow  in  PaL  121,  128. 
Soba :  possibly  Ramathaim -Zqpftim,  225. 
Sodom  (burning),  289. 
Solomon  :  his  pools  and  gardens,   103, 

165,  243. 
**  Solomon,  city  of,"  177. 
"South"  frt)ntier  of  Palestine,  169. 
Spain  :  oocurrenoe  of  Arabic  names  in 

15,  and  note,  481. 
Sphinx,  the,  IviiL 


Springs :  of  the  Desert  of  Sirai,  17,  h.  r! 

of  Palestine;  their  aboadsBce,]:: 

distinguished  from  wells,  147;  ntu 

the  Sea  of  GalUee,  373.    See  Aid. 
Spring  below  the  Temple,  177,  W\  4Jj. 
Spring  of  Annunciation  st  Nsaittk,  ^ 

444. 
Si.  George's  Tomb  at  DamascM.  41U 
St.    Louis  :    founder  of  the  Ontrect  is 

Canned,  353. 
St  Saba,  GooTent  of,  296. 
Stags  (Ajalon),  162  note,  207.  208  mdt. 
**Star  of  Bethlehem,*'  139. 
Stirling,  phun  of:  analogy  with  Ebdn^ 

337  note. 
Stone  fences  to  the  fields  of  Judsa,  lOi 

421. 
Stone-pines,  320  note. 
Storms  in  Palestine,  124. 
fSnoootfa  (booths),  529. 
Sftph  (flags  or  weeds),  6  note,  533. 
SwrcMi  el  Kkadim,  49  note. 
Swrtrfend,  porobaUy  Saxepta,  268. 
Slyoaminopolis  {Caipka)^  146. 
Sychar  (drunken),  223  note. 
Sycamores   in  Pklestine^    146;  on  tk 

Upper  Jordan,  393. 
Syria:    general  geological  festnns,  4; 

origin  of  word,  270. 
Syrian  Christians :  their  diapel  st  the  E 

Sepulchre,  465. 


Taanach,  339. 

Tabigah,  spring  at  (lennesarcth,  3S3. 

Tabor,  IL,  336;  described,  ^0;  b 
esrly  times  the  saeredmoaBitftk 
northern  tribes,  351  ;  notthsHNBt 
of  Beatitudes,  368;  northesaeoeu 
the  TransfiguraftioD,  351 ;  rier  g£ 
fit>m  Mi.  of  Beatitudes,  429. 

Tkbor,  oak  o^  225,  620. 

Tadmor,  meaning  of  the  word,  8  witc 

Tigo  of  Andalusia :  compared  to  rsTiiet 
of  Jerusalem,  172. 

Tamarisk  (Eshel),  21,  70.  81,  520l 

TamyrssB.  (Tamttr),  414c/. 

«<Titt«s"  (Zizauia,  Znwdm),  426. 

Tai^aeh,  in  the  Desert :  see  Wdd^T, 

Taiyibeh  (Ophrah)  214. 

fTealah  (conduit),  507. 

"Tears  of  Jacob,"  155,  247  note,  SH. 

Tel  (heap),  how  used  in  the  fible,  lit 
note,  203  note,  204  note. 

3\iMef-iFW(probablyaibeah€fSsiin,il' 

Td^Hajar  (possible  site  of  Ai),  i^'^ 
note,  206  note, 

Tdrd-Kadi  (hiU  of  the  judge),  394  9Ut 

Td-PoroA  (hill  of  Joshua),  893  noit, 

Td-H^i^  383. 

Td-KiakMi,  T.  Sadi,  or  T.  Kuit:  > 
knoU  below  CJarmel,  355. 
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Templars,  origm  of  the  order,  314. 
Temptation,  scene  of  the,  312. 
Tenlura  (Dor),  261. 
Terebinth  (Elah,  Butm\  in  Palestine,  21 

nt4e,  141,  519 :  valley  of  the  T.,  207, 

481. 
Terraces  :  on  the  hilk  of  Pal.,  188  ;  of 

the  Jordan,  297,  S04. 
Thebes  in  Kgypt,  xxxyiii,  xL 
Thmpp^   Mr.,  his  oonjeotoies  on  Jem- 

salem,  171  noUj  178  nottf  192  note; 

and  on  Nob,  188. 
Tiberias,  872,  374  ;  metropolis  of  Jewish 

race  for  three  centnxies,  872  ;  and 

holy  city  of  tlie  north,  872  ;  built  by 

Herod  Antipas,  874. 
Tlh  (wanderings),  desert  of,  7. 
tTirah  (Bedonin  castle),  527. 
Tinah  :  Palace  of  Jeroboam,  243. 
Titus  :  his  siege  of  Jerusalem,  175,  178. 
••TombofHii-am,"  277. 
Tombs  of  Bgypt,  xxxriL,  Ivii.  ;  of  the 

Kings  at  Thebes,   xUi.,   xliii.;    of 

Ibises  at  Memphis,  It.  :  of  Palestine^ 

148,  241,  245,  249,  408, 428. 
'  <  Tombs  of  the  Prophets,'*  cave  in  Olivet: 

its  history,  453. 
«Tomb  of  the  Virgin'*  at  the  foot  of 

OUvet^  454. 
Tdr,  mountains  of  the,  8,  9. 
Transfiguration,  the  :    probably  not  on 

Tabor,  351 ;  but  on  Hermon,  399. 
' '  Triumphal  entry  *'  of  Christ  into  Jeru- 
salem, 168,  190--193. 
Tyre,  derivation  of  name,  270,  498 ;  its 

small  sice,  270,  271 :  reservoir  at, 

268. 
Tyrian  dye,  269. 

Tyropceon,  at  Jerusalem,  168,  178. 
tTsur  (rock),  270,  498. 


UmrKkaiid,  276. 

(Jm-Shaumer:    meaning  of  name,  17; 

highest  mountain  in  the  Sinai  range, 

12,  16 ;  not  yet  explored,  39  note; 

mysterious  noises  heard  from,   14, 

89  note, 
r/rtoij  108,  165,  248. 
IJrumia,  salt  lake  o^  292  noie. 
Utah,  salt  lake  o(  America,  292. 
UzziaJi :  earthquake  in  reign  of,  184. 


Vale  of  Sid  dim  (fields),  287 ;  oompfjY^ 
to  Plain  of  Qennesareih,  374. 

Valley  of  the  Jordan:  its  unparalleled 
depth,  111,  286;  level  of,  with 
ref^pect  to  the  Eed  Sea,  291 ;  called 
Anion  and  Qhor,  283,  and  Arabah, 
284  note^  294  note,  297,  487;  width 
of,  297. 


I 


VarallO)  the  ''Palestine**  there,  449. 
Vegetation  of  Sinai,    16,   20,  69,   80  ; 

formerly  more    abundant,   24 ;    of 

Palestine,  189. 
Vespasian :  his  sacxifice  on  Carmel,  35-1 

note. 
Via  dolorosa,  451. 
Vine :  cultivation  of,  in  Jndah,  168,  421 ; 

emblem  of  Israel,    164 ;    parables 

rdatug  to,  420,  421. 
Virgin,  tomb  of  ihe^  on  Olivet^  454. 
Voloanio  agency  :  traces  o^  in  Palestine^ 

285,  291,  870.    See  Earthquakes. 


Wddy:  meaning  of  word,  14,  70  ;  the 
roads  and  rivers  of  the  Desert,  16  ; 
origin  of  their  names,  17;  mountains 
of  Sinai  called  after  them,  14 ;  equi- 
valent to  the  Hebrew  Nachal^  14 
note,  505. 

Wddp  Ahurffamad  (father  of  figs),  17, 
72  ;  contains  a  few  inscriptions,  59. 

Wddy  Aleyat^  at  base  of  Serbal,  72  ; 
contains  many  inscriptions^  59 ; 
brook  in,  44,  7?. 

Wddy  Aliat,  possibly  the  Cherith,  805 
note. 

Wddy  Chueechj  811  noU, 

Wddy  Ehni-Hamvdd,  299  note, 

Wddy,  El  {The  WAdy),  its  hixuriant 
palm-grove,  19  note. 

Wddy  d' Am  (the  spring),  81,  85;  iti 
brook  perennial,  17  nott,  81  ;  vege- 
tation in,  21  note. 

Wddy  ed'Deir  (the  convent),  41,  78. 

Wddy er-Iiahah  (rest):  probably  the 
scene  of  the  giving  of  the  Law,  44, 
76 ;  long  unknown,  44. 

Wddy  eS'Sheyhh  (the  saint) :  largest  of 
&e  Siuaitie  wAdys,  16,  42 ;  why  to 
called,  29,  56,  79. 

Wddy  Fik,  opposite  Tiberias,  880. 

Wddy  Feirdn:  the  Oasis  of  the  Sinaitic 
Desert,  19,  40,  42;  possible  scene 
of  the  battle  of  Bephidim,  41 ;  its 
brook  perennial,  17  note;  inscriptions 
in,  59  ;  vegetation  in,  71,  72,  78. 

Wddy  OkauUeh,  81. 

Wddy  Ohnrwndd  (on  west  of  Peninsula 
of  Sbiai)  :  palms  at^  25 ;  possibly 
Elim,  69. 

WddyHarith,  201,  202,  221,  223. 

Wody  Hebrdn,  38  ;  its  brook  perennial, 
n  note. 

Wddy  Howdr  (the  division),  in  the 
Arabah,  85. 

Wddy  Buderdh,  80  ;  by  some  identified 
with  Haieroth,  81,  92. 

Wddy  ffamdm  (pigeons),  299  note^  382, 
429  note. 

TF;tf4vMm(betweenAkabaandPetra),84 
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Wddy  Kara,  234. 

Wddy  Kelt,  202 ;  poMibiy  the  Chertth, 

S05,  806. 
Wddy  Kibab:  probably  the  <<  Valley  of 

Gerar,*'  159. 
Wddy  Kyd,  18. 
Wddy    Ltja:     Damad    after    Jethio*a 

daughter,  83;  containa  the  Book  of 

Moaea,  46. 
Wddy  Megdra  (the  eave) :  aandstone  o^ 

10,  12 ;  uuGiiptioiis  in,  11,  26,  58. 
Wddy  MuktttUb  (writing):  described,  61; 

inacriptionB  in,  11,  51,  59,  61,  71. 
Wddy  Misa  (Moaea):  modern  name  finr 

theyaUeyofPetra,  89. 
Wddy  Mutyah,  204  noie, 
Wddy   Salaka:   oontaina   a    perennial 

brook,  17  note. 
Wddy  SaySl  (acaeia) :  why  so   called, 

17,80. 
Wddy  Sebdiydi :  aoene  of  the  giving  of 

the  Law,   acoording  to  Bitter  and 

Laboide,  42  «o^  44,  76,  78. 
Wddy  SheUdl  (cataract),  38,   39,  70 ; 

reason  of  nauie^  15 ;  yegetation,  21 

*iote. 
Wddy  skomib  (Hobab),  32,  33. 
Wddy  Sidri  (thorn),  17,    71  ;  contains 

inscriptionfl,  59,  71. 
Wddy   Soiab   (the  eroas):  has  a  few 

inscriptiona,  60. 
Wddy  Souwyrak,  79. 
Wddy  Si^fik  (willow),  17. 
Wddy  SHtngly,  18, 
Wddy  SuwemU:  202;  the  ''paasge  of 

Miehmash,*'  204. 
Wddy  Taiyibeh:  Tegetation  o^  17  ;  pos- 
sibly Blim,  37. 
Wddy  Tudrik,  34,  37. 
Wddy  Tubal :  red  sandstone,  85. 
Wddy  Urtda,  166. 
Wddy  UieU :  Blim  aooording  to  Laborde^ 

25^  68  ;  palms^  25  note. 
Wady  ZouarOf  probably  Maaleh  Aorab- 

bim,  113  note. 
VTalls  of  Jerusalem,  181,  182. 


Warm  springs  of  Palestine^  2S6,  280^ 

870,  878. 
Water^liliea  in  P^.,  480. 
Water-shed  between  Dead  Sea  sndGolt 

ofAkaba,85L 
"Weeds,seao^"5iiofe,  83. 
Wells  of  Hoses  {Ay^  M4m),  67. 
Wells  of  Palestine^  147, 159,  161, 51t!;  ^' 

Bethlehem,  168;  of  Jacob,  240, 42>: 

below  the  Bock  of  the  Ssknh,  \U 

fute/  near  I^tiaa-^Bir  d-KUW, 

218. 
"  West,  the,"  in  Hebrew  the  asme  wad 

aa  ''the  Sea,"  115  noU;  532. 
White  Gape  (Ba$  d-Abyad\  266. 
<*  Whited  sepolchns,"  428. 
Wild  beasts :  towns  derhriag  nsnei  firm, 

162  note,  200  mote. 
Wild  cattle  of  Palestine,  824. 
Wildemeu  (Midbar),  22,  247  mIc,  4S<. 
Willis,   Professor ;   on  the  rock  tf  tW 

Sakiah,    180,    460    «Mte;  «  the 

tombs  oif  Joseph  and  Nioodeiaait  ^5^- 
Wye,  B.,  eompared  to  the  Orontei,  409. 


Zaanaim,  oak  o^  148  imIc,  840  m(e,  SSOl 

Zalnum,  X.  804;  poasibly  Bbal, 289 «fc 

Zarephath,  268. 

Zaretan,  804  mole. 

Zeboim  (hyMiaa):  raTine  o^  163  sfltt, 
200  note. 

Zebolnn,  848,  862. 

Ziechariah,  his  referenoea  to  the  Ub- 
qnake^  185 ;  his  propkeej,  185  Mk. 

Zeeb  (wolf),  841. 

Zelsah :  LXX  rendering  o^  225. 

Zemarites,  the,  287  noU. 

Zerm  (Jeneel),  849. 

Zimmermann'a  Kap,  SSSnole. 

Zion :  the  stronghold  of  Jenisskm,  IH^ 
177  ;  city  of  David,  192  ;  axiuBOti 
of  Feignsson  and  of  Thrapp^  171 
noU,  174  not€,  182  note, 

Ziph,  wood  o^  121. 

ZmwSn  (Ci&no^,   ''tares"),  496. 
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